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On STRIKES and COMBINATIONS, with REFERENCE to WAGES and 
the Conpirions of Lasour. By Jacop Watery, M.A. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, December, 1866. ] 


rE 


In undertaking to read to this Society a paper on strikes and 
combinations, with reference to wages and the conditions of labour, 
I cannot lay claim to special advantages entitling me to treat this 
subject with anything like authority. J am not an employer, nor 
familiar or in habitual communication either with employers or 
workmen. The observations I shall have to make are suggested by 
publications which are equally accessible to everybody. My object 
will be to catch some of the salient points in the recent literature 
on this subject, to endeavour by this means to seize and present the 
question in its most modern aspect, and insist on those considera- 
tions which for the present are the most momentous, and which 
should be the most steadily borne in mind in speculating as to the 
future. 


II. 


For practical purposes the studies of the inquirer on this 
subject may commence with the repeal of the combination laws, 
effected under the auspices of the late Mr. Joseph Hume, in the year 
1824. The 5th of George IV, cap. 95, by which the combination 
laws were repealed, was itself repealed, but in substance re-enacted, 
with some variations, by the 6th of George IV, cap. 129. By the 
last-mentioned Act all the statutes against combinations of workmen 
were repealed. The attempt by violence, threats, or intimidation, 
or by molesting or obstructing another, to compel a workman to 
quit his employment or prevent him from accepting employment ; 
to force avy person to join any association, or to pay any fine for 
not belonging to the association, or not complying with its rules ; or 
to force a manufacturer or other person in business to make any 
alteration in the mode of carrying on his business, or to limit the 
number of his apprentices or journeymen, was made punishable by 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding 
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three months. But meetings of workmen for fixing the rate of 
wages or hours of labour applicable to their own work, and also 
meetings of masters for fixing the rate of wages to be paid or the 
hours of labour to be required by them, are legalised. The meetings 
of workmen expressly protected by this Act were those only which 
sought to fix their own wages or hours of labour; but by the 22nd 
of Victoria, cap. 34, no one (whether in actual employment or not) 
entering into any agreement with workmen or others for the 
purpose of fixing the rate of wages or hours of labour, or 
endeavouring, without threats or intimidation, to persuade others 
to cease or abstain from working, in order to obtain the agreed rate 
of wages or hours of labour, is for that reason to come under the 
operation of the penal clauses of the former Act, or to be subject to 
prosecution for conspiracy. 


ATT, 

It may be worth while also adverting to the progress of legis- 
lation in France as to combinations among workmen. Combinations, 
both among employers and workmen, were rendered penal by a law 
of the 22nd Germinal, An XI (12th April, 1803), which was 
transferred, with some alteration, to the penal code. It forbade 
combinations among employers tending to compel unjustly and 
improperly a lowering of wages under pain of imprisonment of 
from six days to one month, and a fine from 200 to 3,000 frs. 
Combinations of workmen for the purpose of simultaneous stoppage 
of work, of preventing work in a manufactory, hindering any from 
going to work or from remaining after certain hours, or in general 
for the purpose of suspending, hindering, or raising the price of 
labour, were punishable by imprisonment of from one to three 
weeks, the instigators being punishable by imprisonment of from 
two to five years. These laws have been repealed by the law of 
25th May, 1864, which permits combinations among workmen for 
raising wages when carried on without violence or intimidation. 
As, however, unauthorised meetings of above twenty persons are 
unlawful in France, the power of combination is evidently in 
practice much impeded by the restriction on the right of meeting. 


LY, 

For the study of recent strikes and the investigation of the 
principles applicable to the subject, there exists a considerable 
quantity of available material. A committee of the House of Com- 
mons sat in the year 1888 to inquire into the operation of Mr. 
Hume’s Act repealing the combination laws. The substance of the 
report of this committee and the evidence taken before it (which 
were on the whole favourable to the policy of repealing the Com- 
bination Acts) is abstracted in a paper forming part of the Report of 
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the Committee on Trades Societies, presented at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Social Science Association, held at Glasgow in the 
year 1860. 

The great strikes of the amalgamated engineers in 1851 and of 
the Preston operatives in 18538, besides giving rise to a large amount 
of newspaper discussion, are recorded in a more durable form in the 
evidence taken before the Committee of the House of: Commons, 
which sat in the year 1856 to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing equitable courts of conciliation for the adjustment of differ- 
ences between masters and operatives, and in the appendix to their 
report; and more fully in papers forming part of the report pre- 
sented to the Social Science Association in 1860, and already referred 
to. ‘The Preston strike led to a conference on strikes and lock-outs, 
which was held at the house of the Society of Arts, by invitation from 
that society, on the 30th of January, 1854, under the presideney of 
Lord Ebury, then Lord Robert Grosvenor. The proceedings at this. 
conference are reported in a supplement to the Society’s Journal 
of 3rd February, 1854. The propositions into which the subject 
“was divided for the purpose of discussion were well-chosen and 
suggestive, but the discussion itself was not of a very instructive 
character. In the same year, 1854, was published the able essay of 
Mr. Morrison on the relations between capital and labour, which 
contains a chapter on combinations and strikes. In this work, 
and yet more in an article in the “ Edinburgh Review” for July, 
1854, the rigid economical doctrine condemning strikes without 
condition or qualification is strenuously maintained. The strike of 
the building trade in London, in the years 1859 and 1860, will be 
in general recollection. A narrative of this strike is to be found in 
the report made to the Social Science Association in 1860, to which 
reference has already been made, This report, coming from men 
of ability, honesty, and diligence, may be thought to be somewhat 
coloured, however unintentionally, by a prepossession in favour of the 
cause of the workmen; still it appears to me to contain on the whole 
the fullest and most valuable, as well as the most interesting, materials 
for the study of the subject of strikes and combinations. It brings 
strongly forward the close connexion and reciprocal influence of 
strikes and trades unions, a matter which may be said to be daily 
acquiring fresh importance. The Transactions of the Social Science 
Association for 1860 contain a paper by Mr. Edmond Potter, in- 
which the tendencies of trades unions are vigorously assailed. In the 
same year, 1860, another Parliamentary committee sat on the subject 
of courts of conciliation, and made its report, in the appendix to 
which will be found a bill proposed to be enacted by Parliament. 
The year 1861 brought with it a partial renewal of the building 
strikes, a narrative of which was contributed by Mr. Frederic Harrison 
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to the volume of “Social Science Transactions’ for 1862, which 
also contains an interesting paper by Mr. Ludlow on the investiga- 
tion of trade differences, and the relative credit due to the testimony 
of the employer and the employed, and by Mr. Godfrey Lushington 
on the subject of apprenticeship. Dr. Watts’ paper on strikes, read 
at the British Association in 1861, and his ‘‘ History of a Mistake, 
“being a tale of the Colne Strike in 1860-61,” which are now 
reprinted in a small pamphlet, contain a vigorous argument 
addressed to the practical understanding against the impolicy of 
strikes. The history of the most recent strikes must, as far as I 
am aware, be sought in the newspapers of the day; but, as contri- 
butions to the philosophy of the subject, I must mention Professor 
Faweett’s “Economic Position of the British Labourer,’ published 
in the autumn of 1865, where there is a chapter on trades unions 
and strikes, which, without departing from the strict principles of 
political economy, admits that there are circumstances in which 
strikes may be defensible, and even necessary, and the powerful 
article of Mr. Frederic Harrison in the “ Fortnightly Review” for 
November, 1865, “On the Good and Evil of Trades Unionism,” in 
which, with “thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” the 
matter is argued from the workmen’s point of view. I should also 
notice the article by the same author in the “ Fortnightly Review” | 
for May, 1865, on the iron masters’ trade union, which contains a 
powerful argument against lock-outs, and especially against the 
reasoning which would place them on a parity with strikes; and an 
article in the “ Fortnightly Review” for August, 1865, by Mr. 
Hopper, which, under the title of “An Iron Master’s View of 
“ Strikes,” takes a much less favourable view of their motives and 
issues. The author gives a brief summary of the history of the 
principal strikes since 1824, and adopts the conclusion that “never 
“in any case has an extensive strike resulted in the advance of 
‘“‘ wages.’ ‘There is, no doubt, very much in print upon this subject — 
with which I am unacquainted; but I have indicated the principal 
sources from which my own knowledge is derived, and which have 
been resorted to for the purpose of the following observations. 


4/8 


I propose, first, to consider the question whether strikes are in 
any cases economically justifiable ; secondly, to review the circum- 
stances of some recent strikes, and the inferences which they autho- 
rise ; thirdly, to make some observations on the remedial measures 
which have been suggested for obviating or diminishing the fre- 
quency of strikes; lastly, to add a few general observations. 

The question whether a strike is in any case economically justi- 
fiable must, of course, be answered in the negative, if it is considered 
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that, in the nature of things and under the operation of irreversible 
economic laws, the labourer is incapable of obtaining, by means of a 
strike, any important advantage, or, at all events, any advantage 
which cannot more readily and beneficially be obtained by less 
violent means. On this question, whether a strike in any branch of 
industry can im any case be productive of solid and permanent 
benefit to the workmen in that branch, or to any considerable 
number of them, the greatest possible differences of opinicn have 
prevailed and still prevail. 

Frequently we find it asserted that strikes must inevitably fail ; 
that, as attempts to set aside the great law of supply and demand, or 
to oppose the irresistible force of the employer, they must neces- 
sarily be defeated. Thus, Lord Cranworth, in the letter addressed tu 
the late Lord Ashburton, in 1852, in which he declined to arbitrate 
between the amalgamated engineers and their employers, expressed 
himself as follows: “The misfortune is that, in the game (so to say) 
“of combination, the workmen always eventually fail.’ I have 
already quoted the assertion of Mr. Hopper in the “ Fortnightly 
“ Review ”’ that, “never in any case has an extensive strike resulted 
“in the advance of wages ;’’ and this is the view which we are most 
accustomed to see taken in the newspapers. On the other hand, the 
report made in 1860 to the Social Science Association (to which 1 
have several times referred), states that “the committee have not 
“ found that the constant assertion that strikes are scarcely ever 
** successful is at all borne out by experience;’’ and Mr. Harrison, 
in his article in the “ Fortnightly Review” for November, 1865, 
collects from the same volume a number of examples of successful 
strikes. 


aL 


In investigating the principles applicable to this subject, it must, 
of course, be steadily borne in mind that the capital employed in a 
particular trade, or rather so much of it as goes to the payment 
of wages, is the fund to be divided among the workmen, and that the 
proportion of this capital to the number of workmen in the trade 
myst determine the rate of wages in that trade; that capital is 
naturally attracted to a prosperous and repelled from a declining 
trade, and hence that the interest of the workmen is ultimately 
bound up with that of the trade to,which he belongs. Capital and 
labour when at variance may, indeed, remind us of the fable of the 
serpent with two heads springing from one stem, of which each is 
engaged in perpetual conflict with the other; but, as they have 
a common principle of sensation, each feels every wound that it 
inflicts. But, though the workman in every trade has manifestly a 
common interest with the capitalist in augmenting its productiyeness 
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and protecting it from injury, above all in sustaining its efficiency so 
as to keep ahead of the foreign competitor, this is far from con- 
cluding the question. In a declining trade, such as was for many 
years carried on by the Spitalfields weavers, a strike, by augmenting 
the disadvantages of the trade, may be an important step on the 
road to ruin, and, instead of raising wages, may accelerate and 
aggravate their fall. But there are other branches of industry, the 
conditions of which are widely different. Thus, there are some 
trades which could not possibly be transferred to a foreign soil, but 
must be carried on upon the spot. In the report of the Social Science 
Association, to which I have already so often referred, the building 
trades are mentioned as an example of this class. Notwithstanding 
the great strikes in the London building trades in the years 1859, 
1860, and 1861, and the increased prices at which building contracts 
have been executed, everywhere one sees evidence of prodigious 
activity in these trades. Again, we are accustomed to hear it stated 
that coal and iron are the two commodities on which an export duty 
might safely be imposed, because of these commodities we have 
practically a monopoly. It is said that the iron trade has doubled 
itself ten times within the last forty years, with an annual rate 
of increase of 20 or 30 per cent. The whole country has been 
startled at the warning voice that called attention to the rapid 
increase in the consumption of our coal, and bade us moderate this 
lavish expenditure of our industrial resources. Those two great 
industries of iron and coal have been of late years torn and 
distracted with strikes, more almost than any others, but this has not 
prevented their prodigious expansion. The strikes in the Potteries 
have not hindered a great increase and great improvement in 
ceramic production. The cotton industry itself—though, of course, 
rudely disturbed by the American civil war—has thriven and grown 
in spite of repeated strikes. 


VIL. 


In these great branches of industry in which, through the 
fluctuations of good and bad years, there is a continual, though not 
a steady, increase of the gross returns to be shared between the 
capitalist and the labourer; in which, from the rapid growth of the 
trade, its conditions are in a perpetual flux, and never have time to 
settle into a state of stable equilibrium,—I conceive that there will 
in general be a large margin of uncertainty as to the division of 
the returns between profits and wages, and that the precise place at 
which the line is drawn will to a very considerable extent be 
determined by cireumstances which may fairly be called fortuitous, 
and may be greatly influenced by a bargain between the employer 
ard the employed. ‘When a question of this sort arises, and is not 
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adjusted by agreement, it seems to me quite possible that a rise in 
the price of labour may be attained by temporarily withholding the 
supply, and that the rise so acquired may be Sean held—in 
other words, that a strike may be successful. 

How ate in the case of an improving trade wages rise with the 
prosperity of the trade in the ordinary course of events, and without 
any such violent action as is implied in a strike, is one of the most 
difficult of inquiries, for answering which there exist, so far as I am 
aware, but few available materials. 

Mr. Felkin, in his examination before the Parliamentary com- 
mittee of 1856, on masters and operatives, had the following 
question put to him: “ A great deal has been said about the strikes 
“ of the operatives, have the masters ever raised the wages of the 
“‘ operatives ?” His answer was: “There have been many cases 
** within my recollection of individual masters raising the wages of 
“ their workmen.” He added, following pretty much the ordinary 
views of political economists: “It is generally an individual master 
“ who, by his example, or, at least, by his action, obliges another to 
“raise his wages. He cannot get his labour performed in sufficient 
“ quantity or with sufficient rapidity to answer his demand, and, 
“ therefore, he raises his wages, and the consequence is that the 
“other manufacturers have done the same.” Mr. Donald, a 
witness before the same committee, was asked: “Is not it the 
“fact that advance of wages takes place occasionally without a 
“strike ?’? His reply was: ‘ Very seldom.”’ To the same effect 
are the observations of Mr. Godfrey Lushington, in a paper grounded 
upon information received with regard to different trades in 
Glasgow and Liverpool, and which forms part of the Social Science 
Association’s report already several times referred to. He says 
that ‘‘instances are accumulated of successful efforts on the part of 
“ societies to raise or keep up wages, and only very rare instances 
“are produced of a general rise without combination.” On this 
point, whether wages rise in the course of events, and without 
being in the first instance forced up by a strike, or whether the 
leverage of a strike is required to give the impulse, trustworthy 
facts appear to be most desirable. 

By no means, as it appears to me, could employers more con- 
vincingly demonstrate that strikes are needless, and, therefore, a 
wanton injury to the prosperity and peace of society, than by the 
production of a sufficient number and variety of examples of wages 
being raised, or the hours of labour being reduced, otherwise than 
under the pressure of a strike, either actual or apprehended. 


VITI. 


There are many strikes of which the object is utterly unsound, 
and would alone be sufficient to condemn them to failure. Such are 
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those strikes which are directed against the introduction of 
machinery, and which were formerly frequent among the Lancashire 
operatives. The first narrative appended to the Social Science 
Association’s Report of 1860, relates to an unsuccessful strike of the 
Northamptonshire boot and shoemakers, in November, 1857, against 
the introduction of machinery for sewing the upper leathers of boots 
and shoes. Dr? John Watts states, with reference to this ‘strike, 
that when “the shoemakers of Northampton struck against the 
“employment of the sewing machine, so strong was the sympathy 
“of the trade societies, that subscriptions were made in aid of the 
“strike from the users of the machine in Kettering, and from the 
“very machine shop in London which supplied the obnoxious 
‘‘ articles.’ The same author states, that “a Liverpool shipbuilder, 
“ in 1859, got the copper for a ship’s bottom punched by machinery 
“yveady for nailing on, but his workmen struck, and obliged him to 
“set the hand punchers to work and go over the job again, as if it 
“‘ was not already done, and to pay them for the sham.” Sometimes 
the discontent that finds its issue in a strike is fostered by trade 
practices of an irritating description. The report of the Parlia- 
mentary committee on masters and workmen, of 1856, is full of 
complaints of the system prevalent in the Potteries, called “ good 
“ from oven,” by which the workman is made responsible for the 
safety of his work until its final delivery to the master. “Those 
“ whose work goes into the oven,” said one of the witnesses, “ are 
“ subject to the loss which is occasioned by the placers; that is, the 
“men through whose hands the work goes; in the next place it is 
“ subject to loss in the carrying it from the oven to the warehouse ; 
“ain the last place, it is subject to loss in the warehouse, in the © 
“ emptying out of the baskets, in the ware being nipped and broken 
“one against the other. It is subject to losses all through, until 
“you get the money in your pocket for it.” It is easy to under- 
stand how this system, which, though established to protect the 
manufacturer from imposition by unskilful workmen, must con- 
stantly saddle the workmen with losses which come from no fault of 
his, gives rise to constant heartburnings. So, too, Mr. Harrison 
refers to the practice in many collieries of confiscating, that is, not 
paying anything to the colliers for, any tubs which come up from the 
pit less than brimful, the dislike to which led to a strike in the 
Brancepeth collieries. But the great causes on which masters and 
men come into collision are undoubtedly the rate of wages, the hours 
of labour, including the questions of overtime and piecework, and 
the rules as to apprenticeship. 


IX. 


The history of the strike of the amalgamated society of 
engineers, in 1851, has been graphically narrated by Mr. Thomas 
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Hughes, in the often mentioned report of the Social Science Associa- 
tion. The scattered societies of workmen in the iron trade were 
united in 1851, under the name of “The Amalgamated Society of 
“ Engineers, Machinists, Millwrights, Smiths, and Pattern Makers.” 
At the end of 1851, the society numbered 11,829 members; it 
had 121 branches in different towns of the United Kingdom; its 
income for the year amounted to 22,807/., its expenditure to 13,324. 
Jt had in hand an available balance of nearly 22,000/. rom its 
commencement it stood pledged to attempt the abolition of syste- 
matic piecework and overtime in the iron trades. On the 11th of 
July, 1851, a circular was signed by the council of the society to all 
the trades, requiring, among other things, the votes of the men to be 
taken on the subject of piecework and systematic overtime; 9,000 
out of the 10,000 members are stated to have voted, and of those it 
is said that only 16 voted in favour of piecework and systematic 
overtime. On the 24th of November, 1851, a circular was sent by 
the council ef the society to the men and the employers, which 
announced the discontinuance of systematic overtime (above the 
regular working day of ten hours) and of piecework, after the 
dist of December, 1851; and that when overtime was necessary, 
in consequence of breakdowns or other accidents, double charges 
would be made for time so worked over. These demands were met 
by the formation of an association of employers, which, at a meeting 
held on the 24th of December, 1851, resolved, in the event of the 
hands of any establishment going on strike, or otherwise enforcing 
the demands of the amalgamated society, on the 31st of December, 
1851, or at any subsequent period, entirely to close their establish- 
ments on the 10th of January, 1852, or within a week after the 
period at which those demands should be enforced, until the causes 
rendering that step necessary should have been removed. 

The council of the amalgamated engineers’ society now declared 
that their demands were strictly confined to piecework and overtime 
(repudiating the charge that they insisted on skilled workmen being 
employed in the superintendence of self-acting machines), and 
offered to refer the dispute to independent arbitrators. 

No notice was taken of the offer. The strike began on the Ist 
of January, 1852, and on the 10th the employers closed their 
establishments. In the first week after the lock-out the amalga- 
mated society issued an appeal to the iron trades and the public, 
asking for subscriptions, chiefly, as they stated, for the non-society 
men and less skilled labourers, who would be the sufferers by the 
oppressive measure of the masters. In answer to this appeal 
4,039/. was subscribed. Mr. Hughes states that “ the society, during 
“ the strike, paid to the non-society men and labourers 7,767/., the 
», balance being taken out of the subscriptions which the trades 
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“societies sent to the council of the amalgamated society, and 
“‘ which amounted in the whole to 4,899l.” 

On the 24th of January, the masters adopted resolutions, one of 
which required that every person working in the establishment of 
any of the associated employers should sign a declaration that he did 
not and would not belong to any trade union or like society. 

In February the workshops were opened to some who would sign 
the declaration. As the funds of the amalgamated society declined, 
and it became evident that they could not continue the contest, the 
men gradually returned to work, and by the end of April they had 
almost all got back. Mr. Hughes adds, “that the saddest part of the 
“ story remains. It is very difficult to ascertain the facts, but it is to 
‘“* be feared that almost all the masters insisted on ‘the declaration,’ 
“and that it was signed by large numbers of the men who did not 
“leave and never meant to leave the amalgamated society.” 

Tt is stated that in June, 1852, the society’s balance had fallen 
from 21,705/. to 1,7212. The number of members which in June, 
1852, was 11,617, on the 31st of December was only 9,737; but at 
the end of 1858 the society numbered nearly 15,000 members: it 
had 186 branches, and, having in that year distributed 47,368/. in 
benefits to its members, it had yet a balance of nearly 30,0001. at 
the year’s end. Mr. Harrison, writing in 1865, says that “the 
“ engineers’ union has since the struggle trebled its members, and is 
“so strong that no contest with it would have a chance of success.”’ 

The money-cost of the lock-out to the amalgamated society, 
according to Mr. Hughes, was 35,495/., to which sum must be added 
the amount of wages lost by the men during their three months of 
idleness before we can fairly estimate the cost to the workpeople 
only. I may here mention that the received mode of computing the 
losses of the workmen during a strike, by adding the amount 
actually expended to the loss of wages, appears to me open to con- 
siderable doubt. The money expended takes the place of part of 
the wages which would have been earned. The contributors take 
upon themselves the loss represented by their contributions ; the 
balance of the loss of wages falls upon the workmen on strike; but 
the aggregate of the workmen’s loss is, as it appears to me, equal to 
the amount of wages which would have been earned, and no more. 


So ended, to the discomfiture of the workmen, this great 


contest against systematic overtime and piecework. 


x 


The amalgamated society, in arguing their case, were placed in a 
ereat deal of difficulty by representing overtime sometimes as a 
burden, prejudicial to health, and preventing all leisure, relaxation, 
and self-improvement ; sometimes as a privilege which ought not to 
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be conceded to any while others were unemployed. May not over- 
time, however, be fairly regarded as having a tendency to grow into 
a systematic addition to the hours of labour, through which in the 
end the working day would be lengthened without a corresponding 
augmentation of wages, and, therefore, as a thing which, though of 
course it may enable the individual labourer to increase his earnings, 
may be not unreasonably objected to? Piecework, on the other hand, 
appears to be the only means by which superior excellence on the 
part of the workman can obtain its due reward; and the objections 
urged against it on the part of the amalgamated engineers that, 
“* whatever evils spring from men working longer hours than is con- 
“sistent with their health and moral being, spring from piecework 
“to the full as much as from overtime;” that “by it men are 
“induced to work as long as exhausted nature can sustain itself; 
“and in addition it leads them to hurry over their work, and leave 
“it imperfectly finished, when defects may be concealed,” appear to 
be neither well founded nor sufficient. : 

Mr. Harrison, on grounds already partly indicated, considers 
that the strike of the amalgamated engineers cannot be considered 
as a real failure. He says that “the strength of the engineer’s 
“union is now so well known that it never has to be exercised in a 
“trade dispute of its own;” that “for ten years it has not raised 
““ wages or attempted to do so, but has prevented any fall of wages 
“and dismissal of hands, and almost all overtime, and is the most 
“important association existing in industry.” 


XI. 


The history of the Preston strike in 1853, was contributed by 
Mr. James Lowe to the Social Science report of 1860. There had 
been a strike at Preston in 1836, in which the operatives had to 
yield after much suffering, and after a loss, it was said, of 107,0001. 
to the town. In 1847, a year of great distress, wages in the 
district were reduced 10 per cent., and with the return of prosperity 
it was urged that they ought to be restored to their former height. 
The Preston strike was preceded by one at Stockport, which was 
terminated by concessions made to the workmen. Then the agitation 
spread to Preston; meetings were held, and speeches made in favour 
of the rise of 10 per cent. On the 27th of August, 1853, the 
advanced rate had been conceded to the spinners in most of the 
mills in Presten and its neighbourhood. There was, however, one 
mill in which, on a dispute of very small pecuniary importance as to 
the construction of an agreement, all the hands were turned adrift 
under circumstances productive of great irritation ; and at five mills 
(afterwards reduced to four) at which the advances to the spinners 
had been refused, the masters were under notice of a strike. An 
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agitation was on foot to procure for the weavers a similar augmen- 
tation of 10 per cent. Under these circumstances the re-organized 
masters’ association of Preston published a document, dated 15th 
September, 1853, in which, referring to the circumstance that the 
men were acting under the dictates of union delegates, they declared 
their intention of meeting the strike by a lock-out. Unsuccessful 
endeavours were made at mediation, and a subscription was opened 
for the operatives. “On Saturday, the 15th of October,’ says 
Mr. Lowe, “the time of the notices which had been served expired, 
“and the key was turned upon a large proportion of the Preston 
“ operatives; by the end of the next week forty-five firms had 
“ stopped working, and two more were running under notice. In 
“all Preston fifteen firms declared their intention of acting 
“independently. These firms continued running through the lock- 
“out. Their aggregate horse-power was about 500, and they gave 
“ employment to above 3,000 hands. The horse-power stopped by 
“the lock-out was nearly 3,000, and about 18,000 hands were 
“rendered inactive. With an exaggeration, perhaps, very natural, 
“the number was variously stated at from 20,000 to 30,000.” 

On the 4th of November the masters’ association met and 
published resolutions, in one of which they expressed their deter- 
mination, when the time should arise for the re-opening of the mills, 
to pay the same rate of wages as before the recent advances. 
Meanwhile, subscriptions flowed in on the operatives, and by the 
middle of November reached nearly 3,000/. per week. In December 
the masters issued a notice that applications for work would be 
received, and that the mills would be re-opened when a sufficient 
number of hands should have applied. It is stated that, though the 
immediate response to this invitation was insignificant, it, never- 
theless, indirectly proved a heavy blow to the operatives by 
obliging the committee to take into pay a number of persons 
who had discontinued factory labour for years, but threatened now 
to accept work unless they were subsidised from the relief funds. 

During the winter, both sides maintained their position ; large 
subscriptions were received by the workmen, but there was great 
distress among them. The Preston masters also received assistance 
from a defence fund, contributed by other Lancashire employers by 
means of a percentage on their outlay for wages. On the 8th of 
February the masters announced their intention of opening their 
mills on the following day. This intention was carried into effect, 
and a certain number of workmen obtained; a measure which also 
had an important indirect effect against the operatives by obliging 
the poor law guardians to refuse relief to persons able to work. 
Attempts were made to procure labourers from other counties and 
from Ireland; and to protect them against the unionists a house was 
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fitted up for them near the railway station under the title of “ The 
“ Factory Immigrants Home.” It does not appear that these immi- 
grants were of much use. They seem to have been mostly of the 
pauper class, wholly wanting in skill, industry, and respectability. 
Some disorders of no great magnitude were followed by a procla- 
mation against public meetings in the borough, and naturally enough 
by some “monster meetings’? out of the borough; and on the 
18th of March five of the delegates were arrested on a charge of 
conspiracy for molesting and disturbing certain persons hired by 
cotton spinners to work in their business, they having met a con- 
signment of Irish at Fleetwood and persuaded them to return. ‘This 
roused the spirit of the workmen to a great height, and the subscrip- 
tions which had been failing were poured in with renewed abundance. 
On the 29th of March a mediation committee was formed in Preston 
with a view to reconciling masters and men, but without effect. 
Finally, an accident brought about a termination of this most obsti- 
nate contest. The state of trade being bad, and aggravated by the 
Russian War, the masters at Stockport withdrew the advance of wages 
which they had conceded to their workmen. Immediately the Stock- 
port operatives struck on their own account. The next week there 
was a large deficiency in the funds sent to Preston. The various 
hands on strike dropped off one by one, the throstle spinners first, 
the spinners last. On the 15th of May, 1854, the whole body of 
Preston spinners applied for work, and the strike practically ended. 
“Thus,” says Mr. Lowe, “came to an abrupt but not unexpected 
“ termination the Preston labour battle of 1853-54, after an obstinate 
“resistance of nearly seven months; a contest unprecedented in 
“history, and which, if the lessons of experience be not without 
“effect, will never again be repeated.”” Mr. Harrison, writing in 
1865, says, “it is well known in Preston that this great struggle 
“was in reality a drawn battle, which has left the union far stronger 
“than before, and has given the mena much more definite position.” 

The balance sheets circulated by the different trades showed that 
they received and distributed during this great strike subscriptions 
to the amount of 105,165/. ‘he numerous and various sources from 
which contributions were received appear from the curious list at 
the end of Mr. Lowe’s report, which comprises the proceeds of a 
benefit at a riding circus at Brighton, of a concert at Belfast, and 
of two raffles at Liverpool. The total loss occasioned by the Preston 
strike to employers and workmen is estimated by Dr. Watts at 
627,000/., and in an article in the “Edinburgh Review” for July, 
1854, at 533,250. 


XII. 
The strike of the building trades in London in 1859-60, as to 
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which I will not attempt a consecutive narrative, finds its historians 
for the Social Science Association’s report in Mr. George Shaw 
Lefevre and Mr. Thomas Bennet. It had been preceded by many 
years’ agitation, and was distinctly a strike (originating with the 
carpenters and joiners) for the reduction of the hours of labour 
from ten to nine hours per day, without any reduction in wages. 
The strike, which commenced in July, 1859, was met on the part of 
the master builders by a lock-out on the following 6th of August, 
when 225 of the largest London firms, employing, it is said, 24,000 
out of 40,000 artisans, in the trade, and: including every master 
employing more than fifty men, closed their shops. They were 
afterwards re-opened to men signing a declaration, pledging them- 
selves not to belong to a trade union, and, though very slowly, they 
were gradually to a great extent filled with workmen from the 
country and others who signed the declaration. Ultimately, when 
the strike was languishing, and the lock-out was confined to men 
refusing the declaration, the masters acceded to a suggestion made 
by Lord St. Leonards, that the declaration should be withdrawn, 
and that, in lieu of it, there should be hung up in the workshops 
& paper embodying the law affecting masters and men, and conelud- 
ing with a statement that the acceptance of employment where the 
paper was hung up would be considered an admission by the work- 
man that he was not, and a declaration that during his employment 
he would not become bound to any rules depriving him or his 
fellow workmen of free liberty to accept, continue, or relinquish 
employment upon such terms as they should think fit. This put an 
end to the lock-out and strike. The last payment by the workmen’s 
conference was made on the 27th of February, 1860, and, in the 
language of the historians of the strike, ‘the movement in favour 
“of the nine hours may be considered as from that time closed 
“ or postponed.” 

The sum received from other trades and expended by the 
conference of the building trades in the relief of skilled workmen and 
labourers out of work is stated to have amounted to about 23,0001., 
but “this sum,” it is observed, “ represents but a very small portion 
“ of the losses resulting to the men from the strike and lock-out. 
“The amount of wages which was sacrificed by them would be indi- 
“ cated by a sum of nearly ten times that amount, while the losses 
‘‘ entailed upon the masters by the stoppage of their trade, from the 
“loss of profits and from the failure of interest upon their capital 
‘invested would be represented by an amount of great magnitude, 
“ the public on their part having suffered by the stoppage of many 
‘“‘ works of immediate importance, and by the interference with 
‘‘ other trades caused by the suspension of so large a braneh of 
“ industry as the building trades.” 
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The Registrar-General’s report for 1859 shows that the deaths 
among persons in the various branches of the building trade, espe- 
cially the deaths of children, that surest index of destitution and 
suffering, were materially beyond the average during the continuance 
of the strike. 

The agitation for nine hours’ work was renewed in March, 1861, 
and met by a counter proposal for payment by the hour, which was 
unacceptable, principally, as it appears, from its depriving the men 
of the protection afforded by a recognised length of the working 
day. Another strike followed, and was protracted for fourteen 
months. Mr. Harrison, in a note appended to his paper on this 
strike, contributed to the “Transactions of the Social Science Asso- 
“ ciation ” for 1862, states that, at the end of that period, the “men 
“resolved to return to work under the new system, reserving to 
“themselves the power of resisting any instance of an attempt 
“to use it for the purpose of prolonging the hours of labour. The 
“policy has been found effective, and the ‘day’ for which they 
“contended has been eventually awarded. Thus, whatever be the 
“ ostensible issue of the struggle, the real result is anything but 
“ failure to the men.” Writing in 1865, Mr. Harrison says, that 
“ the unions of the builders in London never were so strong as they 
“are now, and the time cannot be far distant when they will attain 
“ their great object—the day of nine hours’ work.” 


XIII. 


The claim to shorten the hours of labour is supported to a great 
extent on the same grounds as the resistance to overtime, though | 
there are more solid and cogent reasons for preserving the integrity 
and certainty of the standard working day than for abridging its 
duration. As to the reduction of the working day to nine hours, it 
has been truly said to be a question of wages; but when, it is added, 
“if you set all who work for wages to consume ten-tenths and to 
“ produce nine-tenths, where is the difference to come from,” I 
demur to the inference. Even on economical grounds, excessive 
hours of labour, by producing premature decay, and thus shortening 
the duration of so valuable an instrument of production as a skilled 
workman, must be detrimental to industry. Habitual exhaustion 
must be at once unfavourable to steady energy, and an inducement 
to indulge in stimulants. A workman with but very little leisure is 
hardly likely to make good use of the little he has; and though his 
first effort must be to live out of his work, his next may fairly be 
to live under conditions not unbefitting a rational creature. While 
admitting that a reduction of the hours of labour below the maximum 
consistent with the utmost efficiency of the workman’s labour, is 
equivalent to a rise of wages, and can only be obtained when a 
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rise of wages is possible, I see no objection, but the reverse, to 
workmen directing their efforts rather to a reasonable and moderate 
reduction in the hours of labour than to a rise of wages. 


ALY. 


Certain rules for restricting the number of apprentices, and pre- 
venting their employment as journeymen during the continuance of 
the apprenticeship, were the cause of the strike of the flint glass 
makers, in 1858-59, an account of which was contributed by Mr. 
Godfrey Lushington to the report of the Social Science Association. 
This strike, which lasted about six months, during part of which 
about 1,100 workmen were out on strike, terminated in a compromise. 
Strict requirements as to apprenticeship are defended for their 
favourable influence on trade instruction and on the quality of work ; 
but it appears strange that, after the legal requirements as to 
apprenticeship have been removed, others should be imposed in their 
place by the voluntary action of trade societies ; and it would seem 
that such rules must have a pernicious effect in preventing the 
transfer of labour from one branch of industry to another, and in 
hindering the workman from bettering himself by passing from the 
rank of a labourer into that of a mechanic. On the whole, though 
apprenticeship under indenture, or under general regulations, may 
be sound asa practice, it appears questionable whether it can afford a 
reasonable ground for combined workmen to make a stand upon 
against the masters, who, while industrial operations are carried on 
for their benefit and at their risk, must mainly control the arrange- 
ments and organisation of industry. 


AY, 


I will merely refer to the great strike in the Staffordshire iron 
trade in 1865. It commenced by the puddlers striking against a 
reduction of 10 per cent. in their wages, and was met by a lock-out 
on the part of the masters. It is said that 200,000 persons were by 
this strike deprived of their means of subsistence. The strike took 
place upon a falling market, and ended, I believe, by the required 
reduction being submitted to, and the men returning to work on the — 
masters’ terms. 

Very recently there has been a strike and lock-out in the 
Potteries, which terminated at the end of last November, in a com- 
promise, after (it is stated) a loss in wages of about 70,000/. It 
appears that a system of monthly notice has been substituted for 
the year’s hiring, which was formerly customary in the Potteries, 
and is repeatedly referred to in the evidence taken before the 
Parliamentary committee on masters and workmen in 1856. 
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AVI. 


The great strike in the north country iron trade, which has one 
of its principal seats at Middlesbrough-on-the-Tees, after lasting for 
eighteen weeks, closed on the 23rd of last November, by the men 
returning to work at the reduction proposed by the masters. The 
“ Leeds Mercury ” estimates the number of workmen on strike as 
12,000, and the loss in wages to the workpeople from this strike at 
180,000/., besides the loss to employers, and vast consequential losses 
to tradesmen and others. The distress arising from this strike is | 
said to have been most severe, and such as to recall the Preston 
strike, with its awful attendants—fever and famine. It is said that 
men who, while in full work, were receiving from 30s. to 5/. or 61. 
a-week, obtained from the union pittances of two, three, or four 
shillings a-week, sometimes even being limited to a single shilling. 
The want of economy on the part of highly paid workmen, such as 
those last-mentioned, by means of which, after a few weeks without 
employment, they are plunged in the deepest distress, has often been 
the subject of severe and merited reprehension. 


XVII. 


The more one considers the great and protracted strikes which 
have been rendered possible by the existing organisation of trade 
societies, the more one is impressed by the amount of loss and 
misery which such a strike occasions—to the masters disaster, 
perhaps bankruptcy, to the men privation, disease, the breaking up 
of habits and of homes, disturbance and disorganisation to the 
whole trade of the district. Such a contest has often been com- 
pared to a war, which, though the last resort for settling disputed 
rights, is itself the greatest of calamities ; and in the wars of industry 
there is this special contingency, that both parties may, without their 
being aware of it, be fighting for the benefit of some competitor who 
will seize the prize for which they are contending. While conceding 
that the power which combination confers upon the workman is 
essential to his protection, it must be earnestly desired that that 
power should rarely be called into active exertion, that its effect 
should be felt rather in promoting a peaceful solution of difficulties, 
and in averting contests, than in provoking them or determining 
their issue. That a strike should only be resorted to when all other 
means of adjustment have been tried and failed, appears not only a 
maxim of self-evident truth, but one enforced in practice by such 
tremendous penalties as to render it surprising that that which 
there are such strong reasons for preventing should so frequently 
occur. That instead of strikes being rare events, they should be 
almost chronic in so many trades and so many districts, must, I fear, 
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notwithstanding the marvellous growth of our industry and com- 
merce, be traceable to some serious unsoundness in the relations of 
employer and workman, the responsibility for which is not wholly on 
one side. The magnitude of the evil has naturally led to the 
endeavour to discover a remedy. 


XVIII. 


The establishment of courts of conciliation for the equitable 
adjustment of disputes between masters and workmen was regarded 
as promising great improvement, and has twice—namely, in 1856 
and 1860—formed the subject of Parliamentary committees. It 
was considered that the proposed tribunals might resemble the 
French “ conseils de prud’hommes,” which have for many years 
acted, it is said, with the happiest effects in deciding disputes 
between masters and workmen. It was found, however, that the 
functions of the conseils de prud’hommes are of a judicial or guast 
judicial character, extending to breaches of contract, contravention 
of trade regulations, questions as to the quality of work, and so on ; 
all matters as to which there are positive grounds for decision, and 
that they have no jurisdiction to regulate the rate of wages, or 
otherwise fix the terms of a bargain between the employer and the 
employed. The committee of 1856 expressed its opinion that it 
would be impossible to give to any tribunal any power of forcibly 
regulating the rate of wages; and, I think, that most people on 
‘reflection will agree that the machinery of arbitration is inapplicable 
to a free bargain for labour between the employer and the employed. 
Another bill for the establishment of courts of conciliation is now 
before Parliament. 

Much importance is attached to that industrial organisation 
by which the workman shares in the profits of the concern—an 
arrangement first rendered possible by the Limited Liability Acts, 
and much facilitated by the Partnership Law Amendment Act of 
1865, enabling participation in profits to exist without necessarily 
drawing after it the character and liabilities ofa partner. The Messrs. 
Briggs’s colliery, at Methley, near Leeds, was lately re-organised as 
a limited company, in which they retained two-thirds of the shares, 
the remaining third being offered to customers and to workmen in 


their employ. After paying a dividend of to per cent., the surplus 


-of the profits was to be equally divisible between the capitalists and 
the workmen, the moiety of the latter being again subdivided so as 
‘to give two-thirds to the workmen who were shareholders and one- 
third to the workmen who were not shareholders, and the distribution 
among the workmen being in rateable proportion to their wages. 
This plan has proved highly successful, being not only acceptable to 
the men, but much more remunerative to the proprietors than the 
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business before its reconstruction. A plan of the like description 
(but not, as 1 understand it, involving the formation of a joint 
stock company) has been proposed to their workmen by Messrs. 
Fox, Wood, and Co., of Newport Rolling Mills, Middlesbrough. 
Schemes of this kind are, of course, much less removed from the 
ordinary type of industrial arrangements than co-operation properly 
so called, in which the associated workmen elect their own manager 
and hire the capital that they want, instead of themselves working 
for hire. 


XIX, 


That in one or other of its forms, co-operation is destined to play 
a great part in the organisation of industry is highly probable. It 
may even be—though of course this is a point on which it 1s impos- 
sible to speak otherwise than conjecturally—that the prevalence of 
strikes is itself a symptom of uneasy working towards a transforma- 
tion in the conditions of labour, through which the mass of mere work- 
men for hire will to a great extent be replaced by those who unite 
the characters of workmen and capitalists. But it must be long 
before such a change, if pending, can make any considerable progress, 
and in the meantime probably the most practical remedy against 
these violent interruptions of the tranquil course of industry will be 
found in the growth of a larger amount of candour, good temper, 
and understanding of their true relative position on the part both of 
masters and men. The evidence before the Parliamentary com- 
mittee of 1856 is full of complaints of the want of sympathy between 
employers and men, and attributes great importance even to small 
matters tending to cement a connection between them. 


XX. 


On the whole, perhaps, the following conclusions may be thought 
to be in accordance with the facts :— 

1. The single workman is, when alone, no match for his employer. 
His weakness naturally leads to his combining with others having 
the same interest with himself. This combination may be legiti- 
mate, though not confined to the workmen under one master, but 
much more extensive in its scope. The workmen of a trade may 
fairly combine for upholding common trade interests against a 
master or any number of masters. 

2. A strike, or the fear of a strike, is the last resort of the work- 
man for enforcing a more favourable bargain with his employer. 
Without the existence of an extensive organisation, by which funds 
could be collected from workmen in employment and applied for 
the maintenance of workmen on strike, it would hardly be possible 
that a strike could be conducted to a favourable issue. Hence the 
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connection between trades unions and strikes. A strike for a rise of 
wages or reduction in the hours of labour, if made when the condi- 
tion of the trade renders such a demand reasonable, if not resorted 
to until peaceable means have failed, if carried on without violence 
or intimidation, is not necessarily to be condemned on economical or 
other grounds; but, as it is sure to inflict great loss and distress, and 
to impede the production of the wealth on which both employers 
and workmen must live, it should be regarded as a great calamity— 
it should not be undertaken without careful consideration of the 
circumstances of the trade, nor while there is a chance that the 
dispute can be equitably settled by peaceable means. 

3. Employers must consent to abandon the autocratic view of 
the position of the chiefs of industry. They must be forbearing 
and conciliatory in their relations with their workmen. They must 
recognise in the trade union a power co-ordinate with themselves, 
and consent to regard it as representing the workmen as to those 
matters on which a workman has a right to be heard—as to his pay, 
his hours of labour, the salubrity of the factory in which he works, 
and the like; but, on the other hand, they are not bound to admit 
of the interposition of the society as to any matters not imme- 
diately connected with the remuneration, health, and comfort of the 
workmen. 

4. Workmen, both individually and when collected in trade 
societies, must bear in mind that they have a common interest 
with their employers, as well as a separate interest. Both are 
interested in the augmentation of the trade resources which form 
the fund to be shared between them, and it is only when the 
apportionment takes place that there is room for variance. 

5. Trade unions must avoid meddling and officious interference ; 
as those whose means keep industry going, and who run the risks 
attendant on industrial undertakings, must be left to control the 
discipline of industry. They must cease to assume that there is an 
antagonism between them and the masters; and must bear in mind 
that they are doing their constituents incalculable mischief when 
they hinder the growth and impair the prosperity of the trade to 
which they belong. They must keep to their own functions, that is, 
the protection of trade interests and the due administration of their 
common funds. Their action for political objects can only be fatal to 
their efficiency for the purposes for which they were formed. Above 
all, they must respect the freedom of others, whether masters or 
workmen. Only when they themselves abstain from coercion, and, 
relying on the free and voluntary support of their own members, 
they forbear to interfere with the liberty of others, can they expect 
to win respect or support from enlightened opinion. 
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1.—Introduction. 


In the paper which I prepared for the Statistical Society in 1861,* 
and which I was unable to present for discussion, in consequence of 
my return to Bengal, I endeavoured to sketch the history of prison 
discipline in India, and to place before the English reader some 
of the more important results which had been obtained in convict 
management in the provinces under my charge to the end of 1859, 
the latest period for which the prison returns of the Lower Provinces 
were, at that time, in my possession. 

In my present paper I intend to take up the subject, and to 
continue the record from the period above-mentioned, to the termi- 
nation of the official year 1864-65, for which the returns are complete 
and published. 

Since that time the gaols of the Aracan division have been 
removed from my control, from the annexation of that province to 
Pegu, and its consequent severance from the lieutenant-governorship 
of Bengal. On the other hand, the prisons in the Sonthal pergun- 
nahs and the Calcutta gaols, have been made over to the department 
under my charge, and a special cellular prison has been built at 
Hazareebaugh, exclusively devoted to Europeans sentenced to penal 
servitude. The great gaol of Calcutta was in the charge of the 


* Vol, xxv, pp. 175—218. 
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sheriff, subject to the immediate control of the High Court, and in no 
way under the authority of the Government of Bengal. The house 
of correction attached to it was governed by the chief magistrate of 
Calcutta, and was, in like manner beyond my supervision. A special 


Act was passed by the Indian Legislature (Act VII of 1865), trans- — 


ferring all the prisons in Calcutta to the charge of the Government 
of Bengal, whereby they came under my authority. The prisons in 
the Sonthal pergunnahs were previously under the supervision of the 
Commissioner of that division. 

I shall, for the sake of convenience, consider the subject as 
nearly as possible in the order adopted in my former paper—adding 
to the statistics remarks on the present state of the question of 
prison discipline in Bengal, with a very brief statement of the 
general characteristics of Indian criminals, and the measures taken 
for their punishment and reformation since 1859. The very limited 
space to which I have been restricted must be my apology for the 
incompleteness of my remarks. My jurisdiction extends over an 
area vastly greater than the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a population of probably one-third more, furnishing a mass of 
facts and figures that must of necessity be imperfectly treated in the 
limited time and space at my disposal. 


IT.— Present State of the Question of Prison Discipline in Bengal. 


In my former paper I sketched briefly the history of prison dis- 
cipline in Bengal, from its commencement to 1862, and endeavoured 
to show that all the material improvements in that important 
department of judicial administration were due to the Prison 
Discipline Committee of 1838, whose report is one of the most able 
and exhaustive documents extant, in any language, upon the subject 
of which it treats. Among the authors of this valuable state paper 
were some of the originators of the Indian penal code, which I 
believe to be the most complete, simple, and sound code of criminal 
law in existence. 

The earliest action taken upon the report of 1838, was in the 
North West Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, where remark- 
able success followed the exertions of the first prison inspector, 
Mr. Woodcock, and his successors, Messrs. Walker, Thornhill, 
and Clark. ‘There the radiating and cellular system of imprison- 
ment was first put in practice in India, labour was properly 
organized, education was essayed, a system of rewards for well- 
conducted convicts was introduced, and the principles inculeated by 
Lord Macaulay’s committee were subjected to fair trial and with 
considerable success. The next province to follow this good 
example was the Punjab, under the vigorous and enlightened 
administration of the Lawrences. A prison inspector was appointed 
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in 18538, who, armed with the accumulated experience of the older 
provinces of India and Europe, and fettered by no ancient prejudices. 
and traditions, had a new and untilled field to work. To this, to the 
character of the population of that province, and, above all, to the 
constant care and attention bestowed upon the department by some 
of the most successful rulers of the age, may fairly be attributed the 
great success of prison management in the land of the Five Waters.. 

Bengal also began a new era of convict control in 1853; but it 
laboured under the extreme disadvantage of having every possible 
prejudice and indisposition to change to contend against. The 
prisons generally were badly built, were to the last degree insecure, 
were often placed in irreclaimably unhealthy positions, and accumu- 
lated within their walls every defect of administration, pointed out. 
in the mass of detailed and curious evidence appended to the 
report of 1838, above referred to. Between the date of that 
document and the appointment of an officer specially charged with 
the superintendence of gaols, little real advance was made. In fact, 
the only recommendation of the committee of 1838 that had been 
carried into effect, failed from defective management. 

In Madras and Bombay prison inspectors were appointed, but 
those presidencies laboured under many of the disadvantages of the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, and, like them, have still to contend 
with the drawbacks incidental to old established systems, for the 
radical change of which the necessary funds have not been 
sanctioned. 

In 1864, attention was again directed to the subject of gaol: 
discipline and the condition of prisoners in India, by Sir John 
Lawrence, the present Viceroy of India. To this distinguished 
ruler was undoubtedly due the chief credit of the advanced state of 
these matters in the Punjab, when that province was under his. 
personal control, and a model of good, efficient, and successful 
government, in every branch of its administration. In his minute 
on the subject, the Viceroy stated that a period of twenty-six years 

had elapsed since the prison committee of Lord William Bentinck 
had fearlessly exposed the then existing system of gaol manage- 
ment, and had recommended reforms, of which some have been 
carried out; but, added Sir John, “it is generally admitted that: 
“ the full measure of improvement contemplated by Lord William 
‘ Bentinck, and to which the Government was pledged by a 
“legislative enactment (Regulation II of 1834), has never been. 
“ carried out.”’ 

Although much good had been effected in the different pre- 
sidencies and provinces by the appointment of prison inspectors, it: 
was stated that little progress had been made either towards the 
improvement of prisoners or the prevention of crime; while the loss: 
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of life among all classes confined in gaols continued to be very great, 
amounting in all India to about 70 per 1,000 of the average numbers 
in confinement. 

A committee was accordingly appointed to consider and report 
upon this matter; upon juvenile delinquents and reformatories ; 
upon female prisoners ; upon the non-deterrent nature of imprison- 
ment in the existing system, as indicated by the large number of 
reconyictions; upon length of sentence, as tending to nullify its 
effect; upon the want of settled principles of gaol management 
throughout the country; upon the necessity of exacting a certain 
portion of labour and punishment before any criminal was admitted 
to a course of probation or reward; upon the massing together of 
prisoners in central gaols; and upon the applicability of the ticket- 
of-leave system to India. The committee consisted of ten members,* 
and in it all the presidencies and most of the provinces of India were 
represented. Their report was submitted after two months of 
deliberation, and as it is brief and eminently practical, as it con- 
stitutes a landmark on the subject of prison discipline in India, and 
as the document seems to be entirely unknown in Europe, I believe 
that a brief analysis of its purport and recommendations will not be 
unacceptable to the Statistical Society, and to the large body of 
persons in Great Britain who are interested in the subject of prison 
discipline generally. 

The first subject considered was the health of prisoners, among 
whom the heavy and persistent mortality} was attributed to over- 
crowding, bad ventilation, bad conservancy, bad drainage, insufficient 
clothing, sleeping on the ground, dirtiness of person, impure water, 
exaction of labour from unfit persons, and insufficient medical 
inspection. The most destructive of the agencies mentioned were 
the four first, and suitable remedies for the removal of all the defects 


* Indian Gaol Committee of 1864 :— 


President. 


Mr. A. A. Roberts, C.B., Bengal Civil 
Service, member of the Council cf 
the Governor - General for making 
laws and regulations. 


Members. 


Mr. R. S. Ellis, C.B., Madras Civil 
Service, member of the same body. 
Mr. H. L. Anderson, Bombay Civil 

Service, as above. 
Dr. F. J. Mouat, F.R.C.S., Inspector 
General of Gaols, Bengal. 


Mr. J. Strachey, Bengal Civil Service, 
President of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. J. W. Sherer, Bengal Civil Service. 

Dr. C. Hathaway, late Inspector of 
Prisons, Punjab. 


Dr. J. C. Walker, late Superintendent . 


of the Central Gaol, Agra, and of the 
Convict Settlement at Port Blair. 
Dr. Farquhar, late Civil Surgeon -of 
Lahore. 
Mr. H. A. Cockerel, Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, Superintendent of the Alipore 
Gaol. 


+ In the ten years from 1853-62 inclusive, there died within the walls of 
Indian gaols 46,309 persons, or at the rate of 7°85 per cent. of average strength. 
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were suggested. They contain nothing new or remarkable, and are 
such as are constantly pressed upon public attention at home when 
a fresh outbreak of epidemic disease excites general apprehension. 
The greater number of the defects pointed out are due to the defective 
construction of the gaols, particularly in Lower Bengal, and little 
short of an entire reconstruction can remove them effectually. <As 
this would involve a very large outlay of money, which is not likely 
to be sanctioned, I do not anticipate any radical improvement, 
except from the diminution of the number of their inmates by the 
establishment of central prisons, and by such other changes of detail . 
as can be accomplished with the existing agency, and ill-placed, 
worse planned buildings. 

Juvenile Delinquents and Reformatories—The juvenile population 
of Indian gaols has always been a source of trouble and difficulty, 
from the absence of special provision for the training and punish- 
ment of offenders of tender age. The committee were of opinion 
that the Whipping Act* would so much thin the juvenile population 


* Act VI of 1864, passed by the Governor-General of India in Council to 
authorise the punishment of whipping in addition to the punishments authorised 
by Section 58 of the Penal Code, in which flogging was not included. The 
offences for which it was authorised are theft, as defined in Section 378 of the 
Penal Code; theft in a building, tent, or vessel; theft by a clerk or servant; theft 
after preparation for causing death or hurt; extortion by theft ; putting a person in 
fear of accusation, in order to commit extortion; dishonestly receiving stolen property ; 
lurking house trespass—the provisions of the penal code being, in all those cases, 
taken to define the offences. The offender, in all above cases, is rendered liable 
to whipping in lieu of the other punishments allowed by the code, on the first com- 
mission of the offence. For a repetition of those offences, on reconviction an 
offender may be punished with whipping in lieu of, or in addition to, any other 
punishment authorised by the penal code. 

The offences punishable by whipping in addition to the other punishments 
allowed on second convictions, are giving or fabricating false evidence, false charges 
of the commission of unnatural offences, criminal assaults on women with intent 
to outrage their modesty, rape, unnatural offences, robbery, or daring or attempt- 
ing to commit robbery, voluntarily causing hurt in committing robbery, habitually 
receiving or dealing in stolen property, forgery of different kinds, lurking house 
trespass or housebreaking. 

For juvenile offenders who commit any offence not punishable with death, 
whipping is authorised by the Act referred to, in a tirst or any other offence, in lieu 
of any other punishment. 

The Act was made applicable to frontier districts and wild tracts in certain 
circumstances. All females and persons sentenced to death, to transportation, to 
penal servitude, or to imprisonment for more than five years, are exempt from its 
operation. 

The Act contains careful provisions to prevent the abuse and regulate the 
lawful use of the punishment of whipping. 

The Act is still in force, and, so far as I know, it has worked well. Its primary 
object was undoubtedly to relieve the over-crowded prisons, and to avert the great 
risk to life from incarceration in gaols, which over-crowding renders dangerous to 
life. Its effect, I have reason to believe, has been a remarkablesdiminution of 
crime. 

J have dwelt thus long upon it, because I believe the feeling in England on the 
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of the gaols as to render the establishment of reformatories unneces- 
sary. Some members of the committee thought that unworthy parents 
in India would urge their children to commit crime for the purpose 
of obtaining for them free education and maintenance; to counteract 
which, it was recommended that the English law to recover some- 
thing from the parents towards the maintenance of the child should 
be extended to India. Without advocating the institution of special 
reformatories, the means of separating juvenile offenders from adults 
was strongly urged, and it was deemed desirable that special sleep- 
ing accommodation should be provided in all prisons for every 
juvenile inmate. The necessity for such a measure, on moral 
grounds, is greater in the Hast than it is in Great Britain. 

Female Prisoners—The existing accommodation for female 
prisoners in district gaols was recommended to be improved and 
extended; separate accommodation to be provided for tried, untried, 
and civil female prisoners; special hospital room to be found for 
them, and all to be as much separated from the male prisoners as 
possible. 

In central gaols a special compartment, under the charge of an 
English or Eurasian matron, with female turnkeys and attendants, 
was deemed necessary. 

At present all female criminals in the Lower Provinces sentenced 


subject of whipping to be based on erroneous views regarding its supposed demoralising 
effects, and its deterrent influence on the criminal population. The infliction of 
physical pain is more dreaded by thieves, habitual criminals, and the depraved and 
dissolute, than any other form of punishment that would now be tolerated. So long 
‘as it is deemed right to flog soldiers and sailors, it is scarcely logical to consider 
criminals entitled to exemption on any ground of morality or expediency. The usual 
effect of flogging is thought to consist in its provoking anger and retaliation, and 
thus aggravating the causes of crimes of violence to which alone it is applied in 
England. However theoretically correct this view may be, long experience of 
criminals, and intimate knowledge of their proclivities lead me irresistibly to the 
conclusion that it is a punishment peculiarly fitted for offenders of low moral 
susceptibility, in which category all habitual criminals may fairly be placed ; that it 
is the most deterrent of all punishments to the class mentioned ; that it is followed 
by no moral degradation of such persons, their morality being already below the 
standard that would feel disgrace from its infliction ; that it costs little, and inflicts 
no permanent bodily injury on its recipients; and that it protects society more 
efficiently than any plan of imprisonment now in use. If it be well adapted to the 
native of Bengal, as I know it to be, I consider it to be still better suited for the 
British ruffian and thief, who is probably, in every sense, a worse man of his class - 
than his Bengali brother. In India it is simply impossible to maintain discipline in 
gaol without it, or the alternative of resorting to other punishments which endanger 
health and life. In England I strongly suspect that stringent prison discipline is, 
in existing circumstances, impracticable, mainly because whipping is not allowed to 
be resorted to for its maintenance. I deny emphatically its cruelty. I disbelieve 
absolutely its immorality, and I am thoroughly satisfied of its deterrent influence, 
when properly regulated, judiciously applied, and jealously guarded from abuse, as 
it ought to be. It should never, in any circumstances, be applied to any one to 
whom it could justly be considered a moral degradation, but such are not garotters, 
habitual thieves, ef id genus omne. 
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to penal servitude, or for more than one year of imprisonment, are 
placed ina special prison at Russa, near Alipore, and this gaol is 
under the charge of the authorities of the Alipore prison. 

In the district gaol, all women tried, untried, sentenced, and 
civil prisoners are herded together, and no special female agency is 
maintained for them. | 

Gaol Dietaries.—These were considered to be sufficient in gross 
quantity, but, except in Lower Bengal and in some parts of the 
Madras Presidency, to be deficient in variety. The suggestions of the 
committee were :— 

1. That animal food should form a portion of the dietary of all 
prisoners under trial and of all sentenced to imprisonment with 
labour: in the case of the former, to counteract the vital depression 
which at present causes a large amount of sickness and mortality 
among them; and in the case of labouring prisoners, to enable them 


_to bear without injury the strain of hard work. 


2. That there should be two meals daily, the principal meal in 
the evening; and that the Sunday dietary should be the same as 
that of week or work days. 

3. That the food should be properly cooked. 

4. That diminution of food should on no account be made a 
punitive measure. 

5. That every precaution should be taken to prevent any diminu- 
tion in the authorised scale by frauds, peculation, the use of false 
weights, &c. 

6. That every gaol should have a garden for the growth of fresh 
vegetables, condiments, and anti-scorbutic fruits and vegetables. © 

The prison dietary introduced by me in 1861, and detailed in the 
twenty-fifth volume of the Society’s Journal (pp. 192—194), is 
still in use, and is reported by most of the medical officers in Bengal 
to be ample in quantity and sufficiently varied. It was based as 
much as possible upon the scale and kinds of food used by the 
different classes to whom it referred when they were at large. It is 
just sufficient to maintain health and strength without placing the 
prisoners, as regards food, in a better position than the honest 
labourers of the same classes in their own houses. I have no doubt, 
however, that in times of scarcity and distress in Bengal, a large 
amount of crime is committed for the sole purpose of finding food 
and lodging at the public expense until the pressure ceases. 

Prison Discipline.—After carefully considering the peculiar pro- 
clivities of natives of India in regard to crime, and their estimate 
of the effects of punishments; the great want of prison accom- 
modation ; the unsatistactory state of gaol discipline from defective 
construction of prisons and the absence of a special body of officers for 
their immediate control, which renders the maintenance of discipline 
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dependent upon caprice or accident; and the absence of all trust- 
worthy data on the subject of the recurrence of crime, the com- 
mittee were of opinion :— 

1st. That short terms of imprisonments, as they render a sus- 
tained course of discipline practicable, have great advantages over 
long terms, when the same constant surveillance of habits and actions 
tends to render the prisoner reckless and desperate, and discipline, if 
it declines at last into connivance at the breach of its own restric- 
tions, loses all moral effect. 

2nd. That all prisons should have special European superinten- 
dents, and that the circumstances of India render it expedient that 
they should be medical officers. 

3rd. That well-organised labour should be the principal means 
of enforcing discipline in gaols. It has been ascertained that from 
it alone can be secured the order and regular distribution of time 
which are so repugnant to the criminal classes of India, and which 
alone render a residence in gaol to them an object of dread, appre- 
hension, and avoidance. As arule, they are universally idle, depraved, 
and irregular in ail their habits. 

To secure that the sentence of labour should be fairly carried out, 
the committee suggested that there should be three descriptions of 
work—hard, medium, and light—and that every convict should 
undergo a proportionate amount of each, according to the length of 
his sentence, before he should be entitled to any indulgence. 

The committee attached great importance to the principle that a 
judicial sentence should be inviolable; that the remission of any 
portion of it should not be allowed to depend upon the conduct of 
the prisoner; and that the only exception should be the occurrence 
of a rapidly spreading, uncontrollable mortality, such as occasionally 
happens in India, when, under certain regulations, prisoners sen- 
tenced for less than six months, and long-term prisoners with less 
than six months of unexpired sentence, should be released. 

fiewards.—The only rewards allowed by the committee to 
encourage submission to discipline and general good conduct are 
gradual mitigation of labour, from hard to medium and medium to 
light, always to be regarded as an indulgence: and promotion to 


offices of trust and responsibility within the prison. These offices — 


in Indian gaols are of three classes, and are never to exceed io per 
cent. of the number of convicts in any gaol. The classes are, work 
overseers, ward masters, and convict guards. No gratuities of any 
kind to be allowed for such offices; and no criminal convicted of 
murder, gang robbery, highway robbery, rape, or unnatural offences 
to be admitted to this indulgence. 

Punishments.—As all officers in charge of Indian gaols are armed 
with the powers of a magistrate within the precincts of their prisons, 
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they are entrusted with the authority to punish directly and sum- 
marily all gaol offences. 
The punishments recommended are :— 


1. Aimlegss labour, such as the crank. 

2. Solitary confinement for a period not exceeding seventy- 
two hours. 

8. Flogging, according to the provisions of the law on the 
subject. : 


_ The last named is found to be the most humane and efficient — 
punishment that can be resorted to. No really well-behaved convict 
is ever subjected to it; as carried out, it is never injurious to health ; 
it is a perpetual terror to habitual criminals, and those of ruffianly 
and degraded natures, who are almost invariably cowardly, and fear 
the least infliction of personal pain. It renders the maintenance of 
discipline easy, and in practice is rarely resorted to, inasmuch as 
the knowledge possessed by all refractory prisoners, that it will 
be unhesitatingly applied when deserved, restrains them from acts 
of violence, disobedience, and other infractions of discipline, to an 
extent that no amount of any other sort of punishment, unattended 
with immediate physical suffering, can effect. 

All punishments inflicted are reported monthly to the head of the 
gaol department, and great care is taken that punishment is not abused. 

I do not believe in the efficacy of any system of prison dis- 
cipline in which the power of summary punishment is not possessed 
and exercised by the authority in immediate charge of the convicts ; 
and I am satisfied that if a less sentimental public feeling existed on 
the subject in England, and the argumentum baculinum formed a 
portion of the sentence of all habitual offenders, as it does of 
garotters and those who are guilty of ruffianly assaults on women, 
the ranks of those classes would be remarkably and rapidly thinned. 
The result would be one of unmixed good, without any counter- 
balancing disadvantage that I am aware of. I know that this view 
of the matter is unpopular, and that any one who advocates it is sure 
to be pelted with every argument that confounds the use with the 
abuse of an instrument, and that assumes the existence of moral 
feelings in those in whom all morality is extinct, and who are not 
susceptible of personal degradation from any just and righteous inflic- 
tion of the pain which they never hesitate to apply to the victims of 
their violence or in the accomplishment of their nefarious purposes, 
when they meet with the slightest resistance. 

I speak from a personal experience of ten years of criminal 
classes, with whom I have been brought into near contact on a scale 
that, I believe, falls to the lot of no other single officer in any part of 
the world. 
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Lducation.—Although it does not appear on the face of their 
record, the Gaol Committee of 1864 evidently attached no importance 
to the education of Indian convicts, as an instrument of reformation. 

“Education,” they said, “may be a reward or a punishment, 
“ according to the character of the convict to whom it is accorded. 
“ To the sullen, the stupid, and the idle, it must be a real infliction; 
“ while to the quick and intelligent it might be a mitigation of the 
“tedium of confinement. It has been found an important aid to 
“ discipline, by employing the time after the conclusion of labour, 
‘“* whichis otherwise occupied in idle conversation; and it is a means 
** of completing the plan of never leaving the convict to himself, which 
“is, to the unreclaimed class, one of the most punitive elements in a 
“ strict system.”’ 

The recommendations of the committee were :— 

1. That education may be used as a means of prison discipline, 
but should on no account lead to any relaxation of the sentence. It 
will be found a useful employment of that portion of the prisoner’s 
time which is not occupied in labour. Nothing further should be 
aimed at than elementary instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the keeping of village accounts. 

2. That well-behaved convicts who are sufficiently educated might 
be employed as class instructors, but such instruction must never 
be allowed to count as an exemption from labour. 

The views of the Indian Prison Committee of 1838, upon the 
subject of the education of prisoners, were somewhat singular. They 
were of opinion that to educate the criminals of India would involve 
a very heavy expense for the least deserving body of men in the 
country, and that to devote any part of the sum assigned for the 
instruction of the people to teaching the worst class of the com- 
munity, the class who would be least likely to turn their instruction 
to good account, and who were the class least deserving of public 
favour, was a proposition which they were unable to approve. They 
further argued, that “there is no man whom it would cost more to 
“ instruct than a criminal prisoner; there is none who would sooner 
“ forget instruction. And it would surely be an unjust thing to let 
“ the children of an honest man, too poor himself to send them to 
‘“ school, want instruction, and to spend the money that might educate 


“¢ them in trying to teach a man whose only peculiarity is his dishonesty. — 


“‘ Besides, any instruction continuous enough to be effectual is quite 
“ inconsistent with any plan founded, as our plan is founded, on the 
principle of making a gaol a place to which its inmates will have every 
“ possible inducement not to return; and any instruction effectual 
“ enough to benefit the criminai on his release is inconsistent with 
“ another principle on which our plan is founded, namely, the making 
‘‘a gaol a place to which those who haye never been in it, should 
“ have every inducement not to go.” 
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“Tf,”? continue the committee, “ in any country, a small minority 
“ only are educated, and if by far the greater number of offenders 
“ belong to that minority, money spent on educating such offenders 
“ may, in such a country, not be thrown away ; although it may be 
*“* questionable, even there, whether it would not have been more 
“ advantageously spent in educating the same people before they had 
“ offended. But, under the circumstances of India, money so spent 
“would at best be thrown away; wherever it would tell at all, it 
would act as a direct premium on vice.” | 

Both committees further disapproved of all attempts to make | 
proselytes in gaols, but recommended the provision of better 
religious instruction for Christian prisoners. 

I shall return to this subject, when speaking of the statistics of 
the education of the criminal population of Lower Bengal. 

Habitual Offenders——In spite of stringent laws and strictly 
regulated prisons, there will always be a certain class “ whom no 
‘“‘ experience will teach, no punishment amend, no encouragement 
“induce to abandon evil habits, but who [will continue to] follow 
“ crime with all the eagerness of a pursuit, till it has landed them in 
“ the penal settlement, or brought them to the foot of the gallows.” 

In advanced countries this class may be banished in perpetuity, 
or so harassed as to compel its members to leave their country; but 
such a result can scarcely be looked for in India, where predatory 
tribes and hereditary castes of criminals are added to the list of those 
who prey habitually on society from determined predilection for crime. 

The Indian penal code authorises the transportation for life of a 
certain class of offenders against property, who, by a repetition of 
erime, are classed in the category of professional criminals. 

For hereditary offenders, such as the Indian gypsies, who are 
homeless wanderers, and live by theft, the formation of penal colonies 
was recommended, in which they could earn an honest livelihood, far 
removed from all their old associations. Penal settlements on the 
continent of India have been tried for such offenders, and have 
failed, because they could not prevent the return of the criminal to 
his old haunts and associations. 

The committee also recommended that every prisoner sentenced 
to more than seven years’ imprisonment, should be banished from 
the continent of India—to undergo the last four years of their 
sentences—the first three being passed in a central gaol in India. 

Tickets-of-Leave.—The committee were averse to tickets-of-leave, 
as interfering with the inviolability of judicial sentences, and 
as being a species of device to get rid of some of the many evils 
attendant on long sentences. ‘They hoped that short sentences and 
their rigorous fulfilment would render all such devices unnecessary. 

Classification of Convicts was regarded as of importance, in 
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preventing the contamination of the less depraved by the more 
depraved criminals, and ensuring that a man should go out of prison, 
if unreformed, at least not worse than he was when imprisoned. 

The first great division recommended was founded on the 
assumption that offences against the person and offences against 
property are dictated by a different class of motives and impulses ; 
the former indicating the existence of ungoverned passions, the 
latter the absence of moral restraint. These again were to be 
subdivided according to the gravity of the offence. 

The four divisions thus constituted would stand as follows :— 

I. Offences against the person— 
(a) With premeditated malice. 
(6) Without premeditation. 


IT. Offences against property— 
(a) Robbery or theft with aggravating circumstances. 
(6) Simple theft. 


The subdivisions of the above were to be determined by— 
I. Sex. Males to be separated from females. 
II. Age. Juvenile offenders to be separated from adults. 
III. Religion. Christians to be separated from non-christians. 
IV. Nature of punishment— 
- (a) Condemned prisoners. ] To be separated from all other 
(6) Life prisoners. prisoners. 


The prisons should be so constructed as to admit of these separa- 
tions; and each class should have a distinctive prison dress, so as to 
be immediately recognisable. 

The remainder of the recommendations of the committee related 
to the necessity of securing proper persons for prison officers, by the 
payment of sufficient salaries; the regulation of fines imposed on 
prison officers for breaches of duty; the importance of providing 
suitable accommodation for European prisoners in every district and 
central gaol; and the urgent need of introducing in India a proper 
system of judicial statistics. The French system was strongly 
recommended, as complete in detail and clear in arrangement. For 
prisons, the returns determined to be essential by the International 
Statistical Congress, held in London in 1860, were urged, to secure 
uniformity, and admit of comparison with the records of other 
countries. 

I have endeavoured for some time to collect such statistics, as 
my printed reports for the past ten years show. This has been an 
extremely difficult task, from various circumstances which I do not 
deem it necessary to detail, but which have at length been overcome. 
I hope in future to obtain and place on record every class of prison 
fact deemed necessary for the purposes of legislation, by the Congress 
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above referred to ; but I need scarcely inform the Statistical Society 
that such a record, however complete and perfect in itself, will 
throw little real light upon many of the most important circum- 
stances connected with crime and criminals, unless supplemented by 
a sound and comprehensive system of judicial statistics, and by a 
correct census of population. Neither of these exist at present ; yet 
all the means of collecting them are in the possession of the Indian 
Government, and it is to be hoped that the present reproach on the 
subject will, ere long, be removed. I have lost a whole month’s con- 
tinuous labour in scrutinizing the police and judicial administration 
reports of the Lower Provinces, in a vain attempt to extract from 
them a consistent view of the criminal statistics of the population 
who furnish the inmates of the prisons subject to my supervision. 
These reports contain a vast amount of interesting and often valuable 
information, but so ill digested, drawn up in such different ways, 
with no fixed system of record, and no real basis of calculation as to 
population, that I have been unable to draw any conclusions from 
them on which reliance could be placed. I have not, therefore, 
reduced them for presentation to this Society, as I hoped to have 
been able to do when I commenced my task. 

The Government of India has sanctioned the formation of central 
prisons, in which all criminals of more than one year of sentence are 
to be subjected to a well-regulated system of discipline, unattainable in 
the existing district gaols; and I have no doubt that the measure 
will, in time, produce the fruit expected of it—diminution of crime and 
reformation of offenders, so far as such reformation is possible in 
the existing state of society in India. 

This leads me to the next point of interest in connection with 
Indian prisons, viz., the peculiar characteristics of Indian criminals 
and the principal classes from which their ranks are recruited. 


II.— General Characteristics of Indian Prisoners. 


In estimating the probable effects of any plan of prison discipline 
and penal restraint, it is necessary to take into account the character 
of the criminal classes to whom they are applied. In Europe this is 
easier, and less complicated than it isin India. Some writers on the 
subject have gone the length of declaring that the natives of India 
are destitute of all moral feeling, because perjury, forgery, official 
corruption, and the whole category of offences against public justice 
are rife among them, and are not regarded with the same feelings 
of aversion as they are in most Christian countries. Upon this the 
Prison Discipline Committee of 1838 justly remarked, that “in 
“ looking back on the time that is past we think that we see enough 
“to account for the low tone of feeling which prevails amongst the 
“ inhabitants of India, without resorting to the extreme supposition 
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“ of a general and hopeless depravity in moral sentiments amongst so 
* considerable a portion of the human race.” 

That the commission of crime generally is not deemed to be so dis- 
graceful by natives of India as it is by the majority of Englishmen, 
is undoubted; and it may fairly be attributed to ages of misgovern- 
ment and oppression, to the facility of commission, and difficulty of 
detection, of many of the most common offences, to the system of 
entire castes who inherit a criminal career, and pursue it as others 
do a lawful calling, and to the existence of persons bound together 
by no hereditary tie, whose profession is the commission of the most 
appalling crimes. The thugs, and professional poisoners, are the 


worst examples of the latter, the dacoits, or gang robbers, the best. — 


Even these people had and have codes of morality of their own, and in 
most matters, not directly connected with their calling, are probably 
not much worse than the bulk of the community among whom they 
reside. As a rule it may, I think, be safely asserted, that “an 
“ Indian criminal is probably a better man than any other criminal of 
“ the same sort.’’* 

Again, the prevailing crimes of different parts of India differ 
nearly as much as their soil and climate, and the national character 
of their inhabitants. 

Heinous offences, since its annexation, are said to be compara- 
tively uncommon in the Punjab—thuggee to be extinct, and gang 
robbery nearly unknown. Riots and affrays are not numerous, and 
when they happen usually arise from passion and impulse, seldom 
from premeditation and revenge. Murder is the most common of 
the heinous crimes, not for purposes of spoliation, but from the 
uncontrolled impulse of a people peculiarly sensitive to injury, and 
ready to revenge it. The same may be said of the rajpoots, 
and of many of the higher castes and classes in Oudh, and even of 
some classes of the population as low down as the province of 
Behar. Among all these people, woman is usually a t¢eterrima 
causa of crime—jealousy, and the rage consequent on it ending too 
often in the murder of the weaker party. In Lower Bengal wife 
murder is probably as frequent, but from no chivalrous impulse. 

Cattle theft, again, is an endemic crime in all the pastoral districts 


of India which afford facilities for its commission, and consequently 


present difficulties in its detection. In the Punjab it assumes the 
dignity of an honourable calling, in proof of which an eminent 
authority on the subject has recorded, that boys are taught to earn 
their first turban by the theft of a buffalo or a cow. In that 
province, under the vigorous rule of the Lawrences and Sir Robert 
Montgomery, it has been the subject of special legislation, and a com- 


* «Prison Discipline Committee of 1838,” p. 97. 
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bination of fine, flogging, and imprisonment are said to be rapidly 
reducing it. 

The bulk of the criminal population of most parts of India 
consists, however, of burglars and thieves, and the cause of this is 
easily determined. Houses are extremely insecure, there being usually 
but a mud or a mat wall to oppose the entrance of a robber. 
Money is scarcely ever invested—probably never by the bulk of the 
community—and the wealth of the majority is kept in the form of 
coin or of gold and silver ornaments, for the melting of which the 
crucible of the receiver of stolen goods is always ready. The temp- 
tation to steal, from the facility of concealment and ease of 
execution, is consequently irresistible to the idle and dissipated, who 
abound in most Indian communities, and are nowhere more 
numerous than in Lower Bengal. 

From the natural timidity of the inhabitants, their inability and 
unwillingness to defend themselves or their property, and the temp- 
tation afforded by the isolated position of the houses of many of the 
wealthy landholders, gang robbery is a frequent and successful crime 
in many parts of the Lower Provinces. It is seldom or never com- 
mitted by natives of Bengal, or by the inhabitants of the district 
in which it occurs. The dacoits are almost always strangers from 
Oudh, Behar, and even from more distant provinces. Before its 
annexation, Oudh was undoubtedly the chief source of supply of this 
bold, determined, and lawless class of criminals. Whether resisted by 
the armed retainers of those whom they attacked and despoiled, or 
no resistance was offered, they were cruel, and destroyed without 
hesitation any who crossed their path, or whom they believed to be 
capable of identifying them: hence murder, mutilation, and arson 
are the general accompaniments of their raids. They are well 
organised, conduct their plans with much dexterity, and disperse so 
rapidly after the accomplishment of their plans that few know at 
the time whence they came and whither they have gone. The 
reports of Sir Wm. Sleeman, and of the various officers who suc- 
ceeded him in the Dacoity Department, are full of interest, and 
contain incidents of romance, compared with which the Turpins, 
Jack Sheppards, and other heroes of the English highways are very 
vulgar ruffans. Sometimes they travelled as the suite and escort of 
a princess or rajah on a pilgrimage to holy shrines, and spared no 
expense in barbaric splendour suitable to their supposed mission. 
At other times they represented merchants, or sepoys on furlough 
to their homes, or any other characters likely to conceal their purpose 
and disarm the suspicions of the authorities through whose districts 
they passed. They obtained accurate information of all treasure 
likely to be sent from one part of the country to the other, and 
of all valuable property accessible to sudden attack, and their 
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plans were carefully concerted often for months before their 
execution. 

The river robbers of Eastern Bengal, who may fairly be regarded 
as fresh-water pirates, are also numerous, a source of much mischief 
to river traffic, and difficult to apprehend and convict. The in- 
habitants of many parts of the eastern districts dread them greatly. 

The class of professional poisoners is also numerous, and I 
believe usually travel as faquirs or religious mendicants. When I 
was chemical examiner to the Government, numerous packages of 
poisons carried by these persons were sent to me for examination, 
and I generally found them to contain aconite, stramonium, white 
arsenic, corrosive sublimate, lal chittra, and similar substances, with 
the criminal uses of which they are well acquainted. 

As a rule, in Bengal, the majority of persons convicted of mis- 
demeanours are agriculturists or landed proprietors; and most of 
those convicted of burglary, theft, and the higher offences, are 
usually tradesmen, mechanics, domestic servants, or people of low 
caste, such as gwallas, domes, dosads, &e. 

To enter further into this subject would not only exceed the 
limits of space and time allotted to me, but be foreign to the 
immediate object of my paper. My sketch, superficial as I admit it 
to be, is intended to show how extremely difficult it is to devise any 
scheme of prison discipline that will adapt the punishment to the 
crime and the criminal, and thereby tend to repress crime by 


measures calculated to counteract the causes in which it originates. | 


This subject has been so frequently discussed in Europe, without 
any practical result, that I am unwilling to enlarge upon it beyond 
reiterating my conviction that the difficulties of dealing successfully 
with crime by penal and reformatory measures in India, are much 
greater than they are at home, and that they require to be studied 
with more care and attention than have heretofore been bestowed 
upon them. Among the best means of throwing light upon the 
subject is, undoubtedly, the collection of accurate and extended 
judicial statistics. 

My statistics for the five years 1860-64 inclusive show that the 
chief classes from which the criminal population of the Lower 
Bengal is recruited are agricultural labourers, coolies, domestic 
servants, petty landholders, and small shopkeepers. 

From the tillers of the soil, the numbers of the inimutes of the 
prisons under my charge are very great. Their numbers being in— 


Committals. 
SOO eeacseridistuatcitievncal bight: 27,578 out of 52,068 
BO ararer rncatessvet cesnanstieenopoiees 28,692 ,, 49,667 
Oe a casi atk soe 31,501 4, 58,135 
EGO ease ei tit iesuaseevsausnedveasvoakedes SLI | . 69,563 


"DAT ce a triatye itl nstereieasssdateveis 34,027 4, 63,360 
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or very nearly half the whole prison population. This is somewhat 
higher than the average mentioned in M. Duchatel’s report of 1844, 
as the result of a quarter of a century of observation in France. 
As a rule, the agricultural population of Bengal are absolutely 
ignorant, and the amount of crime among them depends very much 
on the nature of the crops. Again, when the harvests are ripe for 
reaping, thefts are most numerous; and in years of scarcity crime of 
all kinds, against person as well as ch aetik property, is most 
abundant. ; 
The class of day labourers rank next to the field workers in 
numbers, ignorance, and crime. Their numbers were in— 


BECO asset oiscn Meeaeetecacosutteeas SM Rat eoceten Suave 75312 
RGLE, SASSeea rae ctisatensdt so nente< G eanevndnds inetd sac ii ctineek 6,422 
i Wale te Pee aie Rt SEe oe rrer Ts Sent a reer oree terns tgt hte 8,648 
HOS SetStberr eae nee eres 45346 
(saa ot opeanintine ied Meola perlarincenen bade ieee 10,505 


or a fraction more than 14 per cent. of the whole number com- 
mitted to prison. Their crimes, and the causes of their crimes, are 
very much the same as those of the agriculturists, with whom they 
are very closely allied in circumstances and position. They also, as 
a body, are ignorant of instruction in any form. 

Next to, but not very much below, the day labourers are the 
domestic servants, of whom the numbers in the years mentioned were 
as follows :— 


ye Nan rass eas sh dag cau Baltetetbncctatcvisendessassioduntanss 5,434 
LOM SM ets sreee Mary seca cateatabsiuiads Seaelysodedesodne alioetoss 5310 
ia ta Ria eae es Ae ERE hae a heaciectae ioe sade 6,261 
"So Ta es ctrl Me ie a8 be ck Ra oA 6,435 
MES oi Ne SE OTIS se coda Ses hotncs Dhiosice 6,243 


From this class come the greatest number of regular petty thieves ; 
crimes against the person being comparatively rare among them. 

Immediately following the domestic servants, but at a con- 
siderable distance, are a class of small shopkeepers, called moodies, 
whose occupation is to sell food—grain, pulses, spices, and condi- 
ments. Their numbers were, in— 


SOO o ccesesenscansouanrins,nasaansncs sat deutcsareuseaaasesy etme vaees 1,054 
53 UN erate ea fee IME TETRA OR TE OA Sn PR Corer ty 1,426 
HOLA cb swe bbued duvdss «hte a chasbaapecuonmact rate eeteal Alans ts A LjAOG 
GEE 2253.8 su dilcihuBidada nad hear AREER ea vn hGes 5392 
1 a ene ee, ee ee 1,835 


Their crimes are likewise chiefly theft, fraudulent weights, cheating, 
falsification of food, &e. 

The petty landholders furnish a little more than 1 per cent. of 
the criminal population, and among them crimes against the person 
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are more frequent than crimes against property. Boundary disputes, 
with cattle trespass and theft of crops, are frequent among them. 

The handicraft class, corresponding to our mechanics, are usually 
in better circumstances, better educated, and, in consequence, less 
criminal than the three first named classes. . 

Among the curiosities of the criminal records of the five years, 
which are the basis of my paper, are a poet, a songster, an astrologer, 
an indigo planter, a ship captain, an engineer, two tea planters, a 
solicitor, and a prince. 

Vagrants and prostitutes add very little to the criminal popu- 
lation—the priests in gaol being more numerous than the two 
together. Of the last-named there were, n— 


SGU cys sscaatsvsschviceraceceusestaors toc oudseee saostetores te Sensi Ly 
SGI estiaesssaceusaockurteas cereus carta ear are aie eeaee 1972 
PO. fais Gecapsuvvecnmouavgs seswon teas seaniebestieccestenescsumacasvens 240 
LGB, rand deicevsciatecsvndnigiec asian enecssneaes ul eiuatsevciainiye 254 
MA. sss sls tance NenionsaSeeeveo husk Loans ate ote apenas 170 


These men are for the most part dissolute, idle, and, although not 
entirely ignorant, are not possessed of much education. My records 
do not show, nor are there any documents in existence in the 
judicial department to exhibit, the connexion between density of 
population and crime. 

Of the classes who live by crime, such as thugs, dacoits or gang 
robbers, and professional poisoners, the first-named have very 
nearly disappeared, if they are not quite extinguished by the opera- 
tion of the special agency employed to hunt them down. 

I regret to be unable to show what proportion the committals 
of each class bears to the class itself, or what is the relation of 
committals to the whole population, either as regards town or 
country, area, or density of population, sex, age, or occupation. ‘The 
reason of this I have already stated. 


IV.—Prisoners in Custody and their Disposal from 1860-61 
to 1864-65.—(Tasius I-—YV.) 


The two most prominent points of interest in the tables are the 
apparent increase in the number of committals, and the very large 
proportion of acquittals. 

In 1836, the area of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency was estimated to be 174,854 square miles, peopled by 
38,817,874 persons, or in the proportion of 222 to each square 
mile. In that year 65,626 persons were committed to gaol, of 
whom 33,984 were convicted. The ratio of offenders to population 
was I in 591, and of convictions £ in 1,142 souls.* 

Colonel Sykes, in his paper on Criminal Justice in India, pub- 


* < Speed’s Criminal Statistics of Bengal,” a work of very doubtful authority. 
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lished in the Transactions of this Society for May, 1848, estimates 
the population at 39,957,561, or, in round numbers, forty millions 
of souls. In 1837, the same authority states the number of convic- 
tions to have been 38,902, or 1 in every 1,028 persons. In 1840 
the convictions were 42,785, or 1 to 935 souls. These include 
police cases. 

In my tables, which exclude all petty police cases and include all 
bona fide committals to prison, the numbers are :— 














1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 
Gamantitels. acenae< 48,626 58,135 59,536 63,360 
Conivi® Hons isic...is08s.-- 2'7,064 80,424 30,842 30,311 
Acquittals ...........00:605 14,311 18,914 19,338 22,360 


Iam not quite sure of the absolute accuracy of my return of 
committals, as | have reason to believe that some of the individuals 
have appeared twice in the returns when transferred from the sub- 
divisions to the district gaols. These cases, if they occur, are, how- 
ever, few in number, and will not materially affect the results. The 
return of convictions and acquittals is, however, liable to no such 
error. 

Assuming Colonel Sykes’ estimate of the population "of Bengal 
to be sufficiently near for all practical purposes, the proportion of 
convictions to population has considerably diminished of late years. 

All these calculations, however, in the absence of a correct census, 
are such mere guesses at the truth, that little real value can be 
attached to them. Tor example, in “The Statesman’s Year Book 
“ for 1866,” the area. of Bengal is assumed to be 280,200 square 
miles, and the population to amount to 41,498,608 souls. I do not 
know whence these figures are obtained, but I am quite certain that 
the population of the Lower Provinces is over-estimated, and that 
it has not increased in the last few years, in consequence of the 
ravages of a very destructive form of fever for the last four or five 
years, and of the number of coolies who have emigrated in the same 
time. The famine in Orissa has also contributed to the decrease of 
population, although, from my knowledge of that province, I hope 
and believe that the loss of life has been considerably overstated. 

The acquittals were numerous, having been— 


MESO gh dnsan auvine cysrahgn sds auemromemmaanteaare ea tend takes Ss ae 14,311 
A di doce sanira gs ic teudssia the eee Mein Mr cacduigan se Moesoee 18,919 
Neyer os besels i scdd cao Gices Tee Ate SN win fisios vnvensie 19,338 
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These figures have little value in themselves, in the absence of 
the police and judicial statistics, by which alone they can be 
properly explained. The detection and proof of crime in India are 
at all times extremely difficult. Part of this difficulty is rightly 
attributed to the nature of native testimony, accompanied, as it 
usually is in Bengal, with an utter disregard for truth, and the 
impossibility of framing any oath, affirmation or declaration, that is 
binding on the consciences of those who appear in the eriminal 
courts. Much is due to the sympathy of large classes of the 
population with criminals, a cause which, in more civilised countries, 
is attended with a similar result. The ties of caste and brotherhood 
in such cases are rarely broken, and never voluntarily. Again, false 
swearing is a marketable commodity ; any amount of it can be pur- 
chased at reasonable rates by the unscrupulous, for any purpose 
whatever. Few persons of the lower castes can be got to give 
testimony against a Brahmin, to screen whom is considered a laud- 
able and a moral act. The influence of landholders over their 
dependents is all-powerful, and is seldom enlisted on the side of 
truth and justice; probably never when they are themselves con- 
cerned in the matter in hand, as too frequently happens in boundary 
disputes and agrarian crimes generally. 

The effects of climate in speedily destroying identity, wana by 
birds and beasts of prey, and the rapid running rivers into which 
hundreds of bodies are thrown without any eine intent, also add 
to the difficulty im numberless cases, and render it more than 
probable that a large number of crimes against the person are either 
never detected or cannot be brought home to the perpetrators. The 
corruption of the police, although last is assuredly not least in the 
category of difficulty, as I have had some personal opportunities of 
knowing. 

I am, however, one of those who consider that, in the matter of 
truth and honesty, the Bengalis are neither better nor worse than 
many nations boasting of a higher civilisation and a purer faith, and 
that they in no degree merit the wholesale condemnation with which 
they are generally visited by those who write and talk much, and 
really know very little of them. Some of the wild tribes—Kols 
and Sonthals—although little better than savages, are remarkably 
truthful ; and education has, in other parts of the Lower Provinces, 
done so much to improve the morals and manners of those brought 
within its influence, that a few years will, I am firmly convinced, 
produce a marked difference in the character of the people, of which 
the immediate effect will be the diminution of crime, and the more 
easy administration of justice. 
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V.—Sickness and Mortality of Prisoners in Bengal for the same 
Period.—(Tasies VI—XI1.) 


Sickness and death unfortunately play so important a part in 
the economy of the prisons of the Lower Provinces, that a large 
amount of time and attention are, of necessity, bestowed upon the 
subject. If the records were kept with the minuteness and care 
necessary, it would be abundantly evident that. much disease and 
consequent loss of life, are due to causes over which mere sanitary 
measures can exercise little control. Indian prisoners as a body are 
exceedingly dissipated, and in such a state of health at the time of 
imprisonment as to bear confinement extremely ill, and to succumb 
readily to morbific agencies that are innocuous to those whose frames 
are not reduced by riot and debauchery. I have caused records of 
the health of prisoners on admission and discharge to be kept for 
some years, and although they are not drawn up with the detail and 
exactness required for statistical purposes, they show that at least 
10 per cent. of the persons committed to gaol in Lower Bengal are 
in bad health, and that a considerable proportion of these labour 
under mortal diseases to which they rapidly fall victims when impri- 
soned. This is a matter beyond our control. By far the greater 
number of deaths is, however, due to preventible causes, such as over- 
crowding, bad drainage, imperfect ventilation, and improper con- 
servancy arrangements. 

The tables which I have prepared show that the death-rate for 
every hundred of the average prison population ranged from 6°17 
in 1864 to 13:29 in 1860, giving a mean mortality-rate for the 
lustrum of g‘05 per cent. 

In France, in the period from 1836 to 1849, the mean death-rate 
was 7°44 per cent., and in the five years between 1850 and 1855-6 
28 per cent.: inthe five years from 1856-1860 it was 6°04 per cent. 

The proportion of sick to strength in the Bengal gaols oscillated 
between a minimum of 15452 per cent. in 1861, and a maximum of 
190°76 per cent. in 1860. The fluctuation in the percentage of 
deaths to treated was still greater, viz., 3°80 in 1864 and 6°97 in 1860. 

The mean death-rate of men and women respectively from 
1861-64 were 8°73 for the former and 3°40 for the latter, calculated 
on the average number of each class in custody. Women in Bengal 
bear imprisonment much better than men, from their more sedentary 
habits, their greater seclusion, and their greater freedom from the 
effects of vice and excess, when at large. 

As respects religion, Christians are the most healthy in prison, 
Mahommedans come next, the Hindus are third in the scale, and the 
other denominations, which include Kols, Sonthals, and the Hill 
Tribes generally, die in greatest number. 
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As regards the period of incarceration, the greatest risk to life is 
during the first year of imprisonment to both term and life pri- 
soners. Once the prisoners survive the earlier risks, and become 
accustomed to a gaol life, they are more capable of resisting its 
destructive influences, until among convicts sentenced for life many 
attain a very advanced age, and die of natural decay. 

With reference to the ages at which death occurs, there is con- 
siderable fluctuation. For the three years specified in my table the 
greatest mortality was between 30 and 60 years of age. 

These records will have to be collated for many years, and the 
ratio of deaths to be calculated for less than decennial periods 
before any definite conclusions can be arrived at. | 

In 1863 and 1864 the convicts employed in out-door labour 
died in greater proportion than those engaged in in-door labour; 
and little less than 6 per cent. of the average number of prisoners 
under trial died in those years. 

The classes of criminals who die in greatest numbers, and the 
death-rate on the average number of each elass in prison, are shown 
in the subjoined table :— 





1863. 1864. 

Per ent. Per cnt. 
MEIRIOWOS. Ch scacvcestaretends tel 10°09 6°92 
BI SCOMES “cis, weiss chaneaen ts 17°54 6°85 
Murderers .......... adeaht 7°90 5°02 
eat ies sdacsne neg oss 8°63 2°84, 
Cattle stealers _............ 53 3°24 





These five classes represented more than 50 per cent. of the 
whole mortality of those years. This result has obtained for some 
years, and is undoubtedly due to the habits of the classes mentioned 
prior to imprisonment. 

As regards occupation, before they become the inmates of gaols, 
the agricultural population and coolies perish in greatest numbers, 
both relatively and absolutely. Next to them are the domestic 
servants, from whom the class of thieves is very largely recruited. 

The diseases that are most fatal in the Bengal gaols are dysentery, 
diarrhea, cholera, fevers, and phthisis. Dysentery and diarrhea kill 
the greatest number, and after them cholera. In the ten years 
from 1854 to 1863, 1°86 per cent. of the deaths were caused by 
cholera, and 8°12 per cent. by all other diseases together. The 
mortality rate for that period having been 9'98. 

Were it not that I have already exceeded the limits of space 
allowed to me, my records would enable me to show the influence of 
Season upon sickness and mortality, the fluctuations of the 
death-rate from cholera and from other diseases, the exact amount 
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of effect caused in each gaol by the presence or absence of cholera, 
and other points of interest, regarding which it seems to me to be of 
- importance to collect and record facts for future guidance. In such 
matters no amount of detail can be rightly regarded as useless 
because no present practical deduction can be drawn from it. 

My last table exhibits the gaols under my charge in the order of 
healthiness in 1864, and the difference between the mortality of 
that year and the death-rate of the previous decade. From the 
table it will be seen that the oscillation of the mortality-rate was 
between ogg and 18°47 per cent. of average strength, or mean 
prison population. 

The extraordinary errors which appear to have been committed 
by the recent Cholera Conference held at Constantinople, exhibit 
in the strangest manner the urgent need of collecting exact statistics 
of disease and mortality in Eastern countries; and I believe prison 
returns at present afford the only really reliable information on the 
subject. My returns in this respect are I believe the most detailed 
and exact in existence in any country. 


ViI—Reconvictions. 


The returns for relapse of crime have only recently been kept in 
Lower Bengal, and are not yet sufficiently exact or extended to 
throw much light on the subject. In 1868, 419 persons were 
reconvicted, of whom no less than 222 were thieves; and of these 
219 were again found guilty of theft. Of burglars, 22 were re- 
convicted of the same crime. 

In 1864, the recommittals amounted to 595, of whom 282 had 
previously been punished for theft, 20 for burglary, 61 for bad 
livelihood (vagrancy), 41 for assaults, 12 for gang robbery, 22 for 
cattle stealing, 26 for criminal breach of contract. 

The chief crimes for which they were reconvicted were, for theft, 
284; burglary, 24; vagrancy, 45; lurking house trespass, 32; 10 for 
riot, 24 for assaults, 17 for receiving stolen property, &c. 

The greater number were resentenced for short periods, and of 
the whole number 383, or two-thirds, relapsed into crime within one 

_year of their discharge from prison, showing that imprisonment had 
effected no deterrent influence on them. 

The data in existence at present regarding reconvictions in my 
circle of superintendence are, however, too scanty and imperfect to 
permit of any practical inferences of value being deduced from them. 


VII.— Escape and Reapprehensions. 


Of the average number of prisoners in custody about 1°80 per 
cent. escape, and 35 per cent. of the runaways are recaptured. The 
chief cause of the facility and frequency of escape is undoubtedly 
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the extreme insecurity of many of the prisons, some of which have 
mud, and a few mat, walls. A curious fact connected with the re- 
capture of the gaol-breakers is, that the majority are retaken at their 
own homes. The longing to revisit his family is to a Bengali a 
stronger feeling than the fear of being retaken. When he has been 
able to see his home again, should he escape detection, he is usually 
content to disappear until he is forgotten. During the pursuit 
of the mutineers in the Oudh teraie, or jungle bordering the 
base of the Himalayas, in 1858, a large and prosperous colony of 
escaped convicts was discovered. They had settled there for many 
years, and had cleared and cultivated the land on which they had 
squatted. Large numbers of them must have perished in the first 
instance; the remainder had become acclimatized in a situation 
ordinarily so dangerous to life, and consequently so little frequented, 
that their very existence was unknown beyond the limits of the 
convict population. 


VIIL— Cost of Prisoners. —(Tasie XII.) 


In the nine years of my incumbency, from 1856-57 to 1864-65 
inclusive, the average number of prisoners in custody was 164,827. 
The cost for clothing, guarding, hospital charges, contingencies, 
and the executive establishments of the gaols, was 632,154/. In 
1862, the guarding of the prisons began to be made over to the civil 
constabulary then organized, in consequence of which the regular 
prison establishment entertained for that purpose was gradually 
dispensed with. The cost for police guards, who take no part in the 
general management of the prisons, and are charged exclusively 
with the duties of watch and ward, from 1862-63 to 1864-65, was 
34,2571. The cost of repairs and additions to the prisons was 
53,402/., up to 1863-64, the returns for public works for 1864-65 
not having been received in my office when the calculations of the 
year were made up. The cost of general superintendence was 
36,3921. The entire cost, therefore, amounted in whole numbers to 
756,267/. This gives a gross average annual cost of each prisoner 
of about 4. 11s., including every head of charge. 

From this should be deducted the income of the prisons from 
all sources (net profits on gaol industry, and amount allowed for 
labour of convicts on prison buildings), 262,687/., the net cost of 
maintenance was therefore 493,560/., or about 3/. a prisoner. 
Thus very nearly one-third of the whole outlay for prisons in the 
Lower Provinces was returned to the State, by the profitable 
industry of the prisoners sentenced to labour. 

If to the above calculations be added 20,000/. for buildings in 
1864-65, taking the actual outlay of the most expensive year for my 
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estimate, the gross and net cost of each prisoner, calculated on the 
average, must be increased by about 15s. 

When these figures are compared with the cost of prisons and 
prisoners in Great Britain, and every allowance is made for the 
widely different circumstances of the two countries, I think it will 
be admitted that economy has been carried to its utmost limits in 
the prisons under my charge. It should be remembered that, in 
Lower Bengal, the cost of labour, of food, of clothing, and of every 
necessary of life has, from the unexampled prosperity of the 
country, been more than doubled in the last twenty years. The food 
of a prisoner in Lower Bengal in 1815, cost 11. 10s.; in 1825, 10. gs. ; 
in 1835,-17. 16s.; m 1845, 21. 10s8.; in 1855, 27. 1s.; and in 1868, 
21. 10s.; while the real market value of the food in the last year had 
risen at least 50 per cent. above the cost of the same articles in 1845. 
The same may be said of clothing, bedding, building materials, and 
of nearly every article required for a prison. 


IX.—Education and Reformation of Prisoners.—(TaBiEe XIII.) 


In the last five years, from 1860-64 inclusive, of the prisoners 
committed to gaol in Bengal, 92 per cent. were absolutely ignorant, 
6°75 per cent. could read and write, and the remainder were fairly 
educated for their position in life. 

The amount and extent of influence of education upon the 
diminution of crime has not yet been fairly established even in 
civilized countries. In France two-fifths of the persons accused of 
crime are from its most ignorant, the agricultural population, but 
that population represents more than two-fifths of the whole body of 
the people. After the cultivators, in the same country, the most 
numerous recruits of the criminal classes are those who work up the 
products of the soil, who represent a fourth of the whole number of 
criminals. 

The proportion of those accused of crime against the person from 
the educated classes is 416 in 1,000, against 408 in 1,000 of cul- 
tivators of the soil. The two classes who are least frequently 
accused of crimes against the person are traders (170 in 1,000} and 
persons without any fixed calling (the gens sans aveu of the French 
code, the bad livelihood class of the Indian penal code), 240 in 1,000. 

Eleven-twentieths of all the persons tried in the criminal courts 
of France from 1826 to 1856 inclusive were entirely ignorant. This 
was the mean of twenty-five years of observation, but each quin- 
quennial period isolated, exhibited changes showing the progress of 
education in France. Of 1,000 individuals accused of crimes against 
the person, an average of 535 could neither read nor write; of the 
same class 562 per 1,000 were accused of crimes against property. 
The diminution in the proportional number of the uninstructed was 
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more marked in regard to crimes against the person than in relation 
to crimes against property. The cause of this appeared to be that, 
from 1846 to 1850, those accused of theft were less numerous than 
from 1826 to 1830, while the number of forgers had sensibly 
increased. ‘The latter are all more or less instructed. Many among 
the former are entirely ignorant. 

Monsieur Boudin, from whose valuable work on statistical geo- 
graphy the above details are borrowed, exclaims: “ On s’etonne 
souvent de voir le crime augmenter avec l’instruction. Mais qu’est 
ce done que l’instruction sans l’education, simon une arme de plus 
pour le mal. Sans religion, la morale a-t-elle seulement une raison 
d’étre.”’ 

Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam 
Preemia si tollas.”* 


Upon the subject of religious instruction in Indian gaols, my 
opinions have undergone no change since 1862, and without such 
instruction I am satisfied that education as an instrument of moral 
reformation is utterly inefficacious. As an agent, and a powerful 
agent of discipline, I am disposed to concur in the view of the 
matter taken by the Indian Prison Discipline Committee of 1864. 

I regard industrial training as by far the most efficient means of 
reformation for Indian prisoners. The true principles that should 
regulate prison industry do not appear to me to be well understood. 
The first condition undoubtedly is, that it should be hard work, 
suited for sentences of rigorous imprisonment. The next, that it 
should be some form of handicraft easily learnt by the ignorant 
agricultural population of the country; the last, that it should be 
profitable, and assist in repaying to the State the cost of main- 
tenance of the convict, and thus from an unproductive consumer 
convert him into a profitable self-supporter. In addition to this, 
each of my labouring convicts has his share of out-door work in 
the gaol garden, partly to counteract the scorbutic tendency of 
sedentary in-door work, in part to supply the prison with a constant 
variety of wholesome fresh vegetable food, and in some measure to 
teach them improved modes of cultivation, which they will not be 
slow to turn to account on the termination of their imprisonment. 

Three of the prisons under my charge are entirely self-sup- 
porting, and two others were rapidly becoming so when I left India. 


X.—Bengal Gaol Code. 


The earliest prison rules for India were drawn up in Bengal 
more than fifty years ago. Subsequently to this, special rules were 
framed for the Alipore gaol. At a later period, all the rules and 
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regulations regarding prison management in Bengal and the North 
West Provinces were incorporated in a valuable digest of the 
“* Criminal Law of India,’’ by Mr. Beaufort of the Bengal Civil 
Service. In the last edition of this work, all existing rules and 
regulations were brought up to date by me, and published in a 
‘separate form for the use of the department under my charge in 1857. 

In 1858, a gaol manual was prepared in the Punjab, by the 
inspector of prisons in that province, in which was contained an 
excellent body of practical rules for the guidance of officers in 
charge of the prisons under his control. 

In 1863 a manual of gaol discipline and economy was published 
at Agra, for the use of officers in charge of prisons in the North 
West Provinces. It was prepared by the inspector-general of 
prisons in that province, and was by far the most complete and 
perfect body of rules then in existence in India. 

Early in the same year I prepared a special prison code for the 
Lower Provinces, which was referred for report by the Government 
to a special committee of judicial officers. My rules, with the 
report of this committee, were again referred, early in 1864, to a sub- 
committee of the Prison Discipline Commission, who over-ran them 
very carefully, and sent them up to the Government with such alter- 
ations and additions as they deemed necessary, in April, 1864. Of 
this sub-committee I was a member. 

My rules were again scrutinized by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in personal consultation with me, and, after this final 
revision, were promulgated in November, 1864, in accordance with 
the provisions of Act II of 1864, passed by the Bengal Legislative 
Council. | 

My rules make not the slightest pretension to originality. They 
borrowed freely from every available source all that I deemed 
worthy of adoption, and embody, in addition, the results of my own 
experience in prison management, on a scale that has not fallen to 
the lot of any other officer who has devoted special attention to that 
branch of judicial administration. 

Among the provisions of interest contained in them are rules 
regulating the proportion of labour of the three classes—hard, 
medium, or light, or first, second, and third class—and rewards for 
well-conducted prisoners, together with the imtroduction of a 
modified plan of intermediate imprisonment, based on the Irish 
system. These rules have been too short a time in use to permit of 
my expressing an opinion as to their practical value. So far as the 
construction and constitution of the prisons in the Lower Provinces 
admitted of their introduction, they have worked well; but their 
full use needs a much more complete organisation than exists at 
present, or is likely to be attained for some years to come. 
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XI.—Conceluding Remarks. 


The general conclusions which my experience of prisons in 
Bengal has led me to, are :— 

1. That the silent and solitary systems are altogether inappli- 
cable to Indian prisoners, and if applied would fail, as they have 
failed wherever they have been rigorously enforced. 

2. That separation at night is essential for all Indian criminals, 
and that no question of expense of buildings should prevent its 
immediate introduction for all persons convicted of serious offences. 
It is required in the interests of morality, for the maintenance of 
health, and for the efficient punishment of crime, which will not be 
secured by any system of classification or plan of buildings that 
does not secure to each individual isolation at night. 

8. That a prison should be rendered a terror to evil doers, by 
inflictmg as much of pain as can be inflicted without injury to 
health of body or mind, and without resorting to punishments that 
err from excess of severity. 

This, to a native of India, is best accomplished by subjecting him 
to the discipline of hard and constant labour, and to the total priva- 
tion of all indulgences to which he attaches value and importance, 
and which can be withheld without injury to health. 

4. That punishments for breaches of gaol discipline should be 
summary, should be in the power of prison authorities to inflict, and 
should be such as are known to deter most effectually. No restric- 
tions of diet, solitary confinement beyond seventy-two hours, or 
other practices injurious to health, should be permitted or 
practised. 

5. That prison dietaries should be restricted to the smallest 
quantity and coarsest quality of food found to be absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of health in confinement. That these 
dietaries should be constructed as much as possible upon the 
dietaries of the classes and races to which the criminals belong 
when at large. 

6. That however desirable it may be to maintain the inviolability 
of judicial sentences, it is absolutely necessary to hold out to the 
Indian prisoner the same inducements to good conduct in prison 
as are found necessary in other countries—for which reason they 
have been introduced into the Bengal Gaol Code, in opposition to 
the opinion of the Prison Discipline Committee of 1864. 

7. That, bearmg in mind, and subordinating it strictly to the 
primary object of imprisonment—the punishment of the offender— 
every effort should be made to render prisons self-supporting, which, 


in Bengal, is best accomplished by making them penal schools of 
industry. 
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8. That prison, buildings should be so constructed as to main- 
tain a high standard of health, and to admit of such classification 
and separation of convicts as will secure them from avoidable con- 
tamination, and send them forth on the completion of their sentences, 
if not better, at least not worse than they went in. 

9. That while, on the one hand, no measures of discipline should 
be enforced which are really offensive to the religious prejudices of 
natives of India, no false pleas of caste should be permitted to 
interfere with the full execution of judicial sentences. 

10. That short sentences, rigorously enforced in secure and pro- 
perly constructed prisons, are more deterrent than longer sentences 
passed in district gaols, where the means of enforcing discipline do 
not and never can exist. In other words, that convict prisons should 
be separated from district gaols, and be so constructed and managed 
as to secure all the conditions of punishment in the highest 
degree. 

11. That prison returns in India should be kept on a uniform 
system, and should embrace every detail necessary to throw light 
upon the subject in all its relations; and that these returns should 
be published annually, as soon after the close of the year ay possible. 

That the results of prison discipline and management should be 
tabulated and analyzed at the end of every five years, in the manner 
and on the plan of the French quinquennial reports. 

That the prison reports and statistics should be the complement 
of a sound and detailed system of police and judicial statistics, 
without which their interest and importance are very much diminished. 

12. That the broad general principles which should regulate 
prison discipline in India, differ in no way from the principles 
adapted for other countries, and merely need such modifications of 
detail as may be required by local circumstances. These modifi- 
cations need never, so far as my experience entitles me to express an 
opinion, set aside the principle on which they are based. _ The prin- 
ciples of human nature, which connect disgrace with crime and 
punishment, are universal; and although the shame and discredit 
attached to conviction and imprisonment are not at present as 
strongly felt and exhibited in India as they are supposed to be in 
more advanced countries, I have not the least doubt, from my long 
and intimate acquaintance with the educated and criminal classes 
of Bengal, that, as education extends, and the 93 per cent. of un- 
instructed criminals diminishes, the feelings of Bengalis will not 
differ very materially from those of Englishmen on the subject of 
crime, its disgrace, and its punishment. 

I cannot conclude my sketch of prison discipline in Bengal more 
appropriately than in the eloquent words of the Indian Prison 
Discipline Committee of 1888 :— 

VOL. XXX. PARTI. E 
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“ Our conclusion is, that there is no reason to doubt that the 
“ administration of criminal law derives, in India, great support from 
“ the feelings of the people, and that, as the law, and the adminis- 
“ tration of the law improve, that support will increase indefinitely. 
“We see, therefore, every reason for improving the law and its 
“ administration here, that the wisest and the best men have seen 
“ for doing so in other countries ; and, looking upon prison discipline 
“ as a part of the administration of the law, and a most important 
“ part of it, we believe that every argument which applies in more 
“fortunate countries in favour of the improvement of prison dis- 
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Males. | Fe Total. mae Total. 
Fe acorn a bas; cet di | 16 | 488 
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Sentenced for more than’ 
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“ cipline, applies with equal force in this country (India) in favour 
“of such a measure. A difference of circumstances may render 
“ different means necessary; a particular plan which may, in some 
“ other countries, be beneficial, in this country may possibly be 
“useless or injurious, and means available elsewhere may here be 
“beyond our reach, but the measure of benefit to be derived by 
“ the people from any given degree of general improvement in this 
“‘ department is, we are convinced, fully as great in India as it is in 
“ those wealthy and enlightened nations in which the most attention 
“is paid to it.” 
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Taste Il.—Release Statement. The Prisoners released by expiry of 
Sentence or otherwise, were— 





1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1863. | 1864. 


a ee | eS | | | 


Acquitted after trial by the ace : % 
tOFIAL AULOTIUIOS oo ivccliivocessscessesces LOsOUS |) 20160 NO OT puree eee 


Acquitted after trial by the sessions 2,010 1%, 2,357 | 1,860 | 2,152 
ME SOS Tse ss tures cost snesusenthberbacueob erseies 335 


Acquitted by the sudder and high 181 184 218 a 163 
POUTUS ee csaversscsosvanapeedaveseswatadapertade 
Liberated by order of Government .... 88 60 83 110 33 
Released on expiry of sentence .........+ 19,442 | 20,287 | 22,095 | 24,304 | 26,722 
a on payment of debts ............ 993 | 1,088 1,684 | 21974 Loae 
», for exemplary conduct........... 12 6 v7 Io; — 
- on account of sickness... 127 40 88 208 39 














36,766 [3660 42,863 | 46,047 | 50,507 


Note.—The above is exclusive of those who died and escaped from custody. 





TasiE Il].—Religion. 


1. The religion of the criminals was as follows :— 














Religion. 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 

BN OG. cesses Srisssasesedeccctaastacvasitas 28,281 | 27,746 | 34,821 | 35,701 | 89,750 
RE GOMEMANT. ..ciccicerepsitavertondten 18,475 | 20,508 | 21,661 | 22,664 | 21,271 
Other native sects  .......sscsosseee 2770 1,229 1,426 926 1,535 
CRIISHIAIS i ertessiirmasastenizesducenessscse 163 184 227 PAN 764 
Te ye ae 49,696 | 49°67 | 58,137 | 59,36 | 63,360 





Note.—In the above table is included every person committed to prison for 
civil as well as criminal offences. 
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Taste 1V.—Castes of Hindus. 
2. The castes of the Hindus were— 





1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 
Gwallas ...4.. Phi nctene 3,012 3,092 3,922 4,601 3,466 
US DUR OOS ~ bias. cvtsscecvavevane 2,370 1,763 1,963 GAS 1,778 
PS EAMMOINS 65). seassk eee 1,653 2,023 2,622 Ee tee 3,142 
PERMA | cots tees, Wiveen Buea 1,494 1,916 2,216 25539 2,309 
BVA POOUS sc. siesasecescchereusylocn 1,347 1,220 1,520 917 1,462 
ARES 5 ct scsdiebeeceseceneethe 1,253 1,289 1,689 > 24826 2,016 
IPSS FEES sided corde oeenercec Ra 879 Soph 972. 694 600 
BIEPOOES. ts ceieesasasvesueteccontnd: 831 586 886 S72. 1,082 
Wea 58 caste canendiastternenn 768 577 841 412, 768 
elie, i sastanevctodisencels 724 963 1,063 1,014 1,416 
PNORES 5o2. A trkieovovtevvactes 494, 429 959 463 1,142 
Podes ..... 452 347 547 210 { Hone 

Pee OAT arco oo eO reat arasreseooes returned 

PSOE BY caecacaucsess<iPeesoasanens 4.42 541 718 924. 694 
PME Foo Piss ae ccscessateveosachs 420 318 518 712, 531 
PORTO 5S occapevasscsnehassoihice 371 375 5D7 465 461 
CIA Siri sesisancianisicssesens 347 353 512 809 1,140 





And 110 other castes,in numbers ranging between two religious 
mendicants at the bottom of the scale, and 224 telees, 212 workmen, 
208 barbers, 176 goldsmiths, 130 boatmen, 105 gardeners, 92 car- 
penters, 88 blacksmiths, and smaller numbers of several other deno- 
minations. In 1860 and in the succeeding years, the numbers of 
the minor castes fluctuated considerably, but never attained the 
dimensions of those mentioned above. 


Taste V.—Sects of Mahomedans. 
3. The sects of the Mahomedans were— 





1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 

SPMD A youctscatlvgssetueass ivsente 10,130 9,686 10,570 II,O10 9,254 
RNs scons ddbciessl deesiani 372 270 811 291 748 

PUES RE CS 955 caste sea soserivaliovss 6,789 9,286 9,672 10,200 10,525 
BNC CH cs Reseoncesnnere sete 907 1,049 898 909 603 
it ee Senne 30 60 (al 62 38 
BN ohn cceseretnsasen’ fac ence 1 5 14 12 — 
SG SNS Gee Seer 206 152 125 180 103 
“UGA eS Ae 40 vo — — — 





4, The prisoners of other denominations were chiefly Kols, 
Sonthals, Hill Men, Cacharees, Mughs, Garrows, a few Chinese, 
Burmese, and the frontier tribes of Assam; some of whom are 
Buddhists, and many are without any known religious belief. 

5. The Bengal prison returns do not estimate the exact numbers 
of Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Nonconformists. In Calcutta 
the majority of the Eurasian criminals are Roman Catholics. 
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TabLE VI.—Hospital Statistics. 
1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 
Ageregate number of pri- | 
soners of all classes, + |6,700,935 |6,384,800 |6,370,596 |6,558,817 |6,663,161 
sick and Well..ccjczdeus:: 
Daily average of the above| 18,348 17,476 17,406 | 17,957 18,176 
Aggregate number ; 
treated in hospital .... } 35,001 ap 008 791053 scone =p 
Daily average .....sssseeeeee 95°8 73°9 hos 82°4 80°8 
Number discharged cured 26,402 22,156 23,962 24,612 23,017 
er Of dentin .....0...0058 244.0 1,535 1,306 1,711 1,422 
Number remaining under 
treatment on the 31st E,005 1,052 989 1,003 855 
Gr December........<.0.00 
Ratio per cent. of treated : : ‘ : 
HOWGMOM STD in.i...c000s Pre 14°52 re be 167°52 said 
Ratio per cent. of dis- : : ; : 
charged to treated sp 75°43 a ct sod ip rag 
Ratio per cent. of deaths e. j 
sapteeniel eee Toe Po7 5°68 4°49 5°68 3°80 | 
Ratio per cent. of deaths : ‘ ; j ’ | 
to average strength = siti 8:78 e8 lame ag 
Taste VII.—Deaths of each Sex. : 
' 
isco. | 1s61. | sez. | 1863. | 1864. 
ESET a ee 2,402 1,504 1,288 1,679 1,091 
Pam ales .ccccsccinsocnenes 38 31 18 32 ai ¥ 
MOUAL atuicevosens 2544.0 1,535 1,306 iby gig! r,922 
: 
The ratio of each on the mean number of males and females in : 
custody was— | 
1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 
Males........ hactrcinasaied No record 8°60 7°64 9°67 6°22 
Hemales...........00.000 ‘9 0°18 g24. 5°38 4°81 : 
Taste VIII.—Rate of Mortality at the Respective Ages. 
1862. 1863. 1864. 
Ages. Average Rate of | Average | Rate of | Average Rate of 
Numbers | Deaths. | Mortality | Numbers | Deaths. | Mortality} Numbers | Deaths. | Mortality 
Living. per Cent.j Living. per Cent.J Living. per Cent. 
Under 20 years of age 548 19 | 3°47 842 14 | 1°66 | 2,267) 29 | 1:27 
Krom 20 to 30 =, 5,240 | 228 | 4°35 | 5,325 | 229) 4°30 | 4,872] 2385 | 5°39) 
big 00 vay ee 5,999 | 480] 8-00 | 4,641 655 | 14°11 | 4,984] 401 | 8°04 
ae") Se «6 Re 3,245 | 289 | 8°90 | 3,083 | 384] 12°45 | 2,815 | 240] 8:52) 
», 60,60 1,462 | x6 | 11°01 | 1,798 | 235 | 13°07 § 2,053 | 124 | 6-03— 
wy Digg OO. * ae 678 82 | 12°08 J 1,318 | 127] 9°63 | 1,018 | 591 5:79 
gH Oy 175 42 | 24°00 615 7 $17 ‘B29 | 408 27 | 8°69 
Above 80 years of age.... 59 5 | 847 335 | 86] 4°77 9 264) 7 | 266m 
WOE AROS © sy cscrativnatverseinions 17,406 | 1,306 | 7°50 917,957 | 1,711 | 9°52 | 18,176 | 1,122 | 6°77 
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TaBLE [X.—Period after Confinement at which Death occurred. 





1860. | 1861. | 1862.| 1863.| 1864. 


| ef | SS 


Term Prisoners— 














For 3 months and under isssscsssersssrorevees sit }--810 | 298 | 3890} 27% 
Os p above 3 months ........ 321 |- 212) 188 | 2771) a6 
5, L year and above 6 months...........000 496 | 326 | 248 | 383] 248 
» 2 years and up to 5 years... 467.1 B21) 339 
5» O-years » MD n.d late de ccnacs } 1,023 | 614 57 82 62 

ADVE LO YOas cccacrevorsann sachianeiapiasa Se 15 4 

UE OUAD a ccesoenlsties sas sagen tae 2,351 | 1,462 | 1,269 | 1,668 | 1,107 
Prisoners Sentenced for Life— 

In confinement for 6 months and under 20 26 5 
Above 6 months and up to 1 yeayr........ 42 8 11 4 
3» Lyear and up to 2 years ........ 44 I 2 2 

» 2 years 29 Dy eaenvon 5 ee ‘as 
ae soe \, gree oe” | Sree Bes 4 A I 1 2 
OO 5 Pe ear eae ee 13 11 2 — 4 

» 20 5, ry) | Seer F 21 9 — 1 = 

JE Zl RRs Gre treer SOREL ASS ees Pee 5 °, 7|— 7 
BOGE .c Sav creusieeonpeniganonoeee 89 73 a9 43 PE 
Grand Boba. . scaisonssvescesnoes 25440 | 1,585 | 1,306 | 1,711 | 1,122 








eS ee 








PEPE RAR scyancch aad ocevedbnvensantidecuant 1,560 1,007 489 1,152 684 
Mi asa... .cesecwase csiserwsqeosess 582 439 481 520 412 
TREAD sn ipitt Gsceissten aso 10 6 I 1 4 
Other denominations ............ 2.88 83 hs 38 19 
Beal oc ciosscpeante 2544.0 1,535 1,306 71 1,022 ? 


TS RRB ET ETE FIT EEE BT EL TIE TED SDP SE BE LE TG ST SSIES IESE EE 0 EDO STE ET TEE: 


The deaths calculated on the daily average strength of each 
class, were— 





1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 











REAR Lisa sncsish ccc edsiebseousnnn lteter No record} 3°63 9°85 | 10°67 6°46 
Mussulmanss .........cccseseere my - 2°14 6°99 7:49 5°99 
MOTE UIT si 0.) .sctdivntprudabaesd based - 3°26 1°88 8°57 2°O1 
Other denominations ...... ame ~- | 36°75 7°99 18°26 5°09 
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Taste XI.—The Death-Rate of 1864, as compared with that of the. preceding Ten Years, 
arranged in the order of the Healthiness of the Prisons in the Lower Provinces. 
































































Average , ; ; 
Mortality in 1864. sl Ce the ee between ve and 
5 Precadine 1661. the previous Decennial Average. 
: } 
. : Mretente | InRatio of | _ Actual 
Daily Deaths from Ratio of Deaths. Ratio of Deaths. | py Ordinary Mortality Increase or 
Miveasee: by Cholera. Decrease. 
Gaols. Average ee ai eS ee 
Strength 
B B 
orai-| BY orai- | BY In- | De- | In- | De- | In- | Dew | 
Total} nary | Cho-| Total.} nary | Cho-| Total. | ease |crease.|crease.|crease.|crease.|crease. 
lera. Dis- | jora Dis- | jera | ; : ; ! 
; eases. . eases. : y 
Deoghur ...... 101 bbe NOD Pe 1 0-001 Noldatal — § aide J) oe oe — 
Maida... 72 —| 1 |1°38| —] 1°38 9 5°36 |o°69]/ 6°05 | — | 3°98} — | o69| — | 4°67 
DY IBEL soccaaene| OOO —| 7 {1°94) —|1°9495-02 | 1°60] 6°62 | — | 3°08] — | 1°60} — | 4°68 
Chittagong...) 330 —| 7 [212] —} 2:1215-01 |0°26| 5°37 2269 | =| 030 |=, 1 iaaae 
Bograli 5... 180 I] 4 | 1°66 }0°56| 2°22 | 1°67 |0°55| 2°22 | — | 0°01 | ovor| — — _ 
Goddah bashes 45 L | 2°22} — |} 2°22 No| data} — a — — aa = a 
arene 86 r] 2 | 1-16 |1°16| 2-32} 1-81 Jour} 1-92] — | 0-65} 1-03} — |o-“o}] — 
Tipperah...... 408 I} 10 | 2°21 |0°24| 2°45 § 4°18 |o°24| 4°42 7 — 11°97) — — — | 1°97 
Beerbhoom...| 284 —| 7 |246|) —1] 2°46 76°00 |1°23| 7°23 — | 8°54) — | 1°23} — | 4°77 
Lohardugga..| 288 —} 8 | 2°77) —} 2°77 110°68 | 2°30/12°938 | — | 7°86} — | 2°30] — |10°16 
Hazareebaugh| 453 —|138 | 2°86) — | 2°86] 7°30 | 1°35!) 8°65 | — | 4°44) — | 1°25] — | 5°79 
Behar ws... 366 I} 11 | 2°73 |0°27|.3°00 [13°37 | 1753/1490] — |10°¢4/°— | 1:26] — [11 -90m 
ABCA a sssdens 490 1 {16 | 3°06 |0°20) 3°26 | 4°08 |o‘or| 4°99 | — {1°02} — [ovr] — [1% 
Balasore ...... 214 BO Tale —l BOF 16:02 |reon 7508 f — | 275 | — | mor] — | Seve 
Nowgong ... 91 —<«| 3 9 3°29) —- 8:20 1 4°54 7 50) 6°18 Be Sa 1-25 | — |159| — | 2°84 
Noakholly ... 23 21 8 | 2°59 10°87! 3°46 | 2°26 | 0°08| 2°34 10°33 | — | 0°49 — |112) —@ 
Midnapore...}| 590 8 | 21 | 2-20 | 1°35] 3°55 | 6-76 | 3°34 10°00 J — | 4°56} — | 1°99 | — | 6°bS 
Furreedpore..| 418 1/15 | 3°34 |0°24| 3°58 | 3°18 |o'44! 3°62 F 0-716 | — — | 0720 | — | Oris 
Nuddea ...... 402 3 | 15 | 2°98 10°75) 3°73 13°74 | 0°04] 3°78 | — 10°76 | or) — — | 0°05 
Durrung...... 209 —| 8 | 38°82) —| 38°82 [4°56 |o'12| 4°68 | — | 0°74} — | 012] — | 0°86 
House of Cor- ' 
rection of } 563 2 | 22 | 3°55 10°35! 3°90 | 5°47 |0°69; 6-16 J — | 1°92] — | o-34] — | 2°26 
Calcutta... 
Monghyr ...| 867 — | 16 | 4°35 | — | 4°35 114-99 | 3°23 18-22 | — {10°64} — | 3°23] — 18°87) 
Singbhoom...| 214 a | LO) ACT tem) ABT 07 06) 0°75) 7°81 Be B89). 0595 | or 
Howrah ...... 12 I 6 | 3°94 )}0°78) 4°72 [10°91 |}o°19 11°10 | — | 6°97 | O59] — — | 63e 
MGHODG. seu. 446 I | 24 | 5°16 |}0°2Z) 5°38 | 7°73 |2°59|10°32 | — | 2°57 | — | 2°37] — | 4°94 
Maunbhoom..| 212 5 | 12 | 8°30 | 2°36] 5°66 | 6-22 | 1°36| 7-58 | — | 2°92] 1°00} — — | 1°92 
Kassiah Hills Ty. —j| 1 |5°88| —| 5°88 f11-50 [1°92 /13-42 | — | 5°62) — | 1°92 |-— | 7°5am 
Bhaugulpore} 362 ro | 22 | 3:31 |2°76| 6-07 12-28 | gor [21-29 | — | 8-97] — | 6°25 | — {15-22 
Shahabad ...} 524. 3 | 32 | 5°58 |0'57| 6°10 | 8-81 | 1°66 [10-47 | — | 3:28] — | 1:09] — | 4°87 
Burdwan ...) 488 © | 87 | 0°79 11°37) 6°16 1 717 | 1°30; 8°47 | — -| 6°38 | oro7 | — — | 6°31 
Alipore ......| 1,839 19 116 | 5°27 | 1°03) 6°30 12-01 | 1°32 18°33 | — | 6°74} — | o'29] — | 7°08 
Deegaht ...0.: 78 —j| 5 |641|) —| 6°41 No| data} — —_ = — — = —, 
Baraset ...... 139 —| 9 | 6°47 | —116-47 1 6:50 4.0°10) 6-608. — “150208 | ==" to ros), —— a0 
Chumparun..| 210 3 | 14 | 5:23 11°43] 6°66 1 7°40 |o°90} 8:30} — | 2°17] 0°53] — — | Tee 
SarU ...0002. 458 I] 81 | 6°54 |0°22! 6°76 | 8-25 | 1°92 10-17} —. | 1°71] — | 1770] — | 8-8 
Mymensing..| 515 —| 35 | 6:79 | —?} 6°79 17-571 1°46) 9:08 | — 10°78 | — | 146 )~— 4 oem 
Bancoorah...} 409 16 | 28 | 2°93 |3°91| 6°84 95-91 | 1-01] 6°92 | — | 2°98) 2°90] — — | 0°08 
Jessore ...... 563 25 | 89 | 2°48 |4°44| 6:92 | 2-90 |0°67| 3°57 | — 10°42 | 3°77] — 13-35] — 
Seebsaugor...| 130 —| 9 16°92) —| 6°92 | 5-98 |0°26| 5°5491°64) — — |0'26/1°38| — 
PEGE ovals vwicd 473 9 | 84 | 5°27 | 1°9r] 7°18 | 5-05 |1°85| 6-90 F022 | — | 0°06} — | 0°28) — 
Cuttack ...... 372 3 | 27 | 6-44 | O°Sr) 7-25 | 7°51 | r°0g| 8°60 J} — |1:°07| — | 0°28] — | 1°35 
Rajshahye ...| 4.14 18] 32 | 3°37 14°85 | 7°72 1 6-15 | 3°04 11-19 Fo — «1 4-78) 2egt | = — | 3°47 
Hooghly ...... 508 7 | 40 | 6°56 | 1°39] 7°95 [11-36 | 4°08 15-44] — | 4°30] — | 2°69] — | 7°49 
Gowalparah..| 149 4) 12 | 6°71 | 1°34) 8-05 f11-45 | 5°26|16-71f — 14°74! — | 3°92] — | 8°66 
Rungpore ...| 347 I | 28 | 7°77 |0'29| 8-06 [14-64 |0-48/15-12 | — | 6°87] — |o1g| — |.7°06 
Kamroop ...| 157 2113 | 7°01 |1°27| 8:28 | 6°75 |2°98| 9°73 10°26 | — — |1%r| — | 1-4e 
Purneah...... 550 1] 48 | 8°54 |0°18] 8-72 | 8-69 | 5 80/14 -49 O15} — | 5°62] —. 1 57 
PabNa....00.1 174 10} 16 | 8:44 /5°45| 9°19 | 4°75 |o-yg| 5°54 — 11°31 | 4°96| — | 3°65) —m 
Darjeeling...) 54 2} 5 | 5°55 | 3°70] 9°25 flO-74 10°76 |11°50 | — | 5°19 | 2°94] — | — | 2°2am 
Moorshedabad| 204 —|19 | 9:31] —] 9°31] 8-76 | 3°61|12°37 10°55 | — | — | 3°61] — | 8°06 
Rajmehal ...} 169 14}16 | 1°18 |8:28| 9°46 No| data| — — — os — — _ 
Cachar ......) 210 7 | 21 | 6°66 |3°31| 9°97 | 4°41 | 2°09] 6°50 | 2°25 | — | x-22| — | 3-47] — 
Debrooghur..} 125 —|18 |10°40 | —/10°40 | 6°95 |}2°94| 9:89 1 3-45 | — : 
Dinagepore...} 466 37 | 78 | 8°79 | 7°94.]16°73 [11-87 | 1°37/13-24 | — | 3-08 
Backergunge 525 18 | 97 {15°04 | 3°43 /18°47 | 8°54 | 2°94 [11-48 7 6°50 | — 
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Taste XII—Gross and Net Cost of Prisoners in the Lower Provinces, June, 1856-57 
to 1864-65 znclusive. 





Gross Cost of Maintenance. 


























Deduct " 
2 = verage 
Average) Cot of Cost Average | Income | Net Cost eae 
Number ie Gast of of Public Cost Gross Cost of of 
ars. & lothing, ss Works of as of 
of Pri- Burkundauze aos Executed | General Bee the Gaols| Main- Main 
soners. and ates . Super- | Total. Prisoner. | from all | tenance. ie 
Executive Gar = the Public | inten- soretees tenance. 
Establish- oe Works dence. ; 
ments, &c. Department. 
R. R. R. R. R. ie dAge Re R. R. eel, Pe 
I-57 | 19,151 7,80;9L5 — 39,744 39,252 | 8,62,912 |} 45 — 112 | 1,313,652 | 7,331,259 138 3 11°3 
58 | 18,890 8,038,180 an 25,095 38,853 | 8,67,180 145 14 5°6 | 1,49,678 | 7,17,451|37 15 82 
5-59 | 20,282 8,883,919 — 34,952 41,214 | 9,60,086 |47 5 46 | 1,51,401 | 8,08,684 | 39 13 114 
I-60 | 19,008 7,95,109 — 41,207 39,355 | 8,75,672 146 1 3°5 | 2,08,331 | 6,67,340)35 1 10°5 
)-61 | 17,001 6,62,165 — 34,443 | 88,965 | 7,385,574 | 432 3° | 3,80,114 | 3,55,460/20 14 6°3 


4 
I-62 | 16,598]  5,54,832 ok 45,220 | 35,543 | 68,596 138 4 83 | 444,190 | 1,88,406|11 5 74 
-63 | 17,761 | 5,792,987 | 43,879} 1,11,857 | 39,710 | 7,67,885 143 3 9°0 | 3,64,662 | 4,03,223 | 22 12 2°9 
3-64 | 18,180 | ° 5,66,510 | 1,41,865}  2,02,610 | 43,724 | 9,54,710 152 8 
-65 | 17,961 | 6,98,969 | 1,56,830 | Not received] 47,808 | 9,083,108 |50 4 


| 


°7 | 4,52,088 | 5,02,622 |27 15 89 
6'o | 3,41,750 | 5,61,358 | 30 14 0°5 


























otal |164,827 | 63,21,540 | 3,42,575 | 5,834,632 |3,63,928 | 75,62,676 145 14. 1°4 |26,26,870 |49,35,806 | 29 15 1'5 
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TasBLE XIII.—E#ducation. 


The state of education of the prisoners committed in the several 
years mentioned is subjoined. 


pe RE SS EE EE TEE) 

















‘a a Able to Read and Write. Entirely Uninstructed. Whole > 
Ps ec eg Pe ee Number 
Number. Propor- Number. Propor- Number. Propor-} Com- 
Ne metete neue tnd) ge) EIOMG piles earn ag te el) ONE Bice ae eh ret 2k perce ele HOLL mitted 
to whole to whole towhole] . 
e- Number Fe- Number Fe- Number] 1 each 
Males. Total. | Com- | Males. f Total. | Com- { Males. Total. | Com- | Year 
males. mitted. males. mitted. males. mitted. k 
60....| 870 5 877 | 1°76 |8,268| 1 [3,269] 6°58 | 44,252) 1,298 |45,550 | 91°66 | 49,696 
61...| 578 | — | 578 | 117 (3,508! 5 |3,518| 7-07 | 44,810] 1,266 [45,576 | 91°76 | 48,626 
62....| 688 || — | 688 | 1°18 |3,660] 5 {8,665} 6°31 151,980) 1,802 53,782 | 92°51 | 58,185 
63...1 575 | 1 | 516 | 0-97 [3,683] 6 |3,689| 6-19 |53,310| 1,961 [55,271 | 92°84 | 59,536 
64... 742 1 743 | 1°17 (4,271) 4 {4,275 6°74 156,023] 2,319 |58,342 | 92°08 | 63,360 
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FREE TRADE 77 BANKING. 
By Cotoren W. H. Syxzs, M.P., F.R.S., &e. 


[Read before Section F, British Association, at Nottingham, August, 1866. ] 


1.— America. 


W. Wetts Brown, an escaped slave, was sent from America to 
Paris as a delegate at the celebrated Peace Convention of 1849. 
He was three years in Europe, and published an account of his 
travels and observations. As the book may scarcely, if at all, be 
known in England, it may be permitted to read an extract from it, 
in illustration of the facilities for banking in America, that may not 
be without its effect upon our free traders in money and banking in 
England. Mr. Brown commences with an account of a visit to the 
Bank of England. 


«The same party with whom I visited Windsor being supplied with a card of 
admission to the Bank of England, I accepted an invitation to be one of the 
company. We entered the vast building at a little past twelve o’clock to-day. 
The sun threw into the large halls a brilliancy that seemed to light up the 
eountenances of the almost countless number of clerks, who were at their desks, 
or serving persons at the counters. As nearly all my countrymen who visit 
London pay their respects to this noted institution, I shall sum up my visit to it, 
by saying that it surpassed my highest idea of a bank. But a stroll through this 
monster building of gold and silver brought to my mind an incident that occurred 
to me a year after my escape from slavery. 

“In the autumn of 1835, having been cheated out of the previous summer’s 
earnings, by the captain of the steamer in which I had been employed running 
away with the money, I was, like the rest of the men, left without any means of 
support during the winter, and therefore had to seek employment in the neighbour- 
ing towns. JI went to the town of Monroe, in the state of Michigan, and while 
going through the principal) streets looking for work, I passed the door of the only 
barber in the town, whose shop appeared to be filled with persons waiting to be 
shaved. As there was but one man at work, and as I had, while employed in the 
steamer, occasionally shaved a gentleman who could not perform that office himself, 
it occurred to me that I might get employment here as a journeyman barber. I 
therefore made immediate application for work, but the barber told me he did not 
need a hand. But I was not to be put off so easily, and after making several offers 
to work cheap, I frankly told him that if he would not employ me I would get a 
room near to him, and set up an opposition establishment. This threat, however, 
made no impression on the barber ; and as I was leaving, one of the men who were 
waiting to be shaved said, ‘If you want a room in which to commence business, 
I have one on the opposite side of the street.” This man followed me out; we 
went over, and I looked at the room. He strongly urged me to set up, at the same 
time promising to give me his influence. 1 took the room, purchased an old table, 
two chairs, got a pole with a red stripe painted around it, and the next day opened, 
with a sign over the door, ‘Fashionable Hair-dresser from New York, Emperor of 
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the West.’ I need not add that my enterprise was very annoying to the ‘shop 
over the way ’—especially my sign, which happened to be the most expensive part 
of the concern. Of course, I had to tell all who came in that my neighbour on 
the opposite side did not keep clean towels, that his razors were dull, and, above all, 
he had never been to New York to see the fashions. Neither had I. Ina few 
weeks I had the entire business of the town, to the great discomfiture of the other 
barber. 

** At this time, money matters in the Western States were in a sad condition. 
Any person who could raise a small amount of money was permitted to establish a 
bank, and allowed to issue notes for four times the sum raised, This being the 
case, Many persons borrowed money merely long enough to exhibit to the bank 
inspectors, and the borrowed money was returned, and the bank left without a dollar 
in its vaults, if, indeed, it had a vault about its premises. The result was, that banks 
were started all over the Western States, and the country flooded with worthless 
paper. These were known as the ‘ wild cat banks.’ Silver coin being very 
scarce, and the banks not being allowed to issue notes for a smaller amount than 
one dollar, several persons put out notes from 6 to 75 cents in value; these were 
called ‘shinplasters.? The shinplaster was in the shape of a promissory note, made 
payable on demand. I have often seen persons with large rolls of these bills, the 
whole not amounting to more than five dollars. Some weeks after I had com- 
menced business on my ‘own hook,’ I was one evening very much crowded with 
customers; and while they were talking over the events of the day, one of them 
said to me, ‘ Emperor, you seem to be doing a thriving business. You should do as 
other business men, issue your shinplasters.? This, of course, as it was intended, 
created a laugh ; but with me it was no laughing matter, for from that moment I 
begin to think seriously of becoming a banker. I accordingly went a few days 
after to a printer, and he, wishing to get the job of printing, urged me to put out 
my notes, and showed me some specimens of engravings that he had just received 
from Detroit. My head being already filled with the idea of a bank, I needed but 
little persuasion to set the thing finally afloat. Before I left the printer the notes 
were partly in type, and I studying how I should keep the public from counter- 
feiting them. The next day my shinplasters were handed to me, the whole amount 
being twenty dollars, and after being duly signed were ready for circulation. At 
first my notes did not take well; they were too new, and viewed with a suspicious 
eye. But through the assistance of my customers, and a good deal of exertion on 
my own part, my bills were soon in circulation ; and nearly all the money received 
in return for my notes was spent in fitting up and decorating my shop. 

*« Few bankers get through this world without their difficulties, and I was not 
to be an exception. A short time after my money had been out, a party of young 
men, either wishing to pull down my vanity, or to try the soundness of my bank, 
determined to give it ‘a run.’ After collecting together a number of my bills they 
came one at a time to demand other money for them, and I, not being aware of 
what was going on, was taken by surprise. One day as I was sitting at my fable, 
strapping some new razors I had just got with the’avails of my ‘shinplasters,’ one 
of the men entered and said ‘Emperor, you will oblige me if you will give me 
some other money for these notes of yours.’ I immediately cashed the notes with 
the most worthless of the wild cat. money that I had on hand, but which was a 
lawful tender. The young man had scarcely left when a second appeared with a 
similar amount, and demanded payment. These were cashed, and soon a third 
came with his roll of notes. I paid these with an air of triumph, although I had 
but half a dollar left. I began now to think seriously what I should do, or bow to 
act, provided another demand should be made. While I was thus engaged in 
thought, I saw the fourth man crossing the street with a handful of notes, evidently 
my ‘shinplasters.’ I instantaneously shut the door, and looking out of the window, 
said, ‘I have closed business for the day ; come to-morrow and I will see you.? In 
looking across the street I saw my rival standing in his shop door, grinning and 
clapping his hands at my apparent downfall. Iwas completely ‘done Brown?’ 
for the day. However, I was not to be ‘used up’ in this way; so I escaped by 
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the back door and went in search of my friend who had first suggested to me the 
idea of issuing notes. I found him, told him of the difficulty I was in, and wished 
him to point out a way by which I might extricate myself. He laughed heartily, and 
then said, ‘ You must act as all bankers do in this part of the country.’ I inquired 
how they did, and he said, ‘ When your notes are brought to you, you must redeem 
them, and then send them out and get other money for them; and, with the latter, 
you can keep cashing your own shinplasters.? This was indeed a new job to me. 
I immediately commenced putting in circulation the notes which I had just redeemed, 
and my efforts were crowned with so much success, that before I slept that night 
my ‘shinplasters’ were again in circulation, and my bank once more on a sound 
basis. 

“As I saw the clerks shovelling out the yellow coin upon the counters of the 
Bank of England, and men coming in and going out with weighty bags of the 
precious metal in their hands, or on their shoulders, I could not but think of the 
great contrast between the monster institution, within whose walls I was then 
standing, and the wild cat banks of America.” 


II.—Wanchooria. 


But the ingenious devices in the Western States of America. 
for raising money have a parallel in Manchooria, in Tartary. 
Mr. Meadows, the British Consul at Newchang, in a recent report 
to the Foreign Office, which is published in the present month of 
August, gives an account of the population, industry, and com- 
merce of Manchooria, and he devotes a chapter to the currency of 
the province, in which bank notes make a conspicuous figure. 


“The notes (says Mr, Meadows) are in their size and main features much like 
English bank notes. They have an ornamental border, purposely made very elaborate 
in order to prevent forgery. The name of the issuing house, together with the 
unvarying portions of the date (with blank spaces left for the exact month and day 
of each) are printed in large characters. Instead, however, of receiving their final 
validation from a manuscript signature, it is given them, in accordance with Chinese 
official and trading custom, by means of elaborately carved seals, with which red 
ink is used. ‘These notes are not issued solely, or even in large part, by the money- 
changing houses, which to a certain extent take the place here of our banks. Each 
commercial establishment and largish retail shop can issue notes. Formerly this. 
was done only to the extent of one-tenth of the capital which the issuing house 
satisfied the great guild of the port-town that it had invested in its business, and 
after it had entered into an engagement for mutual guaranteeing. But, for two years 
past, the guild appears to have given up the attempt to regulate the paper currency, 
and at present there are 123 houses at this town which seem to issue notes at pleasure. 
The notes each promise to pay on presentation a certain number of teaous.* The 
smallest at this port-town are for 2 teaous, the largest for 50 teaous; at other towns. 
and cities I have seen them for too teaous. A teaou, which in the south of China 
means 1,000 of the copper alloy coins, called ‘ tseen,’ by the Chinese, and ‘ cash’ by 
foreigners, means here 1,000 Kwan-tung seaou tseen—7,e., 1,000 of the small cash. 
of Kwan-tung. Kwan-tung signifying ‘east of the passes "—7.e., east of the great 
wall and its gates, corresponds to what I have called the Newchang Consular district, 
as composed of the three provinces of Manchooria and the settled portion of eastern 
Mongolia. ach city and large town of this region has its own circulation of these 
seao tseen peaou, or small cash notes; the notes of one city passing with difficulty 





* About 93d., or 50 equal to 2/. 
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at the next adjoining city, though on an average only thirty miles distant, and not 
passing at all beyond distances of forty to fifty miles. There is no coin corres- 
ponding to the name of Kwan-tung small cash ; anda teaou or 1,000 of them are 
only equal to 160 of the general copper-alloy ‘cash’? of China. The latter are, in 
consequence, throughout this district strung on twine by means of the centre hole 
. In sums of 160 cash, each of which sums is then called a teaou. Although the 
notes profess to be payable on presentation, in fact, each issuer is by custom bound 
to give in exchange only one-fifth in copper alloy ‘cash,’ the balance in notes of 
other issuing houses ; to which the holder must then repair to repeat the process, so 
that when a man changes a note, say for 50 teavus, the value of which is little more 
than 2/. sterling, he has usually to visit about six or eight issuing houses in suc- 
cession, some of which may be a mile distant from each other. The rate of 
exchange between the notes and silver bullion alters daily in each city, and is fixed 
by the body of money-changers, who meet every morning at daybreak to settle it. 
The rate during the past five years at this port town has averaged about 9 teaous 
for 1 tael, and has ranged from 7 80-100 teaous to 10 teaous.” 


TI1.—China. 


The system of banking in China is given in detail in Justice 
Doolittle’s “ Social Life of the Chinese,”’ recently printed in China, 
and, I believe, not yet available to the public of Europe. The 
following are extracts from the work :— 


“ Banking, Bank-bills, and Cash.—The native banks of Fuhchaufti are quite 
numerous, and the bank-bills in use are noted for their unique appearance, and for 
the difficulty of being successfully counterfeited. The banks are not under Govern- 
ment inspection or control. Any individual who has the capital, or a company of 
individuals who can furnish the necessary funds, may establish a bank and issue bills, 
without getting a charter or any kind of permission from the Government. 

“A few years ago, the mandarins at Fuhchau issued bank-bills in behalf of the 
imperial Government, in consequence of the extreme scarcity of the common copper 
cash. The Government also issued iron cash, which at first were received as of 
equal value with the copper cash. But the iron coin soon was counterfeited in 
great quantities. It also became rusty. The Government bills, being payable in 
iron coin at par with copper, became very unpopular and greatly depreciated. The 
value of a dollar in Government bills or iron cash was at one time, in 1858, 
eighteen or twenty thousand cash. The Government finally bought up the iron 
cash and withdrew its bills from circulation, leaving the private banks to supply the 
paper currency as before.* 





* «<The invention and priority in the use of paper money by the Chinese is now 
generally admitted. Klaproth, Chaudoir, and others, have given details to some 
extent regarding the history of this currency. From native records we learn that 
it was first used by the imperial government in the ninth century, and was 
continued with intervals till near the close of the fifteenth ; from which, down to 
recent times, no attempt has been made to revive the practice. The extensive use 
of promissory notes, however, in various parts of the empire, and the exhausted 
state of the imperial treasury, has suggested the desirability of another attempt, by 
this means, to relieve the state from the financial pressure, and after a cessation of 
four hundred years, government banks have again been opened in the large cities 
for the issue of a new paper currency. The success that has attended the 
experiment is not such as to promise a long continuance of this expedient.’’—See 
«*Coins of the Ta-Tsing, or present Dynasty of China,” by A. Wylie, Esq., laid 
before the Shanghai Branch of the Oriental Society, Nov. 17, 1857. 
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“Some of the banks are of long standing, and, as their proprietors are known to 
be very wealthy and sufficiently honest, their bills are in general use in the trans- 
action of business, ‘Their bills are of various denominations, as representing cash, 
dollars, or silver ; and of various values, from four hundred cash, five hundred cash, 
six hundred cash, one thousand cash, &c., as high as several hundred thousand cash ; 
from one dollar up to several hundred or even thousands of dollars; and from one 
tael of silver to hundreds or thousands of taels of silver. Experience proves that 
there is little comparative risk from counterfeiters. A bill is generally preferred to 
the cash which it represents, unless the owner wishes to make use of the value in 
the purchase of small articles, or for the purpose of making various payments with 
it. The real risk in the use of bills arises from the liability of the bank: to fail 
suddenly. 

“The outline of the bill, with various devices to make counterfeiting difficult, 
is engraved neatly on a solid block of brass in the case of wealthy banks; poor pro- 
prietors of banks use hard wood instead of brass. The right-hand margin is made 
an inch or more wider than the left-hand margin of the block of brass or wood, for 
a purpose which will be mentioned shortly, The value of the bill and the day of 
issue are filled in with the pen, and one or more words to facilitate the detection of 
a counterfeit. Various stamps, large or small, round, or square, or oblong, some 
of which are very curiously and elaborately engraved, are impressed on different 
parts of the bill, using red or blue ink. These add very much to the neat and 
pretty appearance of the note, and are believed usually to have some secret or 
private mark, and are very difficult to imitate with precision and exactness by 
counterfeiters. 

“* But perhaps the use which is made of the wide right-hand margin furnishes 
the greatest security against counterfeiting. On this margin are stamped or written 
various words, phrases, or sentences, before the bill is cut off or trimmed and put 
into circulation. When every thing is ready, these stamped or written sentences or 
phrases are cut through by a sharp knife, leaving the right-hand margin of the bill 
about the same width as the left hand, though it presents a very different 
appearance. Of course the edge of the right-hand margin of the bill and the 
edge of the paper which was cut off from it, will precisely match each other ; 
but, as the sentences have been cut into two parts, part of the words and 
stamps will be on the bill and part on the slip of paper cut off. These slips are all 
carefully kept in a book form ready for reference, each slip containing the value, 
date, and private marks of the bill corresponding to it. On the presentation of a 
bill for payment, if there is the least doubt of its genuineness, reference is made to 
the corresponding proof-slip, and the banker or his clerks know immediately whether 
it is genuine or counterfeit. A successful imitation of the written sentences and 
words, the blue and red stamps, which are found on the right margin of a bank- 
bill, and which have been cut through on a line parallel with the left-hand margin, 
it is almost impossible to make so exact, precise, and minute as to fit the preserved 
proof-slip. 

“When a new bank is opened, custom demands that the proprietors, the head 
directors or clerks of the principal neighbouring banks, and the principal money 
gobetweens who are connected with them, shall be invited to a feast at the expense 
of the proprietors of the new bank. Generally, after this feast, these neighbouring 
bankers, unless they have especial reason to distrust or be dissatisfied with the new 
banker, are willing to recognise the new bank, and use its bills, according to custom. 
The bank gobetweens also consider the new bank as now established, and do business 
with it on the usual terms, as with old banks in good and regular standing. 

“The bills are all made payable on demand. If the holder of bills against a 
particular bank presents them for payment, he may be paid in cash, or the current 
bills of other banks, or in silver or gold, according to the current rate of exchange. 
It is not entirely at the option of the bill-holder what shall be the equivalent given 
him, but more at the option of the banker, especially in case of an emergency. . 
As a general rule, however, the wishes of the bill-holder are complied with. Cash 
bills are usually paid in cash. 
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“Tt is an established custom in this place, that if a bank is not able to discharge 
its obligation immediately on the presentation of bills by redeeming them in some 
way, the holder of the bills may seize hold of any thing in the bank and take it off, 
to the full amount of his demands, zf he please to do so, and there would be 
no liability for prosecution for theft or misdemeanor. Instances have occurred 
when some rascals and their accomplices have tried to find, or, rather, make occasion 
for rifling banks, by calling in a body and simultaneously presenting their bills with 
loud outcries and insulting remarks, and, by their improper conduct, have caused 
what seemed to be a temporary suspension of payment. Occasionally, at such 
times, a seeming pretext has been given through fear of actual robbery on the part of 
the bankers, and their assistants and clerks, for the crowd of rascals to pretend 
that the ready money in the bank was short, and that they were in danger of not 
getting their bills cashed, all which has resulted in their beginning to plunder the 
bank. And when an excited and interested crowd has begun such a work, it is 
exceedingly difficult to prevent the completion of the undertaking. There are plenty 
of beggars and idlers or vagabonds in the streets who are only too happy to assist in 
such an exciting and profitable sport as robbing a bank. Instances are not very 
rare when banks have been completely riddled of every portable thing worth 
carrying off, even to the sleepers and the rafters. Strictly speaking, according to 
custom, only those who have bills against the bank have any right to engage in 
helping themselves to the payment of their demands. In fact, however, the vast 
majority of those who engage in gutting a bank, under the plausible pretext of its 
not having money to redeem its bills, are those who have no bills against it, and 
who, in truth, are nothing but thieves and robbers. 

“In the year 1855 there was an unusual panic among bill-holders. Several 
banks had just failed, that is, had been unable to redeem their bills on presentation, 
and had been robbed of everything in their offices by bill-holders and by the lower 
class of the populace, who jomed them in plundering. The viceroy determined to 
make an example of a few, in order to avert impending anarchy and universal 
distrust. Early on a certain morning bills were presented for payment by many 
persons at a respectable bank located on the south street in the city. A large crowd 
assembled, and soon a robbery of the bank commenced by a multitude of persons. 
Several of these rioters who had no bills against the bank were arrested by the 
police, among whom were a poor chair coolie and a respectable neighbour of the bank, 
a dealer in rice. The viceroy, as soon as he heard of the circumstances, and of the 
arrest of these men, who manifestly had no plea but robbery for engaging in the 
‘gutting * of the bank, determined that they should be beheaded, without trial, 
at once, and in the street where the robbery was committed. His subordinate 
officers endeavoured to dissuade him from the sanguinary measure, fearing that the 
populace would rise en masse, and murder the mandarins, and inaugurate a revolu- 
tion, should these men be thus beheaded ; but the viceroy was firm, arguing that it 
was the best, if not the only means of preventing universal anarchy. He issued his 
warrant for their execution, and the wretches were immediately taken out into the 
public street in front of the bank and decapitated. All this occurred, and the 
report had spread all over the city and suburbs, before nine o’clock in the morning. 
The viceroy was correct in regard to the effect he said it would produce. The 
summary act at once quelled the disorderly rabble, and no such disposition to rob a 
bank contrary to custom—that is, by persons who, according to custom, had no 
right to embark in the pillage of a bank, because they had no bills against it—was 
manifested in this city or suburbs for a considerable time. 

“Sometimes a rumour is spread abroad that a certain bank is in danger of 
breaking, or that it is being ‘run’—that is, bill-holders against it have become 
frightened for some reason, and are presenting the bills they happen to have 
for payment or redemption. At such times all, whether living in the city or 
suburbs, who have bills against it are in haste to bring them forward in time, lest 
the bank should really fail or be robbed in case ready funds should be exhausted. 
This rush of persons who really have claims against it adds to the confusion 
and excitement. On these occasions the friends of the bankers rally around to 
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aid in keeping order, and the idlers and vagabonds assemble in the contiguous 
streets, ready to assist should their services be in requisition to rob and tear down. 
Should the bank be robbed at such a time, such a fact frees the proprietors of it 
from all obligation to redeem their still outstanding bills, unless they should be pleased 
to redeem them. It is believed that most of those who engage in banking in this 
part of China. are honourable enough to do their utmost to redeem their bills 
should they honestly fail or lose so much money in the business as to determine 
them to close their banks. Such persons usually have two words written in large 
characters posted up on a conspicuous part of the premises, which intimate that 
they will ‘hereafter pay’ or redeem their bills on presentation. This notification 
amounts to a request that those who have their bills will present them with- 
out delay for redemption. It also implies that they are desirous of closing up their 
business, and that they do not at present propose to issue any more bills of their 
own. 

«Some bankers, when they find that there is danger that they will be ‘run,’ if 
they have reason to fear the result, adopt the precaution of publishing that they 
will ‘ hereafter pay.’ After this precaution no gutting or running of the bank is 
permitted according to custom. Sometimes, after a running of the bank has com- 
menced, the bankers manage to send a confidant to come to an understanding with 
a mandarin, who immediately sends his underlings to close the doors, and post large 
and long strips of paper on them in one or two places, in the form of the letter X. 
These strips have, among other characters, the name or title of the mandarin who 
orders them to be pasted up. The bank is regarded as sealed up by this process, 
and no running is allowed. After having been officially sealed up, they proceed to 
settle their accounts more at their leisure than they otherwise might have been 
obliged to do. It is hinted that the mandarin who assists them in the manner 
above mentioned is always willing, for a consideration, to lend them his influence. 
Gutting a bank is considered disgraceful, and therefore very undesirable by respect- 
able bankers. Not unfrequently several bankers agree to help each other with 
money in case they are run. 

“The Chinese, probably, are not a whit behind Westerners in speculating in the 
value of silver. The value of sycee or dollars, in cash or bills, fluctuates sometimes 
largely from one day to another, and even from hour to hour of the same day. This 
fluctuation is said to be managed principally by speculators in money, aided by the 
bank gobetweens and the proprietors of the principal banks. When they have 
reason to believe that a large sum of money has arrived or is about to arrive, owned 
by traders who desire to invest in produce, they manage to have the price of silver 
become lower than usual. On the other hand, if they know that there is a consi- 
derable quantity of silver in the shape of sycee required by Chinamen to take away 
to other parts, then the value of sycee or dollars, as compared with cash, becomes 
at once higher than usual. Speculators in money who have capital, resident at this 
place, of course take advantage of these changes and fluctuations to buy bills 
or silver when cheap and plenty, intending to sell them when dear and scarce. 

‘Tn ancient times, some emperors coined cash in the shape of a knife and other 
fanciful shapes. These are now highly prized as curiosities, and are not in general 
circulation as coins. Coins of modern times are round, with a small square hole in 
the centre. Ancient coins are used oftentimes as charms or amulets against evil 
spirits. Some kinds are used in divination, 

“In 1850 a dollar was worth in bills or cash at this place 1,400 cash. In 
1854 it was worth 1,750. It is now (August, 1863) worth 1,050. The large 
importation of silver, or its equivalent in value, to pay for the teas purchased at 
this port has kept down the price of dollars, and, consequently, in most branches 
of native trade there is very little business, because silver brought hither by 
Chinamen to purchase native products exchanges for so small an amount in cash or 
bills, in which the price of articles is usually reckoned here, that they cannot afford 
to change their silver into cash, and purchase what they desire to takeaway. They 
are sure of doing a losing business. When dollars or sycee command a high price 
at the banks, native business is brisk. A dollar or a tael purchases then much 
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more of native products than when the price of a dollar or of a tael islow. The 
price of native commodities does not fluctuate nearly as much as does the price of 
silver.” 


_ To the above I may add, from the game work, some very curious 
statements of the ingenious methods adopted by the Chinese for 
raising money by means of clubs to lend without interest. 


 Money-lending Clubs without Interest.—It often occurs that an individual 
desires to have a certain sum of ready money to use, but which he finds himself 
unable to command. Instead of borrowing the sum and paying the exorbitant 
interest demanded by money-lenders, and instead of trying to raise the sum among 
his friends as a gift or as a temporary loan, he endeavours to induce them to form 
one of several kinds of clubs, the immediate object of which is to furnish him with 
the desired amount, but the future effects of which will be to supply the same sum 
to each one of its members without the usual heavy interest. 

*“« He induces a trusty friend to become second or assistant, he being its head 
or principal. Having prepared a number of red envelopes, each containing a small 
sum of money, he calls upon his relatives and friends who are able to engage in the 
club, and who he desires should enter it, explains to them his plans, states the 
amount he wishes to raise, each member’s share, and all needed particulars. Those 
who are willing to engage in the club receive one of these envelopes as a kind of 
bargain money, and after that they may not withdraw without his consent, or unless 
he fails to secure the required number of names. These are regarded by the 
customs of society as bound or pledged to perform their part in the contemplated 
union. In case of not succeeding in obtaining the requisite number of responsible 
names, the undertaking falls through. 

“« Many friends and relatives are willing to engage in a club to aid a person 
when they would not contribute to give the needed sum to him, and many 
are willing to try and form a union professedly for their benefit, when they would 
not receive money as a gift, and when they would be ashamed to ask their friends 
to contribute money for their use. 

“ The Shaking Club.—This club is thus named from the frequent tossing of 
dice by its members. The number of members is not fixed, varying from five 
to twenty or more. Suppose the sum to be raised is 100,000 cash, and the number 
of members is ten, each man’s share will be 10,000 cash. Suppose the time for the 
payment of the shares is quarterly, there being ten payments, it will require 
two years and a-half before the business of the club will be perfected. 

“The business is all managed by the head man and his assistant, and the meet- 
ings of the club are held at the house of the former, or at the place he appoints. 
He is at the expense of a feast for the members of the club the first time they 
meet, it being the time when he receives the sum of 100,000 cash, including the 
sum which he is supposed also to pay in, though really he does not provide it, but 
only receives 90,000 from the other members. At this first meeting no dice are 
thrown, it being well understood that the sum is to be taken by the head man. 

** At the next meeting each inember brings his 10,000 cash, which is given to 
the one who, on casting the dice, gets the highest number of spots, the head man 
and his assistant not engaging in the casting of dice, the latter, according to 
the rules generally adopted, taking his 100,000 cash at the third meeting of the 
club without any appeal to the dice. 

“ At the fourth and every subsequent meeting those who have not drawn the 
sum throw the dice according to the rules of the club, to decide who shall take the 
100,000 cash. All who have previously drawn the sum, excepting the head man 
and his assistant, at any meeting of the club, are expected to contribute a small sum 
for the incidental expenses, as paper and refreshments. 

“If anything is left unexpended at the close of the tenth meeting, it is consi- 
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dered as belonging to the man who has waited until this time, when he receives his 
100,000 cash. 

“ In this manner, provided each man fulfils his pledges, each man will have paid 
into the club 100,000 cash, and each have received back the same amount. While 
his payments will have been small and at intervals, the sum received back will have 
been at one time. 

“ The principal drawback against this method of raising money is the great 
uncertainty of every man’s fulfilling his part according to the bye-laws of the club. 
These are fixed upon by the head man as regards times of payment, number of 
members, and amount of each instalment, at the time he gets it up. Sickness, 
misfortune, or death may prevent the payments of some of the members at the 
stipulated time. Such cases cause much trouble to the head man and others who 
have received their allotted money, who are held responsible by the other members. 
‘When the club breaks down in consequence of the inability of some members to 
pay in the sums agreed upon, those who have received money must return in small 
sums, and at intervals, if they cannot pay at once, the amount received over and 
above the sum they have paid into the club. In case of positive dishonesty on the 
part of one of its members, the head man is considered bound to make up the sum 
he ought to have paid. Each man, on receiving the sum paid in at one meeting, 
must give a document with the names of two men as his security, one a member of 
the club and one not a member, pledging himself to the proper fulfilment of his 
responsibilities in the case. Probably few cases of downright dishonesty occur in 
connection with these clubs, because the members are generally mutual and firm 
friends of each other, and especially of the head man. 

« Sometimes a club is got up among friends for comparatively very small sums, 
as in shares of two, four, or six dollars. Poor men who cannot raise the sum 
desired at once, but who can save enough to make a payment every quarter or 
-oftener, sometimes engage in such clubs. In all cases, whether for large or small 
sums, whether the number of members be few or many, or whether the intervals 
between payments be monthly or quarterly, the same principle is kept in view, the 
obtaining of a round sum of money for use without the payment of interest, to be 
refunded in instalments at intervals. 

“ The Snake-casting-its-skin Club.—This union or club is so called from the 
circumstance that the head man, the one for whose benefit the money is subscribed, 
pays it back to the members by regular instalments as may be agreed on when 
formed, just, as it is said, the snake sheds or casts its skin gradually, or at 
yegulated intervals. There is no need of an assistant in the working of this club. 
The members subscribe and pay money buf once. There is no division of this 
money among them; the head man takes it all for his own use when it is paid in, 
which is done at its first and only meeting. At this time he prepares a feast for 
its members. The money he then receives he agrees to refund to the subscribers of 
it at regular intervals, by uniform instalments, in the order decided on by the 
drawing of lots, or by the throwing of dice, at the time of its being paid in. Hach 
member must wait until his turn arrives for receiving back the money he 
subscribed. 

“ The Dragon-headed Club.—This club is named ‘ dragon-headed’ because the 
first payments made by its members are much larger than subsequent payments, 
resembling, it is said, the Chinese dragon, in the circumstance that ts head 
és much larger than its body. The number of shares, times of payment, &c., are 

-arranged by the head man at the time he solicits the names of his friends as 
“members. 

«* Suppose the number of members is twenty, including the head man, and the first 
‘payment is 10,000 cash on the part of all but the head man, who advances nothing, 
‘but receives all that is paid in, the amount is 190,000 cash. In case the meetings 
are held quarterly, every three months after the first meeting the head man pays 
into the club 10,000 cash, and each one of the other members pays in 1,000 cash, 
making in all 29,000 cash. It is decided by the throwing of dice to whom this 
shall be paid. In this manner in five years from the commencement the head man 
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will have paid into the club 190,000 cash, the amount he received at its first meet- 
ing, and each of the other members will have paid in 29,000 cash, and have 
received back the same amount. The proportion between the first and succeeding 
payments agreed upon by the parties concerned, of course, will be the rule of any 


lub.” 


I could indulge in reflections to some extent upon these state- 
ments, but I prefer commending them to the careful consideration 


of those who are advocates for free trade in banking. 
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On the Unequat Proportion between the Mate and FRMALE 
Popunation of some Manuracturine and OtTumr Towns. 
By the Ruv. A. W. Worruineton, B.A., Mansfield. 


[Read before Section F, British Association, at Nottingham, August, 1866. ] 


Every question connected with the condition and character of the 
female population in our country must have an especial interest. The 
health, the happiness, the morality, the religion of the present, and 
still more of the future generation, depend in great measure upon 
the influence exercised by its female portion. With their welfare 
and virtue, the national character and prosperity would improve in a 
two-fold degree. By their degeneracy, national character and pros- 
perity would rapidly deteriorate. I am anxious, therefore, to call 
attention to a point which seems to me of considerable importance 
for the due appreciation of this subject. 

Tt is well known that the female population of the country 
slightly exceeds the male; but, on the other hand, the number of 
male births exceeds that of female ones in the proportion (according 
to the Twenty-third Annual Report of the Registrar-General, for 
1860) of 104°7 to every 100 girls.* This excess of males is reduced 
in various ways. Infant boys die in larger numbers than infant girls. 
The occupations of men expose them to greater dangers of acci- 
dental death or disease arising from exposure. A certain number of 
sailors and soldiers are always absent from the country on active 
service. Men emigrate in search of fortune more readily than 
women. ‘Thus the proportion of births is almost exactly reversed 
by the proportion of population. The census of 1861 shows that 
there are in the country 105°25 women to 100 men, or an excess of 
513,706 women. ‘This proportion may be considered as natural, and, 
therefore, as perhaps a beneficial state of things. 

But though this proportion is found on the total population of 
England and Wales, the case is very different when we come to 
examine it in detail. Incertain counties and towns of England there 
are many more women than there are men; while in others, the men 
are in excess. Jor instance, in the mining counties of Derby, 
Durham, and Stafford, the males exceed, not only the average 
number, but are also considerably more numerous than the women; 


* In 1853 it was 105'1 boys to 100 girls. 
» 1064 ., ° 04's ©. ESO. 8, 
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while in the manufacturing (textile) counties of Lancaster, Leicester, 
Nottingham,* and the West Riding the number of women is con- 
siderably in excess of the average. To illustrate this, I have 
prepared a table of most of the large and a few of the small towns 
‘In England, in which the proportion between the male and female 
population differs markedly from the average; and for the sake of 
comparison have also taken a few cases of average population. It 
will be seen that the table includes many of the neighbouringt 
towns and districts, because these present a local interest, and their 
circumstances will be more within the knowledge of my audience. 
Now, it appears from this comparison, that there is a marked excess 
of the male population in mining towns, such as Wolverhampton, 
Dudley, Wakefield, Belper, and Worksop: and also in barrack 
towns, Canterbury, Rochester and Chatham, Winchester and Col- 
chester. ‘There is also an excess of males in Sheffield, where the 
steel manufacture is the staple trade; a slight one in Stafford, owing 
to the manufacture of pottery; and a greater one in Burton, where 
beer is brewed. There is the most marked excess of females in the 
watering places, such as Brighton, Cheltenham, and Bath. This is 
owing to the large proportion of domestic servants, lodging-house 
keepers, and laundresses, who are employed by the number of gentle- 
women resident in or frequenting these towns. There is again a 
marked excess of females in seaport towns, such as Plymouth, 
Yarmouth, Bristol, and King’s Lynn. Where ship-building is 
carried on at a sea port, as at Hull, the excess of females is not so 
great. This excess of females is owing to the absence of a large 
proportion of the male population as sailors in the merchant 
service. That this is the case is manifest from the example of 
Liverpool, where, between the ages of 15 to 45, there is an excess 
of females, while the males below and above those ages are the most 
numerous. 

But the most important and interesting case of an excessive 
female population is that presented by the manufacturing towns. 
Here Nottingham and Norwich are most remarkable, the one owing 
to the women employed m the warehouses, the other by its manufac- 
ture of silk and shoes. Ina less marked, but still large degree, the 
cotton manufacture, as at Manchester, Preston, and Carlisle; the 
worsted manufacture, as at Bradford and Leeds; the silk manufac- 


* All the remarks made in this paper with respect to Nottingham (perhaps 
also in other cases) would be confirmed if the whole case could be shown together. 
But the census returns are calculated according to existing and artificial boundaries. 
Thus the town of Nottingham, for all practical purposes, includes what the census 
returns call Nottingham, Radford, and (in part) Basford. If these were taken 
together, an increased excess of the female population, with an equal proportion of 
corresponding evils, would become apparent. 

t In the neighbourhood of Nottingham, where the paper was read. 
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ture of Derby; the hosiery trade of Leicester ; the glove manufac- 
ture of Worcester, produce an excess in the female population. In 
many of these towns the excess of women is in part balanced by the 
prevalence of trades in which men are employed, as at Derby, where 
‘there are large railway works. In the agricultural districts of Notts 
and Derbyshire the proportion is an average one, except in some 
cases, where there are mines, producing a slight excess of males ; 
or lace and hosiery manufactures, producing a slight preponderance 
of females. The case of Birmingham is one (for a reason to be here- 
after mentioned) worthy of attention as peculiar. Its population is 
almost the only one, among the largest towns of the kingdom, 
composed of the average number of males and females. This is 
owing to the fact that, while men are extensively employed in the 
iron and steel manufactures, finishing and packing employ a large 
number of female hands; other women being also employed in 
button-making and jewellery. The reason for this excess of women 
in manufacturing towns, is thus very tersely stated by M. Jules 
Simon, in his interesting and important work entitled “1’Ouvriére :” 
—‘“ Whereas the workman was once an intelligent force. he is now 
“ only an intelligence directing a foree—that of steam; and the 
“ immediate consequence of the change has been to replace men by 
“ women, because women are cheaper and can direct the steam 
“force with equal efficiency.” This cause will continue to work 
out increasing rather than diminishing effects, as machinery is 
more and more employed in new manufactures. Even now, the 
introduction of the sewing machine is gradually substituting the 
labour of women for that of men in the manufacture of shoes and 
boots. 

To the important results which may attend on this ‘increased 
employment of women, a writer in the “Edinburgh Review ”’ (April, 
1859, p. 294) calls attention :—‘ The conditions of female life have 
“ sustained as much alteration as the fortunes of other classes by 
“ the progress of civilisation. Sooner or later it must become known, 
“in a more practical way than by the figures of census returns, that 
“a very large proportion of the women of England earn their own 
“ bread; and there is no saying how much good may be done, and how 
“ much misery may be saved, by a timely recognition of this simple 
“truth.” . . . “So far from our countrywomen being all main- 
“ tained, as a matter of course, by us, the ‘ bread-winners,’ three 
“ millions out of six of adult Englishwomen work for subsistence ; 
“ and two out of the three in independence. With this new con- 
‘¢ dition of affairs new duties and new views must be accepted.”— 
Ibid., p. 336. 

Now of these three millions of women there are a large pro- 
portion of whom the present consideration need take no account; 
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because there is a tolerably equal demand for their labour in all 
parts of the country ; and therefore the average proportion between 
males and females is not disturbed. Thus, in 1861, there were 
1,071,201* domestic servants, making in all more than one of the 
three millions of employed women. Under proper circumstances 
few peculiarities of our social economy contain greater elements of 
advantage than the custom which makes the largest class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects into domestic servants. It enables a large pro- 
portion of young women, the future wives and mothers of the work- 
ing class, to learn the thrift and good management oftener to be 
found in a good middle-class house than in a working-man’s cottage. 
Constant intercourse with educated, refined, gentle people must 
exercise a civilising influence. Thus too, more than in any other 
way, can the friendly connection and mutual good understanding be- 
maintained between the richer and poorer classes of society. 

In the Census of 1861 (Table XVII) we find enumerated 
286,298 milliners, and 76,015 shirtmakers, &c. This large class of 
female labourers is, however, scattered so equally through the 
country that it cannot exercise any disturbing influence upon the 
proportionate numbers of the sexes. The same remark will apply to 
231,715, who are washerwomen (166,442) and charwomen (65,273).. 
A. very large proportion of females (farmers’ wives, daughters, and 
servants) are engaged in agriculture; but we need only mention the 
43,964 agricultural labourers (Table X VII). 

Then there is the large class of women especially referred to in this: 
paper, who are described in the Census of 1861 as “ V. Industrial 
“Class. Order 11. Persons working and dealing in the Textile 
“ Fabrics and in Dress.” They are, for the most part, assembled in 
factories and warehouses; and all are, more or less, under similar 
conditions. They are thus enumerated :— 





LE; Workers im wool.and, Worsted ..n:as..sssseunsdonncarsehacsidecrnad 105,872 
2 o BILE is doaasiancialieebacoancbenndaa aac eat eaten ts meen 42,868 
3 49 CORGOW BUC M AS 5 2s oasunadooaisan taney toreeie ad wuss 224.24 
A - Marked materials Cb, 2,9), ace vanciedbraicassareenin 25,689 
5 = Tel COMM“. cocnnesinetsnewes rat tap ie ttt aR UR 277,8267 
6 3 hemp and other fibrous materials ............ O13 
NG a ee a dacoely cab 812,439 





Though they do not come so immediately under present con-- 
sideration, the 11,934 women engaged in the earthenware manufac- 


* These figures are taken from Table XVIII, p. xl, of the census returns. 
t This excludes the milliners, shirtmakers, and washerwomen previously: 
referred to, 
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ture, and the 10,761 female nailmakers, may be mentioned. There 
are also 84,738 females engaged in teaching and 85,798 employed im 
providing board and lodging at inns and lodging-houses. These are, 
however, under somewhat different conditions from the rest. 

It may be thought that great advantages arise from the power of 
independence thus placed in the hands of women, and the addition 
thereby given to the national prosperity. In great measure this 
may be so. But there are certain evils concurrent therewith, which 
may not be necessarily inherent in the system of aggregated female 
employment, but which are so actual and so considerable as to 
demand the most careful attention. 

And jirst : These employments necessarily take a large number 
of married women from their homes for their daily labour. The char- 
women will be mostly wives or widows. ‘The agricultural labourers 
are many of them wives and mothers. I believe that in many 
factories a preference is given to unmarried women; but, never- 
theless, a large number of married women are also so employed. 
Moreover, a great number of married women carry on employments 
in their own houses, which necessarily abstract their attention and 
labour from the duties of the family. I will not dwell upon the 
consequent derangement of family life, of a comfortless home, of 
ill-cooked food, of noisy children, of husbands driven to the beer- 
shop. These evils are on the one hand well-known and deeply 
regretted; and, on the other hand, they are not susceptible of 
statistical enumeration. But one evil result can be so set forth ; 
and that is the increased proportion of juvenile deaths arising from 
parental neglect. All these combined results go far to prove that 
the money-getting employments of married women, especially when 
those employments are carried on away from home, are not so 
lucrative either to the individual families, or the nation at large, as 
may be generally supposed. The economy resulting from well- 
cooked food, from a mother’s attention to her children’s well-being, 
from care and repairs of the family clothing, and from the numberless 
small ways in which a woman can promote the comfort and happiness 
of a household, will, in itself, be a considerable saving of money, and 
avast increase of happiness. This will necessarily tend to attach 
the husband and father to his home, and save great and wasteful 
expenditure of time, money, and intelligence in the beershop. The 
value to the nation of every life is considerable; very great gain 
would result from a diminished proportion of juvenile mortality, 
from the increase of health and strength in children nursed and 
cared for by a mother’s constant watchfulness. The table I have 
prepared shows the proportion of juvenile mortality in a large 
number of towns. The results may not appear to tally exactly with 
my argument; but the seeming discrepancies are doubtless mostly 
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referrible to local causes, which may modify but not destroy its 
truth. 

Thus it appears that in the mining towns of Dudley and Wolver- 
hampton, and the steel manufacturing towns of Birmingham and 
‘Sheffield, the infant mortality is very high. In Dudley and Wolver- 
hampton it approaches 60 per cent. of the whole number of deaths 
in the years 1858 and 1864. In Birmingham and Sheffield in the 
Same years about half the deaths are below 5 years of age. In 
many of the textile manufacturing towns the same result is evident. 
In Manchester, Preston, Bradford, Nottingham; Radford, Leicester, 
and Stoke, the proportion of deaths under 5 years of age ranges 
from 45 to 50 per cent. of the whole number. In Leeds, Basford, 
Mansfield, Liverpool, and Hull, it rises above 40 per cent., which 
was the general average of 1864; that of 1853 being 37 per cent. 
On the other hand, Bath, Canterbury, King’s Lynn, Bakewell, 
Bingham, Southwell, Colchester, Worksop, and Stone, have an 
average not exceeding 35 per cent. of deaths under 5 years of age, 

while Cheltenham, Winchester, and Stafford, on an average of the 
two years taken, 1853 and 1854, have less than 30 per cent. of 
juvenile mortality. No doubt the comparative health of town and 
country helps to increase this disparity. ‘The large towns are not so 
healthy as the agricultural districts. Yet this is not the only cause; 
else Liverpool would not have a lower rate than Manchester, or 
Leeds than Bradford: nor would Cheltenham, Winchester, and 
Stafford, where the females have no employment to take them from 
their homes, have a lower rate than the agricultural districts, which 
they sometimes have. If further argument were needed to prove 
the case, it would be found in the fact that the juvenile mortality of 
the towns where cotton is manufactured diminished in the years of 
distress, when there was a scantier supply of food for the children, 
but the mothers were at home to take care of them. Thus, in 1853, 
Manchester (including Salford) had 48:5 of juvenile deaths; but in 
1864, when the general average was 3 per cent. higher, that. of 
Manchester fell to 43 or 5% per cent., and in Preston it fell from 
49°5 per cent. in 1853 to 46°5 per cent. in 1864. 

In the second place, a no less important evil attends the with- 
drawal of unmarried women from their homes. In some cases they 
live at home, but work at the factories; in others, they leave their 
homes in order to lodge near their labour. The temptations to 
which they are thus exposed are very great. I approach this matter 
with some hesitation, but the facts are so important that 1 feel myself 
justified in bringing them forward. Illegitimacy is the not unex- 
pected result of collecting females in mixed labour away from their 
homes. ‘The proportion of illegitimate births in the whole country 
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was in 1853 6°5 per cent., and in 1864 it was 6°4 per cent.* My 
own town of Mansfield has the unenviable notoriety of heading the 
list with 11°5 per cent. of illegitimate births in 1853, and 10 per cent. 
in 1864. Carlisle, Nottingham, Bingham, Preston, Norwich, and 
Yarmouth, follow im succession, all reaching an average of 9 per 
cent. on the two years; while Leicester, Derby, Stafford, Radford, 
Southwell, Stoke, and Newark, rise to about 8 per cent. On the 
other hand, Plymouth, Hauil, Bristol, Bath, Dudley, and Sheffield, 
fall noticeably below the general average by } to 1 per cent.; and 
Liverpool and Birmingham hold the distinction of haying the 
smallest proportion of 5 per cent. of illegitimate births. 

Hence appears the perhaps startling facts that illegitimacy is 
below the average in seaport towns, although the female population 
isinexcess. It is to be feared that this advantage is counterbalanced 
by other sins which are generally supposed to prevail in such towns. 
The remarkable fact that such towns as Dudley and Sheflfield have a 
good character in this respect is perhaps traceable to the fact I shall 
presently notice, that the deficiency of females in those towns and the 
good wages of the men tend to promote early marriages. This is 
not, however, the case in Birmingham, which makes its low per- 
centage of illegitimacy all the more creditable, and may be traceable 
to the fact that its population is made up of an average proportion 
of men and women. Illegitimacy is therefore prevalent in manufac- 
turing and agricultural towns. Inthe one case women are collected 
together with men in large numbers by day; im the other, the scanty 
accommodation of the cottages crowds them into the same rooms at 
night; and where the gang system is employed in agriculture, the 
girls degenerate, it is said, most rapidly and completely in character. 
Connected with this vice are consequent crimes, on which I will only 
briefly touch. Dr. Lancaster has called especial attention to the 
awful prevalence of infanticide. Mr. Michael Browne, coroner for 
Nottingham for twenty-seven years, declares that “to the best of his 


* The proportion per cent. of illegitimate to legitimate births is about in— 


COM cha cacnkeaiaiedinanete 6°5 PATE) aries dankid en cae 11°3 
Norway Weise sipleieisiesiole(eie's eieisisisuive 6°6 MEONCORR ee cc mane oes Sate 4°0 
FI TOME Soc sassnsccenitaucncvcss 6°7 Liverpool ........ shh te 4°5 
BCCNIO ES, «Foose ccahoodeunains 7% hehaieaots q : 

Be ARIE Be sedees dead dees on Lae rie di slab spc 
LV 9°3 WEAMCRESUER SS c.1. sa nsseesee 6°0 
MRR eee seesaveassn socewnnee 9°8 Scotland (1858) ............ 8°8 


See Mr. James Valentine’s Paper on Illegitimacy in Scotland. “ British 
“ Association Report, 1859,” p. 224. 

+ Local observation will probably confirm the statement in the Registrar- 
General’s Report for 1864 (p. 28, note +), that “some of the births—especially of 
* illegitimate children in London and large towns—escape registration.” This 
remark may perhaps be also true for thinly-populated country districts, and gives 
added strength to the argument. 
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“ recollection by far the greater proportion of those infants on whom’ ~ 
“he had held inquests had been illegitimate.” “ Another index and 
“ result,” he adds, “ of the amount of immorality prevailing amongst 
“ the young females here is the large number of persons whose pro- 
“ fession it is to procure abortion. Cases of deaths resulting from 
“this cause have come before me ;’* and in my own town of Mans- 
field (where illegitimacy is so high), this 1s also the case. A man has 
been recently twice tried (though not convicted), for this offence. 

I doubt not the evidence of Mr. Browne would be equally appli- 
cable to other towns where the rate of illegitimacy is high; and that 
these more terrible crimes follow from that vice. 

There is, ¢hirdly, the question of early marriages. It has been 
said that these result from the aggregated employment of women, 
and extreme cases have been mentioned of its occurrence in Notting- 
ham. But the statistics on this point seem to confirm the natural 
expectation that where the supply of women is small, the demand is 
great, and they marry young; and that the contrary is the case where 
the women exceed the men in numbers. About one-fifth of the 
women married in England are under age; in 1853 it wag 18 per 
cent. ; in 1864, 20 per cent. The marriages of female minors greatly 
exceed the average in mining and other towns, such as Dudley, Wol- 
verhampton, Wakefield, Sheffield, and Basford, where there is a 
large proportion of men, and wages are high. It is slightly above 
the average in Birmingham, Stoke, Stafford, Gainsborough, Burton, 
Canterbury, and Mansfield. And it is also remarkable that in some 
of the manufacturing towns, where the women are in excess, the 
marriages of minors are also above the average. This applies to 
Leeds especially, but also to Bradford, to Radford, and in a less 
marked degree to Manchester and Preston, but not to Nottingham. 
Now, where mothers are led to work away from their homes, early 
marriages would seem to be an evil; but where that is not the case, 
it is worthy of consideration whether or not it be desirable for a 
working-class woman to delay marriage till she is of age. 

I have not been able to investigate the criminal returns with the 
same detail as the previous points; but I have examined the 
statistical returns of the Manchester police for the years 1853, 
1861, 1862, 1864, and 1865, and find that of the factory hands the 
female spinners were seldom guilty of any crime, but that consider- 
able numbers of female weavers, piecers, &c., were apprehended on 
charges of assault, larceny, and drunkenness. The numbers varied 
from 259 in 1861 to 532 in 1865, being highest in the last and pre- 
ceding year. Scarcely half of these women were in work at the 
time of apprehension, and they bore to the total female apprehen- 
sions an average proportion of about one-sixth. 

* « Children’s Employment Commission, 1862.” First Report, p. 242, 
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The question of health is also one of importance. It is evident 
that unless proper means are taken for making factories, &c., healthy 
and well-ventilated, injury will result to the health of women, and 
especially of the younger ones. This can be done by employers, and 
enforced by the legislature. 

Similar evils are found to exist in France, where women are 
collected to labour in mills; and are attested in very giowing 
language in the interesting work of M. Jules Simon on the 
“W orkwoman.” ; 

If it be asked whether these evils are inherent in the system, it 
seems only necessary to point to the case of the Lowell Mills, in 
America, to prove that they are not. In our own country, Bradford 
may be quoted as an instance where collective female labour and a 
large proportion of women in the town have scarcely raised 
illegitimacy above the average, although the proportion of juvenile 
deaths is high. 

It would seem that this movement of the population has been 
going on so rapidly that the resulting evils have in part escaped 
observation; that legislation, religion, and philanthropy have been 
unable to keep pace with this difficulty. 

We cannot control a movement of the population such as this. 
Where the employment of women, by cheapening the cost of produc- 
tion, adds to the profit of the manufacturer, and benefits the con- 
sumer, at the same time that it adds to the income of the family or 
makes the women independent, nothing will prevent that employ- 
ment. What measures, then, can be taken to guide it, soas to make 
it result in good rather than in evil? 

M. Simon, in his work, insists strongly upon what is the true 
point, that the life of the family must be maintained. The mother 
must retain her place in the household, if the household is to be 
comfortable, the children properly nursed, the food and clothing 
sufficient and nourishing, the husband attached to his family, his 
garden and hishome. The working-class need to be convinced that the 
welfare of the family will be more promoted by a mother at home 
than by her adding a few shillings a-week to the family income at the 


cost of diseased and dying children, of unfit food, of discomfort to ~ 


all, and of expensive habits in an absent husband. 

The want of education and domestic training is another great 
cause of evil. An ill-educated girl falls readily into temptation; an 
ill-educated wife can neither make nor mend clothes, nor cook, nor 
nurse her children properly. 

The promotion of family life, and the due education of the young, 
especially of girls are, then, two great remedies which each one in his 
own sphere may labour to apply. All the concurrent institutions 
of the church and the school; the sick clubs, the savings banks, the 
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building societies of the poor, are, moreover, means by which their 
condition may be raised in this as in other respects. 

Can the legislature interfere in this matter? The principle is 
now fully recognised that Parliament may wisely and beneficially 
interfere in regulating the labour of children. To the gradual 
extension of this regulation to every employment we must look for 
further benefits. The half-time system, by which children under 
13 years are forbidden to work more than a certain number of 
hours, and are required to attend school every day, or every other 
day, has been acknowledged as successful, and is being gradually 
extended. It has been privately applied with success even in the 
regulation of farm labour. 

Great advantage arises moreover from regularity in the hour of 
leaving work, which results from the operation of the Factory Act. 
Irregularity in this respect has been greatly felt as a harm in this 
town (Nottingham). Parents did not know at what time their 
daughters had left work, and were, therefore, unable to control their 
leisure hours. Regularity in this respect not only tends to the 
comfort of the family arrangements, but to the morality of its 
youthful members. 

The influence of the employers of labour is, moreover, most 
important in this matter. There are numberless ways in which they 
may remove temptations from the way of their servants, in which 
they may provide wholesome means for their welfare. The improve- 
ment in the conduct of the factory girls at Bradford has been partly 
attributed to a better superintendence by the respectable portion 
of the masters; and if they would (as indeed some find their 
advantage in doing) discourage the employment of married women, 
would take arighteous interest in the young women who serve them, 
and provide duly for the education of the children they employ, 
much would be done to reduce the evils I have noticed. 
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Table of Male and Female Population ; Births, Marriages, 
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Be Si iceaknea matt Ra@Or ec ccuecies 14,280| 16,199 340 | +2, 205 1,067 | °o7 
Agricultural, 
hosiery, nc IBASLORG! Viviisaasat 36,988 | 36,2947 OES 1 *29 532 2,414 | *o85 
MINING nrsar0y. 
MAO BIBTY cocncsssexe ness LICICOBLOR -sccnassannee 31,834] 36,356] 712 | 22 973 2,283 | -08 
GIOVES. vista neko Worcester ........ 14,734 | 16,236 294 | °16 301 822 | °07 
POOPY sesso: DEQRIG? (ns caaeinn coarse 10,768} 11,158 153.) “27 178 582 | °08 
i Ne eee DOMPH coanisudveseas 35,616 | 35,692 782 | ‘18 816 2,492 | ‘og 
Mixed: mining, {| Mansfield............ 15,222] 15,371 24.2 | "24 247 985 | “115 
agricultural, } BLP OP bo cdnced asses 26,235 | 25,476 404 | *16 458 1,565 | °07 
manufacturing {| Worksop ............ 10,476 | 10,228 131.) ag 140 596 | °05 
TEURIIUG istunrnasor re Dey cies andnenae 65,626 | 64,641) 1,629 | 38 | 1,611 5,314 | 05 
Pi, aceyaieaeee Wolverhampton | 64,393} 62,509] 1,811 | *27 | 1,215 4,667 | °057 
Nea rte Neweastle _........ 55,027 | 55,941) 1,429 | 14 | 1,835 3,169 | °068 | 
Suan Wakefield ........ 27-704 27,342) 484] ‘25 | 490 1,728 |-o6 | 
[SE ee I ees Sheffield. \sasews 64,784 | 64,167] 2,056 | +32 | 2,185 4,767 | *054 
SSO Oe oor terete Birmingham ....{108,898 |108,728 | 2,074 | °23 | 2,339 7,546 | 046 
Brewing — veseservevs Burtom.ccsun8 21,079 | 19,986 288 | *21 362 LALS | 09m 
Agricultural........ Bakewell ........... 15,637 | 15,741 168 | ‘og 182 836 | 076 
es ER Bingham. odes: 7,666] 8,004 95 | “19 97 583 | ‘og 
We re NO Wark ovocsensens 14,825 | 15,361 262 4 “25 205 943 | °08 
+ sseeee.| Gainsborough ....| 12,950] 13,023 218 | ‘19 214 750 | °06 
Co (ees southwell.......... 12,134| 12,291 131 4h 42 141 754 | 076 
WEDVOVES sassisensnes Plymouth... 29,010 | 33,589 640 | ‘13 786 1,902 | of 
ey Yarmouth. .....:. 13,460 | 16,878 259 | *10 33 850 | *10 
wee Kings Lynn........ 7,415 | 9,286 143 | ‘12, 140 536 | *06 
See MOS TUM arte verse teases cx: 27,568 | 29,320 634 | “14 790 1,641 | :os 
Commercial 
and manu- } IBWIStOL cretcsateesse 30,569 | 35,458} 1,869 | ‘17 | 1,339 2,129 | °05 
facturing do. 
= has Liverpool. Ree 132,842 |136,900] 4,255 | ‘19 | 4,420 8,478 | *05 
Watering places | Brighton ............ 33,169 | 44,524 663 | ‘18 850 2,279 | 04 
“ ....| Cheltenham........ 21,280] 28,572 A414, | ‘og |. 48 1,094 | *07 
a cose] DOSE Sean ete 28,308 | 40,028 650) 21s 699 1,766 | 06 
TBOITACIS ciorercaness Canterbury ........ 8,451] 8,192 136 }}, *22 142 369 | °08 
Sh Sree Winchester ........ 13,686 | 12,921 214. 16 188 700 | *07 
MM Py cites) Colchester ........| 12,046] 11,769 169 | °22 274 606 | °08 


Note.—These statistics are taken from the Registrar-General’s Returns for 1853 and 1864, an i 
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Deaths in the under-named English Towns. 
Deaths. 


1853. 1864. Remarks.j 






Mlegiti- Under | Under Totals Under | Under 
mate. 1 Year. 5 Years. ~ | 2 Year. |. 5 Years. 


——_—_— | = | | | 


),275 | °064 a cae: 368 |495,931 | 228 
pao) | °064 110,312 | °28 485 | 10,601 | °228 
4284 | “087 | 2,909) -29 | *495 | 3,011 | -26 
,483 | “119 DOR “24 3% 1,169 | °208 
W440 | ‘073 | 5,182 | “32 | -32 | 6,060} ~259 
,967 | “0681 2,822 | -28 | -44. | 3,756 | -268 
4070 | *09 1,648 | °25 35 1,882 | °215 


tals. Totals. 




















ie excess of females 


) 


ptt0 | -o77 F L118 | +24 "38 1285 || °2 "386 Average proportion of male and female 
794 | *08 489"| “19g | "355 595 | *18 ‘275 | Excess of males 

602 | “10 L905 f “27 "486 | 2,049 | °248 |-°43 | lz : 

,065 | ‘o9 734 | *30 eT 784 | -26 44 | Marked excess of females 


7897 | “089 | 1,598 | °30 ae6 | 1,642 | °27 "43 Slight excess of males 


mtd | °074. 1 1,680 | -29 "49 2,108 | *305 “467 | Marked excess of females 


,061 | *076 703 | {17 "3.3 873 | °23 "38 Average 
727 | *066 420-|- "2% 4 °3% AST 23a ee | 
3290 | *07 1,790 | -298 | ‘495 | 1,985 | °30 “474 | | 
5134 | -099 673) +28 "42, 722 | +278 | 41 | Slight excess of males 
53928 | °07 1,149 | ‘£9 "40 MATT | “2a ve 
Zo, | 707 A22 | °23 34 400 | *2 *36 
412 | -056 | 3,191 | °*30 “58 A176 | °31 “60 Marked 3 
487 | *06 3,228 | °30 ‘neal B,607 | °28 apt A if 
4,668 | -067 | 4,051 | ‘18 res 3,151 | °-264 | 437 | Slight = 
4,308 | ‘07 RS4ou).i22 “276 § ag000 | 255 1) 39 7 ~ ite 
3043 | ‘o59 | 3,484] +28 “618 | 4,246 | *28 ‘4g | Excess of adult males 
3,875 | 053 | 4,949) +26 47 6,589 | -2 "495 | Average 
57384 | +06 TOS. | 72k er LO04 | 339 0 ae" Marked excess of males 
959 | °06 688 | °20 "34 G47 | “175 | °285 | 
450 | ‘Io SUC, "225, 206 308 | °20 "30 Slight preponderance of males 
997 | ‘078 iO 87 a7 TAZ | or eG ee i 
. ae aoe : : , | { Excess of males up to 20 years 
834] -086 | 475 | «25 | -36 BIG |: “2g 138 ‘ Fee invaule aca 


703 | 085 | 505 | -225 | “355 | 808 | “187 | “295 | 

L173 | *055 | 1,244) “22 385 | 1,450 | -24 406 | 

102 | “086 624 | *25 “34 778 | *23 39 || Deficiency of males, probably 
J 


487 | “115 B08. 45°50 Cae 365 | "175 | °337 | 
125 | 06 | 1,201 | ‘255 | -4o | 1,649 | -238 | “45 | oe 2 itr aera 


304 | oss | 1,948] -20 | °36 | 1,853 | *198 | °37 


Excess of males, except from 15 


W056 | -044 | 8,293 | ‘245 | *466 , 10,811 | °23 id to 45, z.e., the age of sailors 


1942 | *07 TAI4 | *226 | °38 1,850 | *22 "36 Excess of females, domestic ser- 

mpol’ |. “06 87h) 9166) 28 964 | ‘20 "295 | vants, lodging-house keepers, 

B06 | *05 1.507 Wb 227 "26 Ll b i ay 26 | laundresses, and gentlewomen 
533 "067 291 "175 P44, 429 "195 “35 4 M ked f l : 
762 | -067 492 | +36 Ds Eee me } arked excess of males, viz., 
780 | -os7 MBN ong ie: Bia’ | sy ae soldiers and officers 


census of 1861. ‘The figures are taken from the superintendent registrars’ district returns. 
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In the following article I arrive at some conclusions of importance, 
if, as I believe, they are well founded. 

(a) We possess in the marriage registers the means of deter- 
mining the progress of instruction: not indeed the means of 
determining exactly how many young persons can write, but only 
what is the comparative number at one time and another, and in 
one place and another. P. 86. 

(6) The signatures to registers were first taken in 1753, after 
the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act: they exist from 
this date in most parishes: I have obtained access to only a few; 
but I give reasons for believing that those few fairly represent those 
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of the whole country from 1753 to 1840. Since 1840, the Registrar- 
General has supplied us with abstracts. Pp. 89, 127, 128. 

(c) The progress of instruction has been considerable. In 1754, 
about half of the men and women, taken together, siened with a 
mark: at present about a quarter do this. Pp. 91, 127, 128, 129. 

(d) Between 1754 and 1800, the marks fell from 51 to 47: but 
the improvement was altogether in the rural districts; the towns 
deteriorating considerably. Pp. 91, 127, 128. 3 

(e) Between 1800 and 1835, the improvement was greater than 
in the previous longer period; the marks falling from 47 to 41: the 
improvement occurred in town as well as country. Pp. 91, 127, 128. 

(f) Throughout the whole period from 1754 to 1835, the im- 
provement in the rural districts was greatest among the women: 
for in 1754 more than two-thirds of the women made a mark ; whereas 
in 1885 about half did so. In the towns the men improved the 
most. Pp. 91, 127, 128. 


Note.—All the above propositions rest on a few returns: a larger collection 
might modify my results: but the differences I have mentioned are so marked, and 
so far uniform in different parishes, that I think we may trust the direction, 
though not the degree, of the variations. 

The next propositions rest on the returns for all England and Wales supplied 
by the Registrar-General. 


(g) The rate of improvement is much higher now than formerly : 
from 1754 to 1835 it averaged 1 signature in seven years; from 
1840-51, 1 in three years; from 1851-63,1 in one year and a 
quarter. Pp. 90, 91, 92. 

_ (h) This highest rate of progress still, I hope, prevails: so that 
the children now leaving school, may be expected when they marry 
to give 80 signatures to 20 marks. Pp. 88, 92, 93. 

(<) Further progress also, appears within our reach ; first by the 
increase of the number of children under Government inspection, 
which has actually grown in eleven years from half a million to a 
million and a quarter; secondly, by the expected extension of the 
half school-time system to the hardware towns, and to the country 
generally. P. 115. 

(j) Yet there is still left a considerable class at the very bottom 
of the scale, which our present means do not reach. I suggest that 
other measures are necessary for these children: that the guardians 
of the poor, or town councils, should receive such powers to pay the 
school-pence as guardians already possess with regard to out-door 
paupers, and that then a partial compulsion should be exercised by 
an extension of the provisions of the Industrial Schools Act. P. 124. 

(k) Scotland stands decidedly above England. Ireland has not as 
yet published any marriage returns: a return of recruits to the 
army places it rather below both Scotland and England. P. 89. 
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(2) Comparing English towns and rural districts, there is little 
difference. Even the ill-paid labourers of the South West, sign 
their names to at least as great an extent as the workpeople of — 
better paid districts. Pp. 109-111. 

(m) In the agricultural counties, the girls are quite as well 
taught as the boys, and in many counties even better. In the 
northern manufacturing counties, the boys are far in advance. P. 111. 

(n) France is the only foreign country as to which I have found 
any record of marriage signatures: judged by this standard, we have 
a decided superiority ; though France has recovered rapidly from the 
uninstructed condition which resulted from the Revolution of 1789, - 
and the long continued European wars. Prussian education, how- 
ever good it is, has probably been overestimated. In the United 
States, the sums applied to the public support of the “ Common 
“‘ Schools,” are wonderfully large (p. 128): in the same proportion, 
we ought to spend seven millions sterling a-year, or ten times our 
present amount. P. 93-105. 


1.— Introduction. 


Elementary education was a subject which engaged much of the 
attention of the Statistical Society, during a considerable period 
after its foundation in 1834. Before the establishment of the 
Journal in 1838-39, a Committee of the Society had devoted itself to 
educational inquiries:* a large part of the first volume of the 
Journal consists of reports of this Committee, as well as of reports 
of another and independent body, called the “Central Society of 
“* Kducation.” + Subsequent volumes contained further reports; and 
it was found in 1843, that the London parishes actually visited by 
the Statistical Society’s agents, contained a population of 800,000 
persons,{ and therefore constituted a very large part of the whole 
metropolis. The reports contained a multitude of important par- 
ticulars, besides the number of pupils: as, the rank of the schools, 
whether dame, common, middling, superior, infant, charity, or 
evening; the subjects taught, from reading up to classics; the 
books used, from primers and spelling-books upwards; the methods 
of instruction and examination.§ 

In the provinces, similar efforts were made. A Statistical 
Society had been established at Manchester even before the London 
one, or any other. Paid agents had been employed to visit the whole 
of the labouring population of Manchester and five other towns, con- 
taining together 300,000 inhabitants.|| Two of the reports will be — 
found in the second volume of our Jowrnal: one on the educational 


* Statistical Journal, vol. i, p. 5. + Ibid., vol. i, p. 46. 
t Ibid., vol. vi, p. 211. § Ibid., vol. i, pp. 207 and 211. 
|| Ibid., vol. i, p. 48. 
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state of the township of Pendleton,* the other on that of the 
county of Rutland; I may add that the same society has recently 
prosecuted similar inquiries; and has given the world a striking 
picture of the state of education in Manchester in 1835 and in © 
1861.f 

Birmingham followed this example. An elaborate report from 
its “ Statistical Society for the improvement of Education,” appears 
in our third volume.§ Similar information was supplied by other 
places: as, for example, Bristol,|| and Penzance.4 

Many other early volumes of our Journal contained papers of the 
same kind: the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth’ in particular, had 
extensive articles by the editor, Mr. Fletcher ; articles so elaborately 
worked out as to furnish a mine to the student, though the formal 
distinctions adopted make them rather perplexing to the ordinary 
reader. 

All these investigations took place before 1850: since that time 
other topics have prevailed in the “'Transactions”’ of this Society: 
in the volumes xvi to xxv, which are included in the second 
part of the elaborate Index (mot the least valuable part of our 
publications), only eight educational papers appear; and I find only 
two more papers, both of them on university subjects, in the four 
last volumes. I do not attribute this reduction, to any failure of 
interest in the progress of education: I am convinced that it is the 
result of altered circumstances:. the Government, through the 
Educational Committee of the Privy Council, distribute the con- 
siderable funds voted by Parliament; and the late Royal Commission 
by means of able and paid assistants, have carried out inquiries far 
more costly and elaborate than were possible for private persons: 
it would therefore have been useless for the Statistical Society to 
continue its earlier efforts. 


T1.— Attendance at School. 


I will here mention one fact which is new to me. The Com- 
mittee of this Society say in 1843 ;— 

“Tt is impossible** to help being struck with the small propor- 
“tion of private schools for the poor which exist in the west end of 
“London, and the gradual increase of them as we proceed eastward ; 
“ Westminster having only 1 scholar for every 48°6 inhabitants, 
“and Wapping i for every 18-2. This difference is not compen- 
© sated by a greater number of charity scholars, Westminster show- 
“ing an equally low ratio in this respect also, viz., 1 charity scholar 


* Statistical Journal, vol. ii, p. 65. f Ibid., vol. ii, p. 308. 
t “ Social Science Transactions, 1865,” p. 333. 

§ Statistical Journal, vol. iii, p. 25. || Ibid., vol. iv, 250. 

{ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 222. *% Vbid., vol. vi, p. 212. 
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“in every 28 inhabitants, whilst Wapping, Shadwell, &c., have 1 
“in every 15. The different proportions of rich and poor and the 
“oreater number of middle schools in the former district, may 
“account for the discrepancy in some degree, but not, your Com- 
“ mittee think, entirely.” It has been suggested that the smaller 
number of children at the west end accounts for the apparent 
anomaly. In a parish where the number of servants exceeds that 
of families, few lower-class schools are wanted: and in some degree 
this is true of all the district. 

It follows from the return given above, that in the eastern districts 
mentioned, the number of children in private schools was 55 per 
cent. of the population, and the number in public schools 7 per 
cent. ; making a total of 125 per cent. of the population at school, 
or 1 in 8. This is a proportion far above the 1 in 10 or 11, 
which was that of the country at large at that period; and this fact 
harmonises with what we shall afterwards find, as to the present 
superiority of the London labouring population in the power of 
writing. 

The progress in the numbers attending school throughout the 
country, will be found in an article of 1862, by Mr. Horace Mann ;* 
from which it appears that the children at school were to the whole 
population; as— 

1818. 1832. 1851. 1858. 
One in 17°25 Ta'27 8°36 7°65 


More particulars will be found in an account from the “ Times,” 
copied into our Journal.t If we were to place implicit reliance 
on the parents’ returns in the last census, we should believe that in 
1861, there were 3,150,000 scholars, or one to 6°37 of the whole 
population.t The Manchester Statistical Society, in 1839, estimated 
the day-school attendance in the towns of York, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, and the county of Rutland: they found that in this 
respect York stood at the head, while Rutlandshire, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, followed in order of merit.§ 

It would be painful to have to believe, on the authority of the 
same society, that the attendance at school in Manchester, was less 
in 1861 than it was in 1889. Yet we are told|| that comparing 
1834-35 with 1861, “though the actual number of day-scholars had 
“* oreatly increased, the increase had not kept pace with the increase of 
“ population, and this is equivalent to an actual decline in numbers. » 
“ Thirty years ago, there was 1 day-scholar for each 10°33 of popu- 
“ Jation; while in 1861 there was only 1 for each 11 of population.” 


* Statistical Journal, vol. xxv, p. 50. } Ibid, vol. xxiv, p. 208. 
{ Census, ii, xxxvii, “ Scholars.” 

§ Statistical Journal, vol. ii, p. 304. 

|| “ Social Science Transactions,” 1865, p. 338. 
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I am entirely unable however, to reconcile this statement with 
the figures given in the census of 1861, which are these :—* 





Population of Manebesten cat.acidsscssictssencareaesAevesties 35847,979 

99 RO) a Poa ence Ae 102,449 

460,428 

Scholars in Manchester and Salford—* ee 
SR OY Spi ES oN aces et ona Svea anh 3 7. 
Gila. cc te aol Acne ee 325790 





65,327 
=141 per cent., or 1 in 7 instead of 1 in 11. 


Mistakes of this kind are so common that it is quite unnecessary 
to account for them. 

We have heard much lately, of the great number of children 
who ought to be at school and are not there. Many such com- 
plaints rest on what seems to me a gross error: it is said that 
all children from 3 to 18 are of school age; therefore all children 
from 3 to 13 ought to be at school. Is it really believed that a man 
earning 15s. a-week, and having six children from 4 to 12 years old, 
is bound to have all of them always at school? and that all such 
children therefore, are to be at school ten years ? 

If this were so, then about 23 per cent. of the whole population 
ought to be at school: but the royal commission pronounced that 
15 per cent. was a sufficient proportion. 


Il1.— Results are what we Want. 


It seems to me that after all, the great question is, not how many 
children are at school, but how many children are educated, and 
retain their instruction. It is probably true, that im some cages 
children now leave school earlier than they did formerly, because they 
sooner acquire the instruction for the sake of which they are sent to 
school. During the last ten years, I have had opportunities of 
knowing the ages of day-school pupils in Birmingham; I find that 
during that period the number from 14 to 16 years old has much 
diminished. Nor do I regret this. Most of such children were at 
school at this comparatively late age, because they had been neglected 
while they were younger: the diminution of numbers shows a 
mitigation of such neglect. Under 14, some who formerly would have 
remained, now leave because they have attained the standard of 
instruction which satisfies their parents. If by means of evening 
schools, Sunday schools, and free libraries, these children’s attain- 
ments can be kept up, I see nothing to regret in this early removal. 
I know that many manufacturers and merchants decline to receive 
boys even as clerks after 15; and I believe that to make expert and 


* < Census,” vol. iii, p. 102. t Ibid., vol. ii, p. 648. 
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steady mechanics boys should begin earlier than that: in many 
cases too, particularly those of widows with families, the early gains 
of the children are necessary. | 

While therefore, I would not disregard the question, how many 
are at school, I am far more desirous of knowing how many are 
well instructed, and how many retain the education they acquire. 


IV .— How to arrive at Results. 


T am not acquainted with any means of ascertaining this, except 
as to the most elementary instruction: but it is something to learn 
what proportion of the population can read and write. We can do 
this to a considerable extent; and what is more important, we can 
learn with tolerable accuracy what were the comparative numbers 
formerly and now : what progress has been made and is still making: 
what is the comparative condition of different parts of the kingdom ; 
and how far one great nation excels or falls short of us. 

In this paper then, I inquire how many adults can now write: 
how many could write in former years: how many can write in 
France: how many can write in Scotland and Ireland, in Mid- 
dlesex and Lancashire, in London and Liverpool, in St. George’s 
Hanover Square and Bethnal Green. Some, J know, can read with 
pleasure, who cannot write; it is said that a few can sign their 
names, but are unable to read print.* But for the purpose of compa- 
rison we may disregard these exceptions, because where considerable 
numbers are taken, there will be about as many exceptions in one 
place as in another. 

How then, can we learn the numbers of persons in a particular 
district and of a given age, who are able to write their names? 
After much inquiry I am convinced that the marriage registers 
supply the means. The register of births has been used in this way 
in the town of Lancaster:+ but even if we possessed published 
reports of the signatures to these registers throughout the kingdom, 
they would be rather inferior to those of the marriages ; and we do 
not possess the one, we do possess the other in the volumes of the 
Registrar-General. 

I do not pretend that the marriage registers are faultless. I 
know that irregularities occur in framing them. I hear that in some 
few crowded churches, the clerk, to save time, writes the names of | 
witnesses, and it may be even of the newly married persons, while 
these hold the feather end of the pen. In most registers however, 
the variety of writing shows that this bad practice does not prevail. 

Then again, it is certain that some persons sign with a mark, 
though they can write their names in cooler moments: different 


* Statistical Toutnal, vol. ii, p. 228, note. 
tT See the excellent Report of the “ Lancaster Union,” April, 1862. 
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clergymen have estimated such persons as from 10 to 25 per cent. of 
the whole. The number of men who use a mark is now about 23 per 
cent.: these clergymen’s estimates would reduce them to 17 or 20 
per cent. But whatever amount of misrepresentation there may be, 
it must be about the same for one place as for another, where large 
numbers are taken. It is probably more considerable in crowded 
churches than in others where the paucity of weddings allows the 
clergyman to press for the signatures. 

I have taken great pains to ascertain the truth in this matter. I 
have consulted many clergymen familiar with different parts of the 
kingdom. I have in most cases met with the one objection, that 
some persons who can sign, refuse to sign: but when I have asked 
whether the same amount of irregularity will not be found in one 
town and another, taking considerable numbers into account, I have 
received an affirmative answer. Yor the purpose of comparison, the 
registers may, I believe, be trusted. 

Another defect should be remembered. ‘The registers exhibit the 
degree of elementary instruction among the persons who come to be 
married: but perhaps the proportion of unmarried persons may be 
greater in one place than another ; and the unmarried may be better 
or worse instructed than the married. According to the census, 
Liverpool has an unusually large number of unmarried persons. 

While I was making these inquiries, it was suggested to me that 
all the non-parochial registers formerly kept, had been handed over 
to the Registrar-General. By the kindness of Dr. Farr and 
Mr. Hammick, an examination of these registers has been made, 
and the result, interesting in itself, though unsatisfactory for my 
purpose, will be found in a note at the end of this paper. 


V.—Comparison with other Statistics. 


If we compare these statistics, with others generally used 
without scruple, we may perhaps be well satisfied. Few returns 
are made more use of than those of the Registrar-General: yet 
Dr. Farr has often lamented to us that through the want of com- 
pulsory powers, many births are unregistered: it is certain also that 
this neglect varies much in different places, and at different periods. 
We do not therefore refuse to use the register: we only correct it as 
far as we can. Even in the deaths, as to which we might expect 
accurate returns, there are the still-born, registered in Prussia, not 
registered here; besides those, dropped from our register as still- 
born, though they have lived for hours or days. 

The marriages at present may all be actually registered : it is 
hard to believe that they were so formerly. We may fairly assume 
that the marriage-rate has been about as high of late years, as it was 
in 1840: but the number of marriages registered in 1851 and in 
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1863 was, when compared with the population, far higher than the 
number registered in 1840. Here again, we do not decline to use 
the registers: we satisfy ourselves with correcting them to the best 
of our ability. I might show in the same way, that the Custom 
House returns of exports are not to be trusted implicitly ; yet I do 
not therefore, refuse to believe that the exports have greatly increased 
since the adoption of a free trade policy. 


VI—Subsidiary Statistics. 


Besides the marriage registers, there are occasional returns of 
recruiting officers, as to the education of the men they enlist. There 
is one, for example, in 1861 ;* from which it seems that in England 
and in Scotland, 673 per cent. of the recruits could write. This 
equality of England with Scotland, is inconsistent with the evidence 
from the marriage registers, which proves a decided superiority on 
the part of Scotland. I believe that the marriage registers are the 
more to be trusted, because they are signed equally by all classes 
in both countries; whereas it is possible that the Scottish recruits 
are on the average drawn from a lower class than the English recruits. 
Only 66 per cent. of the Irish recruits appear from this paper to be 
able to write: and this is the only evidence I have to offer as to 
Ireland, in the absence at present of returns of marriages. 

Judicial statistics again, may supply some suggestions; but the 
incompleteness of the returns, and the inexplicable fluctuations in the 
amount of crime, render them far less trustworthy than those of 
marriages. Considered absolutely, all we hear popularly reported 
about the immediate connection of crime and ignorance, is contra- 
dicted by the laboriously formed opinion of Mr. Fletcher, who said+ 
that twenty years ago, the state of instruction among criminals 
“ afforded but feeble testimony in favour of much of the instruction 
‘* then given.” : 


VII.— Present Educational State of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 


1. England and Wales.—On. the whole I am convinced that in 
the inquiry as to elementary education, we shall be safe in relying on 
the marriage registers for the purpose of comparison. Judging by 
these, we shall conclude that there is still much to be desired; since 
we shall hardly regard it as satisfactory that any considerable 
portion of men or women should be unable to write their names. 

Now, throughout England and Wales in 1864, 23 per cent. of 
men newly married signed with a mark; and making allowance for 


1615 


* « Annals of British Legislation,’ No. 84, March, 1864, | 4A] 


t Statistical Journal, vol. xi, p. 345. 
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those who could write but did not, we may say that 80 could write 
for 20 who could not. Among the women the proportions are less 
favourable :—about 70 to 30. I shall show afterwards however, 
that real progress is being made in reducing the number of marks in 
proportion to signatures. 

Much too, as we may regret that any large number of our 
countrymen should be unable to write, we should not act wisely in 
overstating the deficiency. Professor Fawcett seems to me guilty of 
this error. He pronounces the agricultural labourers (who are in 
truth, as well instructed as the town population) entirely illite- 
rate: he says that “their ignorance is as complete as it is dis- 
“ tressing:* in a recent speech at Manchester he complained of 
“ the crass and hopeless ignorance of our agricultural labourers :’’+ 
he says{ that “improved schools, enormous educational grants, and 
“a general zeal for instructing the poor, have failed to educate the 
“ acricultural labourers.’ Postponing for the present any protest 
against the allegation of enormity in the Government grants, as well 
as the proof that the agricultural labourers are as well instructed as 
the townspeople, I must express my dissent from the dogmatical 
assertion of hopeless ignorance as to a people of whom 80 men in 
the hundred and 70 women in the hundred can write their names. 

2. Ireland —As to Ireland we do not at present know how many 
persons sign the marriage registers. The only document I have to 
offer is the one to which I have already referred; from which it 
appears that among the recruits for 1861, all young men, of course, 
the signatures were fewer than those in England. 

3. Scotland—The marriage registers of Scotland have been pub- 
lished since 1855: we find from them, as we should have expected, 
that there is a larger proportion of signatures than there is in 
England. The excess is about 10 of each sex: the actual and 
possible signatures being about 80 and 70 in England; go and 80 
in Scotland. The counties vary much: in Kinross and Selkirk, in 
1855, every man signed, and in Selkirk every woman; while in Ross 
and Cromarty, a third of the men, and half of the women, made only 
marks. 


VIII.—Progress. 


The question, what progress we have made and are still making, 
is almost as interesting as the question what is our present state. 
The principal tables in my appendix apply to the last quarter of a 
century: but besides this 1 have some little evidence to offer as to a 
much longer period. The marriage registers have been kept in their 
present form, since the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Act in 1758: 


* < Manual of Political Economy,” second edition, p. 212. 
+ “Economist,” 18th October, 1866, p. 1193. t “ Manual,” p. 212, 
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there exist therefore, throughout England and Wales, materials for 
estimating the number of young people in the middle of the last 
century, who were able to sign their names. 

This part of my investigation was suggested to me by a most 
valuable paper read before this Society in 1839 by Mr. Edmonds.* 
Mr. Edmonds supplied an elaborate statistical account of the port 
and borough of Penzance, and of the agricultural parish of Madron. 
Among other items of information, he gives the number of signatures 
to marriage registers at three periods, beginning respectively with 
1754, 1800, and 1832. I have adopted these three periods as nearly 
as possible, Mr. Edmonds found that judged by this standard, the 
men had made no progress between 1754 and 1800, and some 
between 1800 and 1832: but that the women had made considerable 
progress during the whole time. 

If it were thought necessary to exhaust this topic, we should 
have to examine the registers of thousands of parishes, and to reckon 
up the signatures to millions of records: such an expenditure of 
time and labour would, I think, be a waste. On the other hand, I 
have not succeeded in getting returns sufficiently numerous to 
furnish a conclusion altogether trustworthy: by a good deal of 
correspondence, I have obtained nearly forty returns, mcluding 
about 15,000 marriage entries ; ten of the returns being from towns, 
with 10,000 entries, and the others from rural parishes with 5,000 
entries. Fortunately, the places are scattered wide: including the 
towns of Halifax, Bristol, and Lynn; and rural parishes in York- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and Northamptonshire. 

One test of accuracy has occurred to me: the last of my periods, 
1831-37, approaches nearly to the first period for the whole kingdom 
given by the Registrar-General. If I had found very different results 
from the two sets of returns, I should have altogether distrusted 
mine; but the results are sufficiently alike to give me some con- 
fidence that my amateur returns are a fair specimen of the 
whole kingdom. Taking men and women together, my returns give 
59 per cent. of signatures; the Registrar-General’s returns give 58 
five years later: as some little advance was probably made during 
the five years, my signatures are too numerous by two: this is 
taking men and women together; if we take the sexes separately, 
the difference is larger. Absolutely therefore, my numbers are a 
little too favourable though much more accurate than I should have 
expected: for the purpose however, of comparing different periods, 
they may have considerable weight. 

Comparing then, the middle of last century with a period thirty 
years ago, the most remarkable change is that in the relative position 
of town and country. On the accession of George III, 56 per cent. 


* Statistical Journal, vol. ii, pp. 226, 227. 
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of the townspeople, and only 40 per cent. of the country people, 
signed their names: on the accession of Her Majesty, the towns 
people had scarcely improved, but the country people had risen from | 
40 signatures to 60. These results might have been anticipated : 
England, during those seventy-seven years, had become a great 
manufacturing country, and the towns had so far outgrown the 
means of instruction, that the educational efforts made had effected 
no improvement; but in the country, the conversion of the clergy to 
the cause of popular education, and the increased pastoral care 
arising from the gradual extinction of pluralities, had resulted in a 
great extension of instruction. 

If we compare 1760 with 1800, we see that the towns had 
actually deteriorated a little, while ne rural districts had made a 
large advance. This last fact may appear strange to those who 
remember the dear years, and the poverty of the farm-labourers, at 
the close of the century: but my returns give the marriage signatures 
of persons educated ten or fifteen years earlier, that is from 1785 to 
1790; and it was not till after 1790 that the high prices and the 
destitution prevailed; so that those married between 1799 and 1804, 
would not have had their education interfered with. 

Taking town and country together, and comparing the present 
time with 1760, the signatures of men and women have risen from 
48 to 72, an improvement of 50 per cent.; and the rate of improve- 
ment has been far the greatest during the last thirty years. 

I cannot doubt then, that a considerable advance was made 
between 1754 and 1840; and I should have been much surprised 
if this had not been so, when I recollect the labours of Bell and 
Lancaster, and the establishment of Sunday Schools by Raikes, and 
of Infant Schools by Robert Owen and Wilderspin. 

Since 1839, we have materials ready to our hands in the Reports 
of the Registrar-General. From these it appears, that the number 
of signatures to the marriage registers, were :— 





Men 
Men. Women. and Women 
together.* 














In 1840 (to Midsummer) ................ 66 50 58 
a5 OE HOG Se MCMSULINDS ) css espeensvoceunend 69 55 62 
” 63 9 cece ereeereeeece rere 76 66 7. 


* JT should have said mean of men and women, but that a casual glance 


might confound mean and men. 
a TS 


In the first period then, of nearly twelve years, the improvement 
ef both sexes together, was 4: in the second period of twelve 
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years it was no less than g: in the twenty-three and a-half years 
it was 13, viz. from 58 to 71. The women’s improvement was 
greatest; viz. from 50 to 66, or 16: the men’s being only 10; viz. 
from 66 to 76. 

These results are tolerably satisfactory ; the more so because the 
increased rate of improvement during the last few years, shows that 
the laborious efforts of the Committee of Council have not been 
wasted. The following table shows the signatures for each of 
twenty-six years to 1864. 




















Men Improvement 
and Women in Men Only. Women Only. 
together. Seven Years. 
HEBD hse | 58 He 66 f 
i ie 58 we i 50 
gc bs pa eh 59 — 67 51 
"AEs, bach 60 — 68 52 
peace: pean 09 — 67 51 
ene 59 ais 68 51 
oe ca ees 59 — 67 50 
Os sige heats 60 2 67 52 
ee ee 62 ones ( 69 54 
<2 ee 62 —- | 69 55 
AD, . axevoursals 61 — | 69 54 
es 
WOOO n voce ikctean 61 a 69 54. 
5) eae reece 62 =~ fs 55 
MDS, ENS oe 62 — 69 55 
Geer eae = 63 3 70 56 
"Ole Nessycansesii-s 64 =F ' 70 57 
{OD Caen tee 65 as 70 59 
DO. nti ita 65 — ca! 60 
Li 67 <3 72 61 
Sate Scececatts 68 a 73 62 
oe ae 68 = 73 62 
OM a mesicvenssroye 69 6 74 64. 
MO inphitacensc x: 70 on 75 65 
POiecintinssnnns rat —_— 76 67 
2 ee Lh — 76 66 
Bodie ie cad sons v2 — at 68 


Note.—1865. Men and women together 73, as Dr. Farr kindly informs me. 


From this table it appears that the improvement in both sexes 
taken together, was in the first period of seven years, only 2; in 
the second period of seven years, 3; in the third 6. 

The women improved far more than the men; principally, no 
doubt, because there was more room for improvement. We shall 
find the same result in other comparisons: we shall see that the 
counties best educated thirty years ago, have made less progress than 
the ill educated counties have made; and we shall see that London,. 
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‘during the last twenty years, has lost a considerable part of the pre- 
eminence it formerly enjoyed. 

Taking the men alone, the improvement in a quarter of a century, 
has been from 66 to 77, or 11; against the women’s 18. The men’s 
improvement has taken place unequally: from 1838 to 1846 (eight 
years) 1: then in one year an improvement of 2: from 1847 to 1852 
(six years), no improvement: but in the last nine years, from 1855 
to 1864, no less than 7, against the women’s g. It seems there- 
fore, that the men improved in twenty-six years 11: in the first 
seventeen years only 4; and in the last nine years 7. 

It must be remembered however, that my tables are compiled from 
the marriage registers ; that they show what faculty of writing exists 
among young men and women of marriageable age: that this age is 
not the same in the two sexes: that a woman who is married 
has been at school more recently than a man: that therefore, the 
women’s signatures show the state of school instruction at a more 
recent date than is shown by the men’s signatures. A woman 
married to day at 21 years’ old, was probably at school until 1858 : 
the bridegroom of 25 years’ old left school four years earlier. My 
tables therefore, following the marriage registers, will exhibit school 
improvement more slowly in the case of men than in the case of 
women. 


IX.— Comparison with Foreign Countries. 


Prussia.—After ascertaining what progress we are making, we 
should inquire next, what other nations have done and are doing. 

Prussia is the example constantly held up for our imitation. 
The astonishing victories lately gained by that country, have rather 
dazzled our eyes; and our gratification at finding that the blood shed 
has not been for the mere aggrandizement of a dynasty, but for the 
reconstruction of the German nation,* has impelled some among us 
to the belief that whatever is Prussianis right. The stock fallacy has 
prevailed:—the Prussians have been victorious; the Prussians are 
educated ; therefore, the education caused the victories. We have 
also heard from two eminent writers, much about the philistinism 
of England, and the geist of Germany. These declamations, regarded 
as satires, are wholesome alteratives for us: as to their truth 1 have 
seen no evidence offered. 

What do we really know as to the elementary instruction of 
Prussia? As regards mere attendance at school, we are told by the 
Education Commission, that m Prussia the proportion of the popu- 
lation at school is about 16 per cent.,f against 13 per cent. in 
England, or probably more than 13 per cent. 


* See Henri de Sybel, in “ Revue des deux Mondes,” 65, 491. 
+ Statistical Journal, vol. xxv, p. 51. . 
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As regards the quality of the instruction, we learn from the same 
Commission, that Europe has been misled by M. Cousin, who hastily 
confounded an abortive project with a reality.* M. Cousin has told 
us expressly,f that he long ago experienced great difficulty in con- 
versing with the German philosophers; and Heine, I think, went so 
far as to assert that M. Cousin was altogether ignorant of German. 

As to the diffusion of elementary knowledge we have some direct 
evidence. M. Henri de Sybel says{ that of 600,000 men in the 
Prussian army, all have been at the primary schools, except perhaps 
20,000, or 3 per cent. Mr. Kay, of the Temple, informs us§ that 
he has been a good deal in Prussia, that he can vouch for the 
excellence of the schools, and the universality of the practice of 
sending the children to them. I should not have given great weight 
to Mr. Kay’s assertions taken alone; because I know practically, the 
difficulty of judging correctly on these points even at home; and I 
am convinced that the difficulty must be far greater in a foreign 
country. The Education Commission however, show us how the 
diffusion of education has arisen: they inform us that throughout 
Protestant Germany, since the Reformation, the law has required that 
all children should be sent to school. I presume therefore, that 
Prussia differs from other Protestant German States, in a more 
rigorous enforcement of this law. After all, this is nearly what has 
taken place in Scotland; where also since the Reformation schools 
have been provided, and with satisfactory results until the growth of 
great towns impeded the practice. I have shown that in some 
Scottish counties, not a single mark is made to a marriage register. 

I wish we had equally trustworthy evidence for each part of 
Prussia. Mr. Kay indeed, says :—|| “ Highteen years ago the 
“ Prussian Government examined all the recruits who came up from 
“the different provinces to join the army. I was informed by a 
“ member of the Government that the results of that examination 
“‘ showed that only two out of every hundred recruits—that is, out 
“ of every hundred of all the young men of the nation of twenty 
“ years of age—could not read and write! This great result had 
“been attained eighteen years ago. Since that time the Govern- 
“ ment has been unremitting in its exertions to promote and improve 
“the education of all classes of the people.’’ This would be con- 
clusive, if we could be quite sure that Mr. Kay’s informant had 
received from his subordinates perfectly accurate information; that 
his memory for figures was infallible; and that he was quite incapable 
of patriotic exaggeration. 


* «Westminster Review,” January, 1862, and “Economist,” 11th January, 
1862. | 
+ “ Revue des deux Mondes,” 64, 605. t Ibid., 65, 500. 

§ “ Pall Mall Gazette,” 12th September, 1866, p. 3. || Lbid. 
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I hope it will be understood that I do not disbelieve the state- 
ments of Mr. Kay’s informant; but that I wish for confirmatory 
evidence. JI even concede that the statement may be not very far 
from the truth; for it is well known that during a great part of the 

present century constant efforts have been made to educate the 
Prussians. So long ago as 1809, steps were taken to improve the 
quality of the teachers: in the first volume of our “ Transactions,” 
we had the following:—* “ From an account of Mr. Wittich of the 
‘‘ Seminaries in Prussia for Schoolmasters for the Working Classes, 
“it appears that although thirty years has not yet elapsed since 
-“ these establishments were first formed in 1809, their number has 
“ already increased to about fifty ; and it is thought that the number 
“ of teachers issuing from them annually is sufficient to satisfy the 
“ present demand. Every person in Prussia may apply for the 
‘‘ admission of their sons into these seminaries. Ata certain period 
“of the year all the aspirants are summoned and examined, and 
“ those who evince the most knowledge and talent, and whoge moral 
“ conduct bears examination, are admitted. They are allowed to 
“remain in the school three years, at the expiration of which time 
“ they are examined, and receive testimonials according to their pro- 
“ ficiency, which are divided into three classes, and characterised by 
“the expressions—distinguished, good, and sufficiently wmstructed.” 
Further particulars will be found in an article of 18477 written by 
Mr. Bernard Hebeler, the Consul-General for Prussia; which told 
us that nearly 16 per cent. of the whole population were at school. 
He did not however, give any results such as those furnished by 
Mr. Kay. Mr. Hebeler stated{ that there were forty-one training 
schools, a number rather less than that given by Mr. Wittich: that 
the youths in training were 2,546; and that this was believed to be 
sufficient to supply 838 annual vacancies. 

A less favourable sketch has recently been drawn by Mr. Grant 
Duff, whose authority must have great weight with us. He first$ 
gives a passage from Mr. Horace Mann; written indeed in 1843, 
but quoted by Mr. Pattison in his report to the Royal Commission ; 
and assumed both by Mr. Pattison and by Mr. Grant Duff to be 
applicable to a very recent period. 

“A proverb has obtained currency in Prussia which explains the 
“ whole mystery of the relation between their schools and their life : 
“<The School is good; the World is bad.’ The quiescence or 
“ torpidity of social life stifles the activity excited in the school-room. 
“Whatever pernicious habits and customs exist in the community 
“ act as antagonistic forces against the moral training of the teacher. 


* Statistical Journal, vol. i, p. 47. + Tbid., vol. x, p. 164. 
+ Tbid., p. 167. 
§ “Studies in Kuropean Politics,” 220. 
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“‘ The power of the Government presses upon the partially-developed 
“faculties of the youth as with a mountain’s weight. 

_ “When the children come out from the school they have little use 
““ either for the faculties that have been developed, or for the know- 
“ledge that has been acquired.” 

Mr. Grant Duff makes the following comments on Mr. Horace 
Mann :—“ We recommend this passage to the consideration of those 
“ who think that the reason why the Prussians do not make greater 
“exertions to obtain the management of their own affairs, is, that 
“ they have been over-educated by a too zealous government.” 

Mr. Kay, as [have shown, believes that of all the men of 20 years 
old throughout the nation, only 2 per cent. are unable to write. 
Mr. Grant Duff’s testimony is more restrained,* though it goes 
farther as to one province. 

“That elementary instruction in Prussia is in an advanced state 
“is indisputable. It 7s now said that of the recruits from the Saxon 
“ mrovince only 4 In 1,000 are unable to read, write, and cipher; but 
“before 1848 the stagnation of the peasant’s intelligence was 
“indescribable. He did nothing with his elementary instruction 
“ when he had got it—at least in many districts.” 

On the whole I cannot doubt that the elementary instruction of 
Prussia is highly satisfactory, and that this is the result of the 
persistent efforts of two generations of statesmen. The Prussians 
set to work earnestly nearly sixty years ago: we, not thirty years 
avo. Prussia found in its law, existing since the Reformation, the 
means of compelling parents to use the schools provided: we have 
hitherto wisely abstained from compulsion, except in the case of the 
Factory Acts. Prussia is in advance of us, and no wonder; since 
she worked while we slept. 

The Prussian efforts are the more remarkable, as having been made 
in a country oppressed by poverty, by the prejudices of an oligarchy, 
and as it is said by the ravages of a war of two centuries ago. 

“There are few things more melancholy than to talk to an 
“‘ average Prussian officer, and to see how little his thoughts have 
“ travelled beyond his narrow, old-fashioned, poverty-stricken, little 
“ world. Indeed, itis this same poverty that meets one at every turn 
“ in dealing with Prussian affairs. Ifthe class from which the officers 
“ are recruited were a real aristocracy, with wealth and wide-reaching 
“ European connections, their sons could not be half so wedded as 
“ they are to antiquated pretensions at which their foreign associates 
“‘ would only smile.’’+ 

“When Germans tell us, as they often do, that their country is 
“ only just recovering the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War, we are 
“at first tempted to smile ; butif we examine into the matter closely, 


* « Studies in European Politics,” 221. t Ibid., 243. 
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“ we shall find that their statement is literally and perfectly correct. 
“ Tt is only in this century that Prussia has become anything more 
“ than a court, an army, and a bureaucracy. The real wonder is, not 
“‘ that she is so far back, but that she has made so much progress.’’* 

Various Countries—Prussia is ahead of us, and she is ahead of 
most other European countries, though not of the best parts of the 
United States. In an articlet of 1840, on Belgian Education, by 
Mr. Rawson, then Hon. Secretary to this Society, we had a table of 
the attendance at school in various countries. It appears that about 
thirty years ago, in Maine and New Hampshire, a third of the popu- 
lation was at school: in several other New England States,t in New 
York State, and in Ohio, about a fourth: in certain cantons of Swit- 
zerland, in Prussia, Bohemia, and Baden, from a sixth to a fifth: 
in Scotland, Holland, and Bavaria, an eighth: in Austria and 
Belgium,§ a tenth: in England an eleventh: im France and 
Ireland, a thirteenth. Thirty years ago therefore, parts of the 
United States were ahead of Prussia as to the number of children at 
school; Saxony, Bohemia, and parts of Switzerland, were slightly 
ahead of Prussia: Denmark, Norway, Wurtemburg, were below her, 
and above Scotland: England, notwithstanding improvement, was 
much below Prussia. Since that time, the attendance of Prussia has 
not increased: apparently however, the quality of the instruction 
given has been carefully improved. England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
have made much progress both in attendance and in excellence. 

Of course, we cannot accept these figures as anything more than 
approximations to the truth, and we ought to test their correctness by 
other means. As to France, I find M. Villemain giving a return || 
seven years later a little more favourable: as 13 to 12; no remark- 
able difference, allowing for seven years’ growth. Recently, Mr. 
Horace Mann states { the attendance in France as a ninth part of 
the population, showing a growth in twenty years, from one-twelfth 
to one-ninth; and in twenty-seven years from one-thirteenth to one- 
ninth. Holland seems stationary at a moderately high level: her 


* «Studies in European Politics,” 248. 

+ Statistical Journal, vol. ii, p. 386, note. 

£ This large proportion contradicts our European calculations. It is explained 
by what I heard long ago from an American merchant ; who told me that he was 
the son of a New England farmer, and that he had gone to school only during the 
winters. Of course his education would continue much longer than that of 
| boys regularly at school; and as all young persons from 4 to 21 are regarded as of 
| school age, and one-half apparently may attend school, the number appears large. 
| I find summer schools and winter schools distinguished, in the State of Maine.— 
) “ National Almanac,” 1863, p. 343. 

§ It appeared that after the Revolution of 1830 the education of Belgium fell 
off.— Statistical Journal, vol. ii, p. 388. But according to the “ Annuaire 
«Statistique Belge,” it has again risen to one-ninth of the population, pp. 12 and 133. 

|| Statistical Journal, vol. x, p. 167. @ Ibid., vol. xxv, p. 51. 
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attendance in 1835 being given as one in* 8°3, and one in 8*1If 
quite recently. As regards foreign countries, these various accounts 
are tolerably consistent with each other. 

Letters.—Some persons may think that the number of letters 
written in various places, may indicate the relative facility of writing : 

‘but far the greater part of letters are written from necessity, on 
matters of business; and the number of these will depend on the 
kind of business carried on. Most farmers can write, but their 
business is generally performed at market by word of mouth; and 
therefore, the number of rural letters is small. 

M. Block,t comparing one country with another, regards railway 
movements, telegrams, and letters, as metres of public prosperity ; 
which however, is a different thing from public instruction. He 
gives the following schedule, of the number of letters to each 1,000 
persons : 





Adreat Drage” sasteccooigeyaintosroabow TOF | SAVING sreaynisoss spronsccawaettoce cede ces 348 
HS WHUZOLIRING '.ccsevscaccnarsustosteccsosbvae 626 POI ci saeatooena ance Abipoyhadapbnadvorotinnadts 274 
TU rite bes id. c.deciaceosactasavevtors 70 Oo EADTIOT OR. < eiohasnnciasevata pee dtos 234. 
TMC. Ed tacks hs cca ean 2 0 Nh BBE 5 she isncocs obs sono wee avere chon ce 155 
PRIBRIGA spose eeownssh eatea Ge Chor!) Penmaes. 20>. ..s kate suaten eae 126 
NA WRN A ately as recreacemententecceiaent mc AOS: Mle FEMME van cucyscudh ss sussoansaeaed taste ee 39 
AB MMI, paired sand op aades rng srer asta BO, Be OPM vd deecrtgaaceeand voretss Geamecnmnas 24 


cine cogs ancteen Cae vapvegttee eee Boy. | SRURHES, \cemecxsagas cokeasehatratuasereteeoe 23 


The small number in Prussia is remarkable, and shows that this 
comparison proves nothing as to the diffusion of education in one 
country and another. But the great number of letters in Great 
Britain, by raising the commercial value of writing, is favourable to 
the future promotion of instruction in it. 

Spain.—It is possible unfortunately, for a great many children to 
be at school, while very little instruction is given. Even Spain, 
backward as it is politically, has made advances in the number at 
school. Mr. Grant Duff, quoting the late “Home and Foreign 
“Review,” states that there has been considerable progress. Com- 
paring the particulars he gives, with those derived from another 

_source,§ we find the number at school to have been :— 


DRE OLS OE  osvcacceisnsssnpencdonnnce crane teentincasteee santos 839,000 
vy 

DOA | Re Spoad arsine aca 1,004,000 
> 

Be hd EDI ado osnes« aucacitshuaiianss te aaane inal eaateanN Rana 1,046,000 


‘Besides the increase in numbers, the proportion of girls to boys 
has risen much. I should like to know how many of these pupils. 


* Statistical Journal, vol. ii, p. 386. f Ibid., vol. xxv, p. 51. 

t Block, “ Puissance Comparée,” Gotha, 1862. 

§ Grant Duff, “ Studies in European Politics,” 50, 51; and Statistical Journal, 
wvol, xxili, p. 171. 
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learn to write, and retain the accomplishment at the age of marriage. 
The “Pall Mall” of 3rd January, p. 2, tells us that among the 
72,157 municipal councillors 12,479 (17 per cent.) cannot even 
read; and that among these utterly uninstructed men there are 
422 mayors and 932 deputy mayors. 

Ltaly.—As to Italy I find the following paragraph in one of the 
most trustworthy of all our periodicals :—* 

“ A report has just been submitted to the Italian Government 
“ on the education of the people, &e. 

“ Out of 21,777,534 people, 16,999,701 are unable either to read 
“or write. An Italian who cannot read is not so ignorant as an 
‘¢ Englishman in the same position, but there is nevertheless ample 
“ work for the schoolmaster. In Piedmont only half the population 
‘“* is able to read,”’ &c. 

A casual glance at this statement may appear to justify the editor’s 
epithet of frightful: but some qualifications will be suggested by 
reflection. First, if the Italian population is of similar ages with 
our own, one-fourth is under 10 years ;} and as children in the south 
of Europe, run wild much later than they do in England, those who 
cannot read at 10, will probably learn afterwards: this reduces the 
seventeen millions of blameably ignorant by four millions and a 
quarter. Secondly, as in France, so in Italy, the disturbed condition 
of Europe would hinder education during the first twenty years of 
the century ; and it is only persons under 45 years old that could be 
expected as a rule toread. But the population over 45, is probably 
a fifth of the whole. We have thus 45 per cent. of the whole 
population, among whom ignorance of reading is no reproach. It 
may be therefore, that of those who might be expected to read, one- 
half can do so: a low proportion certainly, but a very much better 
one than the apparent 4 out of 21. Again, if in Piedmont half of the 
men, women, and children, can read, there is little to complain of. 

France.—W hen we come to France, we have, as we might have 
expected, tolerably full information. The Emperor of the Trench, 
while he was President, furnished details as to the numbers under 
instruction : in a message to the Assembly, on the 7th June, 1849, 
he said{ that the primary (or elementary) schools contained, 


2,176,079 boys 
1,354,056 girls } total 3,530,135 


or something like 1 in 10 of the population. 
He also enumerated the establishments for superior instruction. 
Recently, the Emperor has shown his desire to promote education, 


#® < Spectator,” 29th April, 1865. 
+ Statistical Journal, March, 1866, p. 102. 
{£ * Guvres de Napoléon III,” tome troisiéme, 68. 
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by ordering or permitting, an inquiry into the present English pro- 
ceedings. The Préfet de la Seine sent over here M. Motheré, a 
gentleman of much intelligence, and possessing a very unusual fami- 
liarity with the English language. The Report of M.M. Marguerin 
and Motheré is well worthy our study.* 

We have, in the Report of the Royal Commission, an excellent 
history of the French proceedings during this century.+ Mr. 
Matthew Arnold was sent to the continent to obtain information. 
After consulting M. Guizot and other distinguished men, and after 
visiting many schools in different parts, he gave an elaborate 
report. 

He tells us that the Revolution of 1789, while decreeing universal 
instruction, furnished no means but a ‘“ deluge of words:”{ that up 
to 1801, the disappearance of the old and inferior village schools, had 
left a blank quite unfilled, and a disorganization deeply felt:§ that 
seven years later, (1808) half the communes had no school at all; 
and the other half had only old and infirm teachers, with no younger 
persons to succeed them :|| that little was done till 1816, when the 
Restored Government determined on action; for “ Other Govern- 
“ ments had decreed systems . . . . the Government of the 
‘“¢ Restoration decreed funds :’’4 that from this date till the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, the elementary instruction was not brilliant and was 
still less sound :** that in 1883 however, a great move was made by 
M. Guizot ; and that the law then passed was “full of good sense, 
“ full of fruitful ideas, full of toleration, full of equity ;’ with “the 
“ still greater merit of attaining the object it had in view:’ +f that 
the results of the law were prodigious; the 13 normal schools of 
1830, having grown to 76 in 1888; and in the four years from 1834 to 
1838, 4,557 public schools, the property of the communes, having 
been added to the 10,316 which existed in 1834:ff that up to 1847, 
the teachers had been left with very insufficient salaries, but that it 
was determined in that year to correct this fault; that the Revo- 
lution of 1848 however, arrested the promised measure, while it 
unfortunately made the masters the instruments of preaching repub- 
licanism :§§ that even now the salaries are miserably low, the 
minimum being 20/. a-year:|||| that finally, the taxation levied for 
instruction, does not extinguish voluntary efforts for their support.4 4] 


* “De VEnseignment des Classes Moyennes et des Classes Ouvriéres en 
Angleterre.” | Rapport par M.M. Marguerin (Directeur, , &e.) et Motheré 
(Professeur, &c.), 1864. 

+ “ Education Commission ® 1861, vol. iv, pp. 15 to 121. 


{ Ibid., p. 29. § Ibid., p. 31. | Ibid., p. 34. 
q Ibid., p. 35. ** Ibid. p38 

++ Ibid., p. 40: the la.v ‘s given in full at pp. 106—111. 

tt Ibid., p. 43. 8§ Ibid. pp. 45, 46. 


|||] Ibid., p. 50. *{ Ibid., p. 62. 
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Mr. Arnold does not give us any statistics as to results. He 
looked over the conscript returns, and found numbers of young men 
unable to read and write: he believed that many soon lose their 
school acquirements, and he pronounced that the peasants are not in 
the least studious by nature, having an “incorrigible preference for 
‘ the knowledge to be acquired at the cabaret, at the village ball, in 
“the great world, over that to be acquired in solitude and from 
~ books,” * 

From another sourcet however, I obtain the following definite 
information :— , 





Signatures to Marriage Registers, per Cent. 





Improvement in Seven Years. 














Men. Women. te ane 
ae Men. Women. eee 

1855. 
French. <20..200..06 68 52 60 re iin cat eiehed 
Pnghshe Cutleatiicy 70 59 643 — a ae 

1862. 
VOM G We cs ccsaresnse 71: 062 64 32 At 4, 
STR LISI 5. sion sevatgoste FOP Ge 713 6 8 7 





From this comparison we find that in 1855, English signatures 
surpassed French by only 2 male and 7 female: that seven years later 
our superiority had increased to 44 male and 10% female; and that 
our rate of improvement was nearly twice as great as theirs. 

In Paris the proportion of signatures is far larger than in the 
rest of France. 






In 1862, the signatures per cent. were in all 741 
| OEE C2 a SP tc oP te mPa rare pn SR REIS 4 





A similar, though less, superiority is observable in London; 


where the signatures per Cent. are ....... 8g and 82 
against ........ 46 ,, 67 for all England. 


9) 9) 


But as I notice elsewhere, this superiority is fast diminishing, 
because the progress in London is very slow, when compared with 
that in other parts of England. 


* « Education Commission,” 1861, vol. iv, p. 98. 
+ “ Annuaire del’ Kconomie Politique,” &c., 1865, p. 17. 
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Whatever may have been the rate of progress in France during 
the last few years, a great deal has been done in thirty years. The 
conscription takes men from all ranks, except the few who can afford 
to buy exemption. As all who do buy exemption, are probably able 
to write, the average signatures of the conscripts would fall rather 


below that of the whole male population of the same age: though - 


judging from our own recruits (a lower class on the average than 
the French), the difference is not great. 

Now in 1827 to 1829, as M. Guerry tells us,* only 38 per cent. 
could write; but at first sight, we might presume some error in this, 
as in 1835, nearly one-half could write. It must be remembered 
however, that Napoleon’s wars so disturbed the peaceful occupations 
of France, that the conscripts of 1827-29, who were born about 
1807-09, may have missed the instruction which those born six or 
eight years later may have enjoyed. It is startling enough to find 
that even among the conscripts of 1835, not quite half could write. 
The progress since that time has been great ; for as we have seen, in 
1859, no less than 69 per cent. of the men signed their names to the 
marriage registers. 

South America.—I pass now to the other side of the Atlantic. 
But before giving any particulars as to the United States, I must 
quote a statement as to South America: a statement so surprising, 
that but for the trustworthy character of the original, I should have 
disregarded it. In a recent number of the “Revue des deux 
“* Mondes,”+ we are told of the States now at war with Brazil:—“ As 
“to the intellectual and moral progress of these youthful States, 
“they are as unquestionable as their material progress. Notwith- 
“ standing a frequent affectation of speaking about them with a kind 
“ of pity, as communities destined to relapse into barbarism, it is not 
“the less true, that education is diffusing itself more and more 
“every day among these Spanish-American Republics. In most of 
“them the newspapers are entirely free, and are circulated by 
“thousands: libraries and schools are multiplied; and already in 
“some of the States there is a greater proportion of citizens who 
“can read and write than we find in the countries of Western 


“ Europe, as Spain, France, and England. In Paraguay particularly, © 


“there is scarcely a descendant of the ancient Guaranis unable to 
“sign his name.” Whatever deduction we may make for uninten- 
tional exaggeration, we must feel that there is a hopeful future for 
these States; and we must rejoice that they have been able to hold 
their own against the great slave-power of Brazil. 

United States. —'The general diffusion of education in the 


United States, is well known. Nearly thirty years ago, a statement 


% Statistical Journal, vol. ii, 189. 
t “Revue des deux Mondes,” 15th October, 1866, pp. 978, 979. 
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of the condition of the schools, is found among the records of this 

Society.* In a letter from an American gentleman, Dr. Potter, we 

are told:—“In respect to common schools, the secretary” (of the 

British Association) “is doubtless aware that in nearly all the 

“ States they are placed by law under the immediate supervision of 
‘the Government, and that a large proportion of the expense of” 
“ maintaining them is discharged by the State treasury. In the 

“ State of New York, by means of this system more than nine- 

‘¢ tenths of all the children between the ages of 5 and 15 are brought 

“into schools and taught the first elements of knowledge. It must: 
“be acknowledged, however, that, owing in part to the deficient: 
“ qualifications of the teachers, and still more to the indifference of 
“ parents, the education imparted in many of these schools is: 
“exceedingly imperfect. Of this there is a growing. conviction. 
“ among the people, and this conviction has led to various measures 

“for improving the condition of our common schools. Among 

“ these may be mentioned the establishment of newspapers devoted 

“ to the interests of education; the formation of societies to improve 
“ the character of school books; the construction of school-houses,, 
“and the qualifications of teachers; and also the exercise, on 

“the part of the State, of greater care in organising, and greater 

“liberality in supporting, the schools. In the State of New York 

“ about 1,000,000/. has been recently appropriated by the legislature 
“ to advance the interests of education.” 

This extract applies to a past generation: I will now give alx 
account of recent proceedings. 

In my Appendix O, will be found the particulars of the sums 
applied by the authorities of eighteen States, towards the main- 
tenance of the “Common Schools.” A large part of this money; 
consists of a share of the proceeds of the sales of land. What iss 
called “the School Fund.” is applied to education generally. 

My authority is the National Almanact for 1863: the population » 
is that of the census of 1860; and the figures given are of such a 
date as to have been little disturbed by the civil war: I therefore : 
reckon the dollar at 5o0d., and the cent at $d. | 

These eighteen States include most of the older free States, and. 
some important new ones: the population is 19 millions. Their: 
entire public outlay for the “ Common Schools” only, was nearly . 
19 million dollars; or a dollar a-head for man, woman, and child. . If: 
we exclude the Slave State of Kentucky, the population in my table: 
is about 18 millions, and the public outlay about 18} million dollars = 
or to be exact, 4s. 3d. a-head. In the same proportion, we, instead. 
of less than a million, ought to expend six millions sterling, . 


* Statistical Jowrnal, vol. vii, p. 383. 
+ Mr. Elihu Burritt tells me I may trust this publication... 
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The following extract,* strictly statistical, gives a good notion of 
the financial arrangements— 

Mainu.—‘ School Fund. The permanent school fund of the 
“State on the 1st January, 1862, was $158,336. It is increased 
“annually from the sales of reserved lands, of which 487,567 
“acres are set apart for this purpose, and 20 per cent. of all 
“moneys hereafter received from the sale of State lands, and the 
“amount due on notes given for school lands, of which nearly 
“ $30,000 Is yet outstanding. The amount apportioned for the year 
ending 31st December, 1862, was $68,043. The banks are taxed 
“zy per cent. on their capital for the support of schools, the tax 
“amounting in 1861 to $78,059. The towns are obliged to raise 
“by tax for school purposes a sum equal to 60 cents for each 
“ inhabitant, as the condition of receiving their share of the school 
money.” 

“ Common Schools. The report: of Honourable E. P. Weston, 
“ Superintendent of Common Schools, for the year ending December 
“1861, gives the following statistics. Number: of towns in the 
“ State, 399, from 395 of which returns were received; number of 
“ organized plantations 116, from 68 of which returns were received ; 
“number of school districts, 4,151; number of parts of districts, 
“ 360; number of persons between 4 and 21 years of age 249,061 ; 
‘number registered in swmmer schools 138,924; average attendance 
“105,381; number registered in winter schools 148,571; average 
attendance 116,557; average attendance for summer and winter 
110,969; rates of average attendance to number of persons of 
school aget 45 per cent. Average length of schools 5°35 months; 
‘number of school-houses in the State 4,010; number reported in 
good condition 2,157; number built during the year 119; cost of 
the samet $92,358; estimated value of all the school-houses in the 
State $1,250,000;§ number of male teachers employed 2,995; 
number of female teachers 4,926; wages of male teachers per 
month, exclusive of board, $22; inclusive of board ¢28;|| wages of 
female teachers per month, exclusive of board, $82; inclusive of 
board $13.4 School money raised by taxation, $478,017, an excess 
of $64,626 above the requirement of the law; average amount 
“raised per scholar $1°62 (6s. gd.) ; amount of public school fund 
“$154,760; interest of same apportioned to schools $9,280; bank 
“ tax distributed to schools $76,128; amount derived from local 
“funds $19,210; contributed to prolong public schools $12,483 ; 
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* “National Almanac, 18638,” p. 343. 

+ ‘ Persons of school age,” means all between 4 and 21. 

t About 1607. each. § About 632. each. 

|| About 75/., a-year; a very low rate: half of what our best masters get ; and 
that in a country where wages are higher than with us. 

€ About 352. a-year: the cost ofa respectable female servant in England. 
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“ amount paid for private schools $43,517; paid for repairs, fuel, &c., 
“ $57,013; average cost of board per week $1°45.; estimated amount 
“ paid for board $134,390; amount paid for school supervision 
“ $12,056; aggregate expenditure for school purposes $742,952 ; 
“number of towns that have their schools graded in part 137; 
“¢ number of towns that raised $4 or over per scholar by taxation 1; 
“number that raised $3 and over 3; number that raised ¢2 and 
“over 42; less than $2, 357. The State in 1860 appropriated 
“ 43.600 per annum, to be distributed in sums of $200 each to one 
“‘ academy or seminary in each county, as part compensation for the 
“ instruction of normal classes for two terms each year; the male 
“teachers attending to pay a further sum of $1 per term, and the 
“ female teachers 50 cents per term. Under this law, fifteen of the 
“ eighteen designated seminaries had a normal class in the spring of 
‘1861, and fourteen in the autumn of that year ; the spring sessions 
“ were attended by 216 male and 241 female pupils, and the autumn 
“sessions by 454 males and 438 females. Although some benefits 
“resulted from this instruction, the superintendent regards the plan 
“ as objectionable, and suggests its abrogation, and the establishment 
“‘ of a normal school in its stead. He also recommends the intro- 
“ duction of object-teaching, and a uniformity in school-books 
“ throughout the State.” 

By referring to my Table O, it will be seen that Maine, the State 
to which this extract refers, is not exceptionally liberal: more being 
done by four other States; viz.: Illinois, Massachusetts, California, 
and Ohio; and nearly as much by Wisconsin, Michigan, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, and others. The lowest of the free States is 
New York; which assigns only 2s. gd. a-head of population, against 
Maine’s 4s. 11d. Others, in order of demerit, are Vermont 2s. 11d. ; 
Delaware 3s. 3d.; New Jersey 3s. 4d.; Maryland 3s. sd.; New 
Hampshire 3s. 6d. Rhode Island nearly reaches 4s.; and all the 
others vary from over 4s. to 6s. 7d. in the case of Illinois. 

The circumstance that strikes me mostis the high rate in thenew 
States, as Ohio, and still more California: it exhibits strongly the 
wisdom of the law which provides by a self-acting process for the 
supply of instruction, by appropriating a certain proportion of the 
proceeds of land sales: it is in striking contrast with the timid 
measures of Europe, where the means of instruction are always 
halting in the rear of the want; leaving great towns to grow up 
in ignorance, and then too late stepping in to correct it. The 
Americans are hearty friends to education: the better classes in 
Europe half fear it, seeing that it leads to an increase of democratic 
power. _ 

As to the excellence of American education, there are in the 
Maine return some figures which require explanation. I do not 
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doubt that the children learn to read and write; but it cannot be 
supposed that their teachers do much else for them, when it is 
noticed that in a country where wages are high, the men teachers 
get only 75/. a-year, and the women teachers only 35/. a-year. Isay 
nothing of the low character of the school-houses (which in Maine 
are valued at only 63/. each) because excellent instruction may 
be imparted in a barn. 

On the whole, the United States’ liberality puts to the blush the 
puny efforts we are making. J am convinced indeed, by personal 
observations during the last ten years, that the million, or less, that 
we do spare, is applied with wonderful suecess: I know that our 
masters and mistresses thoroughly understand their business, and 
communicate elementary knowledge in a most thorough fashion: 
but I am ashamed to think how grudgingly the money is voted by 
Parliament; and I long for more of the American and Prussian 
determination to educate all children at whatever cost may be 
needful. 


X.—Comparison of Various Parts of England. 


I have thns concluded several comparisons which I proposed to 
make: first, between England, Ireland, and Scotland; so far as my 
materials have permitted: secondly, between England and certain 
foreign countries; especially Prussia, France, and the United States : 
thirdly between England now and England formerly; indicating 
slightly the progress made since the framing of Lord Hardwicke’s 
Act in 1758, and more fully the progress made since the first date 
of the valuable returns of the Registrar-General. 

T will now show what is, and has been, the relative condition of 
the different parts of England: co-ordinating first, the eleven great 
divisions; next the counties; then the great towns; then certain 
districts of London: comparing also the rural districts with the 
towns, and men with women. 


X1.— The Eleven Poor Law Divisions. 


‘For the purpose of comparison, I take as my standard, the 


signatures throughout England and Wales in 1863 :—viz., men 76: 


women 67: men and women 72. 

In 1863 the divisions above this standard, were London 86, South 
Eastern 80, South Western 74, Northern 74. 

Neither above nor below, North Midland 72. 

Below :— York 70, South Midland 69, Hastern 69, West Midland 
66, North Western 64, Wales 56. 

The order in excellence in 1868, was;— London, South 
Eastern, South Western and Northern, North Midland, South 
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Midland and Eastern, York, West Midland, North Western, 
Wales. 

As to progress for each period of twelve years :—during 1840-51, 
_ the greatest advance was made by the eastern division, the least by 
London :— during 1851-63 the eastern and the north western 
advanced most. During the same period of 1851-63, the least 
advance was again made by London, and the least but one by the 
northern division. It must be remembered however, that for a 
division already very high on the list, much progress is impossible: 
in 1840, the London men signed the marriage registers to the 
extent of 88 per cent.; and the women to the extent of 75 percent. ; 
while the north western men were worse than the Londoners by 27 
and the women by 41. The same remark applies, though with less 
force, to the northern division. Taking the entire period of twenty- 
three and a-half years, the greatest improvement was made by the 
eastern division ; the least by London and the northern division. 


XIT.—The Counties. 


I will follow the same order as that of the divisions. 

1863, Signatures in England and Wales, of men and women 
taken together, 72. 

1868, Counties above this standard ;—Westmorland by 11; 
Sussex 10; Middlesex (extra metropolitan) 9; Hants and 
Surrey 8; North Riding 7 ; Gloucestershire 5 ; Hast Riding, Devon- 
shire, Kent, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Rutland 4; Lincoin 
and Oxon 3. 

Counties which just reached the standard of 72 ;—Derby, 
Leicester, Northampton, Somerset, Warwick, and Wilts. 

Counties below this standard ;—Hereford by 5; Hertfordshire 
and Salop 6; Bucks and Cornwall 7; Lancashire 10; North Wales 
and Bedfordshire, 14; South Wales, Monmouthshire, and Stafford 17. 

Progress.—From 1840 to 1851 the progress made by the whole 
kingdom was from 58 signatures to 62. The county that made the 
greatest progress was Worcestershire, from 47 to 59; the next was 
Cambridgeshire, from 47 to 56. Rutland and Stafford actually lost 
a little ground; and London was nearly stationary. 

During the next twelve years, from 1851 to 1863, the progress 
was far greater; being for the whole country from 62to 72. Of the 
counties, Wilts advanced the most; from 55 to 72: Hssex and 
- Hertfordshire nearly as much. Cumberland actually went back a 
little ; London advanced only from 82 to 86. 

During the twenty-three and a half years, London advanced only 
4, from 82 to 86; while the whole country advanced 14, from 58 to 
72. Essex advanced 25; Wilts 23; West Riding and Worcester 
21; Cambridge, Hertfordshire, and Huntingdon 20. 
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XII.—The Great Towns. 


1864, Signatures of men and women together in England and 
Wales, 72. | 

Much above this standard:—Cheltenham 15; Bath, Brighton, 
and Southampton, 14; Portsmouth and York, 12. Moderately 
above :—Hull and Norwich 6; Derby 5; Bristol and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 4; Plymouth 3; Chester, Yarmouth, and Leicester 2; 
Nottingham 1. 

A little below:— Birmingham* 2; Coventry, Leeds,* and 
Sunderland 3; Macclesfield.4; Liverpool* and Manchester* 5 ; 
Sheffield 6. 

Much below: — Bradford and Gateshead 10; Salford 12; 
Stockport 14; Oldham 15; Blackburn and Wolverhampton 19; 
Preston 21. 

Progress during the eighteen years:—England and Wales 13. 
Oldham 26; Bolton 23; Bradford 20; Wolverhampton 19; Mac- 
clesfield 16 ; Manchester 14. 

Salford apparently lost 12 during the eighteen years; but this 
was owing to a division of the ancient parish of Manchester. 

Gateshead lost a little ground. 

The case of Oldham is really remarkable. In 1846 signatures 


were given by only 16 women in the 100, and by only 46 men. — 


Blackburn was nearly as bad, and Bradford was not much better. 


XIV.—Some London Districts. 


1864 Signatures of men and women together in England and Wales........ 72 
ah Doman? wicsj.deateee 86 


9) pp] 


I only give fourteen of the districts into which London is divided. 
Of these, there are :— 

Much above the London standard ; St. George’s Hanover Square, 
and St. James’ Westminster, in both of which only 3 per cent. failed 
to sign. 

Above the London standard, and therefore much above the 
standard of the whole country :—Marylebone, St. Martin in the 
Fields, and Lewisham. 

Up to the London standard :—the Strand. 

Below the London standard, but above that of the whole 
country: —St. Giles; Shoreditch ; Bermondsey; the City, and 
Whitechapel. 


* These are the Poor Law Districts only, that is the worst parts of the 


boroughs: whereas in many smaller towns, the district includes far more than the 


borough. 


+ London here includes a very wide area, stretching in one direction as far as 
Sydenham. 
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Up to the standard of the whole country :—St. George in the 
East. 

Below even the standard of the whole country :—Bethnal Green 

by 7 signatures (the men being 2 below and the women 12), 

Progress during the eighteen years. England and Wales 13: 
London 4; Lewisham 16 ; Shoreditch and Whitechapel 5; St. Martin 
in the Fields 4; St. James, Westminster, and St. George, South- 
wark 3; St. Giles 2 ; St. George Hanover Square and Marylebone 1 ; 
Bethnal Green 7. ; 

Several have retrograded:—Strand by 1; Bermondsey by 2; 
City by 4; St. George in the Hast by 9. 


XV.— Comparison of Town and Country. 


A comparison of town registers with rural registers, is not so 
conclusive as that of town with town, or of county with county. In 
many town churches marriages are performed by the score, and little 
pressure is put on the signitaries to induce them to write: in the 
country, marriages being comparatively few, the clergyman uses some 
persuasion to procure written signatures. 

Besides this, the newly married persons in the large town churches, 
are generally strangers to the church, whereas in the country they 
are known to the clergyman, who urges their writing when they can 
do so, and commonly, though not always, urges it successfully. 

The comparison is therefore, more or less unfair to the towns. 

On the other hand, the couples living together unmarried, are in 
rural districts very rare; but among the lowest people of the towns 
more numerous: the farm labourers who live and die bachelors, are 
I believe very few; but among the lowest town people, the dregs of 
the whole country, who hide themselves in courts and alleys, they 
must be in greater numbers. But these are on the average the most 
ignorant of the population; and would add to the signatures by 
mark in the town registers. The comparison is therefore, in this 
second respect, unfair to the rural districts. 

I am quite unable to estimate the degree of disturbance arising 
from these causes: I cannot say whether they balance each other. 
I can only give the comparisons subject to modification on these 
erounds. I do not believe however, that the balance of disturb- 
ances is considerable: I believe that comparing actual written 
signatures in the country, and in most towns, we shall form a fair 
estimate of the respective education obtained ten or twelve years 
before. 

I see no reason therefore, for admitting the truth of assertions 
made as to the greater ignorance of our farm labourers: I find from 
my tables, that the counties in which agriculture prevails, furnish as 
much writing as the counties in which town pursuits prevail. Yet 
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we find Professor Fawcett writing in this way: *“ Improved schools, 
“‘ enormous educational grants, and a general zeal for instructing the 
“oor, have failed to educate the agricultural labourers.’ ‘+ “ The 
“ children are constantly sent to work when they are 8 or 9 years old ; 
“ they have not acquired even the jirst rudiments of education, and it 
“is consequently no exaggeration to say, that our agricultural popu- 
‘“‘ Jation as a general rule can neither read nor write.’ And so able 
a paper as the “Economist”? recently said: { “‘The other great 
“ moral and economical evil of our present social condition with which 
“ the member for Brighton”? (Professor Fawcett) “ grappled in a very 
“‘ able speech at Manchester, was the crass and hopeless ignorance of 
“ ouragricultural labourers . . . . he demanded the application 
“‘ of the principle of the factory law to agricultural labourers.” 

I quite agree with Mr. Fawcett in this demand, but I tremble to 
see it based on alleged inferiority of rural education, because I see 
that that ground cannot be maintained. 

Let us see the number of signatures in writing, in the agricul- 

tural counties. 
In the whole of England and Walesthey are . ... . 72. 

In the agricultural counties, having four acres and upwards to 
each person, they are as follow. Westmoreland 83 ; North Riding 
82; Lincoln and Rutland 76: all these surpass the whole country : 
Hereford 67; North Wales 58; South Wales 55: these are far 
below the whole country. 

In the counties where towns prevail they are as follow. Stafford 
55; Lancashire 62; Cheshire 67; West Riding and Worcester 68 ; 
Durham and Notts 69 ; these large and thickly peopled counties are 
much below the standard. Derby and Warwick 72 : just up to the 
standard. Gloucester 77; Kent (extra metropolitan) 79; Surrey 
and Middlesex (extra metropolitan) 81: these are much above the 
standard. 


Best Agriculiural Counties. Best Counties with Large Town 
Population. 
Westmoreland, co densiscsassocansasspnasosvenen 83 | Middlesex (extra metropolitan)... 81 
a chess <M antnsaoncaronnuiesaceancgni nae BT PTB cocinsayseshacctocen cis baa sins eines 81 
Pe Bios. ia savas haatenns aguatvere oe pon Rag IP Sis ty bat ae me PRA me oe 79 
WRU. (105s sar dcnvdwna die. caaoaem VG | Aone bis. sas os = 28h Sp cesks sd haope bles re i 
DRI NS oe yess nisartasadrpnekn-ainn dh os opeoaed T Bink Aes teach cabs cmpseansnespedis+ sas scones 72 
PTR. dive dlahings dohus nd ges ocshensousteghen 72 
Worst Agricultural Counties. Worst Counties with Large Town 
Population. 
SomnUls WOIGS sbi lbotgoastnelcsstssrsnesesatsce BST] ABO BURT oy. oc ccs saves <encdstaannteeareet 55 
IN ONSEN VV ear seterct tec ienstavccssscaess BB | Wg MGasahOs.c..sincaceasessorsssceoustencancneees 62 
Plenetoeiactvg iniaaa teak -Gxanedess GZ, | Raga oh a os vacsaciesacesicsaonopncch amt mf 
WY CeO... ndakinns stacdeeenye oheseneee 68 


* “ Manual,” p. 212. Second edition. 
+ “The Economical Position,” p. 131. 
t “ Economist,” 13th October, 1866, pp. 1192—93. 
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There is little difference between the agricultural counties and 
the others, taking the best and the worst into account. 

Persons making these remarks, are perhaps really thinking 
of those counties in which the lowest wages are paid; and par- 
ticularly of Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and Wiltshire. But the facts 
are against them here also. Taking my previous mode of com- 
parison, Devonshire is 6 above the standard, Dorset is 2 above, 
and Wilts is just up to the standard. All three are far above 
the great manufacturing counties; above Stafford by nearly 20, 
above Lancashire by about 12, above the West Riding by 4 to 
10. 

The improvement too, has been satisfactory: in Devon and 
Dorset as great as that of the whole country, and in Wilts far 
greater. 

If we put comparisons aside, we still find Professor Fawcett 
hopelessly in error. He says that the “agricultural population 
“‘ as a general rule can neither read nor write.” I find that in the 
worst paid counties they can, as a general rule, not only read but 
also write. In Devonshire 78 per cent., in Dorsetshire 74 per cent., 
in Wilts 72 per cent., actually sign their names. No doubt, a 
few more than these can write a little, and a still larger number can 
read. . Probably four-fifths can read. Still larger numbers can write 
in Westmoreland (82), Sussex (82), Hants (81), Lincoln and 
Rutland (76). On which side is the “ general rule ?” 


XVI.—Comparison of the Sexes. 


Hitherto I have taken men and women together in making my 
comparisons: 1 will now take the men and the women separately. 

Generally we shall find the men superior: this is especially 
true of Lancashire and Cheshire, the greatest manufacturing region: 
in some agricultural counties the proportion is reversed. Boys 
go early into the fields, and leave their sisters at school: girls in 
the textile districts go early into factories. Throughout the world, 
education is of more value to the male sex, as a means of advance- 
ment; and girls are kept more from school, to help their mothers. 


In the Eleven Poor Law Divisions. 


1863. Signatures throughout England and Wales—76 men, 
67 women: therefore the men are better by g. 

In the eastern division, the women are better by 4; and in the 
south eastern by 3. 

The men are better in the south western by 3; in the west 
midland by 6; London 7; north midland 8; northern 13; Welsh 
16; Yorkshire 17 ; north western (Lancashire and Cheshire) 22. 

The Counties—The most remarkable counties are as follow: 
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Suffolk, where the women excel by 7; and Berks by 6. In Oxford- 


shire men and women.are equal. 

The women are worse that the men by 13 to 14 in N abhaiealtte- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, and North Wales ; by 16 in Cheshire ; 
_ by 19 in the West Riding; by 20 in South Walest by 24 in Lanca- 
shire. In these counties however, the women have improved far 
more than the men: except Lancashire where the improvement in 
twenty-three and a-half years has been, men 13, women 16; and 
South Wales 11 and 15 respectively. 

The Lowns.—Stiil greater differences are found in certain towns. 
In Southampton indeed, the sexes are equal in excellence. The 
women are worse in these places: Cheltenham by 2; Bath and 
Yarmouth 3; Brighton 4; London 6; Norwich, Portsmouth, and 
York 7; Birmingham and Chester 9; Plymouth to. 

The women are far worse than the men, in Blackburn and 
Oldham by 34; Bradford 29; Bolton 28; Manchester 27; Preston 
26; Macclesfield and Stockport 24; Coventry 22. 


In certain London Districts. 


In none of these are the women better. In St. George’s Hanover 
Square they are equal. They are worse in most of the districts by 
3 to 8: in Bethnal Green by 19. 


XVIL.—W hat has been Done. 


It is only during the last twenty years that any considerable, 
systematic, efforts have been made by the State, to promote school 
instruction ; and it is little more than ten years since the present 
admirable machinery was got thoroughly to work. 

Sunday Schools.—In the last century, the invention of Sunday 
Schools was, no doubt, a great step ; and most of us would regret 
any diminution of the number of such schools. But it cannot be 
pretended that any great amount of instruction is given in them. 
The English and Scotch Protestant notions as to the sacredness of 
the first day of the week, limits the Sunday teaching to the unpaid, 
slovenly, action of amateurs; and expends a large part of the 
children’s time in listening to one, if not two, long services and 
sermons which they do not understand.* If the Sunday Schools 
were conducted by trained and paid teachers, and were assisted and 
controlled by the Privy Council, what might not be done! At 
present, we give up a seventh of our time to rest and religion, with 
the result, as to the labouring classes, of exposing them, during a 
whole day in the week, to the evils of idleness and consequent 
sensuality. Any one familiar with great towns, knows that workmen 


* Some zealous clergymen, I know, have a special service and sermon in the 
school room. 
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on Sundays, do not go to church, and do haunt taverns. The actual 
educational progress we have made, is owing but in a slight degree 
to Sunday Schools. 

Privy Council—The real instrument of recent progress is the 
system of the Privy Council;* with its assistance given to building 
school-rooms, and to maintaining schools’; with its imspection of 
instruction, furnishing competent teachers and pupil teachers, and 
advising all who wish to promote education. The public is quite 
unaware of the excellence of the work done. I know by observation, 
that the elementary subjects are better taught in the good inspected 
schools, than in the good schools of the better classes. When indeed 
we hear that 500 boys are assembled under one roof, we assume that 
they must be badly taught: the truth is that the children who attend 
regularly are extremely well taught: in such good schools, the children 
who fail to learn are those who, through the carelessness or poverty 
of the parents, are kept at home a large part of their time, or wander 
from school to school. I have no means of making an exact com- 
parison of our machinery with that of other nations; but I should 
be surprised to find anything nearly so good in France, Prussia, the 
United States, or any other country. 

Revised Code.—I am not competent to defend or attack in all its 
provisions, the new system known as the Revised Code: I see that 
it has caused an unhappy irritation in the minds of many excellent 
and upright masters and mistresses, who feel that they lost suddeniy, 
and by no fault of their own, emoluments which they had a reason- 
able expectation of continuing to receive: I fear that parsimony, and 
a desire to save a farthing in the pound on the income tax, was too 
predominant in the Cabinet: but I can declare of my own knowledge, 
that since the Code came into operation, the principle of paying for 
results, as it has been applied by the inspectors, has greatly raised 
the character of the ordinary work of the schools; having compelled 
the teachers to abandon the practice prevalent in all schools from 
Eton downwards, of urging the clever children forward, and leaving 
the dunces to take their chance; and having substituted the more 
wholesome practice of striving to bring all the children up to the 
level at which they earn the Government allowance. 

While the inspectors constitute the regulating power of the 
machine, the trained teachers, old and young, are the moving force, 
without which regulation would be vain. Mr. Acland a in recent 
speech, related that he was present in 1840 at the founding of the 
Diocesan Training School at Birmingham, now under Mr. Gover, 
and one of the most successful in the kingdom. It is since the 
masters and mistresses trained in such institutions+ have taken the 

* See “ Report of Commission on Popular Education,” 1861, i, 20. 
+ Ibid., 22. 
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management of schools, aided by the systematised labour of pupil 
teachers,* that instruction has been effectively given. Teaching the 
working classes has become a profession, the members of which have 
been regularly apprenticed; and understand their art far better than 
the teaching of higher schools is understood by young university 
men, who have knowledge, but are ignorant of the right mode of 
communicating it. 

Expenditure—The Privy Council Committee of Education, is a 
most effective instrument. It is also remarkably economical. The 
following are the sums granted or actually spent :— 














Parliamentary Actual 
Grants.* Expenditure.t 

£ £ 

DBS ce olecrak ede a> ciepeed hada Geneee 30,000 ny 

mei ee SS ae 30,000 =i 

Mails), LL ARES a 40,000 <a 

| OE ee ae er same —- 

DS iaasee ne ak Ae 50,000 sed 

6 ean a Ot aE | 40,000 —- 

SAIS: ses saupcadiuNlen iat Sasa toi i4 SORE 75,000 — 

CAD 4h ecu eoter nike aed 100,000 — 

2 fs ME eee 2 VS Ae RO 100,000 o 
BRISA scissdu scene Siete entetcrenarte dees 125,000 83,406 
AO ce hiecsuge tans Gute east same 109,948 
ik IR Neh eel cele eC 125,000 180,110 
“5h Marder a eee Lee ee Gem e dade 50a ay: 150,000 164,312 
Fe pe subiat ne ancient sc patton 160,000 188,856 
SDESD  Teahtod tives Wie cis ebiinckaah ies, cote 260,000 250,659 
ig Nath lee Akon tonto 4 an Sec 263,000 326,436 
BOT BA dita Od aioe cs 396,921 369,602 
eer le Ae ek ie 451,213 423,633 
Ol uit he RE eee a ae 541,233 509,974 
1BS. Ev Uschearerma masse ese: 663,435 668,873 
OD nivel pep Qoe aera 836,920 723,115 
51 Pe Reread, Radial 798,167 724,408 
Lee ett et amet nd Lh eRe Y _ 813,442 
REL.» clk iarsch wssnss harog Gabon eae — 774,743 
’63 (under the revised code) _ 721,386 
cg en een eh eae AEB —_ 655,036 
AIO.” ssinislltshstoodhaknody aahieeeeaae — 636,806 


* See “Report of Commission on Popular Education,” 1861, i, 20. 
+ “Statistical Abstract,” x, 86, xii, 98, and xiii, 110. 





It will be seen that the grant, beginning with 30,000/. in 1889, 
iucreased gradually to more than three quarters of a million, but has 
again diminished since the Revised Code has come into operation. 


* See “ Report of Commission on Popular Education.” 1861, i, 21. 
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The work done for the money is partly shown in the following 
table :—* 


Primary Schools, England, Wales, and Scotland. 














Years ending ggasi of si era wee N ex opie: 
oiat"nugast. Schools Inspected. Aeeat OY Attendance. Inspection. 
1854, 35825 588,073 461,445 473,214 
755 4,800 811,794 6307685 569,076 
’56 5,179 877,762 67 15239 645,905 
57 5,398 954,571 $26,696 700,872 
58 6,641 1,155,964: "61,029 821,744: 
°a9 6,586 1,209,041 801,401 880,131 
1860 Vey ie: 1,320,248 884,234 962,932 
61 7,705 1,396,483 919,935 1,028,690 
"62 7,569 1,476,240 964,849 1,057,426 
"63 F420 1,512,782 1,008,925 1,092,741 
64: 7,891 1,521,457 TFOTT, 134 1,183,291 
65 8,438 1,677,808 150575948 1,246,055 





It appears from these two tables, that about 1,250,000 children 
are under the direct influence of the Privy Council and their 
inspectors; at a cost of about 12s. a-head, including the annual 
charge for building. 

Our Government outlay of three-quarters of a million, is very 
small when compared with that of one other country. We have 
seen that in the United States, a dollar a-head of population is 
expended on 1834 millions of free people; at which rate we ought 
to spend eight times our three-quarters of a million. The French 
expenditure from 1837 to 1855 will be found from Mr. Arnold’s 
report, to amount, after deducting pupils’ fees, to nearly a million 
sterling. M. Dupont Whitet gives about the same sum for 1857. 
Population for population England and France spend about the 
same. ‘The expenses in Prussia I have not seen stated, but no doubt 
they are small: for as Mr. Grant Duff tells us,§ poverty is the 
difficulty met with at every turn in dealing with Prussian affairs ; 
a poverty which is, in part, justly attributed by the Germans to the 
Thirty Years’ War of two centuries ago, from which Germany is 
only just recovering. 

When I blame the parsimony of our administration, I do not 
mean to say that a larger outlay would necessarily cause a propor- 
tionate improvement: I know that it is easy to spend money without 
any good result following. The principle however, on which Govern-. 


* «Statistical Abstract,” vol. xiii, p. 109. 

+ “ Education Commission,” 1861, iv, 116 and 59. 
t “La Centralisation,” 1861, p. 51, note. 

§ “Studies in European Politics,” 243. 
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ment assistance is granted, has hitherto been open to the objection 
that it refuses help to those who most want it. The Privy Council 
scheme has supplemented, but has not originated: it has helped those 
who help themselves ; but has nothing for those who are too poor or too 
indifferent to make the first move. Now there exists a large lowest 
class, who are themselves uninstructed, who are miserably poor, and 
to whom therefore, their children’s education is a superfluity which 
they dispense with. The late Mr. Brotherton, whose recent death is 
an irreparable loss to his own neighbourhood, read a paper at Sheffield 
in 1865, in which he showed that the requirement of pupils’ pence 
is in many cases an insuperable obstacle. I presume that his zeal 
outran the facts of the case: for I can hardly believe his statement,* 
that among one-fourth of the Manchester labouring classes, the entire 
weekly earnings of each family scarcely amount to 2s. a-head; so 
that a man and his wife with four cnildren would have only 12s. 
a-week to live upon, or a similar family with three children, only 
10s. Two inquiries however, from house to house, made by the 
Manchester Statistical Society,+ exhibit a state of things not much 
better than this. Among the 1,054 families visited in 1863-64, 
nearly half had incomes as low as 8s. to 138. 5d. per family ; among 
the 789 families visited in 1864-65, a third had incomes as low as 
this: but these investigations only apply to small districts. In 
Liverpool again, the committee of inquiry into the causes of the high 
mortality prevalent, report that there are in that town multitudes 
of porters and dock labourers who earn only 2s. a-day ; and we know 
from other sources that the absence of manufactures deprives these 
persons of the opportunity of sending their children to work. 
Among these miserably paid people, where are the means of paying 
school-pence ? Mr. Brotherton and his friends established a society 
for the express purpose of paying the school-fees for the destitute : 
would it not be well to make a legal provision for such payment ? 
Many benevolent persons are crying out for compulsory education : 
but a free education must in some cases accompany this; since a 
man could not be fined for keeping his children at home, so long as he 
could plead inability to pay school-pence : it would bea public scandal 
to punish a man for poverty. We must make up our minds then, to 
a larger public expenditure, either from general or local taxation. 

Half-time——Another considerable instrument is the half-time 
system. 

A reader who only ran his eye down the columns of my tables, 
might think this half-time practice a failure, when he found that in 
Lancashire, so lately as 1868, only half the women signed their 
names, while in the agricultural south-eastern counties, four-fifths of 


* “Social Science Transactions,”1865, p. 335. 
+ “Transactions,” 1864 and 1865. 
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the women signed their names. If however, he compares the 
improvement which has taken place in towns under and not under 
the Factory Act, he may see reason to change his opinion. 


Improvement in the Eighteen Years between 1846 and 1864. 






































Towns under Men Towns zoé under Men 
the Women. and 1e Women. and 

Factory Act. Women. Factory Act. Women. 
COVORULY <..icserecnsaes 5 4. ELOWMCLOM: sic oveatcirecsas 6 4, 
PPREBUOT s.lenonestiacdeses 12 10 SEVER POON! Tiscccsss0n0nsss 8 5 
Manchester. .....:0... 47 14 Birmingham............ 12 8 
Maeclesticldy vase 20 16 Nottingham ............ 14, 9 
ICO WEN  usstsasss, ore 16 18 HOTMELEL Syste .sasetouss pia 9 
Bradiord: 2.05..0i..0. 23 22 TCICOSCER! nee tescne x: 12 11 
ONidbem.. axes dissiaat 24: 26 Wolverhampton ....J 21 19 
Average........ 17 16 Average ........ 12 9 


Against this it may be urged that the improvement has taken 
place generally, in the towns which started from the lowest level, 
whether under or not under the Act. 

What the half-time system really is, may be found in the essays 
read during the Educational Conference in London, in 1857, p. 274. 
Mr. Redgrave, Inspector, says :— 

“The half-time system may be concisely described as follows :-— 

“ Daily attendance at school, combined with daily employment 
‘ for half-time. 

“ Daily pecuniary responsibility of the employer, and of the 
‘ parent, for the regularity of the school attendance of each child. 

“ The system is carried into effect in practice, by means of the 
‘ following regulations :— 

“ Every child between 8 and 13 years of age must pass three 
hours in school on each of five days in every week during which 
“itis employed. Such three hours to be between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

“The mill-owner must every week procure certificates, proving 
“ that the proper number of hours have been passed in school by 
‘each child during the previous week, and no ‘child can be legally 
“ employed during the succeeding week who has been absent from 
“ school without cause even for one day. 

“ The labour of the children cannot exceed seven hours per day ; 
“it must be taken between 6 A.M. and 6 P.m., and the whole of 
“ the daily labour must be commenced and completed either before 
‘1 p.m. orafter 12 at noon. ; 

“ If the hours at work in a factory are reduced to ten hours per 
“day, the attendance at school may be on alternate days; the 
“children are then employed for the whole of one day, going to 


n 
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“ school for at least five hours on the succeeding day; their employ- 
“ ment at all in any factory on their school days being illegal.” 

The evidence as to the efficiency of the system, has varied from 
time to time. In 1839, three years after the educational clauses were 
really* carried into operation, it was stated that good effects were 
already perceptible: that by the testimony of the mill-owners, their 
overlookers, and the parents, “the scholars became more tractable 
“and better behaved, while their moral habits were improved.” On 
the other hand, a difficulty was mentioned by Mr. Horner, “ When 
“the number of children is sufficient to provide by a moderate 
“ school-fee for the adequate remuneration of a good teacher, and 
“ when the mill-owner takes an interest in their education, schools 
“will generally be established on the premises; andi this has already 
‘“‘ been done in many instances, and at the sole expense of the owner. 
‘* But where the number is small, the education must be had out of 
“the factory; and here lies the difficulty of executing the Act, 
‘‘ which requires the education to be given, but does not provide 
“‘ suitable schools where none exist. The clause inserted for that 
“‘ purpose supplies no funds for their establishment, and however 
“ willing the parents may be to pay the weekly charge for their 
“ children’s education, they are unable to unite to build and furnish 
“* a school.” 

Remembering that the Factory Acts were passed in despite of 
the masters, and were even regarded by them as measures forced 
upon them in a hostile spirit by the landed interest in Parliament, J 
do not wonder that difficulties were found. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick, the author of the “half school-time 
“‘ provision,’ + as he calls it,f wrote as follows seven years ago,§ 
“The three hours’ compulsory attendance at school, even where the 
“ teaching is inferior or nominal, has been successful as a preventive 
“of bodily overwork; the effect has been an improved physical 
“ orowth, as medical officers attest, and also an improved quality of 
“ labour during the reduced hours,—as employers admit. But the 
“ securities for the competency of the school-teaching and the rating 
“ clauses having been thrown out in the House’of Lords, the educa- 
“tion. given has been extensively nominal and illusory, and often 
“fraudulent. From officers who have seen only the failures, the 
“majority of cases, you will get testimony that the half school-time 
“is an utter failure. There is also a body of one-sided testimony 
“which entirely overlooks the half school-time provision as a 
““ security against overwork and bodily deterioration.” 


* Statistical Journal, vol. ii, p. 176. 

+ “ Education Commission, Letter by Mr. Chadwick,” 1861 (249) p. 8. 
{ Not half work-time, as is generally supposed. 

§ Ibid., p. 8. 
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In 1857,* Mr. Redgrave, one of the inspectors, had given such 
an unfavourable opinion as Mr. Chadwick alluded to. “The half- 
“ time system of education possesses in the abstract all the elements 
“‘ of success ; but in practice it has entirely failed. It has not been 
“the means of extending the duration of school attendance, and it 
“has driven from labour a vast number of children who have been 
“ deprived both of labour and of education. The half-time system 
* supposed that children would remain at school from the age of 
“8 years to the age of 13; and if that anticipation had been realised, 
“ the half-time system would have been a great success ; but in fact 
“the average length of time during which half-time children attend 
“school is less than the general average of schools under inspec- 
“aren.” 

The children brought up under this system up to 1857, were 
those who appear as marrying in the last period of my tables; and 
as I have already shown, the improvement which took place in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire towns, indicated that the half-time system 
had not proved a failure; and the current of opinion at present, runs 
decidedly in its favour. I suspect that there was a little prejudice 
in the condemnation I have quoted; and that there was a foregone 
conclusion caused by preconceived opinions: for Mr. Redgrave 
declared himself against State interference; pronouncing it futile to 
work out ascheme on paper, “without first obtaining the concurrence 
““ of employers,” and pointing out the “ extreme difficulty of inter- 
“fering between the employer and the employed in any manner 
“ which imposes restrictions obnoxious to the one or to the other.” 

At any rate, the present education under this system is admitted 
to be greatly improved, as we learn from Mr. Tremenheere ;f who, 
after mentioning the late Mr. Senior’s desire to see an alteration in 
the schools, says :— 

“In the case of the factory schools attended by the half-time 
“ children, there was great cause for the conclusion arrived at by 
“‘ Mr. Senior, from the evidence before him at that time, that the 
“ education received by the half-time children was very defective; 
« and he accordingly proposed a means of making it effectual. But 
“since the period to which that evidence refers there has. been, as 
“T have been informed by both the inspectors of factories, Ir. 
“ Redgrave and Mr. Baker, a very great improvement; and so much 
‘have the schools in general improved, and so ready are the manu- 
“ facturers to send the half-time children to the best in their neigh- 
“ bourhood, that the factory inspectors are satisfied with the law as 
“itis. All the badly furnished and ill-taught schools are said by 
“them to be fast disappearing, and they believe that in a short time 


* « Educational Essays,’ 1857 (Longmans), 219. 
+ “Social Science Transactions,” 1865, p. 291. 
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“half-timers will be found attending none but the best local 
“ schools.” 

Two beneficial and highly important changes then, have taken 
place during the last thirty years: first in order of time, the limita- 
tion of work, and the requirements of instruction, under the Factory 
Acts; a system forced on the manufacturers at first, but now generally 
approved; a system therefore, which has only by degrees assumed its 
due efficiency: secondly, the Government assistance rendered through 
the Committee of the Privy Council; a scheme which after many 
experiments, and at the expense, I fear, of some injustice, has settled 
down into the means of teaching the elements of knowledge at little 
cost, and with an efficiency before unknown. We may say truly 
that during the last generation a vast amount of work has been 
done. 

XVIII.—Prospects for the Future. 


In estimating our grounds of hope for the future, we must be 
euided by our knowledge of past and present progress. At p. 92 
I have given a table of each year’s signatures; and it appears that 
from 1839 to 1864 the septennial progress was at first 2 signatures, 
then 3, and of late 6. But my table is founded on the marriages; 
and the persons married in 1864, generally left school between 1850 
and 1855: the table therefore, shows the state of instruction before 
1855. Now, both the instruments previously mentioned ; I mean the 
half school-time system, and the Privy Council system; have come 
into satisfactory working since 1855: the number of children under 
government inspection has increased since 1854, from half a million 
to a million and a quarter. I infer that during the last twelve years, 
elementary education has made great progress ; and that probably 
therefore, the next seven or ten years will show a continued advance 
in the number of marriage signatures. The 72 signatures may, I 
hope, rise to 80. 

After this point is gained, may we expect to go further, or must 
we stop at 80? I believe there is hope that we may go further. 
It is true that every step we take makes the next step more difficult, 
because we have less material to work upon. In 1,000 marriages, 
marks were made— 














Men. Women. 
Ba Dy 2G. sstcashtuut 340 500 
a Se hic shen 3a Ral 230 320 


Thus, instead of having a third of the men to work upon, we have 
less than a fourth ; and instead of half the women, only a third. On 
the other hand, education having once got a footing in a class, it 
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tends to propagate itself: parents who can read and write, desire the 
same advantages for their offspring: it is the ignorant who keep 
their children away from school, or send them irregularly, or shift 
them capriciously from school to school. I am able to say that in 
Birmingham there has been in these respects a great improvement. 
About ten years ago I first paid attention to this subject: at that. 
time the managers of public schools complained of the irregularity of 
attendance and constant change of pupils: their complaints are 
now mitigated: the public schools too, are far better filled, and the 
difficulty is rather to find accommodation than to bring pupils in. 
1 am speaking of the respectable artisans and not of that lowest class 
which is still the opprobrium of our great towns. That which is true 
of one town is, I hope, more or less true of others ; that education is 
propagating itself, through a higher appreciation of it on the part of 
parents. 

Then there are increased motives for desiring to read with facility : 
there are the penny London and local papers, which contain a great 
deal that is interesting to all classes, and which are constantly testing 
men’s power of reading, and shaming those young men who do not 
possess it. The Free Libraries also, which are greatly frequented, 
keep up in towns the habit of reading when once acquired, 

While the motives to seek education, and the actual desire for 
it, have thus advanced, the means of supplying it are being enlarged. 
The half school-time system has lately been extended to the Potteries: 
but for the change of ministry last year, it was to have reached the 
hardware towns ; and I hope that before long it will be imposed on 
all towns, and in some form, perhaps that of alternate days, on the 
rural districts. The system was ill received thirty years ago, and 
therefore for a time was less efficient than it should have been: it 
will be submitted to now, at any rate in the large towns, with resig- 
nation, and in many cases with cheerfulness.* 

The Privy Council intervention also, is still advancing in useful- 
ness. I have already shown, p. 115, that the number of children 
under inspection had doubled in ten years, and was steadily increas- 
ing up to 1865: new schools are rising; and the dissenters, who 
long resisted all State interference, are now generally consenting to 
receive it.’ Neither do we yet feel the full effects of the Revised 
Code, the most valuable characteristic of which is that it secures the 
instruction of the many and ordinary children. I do not say that 
it might not do more for the higher classes of the schools, but I am 

* Two attempts made in Birmingham to organise an opposition, failed igno- 
miniously : this was owing very much to the well-considered support rendered by 
the “ Daily Post ;” which instead of lazily writing sensational articles, gave care- 
fully selected extracts from evidence published by the Royal Commission. Sheffield 


is less willing to have a half school-time act, but it does not object to interference. 
for sanitary purposes, 
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sure that in dealing with the many, it does the most important work. 
I believe that the Privy Council work is advancing. 

Compulsory Education.—A. desire is gathering for compulsory 
education, and I find a growing conviction that in the end we shall 
have to resort to it. It seems to me that the time is not come 
either for adopting it, or for forming an opinion upon the necessity 
of it. Those who declare themselves in its favour, have rather a 
general impression than a conviction founded on a knowledge of 
facts: perhaps when they know what has been done and what is 
still doing, they will be content to wait. 

We already practise compulsion when we enforce the half school- 
time clauses of the Factory Act. We shall practise it much more 
widely if the principles of the Act are extended to the hardware 
towns, to London and other non-manufacturing towns, and to the 
agricultural districts. 

It is alleged indeed, that this compulsion fails to reach a large 
class of children who are in fact neither at school nor at work. 
Thus, an investigation made in Birmingham in 1856,* showed that 
out of 1,373 children, of 7 to 13 years old, selected from fourteen 
different parishes, 42 per cent. were at school, 33 per cent. at work, 
and 25 per cent. were neither at school nor at work. But from this 
25 per cent., there must be deducted the girls and even some of the 
boys, who were helping their mother in the house; a most legitimate 
work in my opinion. Of the boys only 20 per cent. were neither 
at school nor at work; and from these must be deducted the sick, the 
convalescent, and those who were in daily expectation of going to 
either work or school. The remainder is not formidable. An inves- 
tigation made since this paper was in the press, shows that the 
42 per cent. at school in 1857, has risen to 45 per cent. It has 
been proved also, that the greater excellence of the instruction now 
given, has in some cases shertened the years spent at school, and 
therefore, has lessened the numbers at school. 

A recent inquiry in Manchester has, no doubt, disclosed a worse 
state of affairs: it has been recently found in a district in Ancoats,+ 
that of 473 children between 6 and 12 years old, 40 per cent. of 
the boys, and 53 per cent. of the girls, were neither at work, nor at 
school; and that from 6 to 9 years old, half the boys were in this 
state of idleness. It is from Manchester that the cry for compul- 
sory education has come ; and I cannot wonder at it: but before the 
whole country is asked to join in the demand, it should be ascer- 
tained whether the Manchester case is peculiar, or is a fair example 
for the rest of the country. If it is peculiar, then a local bill is 
what is wanted. The opinion that there is something peculiar in 


* « Birmingham Educational Association, Statistics,’ 1857. (Simpkin & Co.) 
+ Manchester Statistical Society, 15th November, 1865, p. 13. 
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the condition of Manchester, is confirmed by what I have heard from 
a manufacturer unfavourable to the extension of the Factory Acts; 
who is convinced that that Act has caused the Manchester people 
to avoid employing young children, though such is not the case in 
other textile towns: a distinction, if it really exists, which accounts 
for the comparatively large number of Manchester children unem- 
ployed. In the meantime we have to see whether the recent 
Industrial Schools: Bill, together with an extension of the Factory 
Acts, will enable the hase auto and other towns to deal with the 
reckless portion of their population. | 
I am convinced that before we can induce Parliament to revolu- 
tionize education by a general compulsory Act, we must exhaust 
every other means: for it is always unwillingly that the English 
submit to forcible interference. There are also peculiar difficulties 
in this case. I imagine to myself a father brought up before the 
Petty Sessions, charged with omitting to send his son to school: the 
delinquent replies that he has not enough wages to furnish the 
necessary food and clothes for his family, and that he cannot pay the 
school-pence. Why then, is not the boy at work, and receiving the 
half-time instruction? Because the father is unable to find an 
employer at present. To punish such a man would be impossible. 
If we are to have compulsory education, we must have the 
United States’ free education. Let us look at the cost. I have 
shown that in America, among 18% millions of the people, the State 
cost per head of population’ is a gold dollar, besides what is paid by 
the towns: in this proportion our 28 millions would cost six 
millions £; and the States’ school-houses are cheap, and: their — 
teachers’ salaries are low. But we might spend a great deal more 
than six million £. Zealous persons regard as of school age, all 
children from 3 to 18: making deductions for affluent families, and 
delicate children, we might have five millions children to educate. 
_ After school-rooms are built and supplied, the annual expense of 
really good schools is 2. for each pupil; and for infants and half- 
timers we may say half as much. Here would be a cost of seven 
or eight millions sterling. Doesany one suppose that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will propose a vote of five, six, or seven: millions, to 
do by unpopular compulsion, what we are in a way to do by voluntary 
effort ? Some persons will say that local rates may be applied to 
this purpose; but it really makes little difference in the weight of 
the burden whether the money is to come out of the general purse or 
the local purse. At present indeed, to get the money from the local 
purse would be the more difficult, because the town rates are already 
oppressively high, being in some great towns for poor rate, borough 
rates, and share of county rates, together 7s. in the pound, to which 
we could scarcely add the necessary addition for free education, 
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of is. to 2s.in the pound. The case is quite different in America, 
where a fixed proportion of the proceeds of the land sales is 
invested, and the income is applied to education. 

Again, does any one suppose that the clergy of all denominations 
will be content to surrender to State officers, that influence over the 
young, which at present is exercised by themselves ? Would the laity 
even think it desirable that such a transfer should be made? and 
that five millions of our children should all be trained and pruned to 
one pattern, instead of, as at present, being subject to those various 
influences which give variety and real freedom to the national life ?* 
There is but one plea that can justify such a revolution; the plea 
that all voluntary means have failed: at present this plea cannot 
be urged, since, as I have shown, judging by results, great progress 
has been made, and is still making; and since also the number of 
children under Government inspection is annually increasing, and 
the half school-time system is capable of vast extension. 

I know that there still remains the case of the very lowest 
class of children, who run half naked about the back streets of great 
towns. The Industrial Schools Act is an attempt to deal with the © 
difficulty: it proposes to carry off, to feed, and educate, these 
neglected children. The expense will render it impossible to carry out 
the scheme very widely: some guardians also fear that like the 
establishment of foundling hospitals, it will foster improvidence, and 
wilful neglect, on the part of parents. 

Might not a less expensive remedy betried ? Guardians already 
possess a power to intervene: they cannot indeed insist, as to persons 
receiving out-door relief, that their children shall go to school; but 
they can legally pay the school-pence for the parents. This power, as 
I know, is actually exercised; but the cases are few, because most 
parents who require permanent relief are required to go into the house. 
Suppose however, that guardians were authorized to pay the school- 
pence in all cases where parents could not afford to do so: then, no 
parent would have an excuse for keeping children neither at work 
nor at school. 

The expense would not be intolerable. The school charge varies 
from 2d. to 4d. a-week ; rising in a few casesto 6d. Few children of 
this class would attend, under the most rigorous compulsion, more 
than forty weeks a-year; so that 10s. a-year would be the most the 


* The following is a curious example of a possible result of Governmental 
teaching :-— 

‘«‘ Les journaux prussiens se sont beaucoup moqués derniérement de certain 
“ manuel d’histoire & ’usage des écoles primaires ou se lisent des réponses comme 
“ celle-ci: ‘Quel est le centre de Europe? L’Allemagne: Quel est le centre 
‘‘<de l Allemagne ? La Saxe. Quel est le coeur de la Saxe? Dresde”” Revue 
des deux Mondes, 15 Decembre, 1866, p. 882. 
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authorities would have to pay. In towns a penny rate would probably 
be the extent of the expense. 

It would be still better, I believe, if in boroughs, the town 
councils were substituted for the guardians; because the rate 
would then be levied on the whole of the town, instead of being 
confined to the parish or other poor-law district. In order to meet 
any difficulty as to providing additional schools, I would give the 
town councils a second penny rate, for the purpose of subsidising 
schools, both as to the building and the current expenses. I am 
convinced that this would supply schools better and more cheaply 
than if the council built and managed them. 

Having thus provided school-house and schools, I would extend 
the provisions of the Industrial Schools Act: I would make it a 
misdemeanour for parents to let their children run wild about the 
streets, neither at work nor at school. After the Factory Act was 
generally introduced, we should then have in theory all children of 
school age under instruction, since those not at work would be 
at school, or taught at home, and those at work would be taught 
half their time. 


Norr by Mr. J. T. Hameioxr of the General Register Office, 
Somerset House, W.C. 


There are in the General Register Office five hundred and sizty- 
Jive volumes, containing marriages amongst the Society of Friends 
since the passing of the Marriage Act of Lord Hardwicke (25th 
March, 1754). 

The Friends always required the parties married to sign the 
entry. I have examined volumes (relating to the three periods 
specified in Mr. Sargant’s letter) from the northern, south-eastern, 
south-western, and midland counties, and I have not found a single 
entry signed by mark. ‘The handwritings, which are of course very 
various as to merit, cannot, I think, be said to be better on the 
whole during the second or third period than during the first. 

We have one hundred and fifty volumes containing Quakers’ 
marriages which refer to dates prior to 1754. These volumes date 
back to the foundation of the society in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and are of the same general character as those above 
referred to. 
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Total number of marriage registers from the Friends, seven 
hundred and jifteen. 

We have thirty-five volumes containing entries of marriages 
since 1754 from the Roman Catholics. These are mere memoranda 
made by the priests of the duplicate ceremony as performed accord- 
ing to the rites of the Romish Church. They do not contain the 
signatures of the parties married. 

We have also three or four volumes containing a few entries of a 
similar nature from other denominations. 

The non-parochial marriage registers (besides those of the 
Friends), which refer to dates prior to 1754, are as follows :— 

Sicty-four volumes from foreign churches. These consist for 
the most part of books of Protestant refugees in London and other 
towns. They date back to the close of the sixteenth century. The 
marriage entries are generally signed by the parties married. The 
number signed by mark is not large. 

Four volumes from Independent Chapels. One of these only 
contains the original signatures of the persons married. ‘This book 
is from Rowell, Northampton. It dates from 1692 to 1699. 

Two volumes from Baptist Chapels. Neither of these contains 
signatures of persons married. 

One volume from a Moravian Church. The entries are full and 
detailed, but there are no signatures of the married couples. 

Three volumes from Presbyterian Chapels. No signatures. 

One volume from Greenwich Hospital Chapel, one from Chelsea 
Hospital Chapel, and one from Mercers’ Hall Chapel. Neither of 
_ these contains the signatures of the persons married. 

Total number of non-parochial registers of marriages prior . 
to 1754:— 


MUMMERS G2. ecru aah civ ardson atveeateuciondta naata ene teeuumecvates 150 
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Taste O.—Number of Mars made in Signing Marriage Registers. 





Years 
between 1754 and 1762. 




















Years 
between 1799 and 1804. | 


Years 
between 1831 and 1837. 






a | - J = |  _| -—-———— 
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Name Name 
of of Number Number of {Number 
Parish Church. County. of paren 
Mar- Mar- 
riages. | Men. | Women. riages. 
I.—Country | Parishes. 
gst Aicklam ....) York ............ 20 4 it 
ruth Kileworth| Leicester 18 4 9 
Getiadl gcc... Stafford ........ 27 16 12 
BEbOrHe.. ..«...4 re 161 84. B17 
andsworth .... oe pee 2 91 46 62 
Oneleigh .....-. Warwick 108 57 48 
eo ye oye 
OW onsecaccksiceess 3; | — No |return 
islingbury........ Northampton} — os — 
ittle Houghton - 20 9 Ms 
astle Ashby .... ce 11 4 5 
esborough........ = _ No |return | 
arleston . .......: > 43 19 30 | 
reat Houghton 55 12 5 6 
allington ........ - wef No |return 
ares Huntingdon | 32 up 18 
MDOUITL........+--: Cambridge....| 28 10 2 
falverley~ ....... Worcester ....) 42 5 17 
ings Norton.... sy 174 95 137 
arsington ........ Oxford ....4) 200 II 2 
roadwater........ Sussex ........ 36 16 20 
apleton............ Gloucester ....| 86 54 64 
atcomh .,.......... Somerset 3 2 3 
levedon .........0 55 11 5 10 | 
fareham .,....... Dorset ......4 — No {return | 
reat Billing =~ 6 — 24 
976 | 473 | 667 | 
48% | 68% | 
Se 
58% 











Number of {Number Number of 
arks. of Marks. 
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Men. | Women} riages. | Men. | Women. 
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8 13 29 4. 9 

1 thes ei ae dal ec 

58 92 311 | 48 99 
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Taste O.—Number of Marxs made in Signing Marriage Registers—Contd. 





Years Years Years 
between 1754 and 1762. between 1799 and 1804. between 1831 and 1837. 
Name Name 
of of Number Number of Number Namber of Number Number of 
Parish Church. County. of Marks. of Marks. of Marks. 
Mar- Mar- Mar- 
riages. | Men. | Women.} riages. | Men. | Women] riages. | Men. | Women 
IL.—Town Parishes. 
Talila ert tess a 190 | 75 146 740 | 460} 670 
St. Mary’s, town of Nottingham] 734 | 233 448 2,046 | 441 | 997 
All Saints os ae \ 245 | 68 39 504} 128 | 206 
St. Peter es 95 ho 15 4 4 69 19 39 
St. Ebbe fae ORIOLE. .tn. 32 10 II 228 53 85 
St. Aldate Be Glam: EX 70 23 32 212 39 65 
St. Martin « bs Melts: 54 8 20 18} — t 
nate i » King’sLynn| 320 | 125 192, 346 130 79 
St. Margaret ,, 9 215 80 130 409 98 Tyo — 
: rs, } 9. aristolsc..,.: 88 | 30 56 435 | 97 | 1964 
1,963 | 646 | 1,081 5,007 | 1,463 | 2,628 
33% | 55% 29% | 53 Yo 
a ee 
44% 41% 





in 1865 out of 871 marriages, only 171 men and 
z.e. 80 per cent. of men and 60 per cent. of women could write. 


* Halifax has greatly improved of late: 
355 women used marks ; 


in Eighteen of the United States: Sims 


Furnished by State Taxation and by Interest on Share of Land Sales. 
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Page 
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inclu. slaves, 
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BLE Q.— Number of Marks Made in Signing Marriage Registers, in the Years ending 
Midsummer 1840, Christmas 1851 and Christmas 1863; according to the “ Registrar- 
* General’s Reports,” iii, pp. 22, &c., xiv, pp. 2, &c., xxvi, pp. 2, &e. 

England and Wales by DIVISIONS, and Scotland. 
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3 | 21,233 i | 6,481 | 7,888] 31 | 387 | 34 | 6 | 11 | 82 17 | 123 
0 | 8,357! North Midland...) 2,781] 4,238] 33 | 51 | 42 ——}|—{]— aes ee 
1| 9,787 i; ...| 2,865| 4,197] 29} 43|36 | 4] 38] 6 Ham Bed 
3 | 10,036 i, wl 25454] 3,206] 24 | 32 | 28 rine 3 19 | 14 
0 | 17,565 North Western....| 6,798 |11,s05] 39 | 66 | 523 f — | — | — Lee 
1 | 24,877 » | 8,729 115,443] 85 | 62 | 482 f 4] 4] 4 2S ies 
3 27,701 ” eoes 6,907 13,069 25 47 36 IO 15 123 19 163 
Me 22022 | YORK jo. essisSieiecoeoss. 4,439| 7,460] 35 | 60 | 4724 | — | — | — a= 
Eee a a er 5,087] 9,190] 30 | 54 | 42 Ce oe: 2 ee ee 
ci a oer nen 4,041 | 7,185] 22 | 39 302} 8] 15 | 113 21 | 17 
@ | 6,321} Northern ............. 1,397] 2,704] 22 | 43 | 323 | — | —] — ee eee 
£| 7,411 a. fo dead ab 1,691 | 3,088] 28 | 42 | 824 J—1 r|— ae oe 
10,237 pent atiatciee 2,096| 3,421] 20 | 33 | 263 3 9 6 101 6 
7,890 | Welshf ....cscssseeev 3,795] 5.456] 48 | 69 | 584 | — | — rat: i 
9,195 Brie eater Pee 5 4,113 | 6,035} 45 | 65 | 55 3 4 4 Pavey eee 
10,570 0g OE Ce | 3,824] 5.442136 | 52 | 44 Qt ey | Ls 17 | 144 








“West Midland” was formerly called Western, but consisted of the same counties. 
“Welsh ” formerly included Monmouthshire: making some difference in the number of marriages, but scarcely any 


proportionate number of marks. 
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Taste R.— Number of Marns Made in Signing Marriage Registers, in the Years endin 
Midsummer 1840, Christmas 1851 and Christmas 1863 ; according to the “ Registrar 
<< General’s Reports,” iii, pp. 22, &c., xiv, pp. 2, &c., xxvi, pp. 2, &e. 
England by COUNTIES. 


Number Diminution Diminution 
| Number Number of of Marks to 100 | of Marks in each f 


0 
: Period Marks during 
of Marks. Marriages. of 12 Years. 932 Years. 
Years. Mar- ee 


riages. Wo- | Men 
Men. | Women. Men. 


2840 (124, (Pa @ and Aig8 12, 1625523 
“51 47,439 |69,812 
*63 ; 41,262 |57,4.16 

1840 | 18, 4,633 
"OL a0, 6,039 
*63 ; 5,392 

1840 i 638 
"51 | 5 563 
°63 Be ee 

1840} 1, 608 
OL : 466 
63 | 1, 377 

41840 Buckinghamshire 554 
so1 ” 474 
63} 1, 2» 384 

1840 | 2 Cambridgeshire... 750 
gis Be i I * on 645 
*63 | 1,292 ” sees 415 

1840 | 2, i 1,576 
"BL | 3,452 1,911 
763 | 3,7 : 1,568 

1840 | 2, 1,291 
"51 1,459 
*63 | 2; scnsan 1,128 

1840 | 1,0: 396 
751 j 313 
*63 | I, 504 

1840 | : 909 
“ad. | 2, 5 892 
*63 || 2,4 ! 806 

1840 | Ay : 1,700 
"BL | 4,58 : 1,650 


"63 | 4,7 sig docteiguaees 1,139 


4840 | 1, 529 


“ol | I, 499 
°63 | 1, 341-4 
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TaBLe R.— Number of Marxs Made in Signing Marriage Registers—Contd. 






































































































Cite | Number Diminution ; Ae 
Number Vumber o I of Marks to 100 of Marks/in each a gui 
of Marks. | Marriages. af 12 Years, “if Mek bers. 
ars. | Mar- Paar weaaies| 
iaces, E a ME _| M M 
se A Men. ae ind Men. ee ada ad. 
men. |Women men. | Women} -|Women 
10 | 2,751 | Durham................ I 127 | 49 | 38 -—|—{— — 
1 | 3,620 Toad Ba fears! Bal i 74e oar || SOR) a8 ipem .[ ee Pre 
0 ol a i 858 {24 |38 | 31 } 3/11] 7 @ 
Bvt 2.088 | LEISSOX,,..s00ccdcecesecee. 150 | 56 | 53 —|—{t— ¢| — 
1 | 2,068 ee Cae ee & 144 | 45 | 442 9 6 | ox x am 
eer cm 131 | 26 | 28%] 13 | 19 | 26 243 
LO | 3,419 | Gloucestershivre....| 1,02 2180) 4437) PP | SF 
1 | 3,778 a 129 | 87-| 322°] 21 71] 4h = 
3 | 4,073 ee 522 | 42 | 23 6 134 (OF 14 
2G, | EL aTES,....sccsecevcasoees 32 | 41 | 864 f — | — | — —_ 
«| UCI 2 rine moa @ } 27 | 34 | 8037 5] 7] 6 mu 
bs aia ae ae ae 120/19 |19 7] 15 | 17 
0 Bf | HLCLOLOFA ~seeccsesocs. (40/42) 41 #—|]—|]— | Ee 
1] 591 tee | ome © a0 Al 20, ck | Gar ez 
31 705 Oe Ah We Bh Y 88 |28 |8 | 2/13] 7% 8 
8) 963 | Hertfordshire .... Fe 
1 | 1,096 - ae. 
3 | 1,109 : 20 
0 446 | Huntingdonshire fee 
by 421 = — 
3 412 i 20% 
Kent (extra eis 
my 3,184 metropolitan) 
1 | 3,547 45 LO). 1,205) me; 
3 4,381 ” 974% 9°07 13 
15,062 | Lancashivre............ 5,864 | 9,929} = 
21,425 Sohn . pelicans 4,007 135532 nr] 
23,919 »” ve| 59967 [11,501 14% 
1,727 | Leicestershire 592 912 sae 
1,980 4 ve | OOO 853 mor 
2,029 i 487 | 677 15 
2,697 | Lincolnshire ........ 906 | 1,303 ae 
2,853 eG OS | 845 | 1,104 mT: 
eee gS) Dae 678 743 163 
| Middlesex (en. x 
au ee te Te 734 
851 2,30 255 sa 
1,002 Fe baie 1754 123 
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TaBLE R.—Number of Marks Made in Signing Marriage Registers—Contd. 





Years. 


1840 
51 
63 


1840 
"Dl. 
63 


1840 
1 
63 


1840 
61 
63 


1840 
*Ol 
*63 


1840 
*B1 
63 


1840 
"O1 


63 


1840 
°d1 
63 


1840 
*d1 
°63 


1840 
*d1 
63 


1840 
51 
63 


1840 


51 
63 


Rocher Number of 
of Marks. 
Mar- sectand 
riages. 
Men. | Women 
1,427 | Monmouth ....... fas 942 
1,473 » 719 | 900 
1,716 ” 7°07 839 
Zoot (NORMONK sscssscdvssonss: i291 | 1,401 
3,177 Be Pe ut eae tee 1,338 18,307 
3,052 a ee ee 1,036 958 
1,660 | Northamptonshire} 613 846 
1,541 . 563 | 688 
1,752 - 461 509 
2,185 | Northumberland | 414 850 
2,388 4 485] 919 
3,306 ” 558 | 974 
1,974 | Nottinghamshire | 661 | 1,063 
2,664 * S07 1,290 
2,582 * 687 | 941 
1,165 | Oxfordshire ........ AZO |e HST 
1,252 ” ; 457 486 
1,267 / x Zhan. Bia 
144 | Rutlandshire........ 41 Bs 
178 ‘ 60 57 
157 ” 37 3 
ASG s PROROP Lecartorntoce, 708 | 860 
1,618 ag Racanoaveens oeetme 659 467 
1,868 Wr, LOR GAe 594 | 666 
3,028 | Somersetshire ....) 1,109 | 1,499 
3,193 ” 1,159 | 1,360 
3,207 ‘, gor | 874 
3,880 | Staffordshire....... 1,666 | 2,379 
5,990 3 2,681 | 3,616 
7,219 poe 2 2,842 | 3,594 
D297.) DUO annoy ansisatva, L,YIO 4a;2ag 
2,294 Se a cee ee 991 | 1,060 
2,430 Mande U cosa vqracsessen: 874 1c Jor 
Surrey (extra 
1,068 { metropolitan) 339 383 
1,153 9 vel 399 | 334 
1,835 * et Hae 228 


Number 


of Marks to 100 


Marriages. 
Wo- | Men 
°" | ‘and 


Diminution 
of Marks in each 


Period 


Wo- 


men. |Women 





of 12 Years. 


Men 
and 


on | 





of 


Diminution 


Marks during 


Men. 


Wo- 


3% Years. 


Mer 


an 
men. | Wom 


—_—-. 
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Taste R.—Number of Marxs Made in Signing Marriage Registers—Conid. 





; Number Diminution Diminution 
Number ie, of of Marks to 100 of sag oe each Maat hie 
of F Marriages. of 12 Years. 93% Years. 
a. Mar- —_— ———_—______—_—_—__—_ 
riages. To. | M .| M -| Men 
Men. | Women.J Men We : d Men ii an Men ne af 
men. /Women men. |/Women men. |Women 
mo OLE” | Sussex — scctdusicoose 658 | 8221338] 41 | 37 J}—|—|— J—}|—-|— 
1 | 2,433 A | eee 9720 701 | 30 | 29 | 29% ae oe) att — } | 
3 | 2,923 20 |16/18 to } 13 | 113 118 | 25 | 19 
1 | 4,576 he s(t 2015508 9 Ol) Sere) 87 3} 8} ss f—|—|— 
3 | 4,847 : (1,149 | 1,579 | 24 | 33 |28% | 7 | 10] 8710/18/14 
0 341 | Westmoreland .... a4 117 | 21 | 84 | 273 J —] —}] — JF—|—-]— 
1 378 P on O4i/E 1OScR LT) p28 225 1 al 61s Pee 
a 436 - 65 85 115/19 |17 2 «+1 6 | 15 | 103 
MereLorG $ Wilts’ 2....ce esses 412 891 | 45 | 56 | 503 f —}| —] — F—}—|— 
1 1,638 tee Herger ssone yer 690 465 | 43 | 47 | 45 2 9 [co (Re) | 
3 | 1,592 OD es ts Mee $a 447 | 434 |28 | 27 | 273 | 15 | 20 | 173 | 17 | 29 | 23 


0 | 2,918 | Worcestershire ... 1,324 


api” A ResadeRedeses: 590 478 
0 | 2,923 | Warwickshire ....| 984 | 1,486 |] 34 | 51 | 423 | — | — 
Poe Se EGR)) 632 [tek oh | eek eed. Fo 


1 | 2,275 , | 809 | 1,082 | 35 | 47 | 41 P11 | 14 |] 122 — | — | — 
3 | 2.521 s | 740 | 882 180/35 | 823 | 5] 12] 83116 | 26 | 21 
Yorkshire, 
0 | 2,239 East Riding 468 go4 | 21 | 40 | 303 | — | — | — ale ie 
| and iCity......:. 
1 2,604 tab ert, etl 552 |1,019 | 21 | 39 | 30. | — I ep fs be 
3 | 2,615 ee ieee ABZ), FBS ATT L26 1 29s 1. ant tact Soul 4 BZ) 8 
Yorkshire, | ete 
0 | 1,364 { ee ae ang i 309 | 581] 23] 43] 33 |—|—|— | — a 
= }1,397 295 | 497 | 21 | 35 | 28 2| 81 5 f—|—|]=> 
3 | 1,610 - nooo] — 300 | “aha t 191 2S t 2k BG Pde Sy 4,20 /12 
Yorkshire, | ay eee ea 
0 | 9,018 ee Riding f 3,662 | 5,975 | 41 | 66 | 533 —|— jJ— —_ 
1 {12,981 i if 4524071 7,694 | 38-159 | 46-P Ste) eh | — 1 
3 |14,280 a «1 3,309 | 6,077 |23 | 42 | 823 | 10 | 17 | 133 $18 | 24 | 21 
0 | 2,561 | North Wales........ 1,216 | 1,806 | 48 | 71 | 598 | — | — | — [—-—}+—]|— 
LE} 2,765 apes ee: 1,212 | 1,832 | 44 | 66 | 55 a ie yt— | — | — 
3 | 3,177 MS ics 1,127 |1,528 135 {48 | 413 | 9 | 18 | 132 413 | 23 | 18 
0 | 3,902 | South Wales....... 1,824 |2,708 | 46 | 70 | 58 |}—}|—}|— F-j-|— 
1 | 4,957 sae Tha ee Z,18251 30203 | sage, | Sos | 2 | 3°) 2a i = 
3 | 5,677 eee 1,990 13,075 135 | 55 | 45 o iz) toe iT aD 113 
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Taste S.—Number of Marxs Made in Signing Marriage Registers, in the Years ending 
Christmas 1846 and Christmas 1864 ; according to the ‘ Registrar-General’s Reports,” 
ix, pp. 43, &c., and xxvii, pp. 6, &e. 

Some of the PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS of England. 





Number of Number of Marks Diminution of Marks 
Number Pie in 
of Marks. 100 Marriages. 18 Years. 
Years. Mae. ety | 
iag ; Men Men 
ane Men. | Women! Men. | Women.| and Men. | Women.) and — 
Women. Women 


1846 |145,664 | England and Wales ....147,488 |70,145| 3838 | 48 | 4023} — | — — 


’64 180,387 e 11415997 [58,402] 23 | 82 | 272] 10 1 13 
LBAG 1 A2;272 PHONON «..sscen-s-rcagprieenss 2,581 | 5,046] 12 23 17s) — — — 
64 | 31,541 ty RE re SIG 3450] 5,494) 11 17 | 14 1 6 oe 
1846 SOS MARA. .h.ciscihicespamene Ing]; 164). 20 |} 28 | 24 Ff — [P — | | Sam 
64, Sp it COR Tia MATES PF 4 oa|" arty’ 13 ‘1 16) 1448 7 Ay ee 4 
1846 | 1,623] Birmingham parish ...| 464] 756] 29 47 38 —_— — —_— 
64 | 2,889 i. | 600] 829] 26 | 35 | 302} 38 | 12 7a 
1846 788 | Blackburn district........ 392| 638] 50 80 65 —~ — — 7 
"64 | 1,109 Po, wae ee 327| 706] 80 64 | 47 20 16 18 
1846 940 | Bolton district. ............ 490} 770} 52 81 66; [ — —_ —_— 
64 | 1,164 he he Reesaa 353} 6721 30 58 44 22 23 225 
1846 | 1,409 | Bradford district ........ 571 | 1,076] 40 76 58 == —— — 
64] 2,159 et AP ES 528| 1,154} 24 53 383 | 16 23 193 | 
ieapit | MBL Gahien 4k val 9te| th | Op |) 36) Pf 
64 850 ee tee Pe Oe Lae 991. 4341 12 | 16 14 2 7 455 
1846 | 1,373) Bristol parish ............ 339] 553] 24 40 32 —_ _ — 
64 | 1,339 eae ae ty 262] 361) 20 | 28 24 4 | 12 8 
1846 391 | Cheltenham district.... 64 8g} 16 22 19 — — —_— 
"64 430 i a BI 581 12 | 14 13 & 8 6% 
1846 715 | Chester district ............ 164] 290} 23 41 32 —— _ —_— 
64, 704: Ae eee m3 |) aoaah 22 31 263 1 10 os 
1846 B83 | Coventry  ...,....scsrescsens 86 178} 23 47 | 35 — — 4 4 
64 426 Dit et eee CRY 89| 1761 20 | 42 31 3 5 4 - 
1846 CLO IRL C0 ae a, Cee 1o5| 1189} 23 4] 32 — — — i 
64 SM sc Si capdvob sap ah aaaened 113 185} 18 29 233 5 12 8 
1846 357 | Gateshead «0... 82| 180] 28 | 50 | 36h] — | — |. — 
64, 505 ele aks eee as 150} 229) 80 46 38 | —-7 4 | -l¢ 
1846 GOA) Peas: b Akal eseatt Rae 81] 2284 138 38 253 |. — —- | — 
64 TPO d ik, eae east, 120}. 236% 15 30 22° =2 8 3a 
1846 | 1,850] Leeds and Hunslet ....) 508] 1,020] 27 55 AL — — 
GB). T0bSe 5. 20D bnuscsteta an 427} 7498] 22 40 SL 5 1b 10 
1846 587 | Leicester wc. 165 293 28 46 37 — — ¥ 


973 
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TaBsre S.—Number of Marks Made in Signing Marriage Registers—Contd. 










Number of Number of Marks Diminution of Marks 
Number (0) in 
of Marks. 100 Marriages, 18 Years. 


Men 
Women. and 















3,912 | Liverpool parish. ........ 1,023 | 1,937 49 S72) ee 
4,420 | * ha all ate Sees 1,096 | 1,822 41 | 33 1 8 





















553 | Macclesfield .......csss0008 178 350 
497 wh. = eect: woz. — 2x8 


64. | 48 
| a4 | 32 


Ceveevecrcseoees 64 47h 
47 | 335 


43 | 28 
05 | 40 


43 | 31 
30 | 24 


42 35 
26 | 223 | 


48 | 36 
34 | 27 


84, 69 
60 | 43 


36 27 
30 | 25 


40 303 
20 162 


74 59 
62 | 49 


53 | 432 





64: 749 OED eS eee ae eee 145 197 


AG 642 | Nottingham ..........00 £57 309 
64, 913 re Tae Sire Meee 181 306 


46 | 1,208 | Oldham (Ashton)........ 655 | 1,017 
64, 843 yy PROTLY) Feconsstoones 216 | 505 


46 SN 8 alae nto Js Sn nee 94 | 187 


64 | 2,185 A Aen hi i 593 922 42 343 
46 367 | Southampton...........0... 44 96 27 QA, — ean 
64 544, iS) PAAR eee: 76 77 14 14 7 13 


46 GEE | BLOCK PORE everoascnssasensoses 230 443 65 49 — — 
64] 900 ca se Wah 266 | 497 55 | 424/ 3 | IO 
AG 722, VSORGELIANE —~ sindiocennnosnss Lea 333 46 334 | — — 
64} 1,214 OM ad dir patie | i 283 | 481 | 40 31s | —2 © 6 


46 | 1,133 | Wolverhampton ........ 649 | 833 
64 | 1,215 a the ho Saket 497 | 648 


74, 653 
d3 47 


45 37% 
28 26% 


30 | 22% 
20 | 162 


46 GAL VV at MOUEI eievsvaeecasesoce.s 76 110 
64, 331 Son. Lp Mipaeteneucaieoss- 84 93 


A6 Oe COVE. ssbb caveenerastonaurtrveos +8 162 
64: 592 St eee BE Dread diy Sdbauo ic 79 120 








In Liverpool and Manchester, persons come in to be married; and this disturbs these calculations. . 
SATA PAE ATW BE ATS RIE EA RE PE TEASE IY ILE ETE ITEC ESTES AIDC ED LEEDS EE CLT IEEE CATE A SI ATID ELITE IMS SOA f+ 
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Taste T.—Number of Marxs Made in Signing Marriage Registers in the Years ending 
Christmas 1846 and Christmas 1864 ; according to the “ ' Registrar-General’s Reports, 
ix, pp. 42, 43, and xxvii, pp. 6, 7. 


Some of the LONDON REGISTRATION DISTRICTS. 





= Number of Marks Diminution of Marks 
Number Number of to in 
a i Marks. 100 Marriages. 18 Years. 
Years. ele ————————— 
Mar- Men Men 
rlages. Men. | Women.J Men. | Women.| and Men. | Women.| and 
Women. Women. 


—_— | | — | sf | ee | ff | | 


1846 |145,664 | England and Wales ....147,488 |70,145] 33 48 404 |, — 


’64 |180,387 - 141,998 [58,402] 23 32 27: | 10 16 1 
B46) | 22,272 | Ondo! sshssssstacaensonl BROT | S046) Le 23 172 a = a 
64 | 31,541 pi. Rahim ccdsc einen: 3.450] 5.4941 Ll 17 14 1 6 32 
1846 BOL | Hiewishain siesicstcoeseaetecss 121 19774 22 32 27 — = ar 
64 671 ORT Mae seran eo Me 42 89] 10 13 113 | 12 19 153 
St. George’s Han- ‘ Pe: Zs: 
sain 971 over Square........ } 33 5° : P : ii 
64] 1,184 : & 30 33 3 3 3 0 2 1 
St. James’s, West- | 
1846 407 MUESUEE  <ychccsennss = 38 4 9 ° 6. =. 3 
64 416 59 ei 8 16 2 4 3 i 5 3 
1846 | 1,629] Marylebone ................. ICO} 204 6 13 ol = <= == 
64 | 2,071 ee Bares ee fry 153] 209 7 10 83} -l | +38 I 
St. Martin-in-the- 5 
8 a ae laa } cs MOS) a ae ieee Geos 
64 403 $5 a 19 40). 5 10 7% 2 6 4 
1846 BO? | SbLAMEh Fis piesstses ceweres 24 a4 6 19 123 | — — a: 
tedal Vdee td og ~ Eee enc: a3) Bof~iG | 17 ASE Te 
D846) 1,496) Shoreditelt ccsswcsicsvnss 239| aor} 16 33 244.) — — ss 
64 | 2,076 ON IP baie OT 299] 5041 15 | 24 | 194 Fi 9 5 
1846 308 | Bermondsey ...........004 ay 754 12 25 183 |} — — —— 
64 619 BO) Ma Le: Beet 93| 159] 15 26 | 2041-3 | —1,}=—a 
apes sen | Pt seree ga the i S6| aos] Md [86 ceo peeroh |) a 
64 469 is ol ODE Ian ae 34 ave | -9 | 8 Ge 
1846 664 ik aes a oashoaviip aes 133) 342 sO 37 28k | — — — 
64 CHEB he Siesbiisercaye ris|) 18h 17 29 23 3 8 2 
1846] 612 ya oe 63} rage) Bef .27.)..20° ) — | aaa 
64, 663 ty 94. 147] 14 20 17 —l +7 3 
1846 589 | Sb. Gitless cre sctveclavees 63) - TAT 10 24 17 -~ _— — 
64, 533 sos. PrateteieGee B61 203% ald 20 154 | -—1 4 1: 
1846 FOO} City” «..Aelecanamenenan nner 66| 150 9 21 15 — — — 
64 G82) |... «dese 92| 1447 15 23 19 |-6 | -2 | —4 
1846 608 | Bethnal Green ............ 135 287] 22 AT 344 | — — 


64} 1,407 emer dt 3501. 616) 25 44 344 | -3 | +38 0 





3) 


. F 
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fantE U.—Return in respect of the Education of Petty Officers, Seamen, Marines, and 
Boys serving in the Navy, for the Year ending 31st December, 1865, in 227 Ships, 
10 Coast Guard Ships, and 5 Divisional Barracks of Royal Marines.—Abstracted from 
House of Commons Paper, No. 36, Sess. 1867. 








In 
Total Hospital 
Borne. or on 
Leave. 
etty Officers ....) 8,473 | 1 
ex Gent. ........ — Ends i 
| 
LOT .5.c0t steed 27,689 17 
Per cent. ....<... — — | 
PATITIOS 50.0. 00cc0s 000. 15,616 1 
Wer cents sii. = — 
| 
BRS ccodsisdssbcaditess 6,475 — 
er cent. ........ -— Ca 
ONDE Aislin 58,253 19: 
er Cents scas.s: — — 





Educational 
Acquire- 
ment 
Reported.* 


Read. 


Indif- 


ferently,. 


Not 
at all. 


Write. 


Indif- 


ferently. 


——<— 5} | —— ff | 


57,308 


16,471 


60°89 


7,865 


‘50°90 


4,472 


69°61 


35,054 


61°17 


Vie Syal 
27°98 
4,875 
3 55 


1,884 


29°32 


15,999 


27°92 


3,009 


er 1 


2,711 
17°55 
68 


I'O7 


6,255 


10°91 


13,982 


51°69 


6,154 
39°82, 
3,924 


61°08 


29,475 


50°14 


9,271 


34°27 


5,879 
38°19 
2,404 
37°42 


19,894 


34°71 


* The educational acquirements of 91 petty officers, 638 seamen, 165 marines, and 


ad not been ascertained. 


14°04 


3,418 


21°99 


96 


7,939 
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I.—General Results: of the Commercial and Financial History 
of 1866. 


THE narrative of the course of British commerce during 1866, 
given in the supplement to a recent number of the Hconomist as 
the fowrth of the annual series, possesses greater interest than usual. 

The “credit panic” of the spring was a monetary crisis of unex- 
ampled magnitude, in which, says the writer, “‘ The fate of Overend 
and Co. is the most prominent, and, perhaps the most disgraceful.” 
The third of these histories will be found in the Journal for 1866, at 
pp. 122, et seq. The original articles, with many valuable tables and 
extracts from trade reports, which, for want of space, could not be 
printed in the Jowrnal, will be found in the Hconomist of 20th 
February, 1864; llth March, 1865; 10th March, 1866, and 9th 
March, 1867. 


“‘The year recently closed has been one of almost uniform disaster. 
The cattle plague, during the earlier months, inflicted losses quite 
ruinous to the farmers and graziers of several counties both in 
England and Scotland. The German war, in the summer, disor- 
ganised all continental trade. The Fenian invasion in Canada, in 
the spring; the abrogation of the Reciprocity treaty between 
Canada and the United States ; and the necessary suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland throughout the year, as a precaution 
against Fenian sedition, all operated unfavourably. Cholera was 
present in the country, more or less, throughout the summer. The 
weather was persistently wet, cold, and gloomy, and the result was 
a harvest more generally and seriously deficient than for many years. 
The change of Ministry, and, for a time, the prospect of a general 
election, in the midst of a commercial collapse, was a short, but 
disagreeable, incident of the year’s history. These were disasters 
all independent of the financial perplexities. The year opened 
amidst apparent financial calm. But it lasted not long. The 
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explosion of the notorious joint. stock discount company, in 
February, began a series of failures which went on from less to 
greater until the final break-up of Overend, Gurney, and Co., Limited, 
on the 10th May, the issue of the Government letter to the Bank, 
and the maintenance for fourteen weeks of a minimum rate. of 
discount of 10 per cent. 

‘1866, therefore, will be memorable as a year of vation war, 
scarcity, Trish discontent, and as the year in. which occurred the 
most extensive and severe financial crisis of the present century. 

‘The tone of the circulars classified in the supplement is almost 
without exception unfavourable. The writers, each speaking of the 
facts of his particular business, almost without exception, complain 
of expectations unfulfilled, losses incurred, and former relations of 
trade broken up. For three or four years, from the operation of a 
variety of causes, to be referred to presently, demand, in a large 
number of cases, had outrun supply. The events of 1866 have, in 
the most abrupt and decisive manner, reversed this order of things, 
and, by reducing demand far within the limits of supply, have 
entailed confusion and loss upon large interests. 

“The partial failure of the cotton crop in America, and its 
deficiency in India and elsewhere, will subject this country and the 
world for another year to the loss and evils of a price of cotton 
goods, at least one-third dearer than prevailed before 1862. The 
general bad harvest of 1866 all over Western Europe will still 
further restrict the purchasing means of the bulk of the population ; 
and the effect of the excessive and blundering system of taxation 
which the people of the United States are at length beginning to 
feel and to resent, will sensibly restrain the capacity of that country 
as a consumer of foreign goods. We must be prepared to find, 
therefore, that 1866 has left behind it sinister influences, which will 
penetrate far into 1867, or, perhaps, into 1868. 

“The collapse of 1866 has, however, gone far to reduce prices 
to a level, so free from artificial inflation, that it can be made, with 
considerable safety, a starting point for new operations. Speaking 
in general terms, it is probable that in the leading wholesale com- 
modities, the reduction of prices in 1866 has been as much as 20 per 
cent.—in some cases, of course, more, and in others, less. 

‘Jn these figures, we see the very considerable fall of price at the 
end, as compared with the opening of 1866, in the prices especially 
of metals and raw materials of textile fabrics. Copper, iron, lead, 
and tin, are from 7 to 20 per cent. cheaper ;—cotton, flax, and hemp, 
and cotton cloth, are from 17 to 40 per cent. cheaper. The fall im 
the price of wool is only 8 percent.; and silk, as will beseen from 
the circular quoted hereafter, is still maintained at a very high 
price, in consequence of:failures of, and impediments to, production. 
Tea, coffee, and, sugar, are cheaper by 9 to 23 per cent. In these 
three articles, the effect of the high prices of afew years ago has so 
stimulated production, that the probability is, that a large per- 
manent fall of price has been established. 

“The following table will illustrate in detail, and by percentages, 
the rise or fall at Ist J anuary, 1867, as compared with Ist January, 
1866, and three earlier dates :— 
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1.—Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1866, with 
Three Former Dates, stating in Percentages the Degree in which the Prices 
of 1st January, 1866, were Higher or Lower than the Prices prevailing at 
the Three Earlier Selected Dates. 

















Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower 
Articles. Than Than ae ee Than 
eee ise | age.” | Tat Tuly, 1867. 
Per cnt. | Per cnt.} Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt.} Per cnt. | Per ent. 

CORCG Fe ci wtheietews:. — 47 — 1 13 — — 1 
SLUG AOE ae ee aaa — 9 — 22 — 14. = 50 
DES Fes dec cBicansisieessvisk — 23 —_ 14 — 30 — 66 
BORG .asrorsccies ter csentiess 2a — 50 -— 12 — _— 4 
Butchers’ meat ........ — 7 3 ~- — — I4 ~~ 
PIED, yVevccstitidiannetss 15 — 20 — ry — 20 -— 
RUE au lachahewienusedenes: — =e vk — I — — — 
OE ss oisas ceacniceved. S — — 7 _— 6 -- 8 
MUO W as nizis sscteeennsastes a 5 14 a — 22 — 30 
DCB NOU osres sss eseasnete — 2 eee 4, — 1 — 15 
Copper cA andelion -— 20 — 20 — 16 — 26 
TPODs 5.08 anes. scasicestaes es — 12 oe 15 —- 5 -— 27 
DUD ade ucvinste asics — 7 — 4, — | — 20 
DTS a Sacbeaat ihe id ints ge: - 20 — 30 — 38 — 40 
02) ae a 40 — 50 | 160 — | 135 — 
Flax and hemp ........ — 17 — 16 — 11 — 4 
ae ek ee ne — 8 30 — 14 — — 10 
WVIOGN fh2ics, es csuesessdsapes — a a 6 — y — — 
DODSBCO 4. .ocnaverrsenees: — 10 — 60 52 — — 5 
Cotton cloth ............ a 20 — 36 42 ~— 60 —- 
Total Bank Note 

circulation of 3 — 3 _ 3 — 4 — 

Great Britain .... 


Note.—This table, deduced from the percentages in Appendix (D), may be 
read thus:—On Ist January, 1867, coffee was 17 per cent. lower than on Ist 
January, 1866; indigo was 15 per cent. higher, &c. 





“The same comparisons may be usefully made with the prices 
of lst January, 1864—a date which represents in many ways the 
commencement of the period of inflation brought to a sudden end 
in the summer of 1866. 

““' Wages have fallen in 1866 in several large trades from Io to 
20 percent. ‘The most decided fall has occurred in the iron trade, and 
iron shipbuilding trades, in the midland and northern districts. 
These reductions have only been submitted to after protracted strikes. 
The strike among the ironworkers on the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, 
lasted for nineteen weeks, from July to November, and ended in the 
unconditional surrender of themen. The reduction of wages among 
the iron workers on the Thames has been, probably, more extensive, 
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and has arisen from more permanent causes—such, for example, as 
the extinction, more or less rapid, of the capacity of the Thames to 
compete in cheapness with the northern rivers, where coal and iron 
are upon the spot. 

‘“‘Impelled in a principal degree by the extensive railway con- 
structions of the last four years, the growth of the iron trade has 
been rapid, as the following table will show :— 


2.—Production of Pig Iron in United Kingdom, 1862 and 1865, as given 
by the Oficial Returns of Robert Hunt, F.RS., of the Office of Mines. 
























































F F i : In- 
eee “Blast. | Pig Tron Produced. | grease 
Districts. 1865 
1865.| 1862.| 1865.| 1862.) 1865. | 1862. | 1802. 
Number Naive Number} Number Tons. — Tons. Perient. 
North of England....| 188 | 140 | 133 85 11,324,000} 909,000 | 45 
Seotland sist eoeasereeeneeee 180 171 141 125 {1,163,000 |1,080,000 8 
eae and Viiosee ave | Gee | eee PROLG O00!" ax5,088") 42 
South Wales ............ 198 197 133 125 845,000 | 893,000 | — 
Derbyshire and 
Yovkshixe Ea 79 79 69 58 312,000 243 yO0O 28 
MG RIO URW cycsts.esedssoues: 38 23 24, 0 143,000] 97,000 | 47 
PROEHIG: «cs ceucasevocis> O19. | 366 561 | 4,803,000 |3,941,000 | 22 














— 962,000 a — 





Increase in 1865 53 — 








“We have here an increase of nearly one-fifth in the furnaces in 
blast, and an increase of more than one-fifth of the iron pro- 
duced. We see, also, something of the process of removal which is 
taking place in the trade to the Cleveland and Durham district. 
For four or five years, capital was bidding for labour, and there has 
been, consequently, a continuous rise of wages. Suddenly, capital 
is paralysed, and now labour is bidding for capital, and strikes will 
only diminish the fund ultimately available for wages and profits. 
It must be remembered, however, that the collapse has come so 
suddenly, and in so severe a form, upon both masters and men, that 
it was inevitable that the readjustment could only be arrived at after 
painful contests. The same observations apply in substance to the 
building trades. There, capital has been bidding for labour for five 
or six years, and wages have risen continuously. There is now a 
severe check to building operations, and employment is scarce. 
The high prices of materials and labour have led to important appli- 
cations of machinery to the production of building materials—such 
as doors, window-frames, flooring, panels, and the like, and exten-. 
sive importation of these articles have taken place from the timber 
regions of the North of Europe. 

“It is probable that 1866 will be hereafter referred to as a 
turning point in the relations of capital and labour in this country, 
and as marking at least a pause, if not a reaction, in the advancing 
tide which for a long period has promoted the rise of wages. We 
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print in the Appendix (M)* a curious representation, sent in Novem- 
ber, 1866, from the joiners, painters, bricklayers, and labourers of 
New South Wales to their English brethren, representing the msufh- 
ciency of employment and wages in that colony. In the United 
States, the combined effect of the depreciated currency and the 
excessive and penetrating nature of the taxes, presses severely on 
the working men; and it will gradually become more and more 
apparent that the destruction of thousands of millions sterling of 
capital in the civil war has entailed for many years a poverty and 
exhaustion which even American resources can only slowly overcome. 
The failure of the American cotton crop of 1866 is a most unfortu- 
nate event for that country. It deprives the people of the States 
of twelve or twenty millions sterling of value, at the very time when 
it was needed to assist in reorganising their industry. And to this 
disaster has to be added the disaster almost equally great of the (at 
least) partial deficiency of the American produce of wheat. 

‘“‘ At present, it seems to be likely that the policy of Congress 
will be to augment still further import duties, to lessen the number 
and pressure of the imternal taxes of excise, stamps, licences, and 
assessments on income and property; and to oppose any important 
reduction of the inconvertible paper currency. The process of 
reducing the paper currency is full of difficulty. So long as the 
inflation went on and prices rose, all debtors were relieved of 
part of their obligations. The opposite state of things of course 
favours creditors, but imposes the formidable consequence of suc- 
cessive depreciations of all property arising from progressively 
falling prices. It must be remembered, also, that in 1870 the repre-. 
sentation will be readjusted according to the census of that year, 
and with the certain result of largely increasing the political power 
of the western or agricultural states, whose interests point to every 
‘possible extension of foreign trade; and to the diminution of the 
political power of the Atlantic States, who are and always have 
been the chief advocates of protective tariffs. It is barely possible 
that the principal of the debt will be largely reduced for some time. 
The internal taxes are too galling and burdensome to be submitted 
to in their original form after the excitement of the war is expended ; 
and, as will be seen from the Appendix (L), the necessity for imme- 
diate fiscal relief is already among the most prominent topics dis- 
cussed throughout the Union. The cessation of a Government 
expenditure of 120 millions a-year of borrowed money—that is, of 
120 millions a-year of forestalled capital—must, even in America, 
exert for some time vast influence. 

“The following Table (3), quoted from the auvaiee given in 
the Appendix, shows the progress made in 1866 towards re-establish- 
ing the cotton industry of this country upon the footing which 
obtained prior to 1862. The average price of cotton consumed in 
1866 was 131d. per lb. against 153d. in 1865—or a fall of more than 
14 per cent. But 13td. is still nearly double the prices which 
prevailed before 1862—that is to say, that im the year 1861, the | 
United Kingdom paid 32 millions sterling for cotton represented by 
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1,005 millions of pounds weight; while, in 1866, the cost was 52 
millions sterling for only 890 millions of pounds weight ;—or, to 
put the case in more manageable figures—in 1866 we gave 32s., 
where, in 1861, we gave only 20s. for cotton wool, but got one-tenth 
less in quantity for the larger sum. Until this immense annual 
loss is remedied by a steady abundance of cheap cotton, we must be 
content to see the largest branch of our manufacturing industry in 
a fluctuating, feverish, and unprofitable state. The only solid basis 
for any extensive trade, foreign or domestic, in articles which must 
be in the largest degree consumed by the poorer classes, is cheapness 
—not for a time, but permanent and increasing cheapness. 


3.—United Kingdom, 1856-66. Estimated Value of Raw Cotton Imported, 
fe-Exported, and Consumed. (Ellison and Haywood’s Circular.) 
[00,000’s omitted, thus 75,8 = 75,800,0000.] 


Consumed Average Total Weight 











Years. Imported. Re-exported. in Price 
United Kingdom. | per Pound. Consumed. 
Min. Min. Min. Min. 

£ £ £& d. £ 
1866 ........ 45,8 19,5 51,9 134 890,7 
TB GB: viscose 63,2 17,1 4.752 vies 718,6 
ME scares 82,2 221 eae | 22, 561,2 
OB scenes: 58,0 21,6 40,7 OF 476, 4 
TAG? ...00.0% 35,1 12,4 2659 14 449,8 
re 38,7 79 ga52 ae 1,005,5 
er 36,6 5,5 28,9 64 1,079,3 
ci 5 eamemee 25 4,1 27,50 6% Pe 3 
29 eek 2 3,0 24,8 6% 907,8 
a ks 28,6 3,5 24,8 a3 825,0 

WGLG.2 26,0 3,3 7a | 6% — 





“The manufacturers of Lancashire have already learnt how 
seriously the duplicated price of cotton goods has contracted the 
foreign and home demand. ‘The production of 1866 has led to over- 
stocked markets ; and 1867 opens with a general adoption of short 
time, as the only mode of enabling the manufacturer to keep in 
check the price of the raw material, and clear his warehouses of 
unsold goods. 

“We entirely concur in the following extracts from a circular 
just issued :— 

“The languid condition of business in Manchester, and the 
unsatisfactory state of trade in the manufacturing districts, in the 
face of a comparatively firm market here, and very indifferent 
prospects of supply, would seem to indicate that the production of 
1866 was in excess of the purchasing power of the world, at the late range 
of values; and that, before any important revival of business can 
reasonably be expected, either time must be given for the absorp- 
tion of the stocks accumulated in the chief foreign markets, or 
consumption must be stimulated by a reduced scale of prices. 

“The maximum rate of production was attained during the three 
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or four months succeeding the panic of last May (1866), and was 
the result of the comparatively low prices then current. For the 
time being the demand was sufficient to carry off the entire out- 
turn of the mills; but the rise which subsequently took place, 
slight as it was, at once arrested business: buyers having supplied 
their wants, both for actual consumption and for stock, to the 
fullest extent, refused to follow the advance, and the sequel was a 
reduced bond fide business during the closing quarter of the year. 
Spinners and manufacturers, however, owing to the loss and incon- 
venience that would have been entailed by a resort to short time, 
went on producing upon nearly as large a scale as ever, in antici- 
pation of a revived demand; but the demand did not revive, and 
many producers, being unable to sell in Manchester, shipped their 
yarns and fabrics, on their own account, to various foreign countries, 
and thereby brought about the glut which is at present depressing the 
markets both at home and abroad. 

“The reasonableness of this view of the case will be made 
apparent by a glance at the following statement of the weight of 
goods and yarns exported in 1866, as compared with the average 
shipments of 1856-58, and 1859-61 ;—1856-58, average of three 
years, 609 million Ibs; 1859-61, ditto, 659 million Ibs; 1866, ditto, 
625 million lbs. The exports of 1866, therefore, were 23 per cent. 
greater than those of 1856-58, and duly 9{ per cent. less than those 
of 1859-61, which were notoriously excessive. 

“Of course the clothing requirements of the world are greater 
now than they were five or six years ago, while the purchasing 
power of many of our best customers has been largely augmented ; 
but for these circumstances, we could not have disposed of the 
immense production of last year at more than double the currency 
ruling before the war. There are more people to clothe, and there 
is more spare money to spend in clothes, but neither the one nor 
the other has increased to such an extent as to enable the calico 
wearers of the world to take as much cotton per head as they did in 
1861, at twice the price then current. Moreover, dear cotton has led 
to a large increase in the consumption of linen and woollen fabrics, 
both in this and other countries, and the rival textiles will continue 
to make headway unless their progress be arrested by a decline in 
the value of the staple products of Lancashire. In the absence of 
complete and reliable statistics of the domestic production of flax 
and wool, we have no means of ascertaining the extent of the 
increase in the home consumption of linen and woollen fabrics 
during the past half-dozen years ; but that it must have been very 
oreat is evident from the extensive substitution of woollen and 
mixed articles of clothing in place of cotton, and which has long 
been a matter of common observation. Between 1861 and 1866, 
the production of flax in Ireland was quadrupled, and, during the 
same period, the home consumption of foreign wool rose from 100 
millions to 150 million pounds. 

“These facts account for the large increase in our exports of 
woollen and linen goods and yarn, shown in the subjoined state- 
ment, to which we have added the shipments of cotton products, 
for the purpose of comparison :— 
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[000’s omitted—thus 2,634,074 yards = 2,634,074,000 yards.] 











Goods. Yarn. 
ee a en ee 
Cotton. Woollen. Linen. Cotton. Woollen. | Linen. 
Yards. Yards. Yards. lbs. lbs. lbs. 


oe ore 2,634,074, | 182,818, | 132,818, | 180,132, | 25,964, | 31,659, 


PGE aiheditiencicinreaes 2,556,000, | 280,0c0, | 258,000, | 139,100, | 27,000, | 37,500, 


In weight, the deficiency in cotton is about counterbalanced by the 
increase in woollens and linen, so that the world’s wardrobe is quite 
as well supplied as it was six years ago, minus the excessive sur- 
plus stocks then existing. It may be that the cotton goods of the 
present day are not so durable as those made in what may be called 
the pre-Indian period, but against this we have a good set-off in the 
extra care and economy enforced upon all wearers by the higher 
prices they have to pay for their calicoes—LHllison and Co.’s 
Circular, lst February, 1867. 

‘The large drain of gold and silver to Egypt, India, and the 
Kast, which have been in progress since 1861, chiefly in payment of 
cotton, came to anend in March and April last (1866), as will be 
seen from the following table (4). The total export from Europe 
in 1866 was 93 millions, or one-third less than the export (14 mil- 
hons) of 1865. 


4,— Exports of Geid and Silver to Egypt and East, per Peninsula and 
Oriental Steamers, &c. 

















Gold. Silver. Total. 
1866. £ £ £ 
PAGUROY «04 van stiitediReaesiaswee 183,000 818,300 1,001,300 
NIU AE Vi bso c voce sakes seseaneveeTetnses 70,500 686,700 954,200 
RAEOLD oat cs asics Cesced aden tist carcatobas 16,500 334,300 350,800 
DH ies ndash eays daraogtiascotscess 60,200 376,000 436,200 
EAS ois cveas Gails eugile<aapianpascogssssesidaes 4,500 41,000 45,500 
BREN ee oe. tease atesocactvesaved saaeess 4,800 12,500 17,300 
fs Giboasacmmuccstavianet 13,100 200 13,000 
DEE BURG oe ree dves cassarecasetaeienas ist 5,800 3,700 9,500 
September ....... pinta teimecces: 4,800 8,500 13,300 
MV HIOL riscsasvsnanisesccs ant Reh ae 91,200 19,800 111,000 
VOW CHMUOR sci secsoresdsceecssaautlratys 22,500 18,000 40,500 
December ......, adsgavtedevagesanetcaser? 300 55,500 55,800 
47715300 2,374,300 2,851,700 
Peninsula and Oriental steamers 
from Mediterranean ports........ } 530,500 att 300 2607029 
1,013,800 5,445,400 6,459,300 
French steamers ........ Wie sassen sites 1,500,000 1,604,900 3,104,900 
POtA, ASG. ccxsonnvesneesGr 2)513,800 7,050,300 9,564,200 
gen ea. — o 13,933,000 
fe SOc ridecunavécoste _— —_ 24,317,000 
a LO Diccnigtasiatetiedts — — 215455,;COO 
af CT EA EE — — 18,168,000 
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“‘ For five years, the tide of the precious metals has run so strongly 
and constantly towards the Hast, that the supplies from the gold 
countries have been absorbed for that destination as quickly as they 
appeared. We shall now see a different state of things. The pro- 
duction of Australia and California will go on as usual, and this 
country will continue to be the chief and central point of collection 
and distribution; but the rapidity of that distribution will be 
greatly diminished, balances will have a tendency to accumulate, 
and, as we see already, the bullion reserves ef the banks of England 
and France will increase, and possibly attam points of elevation 
as high or higher than any hitherto reached. Full details of the 
bullion trade of late years, are given in Appendixes (G, I, and J).* 

“The crisis of the autumn of 1864 cleared away a large pro- 
portion of the weak and speculative mercantile houses, but it left 
standing all the new banks and finance companies. The crisis of 
1866 has now cleared away most of these also. Looking back over 
‘the last four or five years, with the help of the disclosures now 
become public, it 1s more and more clear that the chief cause of the 
collapse of 1866 was the unsound and extravagant ‘financing’ 
operations of railway companies and contractors. A system had 
gradually grown up, and in 1862-63 had attained to large dimensions, 
under which public companies and firms of contractors undertook, 
not only to provide the labour, materials, and superintendents for 
extensive works designed to cost millions and to occupy years, but 
also to take payment in bonds, shares, and other securities, by the 
disposal of which in the market, the ready money required for the 
actual work performed should be provided. In ‘other words, the 
country became committed to transfers of floating into fixed capital 
to the extent of tens of millions, without any previous provision of 
a body of subscribers who had bound themselves to find the needful 
resources out of previous savings or accumulations. The exact 
opposite of this only natural and sound course was followed. The 
capital was first taken out of the floating balances of the money 
market, and then the securities representing this premature expen- 
diture were sought to be disposed of to what may be called ex post 
facto investors. Fora time, and up to a certain point, the process 
succeeded. The money market could bear the strain of a few 
millions, and permanent holders and purchasers could be found for 
the bonds and shares of some of the earlier and sounder under- 
takings. The first practitioners of this new art accordingly made 
large profits so easily and fast, that imitators sprung up on all sides, 
and the consequence was the hundreds of applications to Parliament 
during the years 1863-66. It was the mass of bills, bonds, and all 
ssorts of documents put out by these financing contractors and. 
«companies, and the credit institutions in league with them, which 
kept up the rate of discount through 1864, 1865, and 1866, aggra- 
vated, of course, by the speculations of the cotton and India 
trades; and it was the final breaking down of the entire system, 
in consequence of the extravagant lengths to which it had gone, 
ewhich was the chief cause of the panic of May, 1866. — 


* In the Heonomist, q. v- 
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“Jt is now clear that Overend and Co. were the initiators of a 
large part of the mischief. For the last ten or twelve years, 
Overend’s has been a finance shop of the worst possible character. 
It was the constant and unfailing resort of people concerned with 
the wildest schemes, and having nothing to offer but securities, so 
bad that the borrower never asked what were the rates of interest 
charged upon them. The millions of money lent to the house by 
the public, under the belief that they were employed in discounting 
ordinary trade bills, were, in reality, squandered in advances upon 
wretched steam navigation companies, preposterous manufacturing 
companies, advances to American railways, and the support of a 
race of reckless contractors and schemers, utterly unfit to be treated 
with on any terms, or for any purpose. It is now clear, that from 
the moment the control of Overend and Co.’s business fell into the 
hands of the incompetent and culpable men who have brought to 
ruin and disgrace a great name and a noble institution, the almost 
unlimited command of means secured to the house by its previous 
success became its greatest peril, and led, in a great measure, to 
the final catastrophe. For a long period, the amount of money 
constantly left with Overend’s without security, is believed to have 
been not much short of seven to eight millions sterling. It was 
this money, which, in blundering hands, worked the mischief. 
If security in the usual form of good short bills had been required 
to be given for it, the money could not have been squandered in 
preposterous enterprises, upon which, even on the most favourable 
computation, there could be no repayment of capital for years. 
The revelations consequent on the failure of May last. have shown 
to the public the interior of this notorious finance shop for the 
last eight years. During all that time, the losses so greatly exceeded 
the profits, that in July, 1865, when it was determined to forma 
limited company for the purchase of the business, the old firm were 
insolvent to the extent of 25 or 3 millions sterling. 

“Vice-Chancellor Malins, in his judgment of 9th February, 1867 
(see Appendix, P), has finally disposed of all the sophistical pleas 
which have been put forward in justification of a procedure under 
which the public were entrapped into putting 13 millions of good 
money into a concern utterly bad, and into paying half a million 
sterling of good-will for the privilege of doing so. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor said :—‘ In order to make the concern bear an appearance of 
solvency, it was necessary to take credit for a list of debts amounting 
to 4,192,000/., but of which it appeared that no more than 1,082,000/. 
could be recovered, according to a careful estimate made by Mr. J. 
H. Gurney. But it seemed that the directors persuaded themselves 
that they might rely on the guarantee of the old firm to make good 
any deficiency of assets. I am decidedly ot opinion that the 
directors were bound to disclose the real state of things to those 
whom they invited to take shares. The prospectus stated that 
500,000/. was the price of the good-will of the business of the old 
firm, Did not that statement imply that the business of the old 
firm, at the time of the transfer of the business, was highly profit- 
able? It was said that the members of the old firm had guaran- 
teed the company against the liabilities of the old firm, ny making 
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their private estates liable. But these private estates were not 
sufficient to meet the liabilities of the old firm, and, even if they 
were, the directors of the company had not taken any precautions 
to prevent those private estates from being sold, or from being taken 
by creditors in the event of the bankruptcy of the owners thereof. 
If the public had been told how matters stood, not a single share 
would have been taken.’ 

“The fate of Overend and Co. is the most prominent, and, 
perhaps, the most disgraceful. But the entire fraternity who throve 
so conspicuously for a short time on financing, have broken up with 
more or less scandal. Barned’s Banking Company at Liverpool is, 
in many respects, even a worse case than Overend’s. The Joint 
Stock Discount Company and its manager, Mr. Wilkinson (now im 
penal servitude for robbing the company), afford another history. 
There is, then, the Imperial Mercantile Credit Company (London), 
set up principally to assist the last stages of the ‘financing’ of the 
notorious London, Chatham, and Dover Railway; the Bank of 
London, also largely engaged in the same pursuit; the Agra and 
Masterman’s Bank, to whom a similar remark applies ; the Contract 
Corporation, Limited ; Smith, Knight, and Company, Limited; the 
old Ebbw Vale Company, and some others. The contractors’ firms 
—Peto and Co., Savin and Co., Watson and Co., Furness and Co., 
and a group of minor names, are in the same category of failure. 
To these must be added, as an indispensable adjunct, the famous 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway, running from New York for 
several hundreds of miles to the Western States. This isa line which 
has been built wholly by financing, chiefly in this country. For 
several years past, a huge machinery of puffery has been in opera- 
tion, the dimensions, ramifications, and cost of which, if they could 
be disclosed, would not be easily credited. After contributing 
largely to the ruin of most of the financing institutions patronised 
by it, it has at length (in January, 1867) stopped payment itself, and 
is now in the hands of a committee of investigation. As regards all 
foreign enterprises, especially in a country so full of capital and 
vigour as the United States, when will it occur to people on this 
side to inquire why, if the investment is so tempting, it is not taken 
up on the spot, and by people who must know a great deal more 
about its merits and attractions than can possibly be the case with 
foreigners? It is not an agreeable feature of this case that the 
persons concerned in pushing forward its financing operations, 
have been aided by an almost universal chorus of support from the 
press. ‘Tio say the least, this is a result not creditable to the 
vigilance and judgment of the writers who permitted themselves to 
accept and endorse statements drawn up so manifestly in a spirit 
and tone of exaggeration. 

“The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, is the counterpart 
in this country of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway in 
America. The English, like the American line, was a contractor’s 
speculation, not a shareholder’s investment. The acts of parlia- 
ment were obtained by a combination of lawyers, engineers, con- 
tractors, secretaries, and directors,—a few real shareholders were 
secured as a nucleus,—and then commenced in right royal style the 
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system of creating preferences and debentures to be issued to the 
contractor on his own terms, and passed off among the public, at par 
if possible, by a machinery of agency, advertising, and commission, 
so lavish and preposterous, that whenever the details of it can be 
fully given, the public will experience a new sensation of amazement. 
The race was between the finishing of the line and the development 
of the traffic, on the one hand; and the strength of the contractor 
and the capacity of the market to absorb the incessantly growing 
pile of paper securities, on the other. The odds were, of course, 
almost infinite against success; and for the single reason, if for no 
other, that every omission of securities damaged the credit of the 
concern, and drew within narrower limits the circle within which 
money could be had on any terms. The collapse and failure has 
been most entire and crushing; and so many people have suffered, 
that it is almost certain that a parliamentary inquiry will be set on 
foot, vigorous enough to bring the whole history to light. 

“The Great Hastern Railway and the North British Railway 
have each been driven to partial suspension by the same policy of 
engaging in expenditure, before ways and means were provided by 
the previous issue of shares or bonds. The directors used up 
revenue receipts for capital purposes; paid dividends out of loans 
borrowed for short periods ; carried large sums to suspense accounts ; 
and at length-broke down, because every means of raising actual 
money was exhausted. 

“These collapses have brought into prominent notice the extreme 
nnsoundness, and the great danger attending the present system 
of the railway debenture finance of this country. The 120 millions 
sterling lent upon the mortgage of railways, is nearly all of it in 
the form of bonds for three or five years, falling due and renewable 
at irregular dates, and renewable not out of any previously provided 
sinking or other funds, but only by negotiating new terms with the 
former or some fresh investor. Means must be found to convert 
these short loans into a fund resembling the public stocks, and, 
nntil this is done, the character of railway securities will be in peril, 
_ and the safety of the money market will be subject to serious 
interruptions. 

“The banks that failed in the summer—the Bank of London, 
the Agra and Masterman’s Bank, the English Joint Stock Bank, 
the Consolidated Bank, Hallett and Co., Price and Co.—were all, 
more or less, committed to the unsound financing of which we have 
spoken. The Bank of London and the Agra and Masterman’s 
Bank were conspicuous cases of the ruin of excellent businesses by 
a resort, the most stupid and culpable, to irregular kinds of dealing 
not belonging to their proper functions. 

“The growth of the London system of deposits at call, and a 
few days’ notice with joint stock banks, has been rapid, and has led 
to changes not yet understood as perfectly as is desirable and 
necessary. 

“The following Table (5) condenses the facts :— 
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5.—Total Amount of Deposits Held by Joint Stock Banks in London at end 
of Years 1834-66 (as given by Mr. Gassiot’s Pamphlet, “ Monetary Panics.”) 


£ 
TEMES (a WOLH Ge) a cececcnsnnene rnsveensnsnahqnieronvens 1,308,000 
40-44, Gai oc senners Si Repent te tae Recs 57) 5,436,000 
?45-49° RE MO a ee. oA 9,500,000 
50-54 ‘i Ba Sesion erect agate ape ook bacco TE LROROOO 
55-59 De. auiad cor aiaanpondss eiaaONeneeRe ne 35,750,000 
1860" (Ssh Decomber).. ........000. oversee cnvevern sss 43,098,000 
"61 BL) OS elie RS 50,606,000 
62, ee 251! Ng GER R e 54,262,000. 
E863: (Blast. Decomber)> snvccsnssescconnneneceneserns 7253333000 
"64 ee eee ee 91,363,000 
65 gbics: | hres bennetictenpenmaeoedts 86,429,000 
66 oA coil }. Updtcecssacdieg beeen neers 80,717,000 


Note—These figures do not represent the amount of cash deposits, in con- 
sequence of nearly all the banks following, until within the last few years, the 
objectionable practice of mixing up their acceptances with their deposits. The 
very large increase after 1860 is in a great measure explained by the rapid growth 
of the acceptances. At present, only two or three of the banks persevere in the 
practice of confusing the two items. Of the 80 millions appearing at 31st 
December, 1866, it is probable that 20 to 25 millions represented acceptances. 


“As pointed out in the note, the reprehensible practice, m two 
or three cases, of mixing up acceptances with deposits, renders it 
impossible to ascertain what has been the real growth of the 
deposit system in its separate and purely banking form. The 
lessons of 1866 will scarcely fail to operate as a warning to some of 
the banks who have carried out on the largest scale the plan of 
taking cash deposits on the one side; and making, at the same 
time, large profits by means of commissions on their acceptances, 
on the other. It is clear that a bank entering largely upon such 
a career must be prepared to meet, in difficult times, a strain from 
one or all of three quarters, namely, first, from the falling quotations 
of its shares in the market; second, from possible alarm among its 
depositors; and, third, from possible and probable discredit of its 
acceptances in the money market. In point of fact, it 1s becoming 
clear that a bank cannot at the same time enjoy the advantages of 
good credit in attracting deposits, and use and sell the same credit 
in the form of acceptances to any large extent. 

“The Indian banks that failed—the Commercial Banking Cor- 
poration of India and the Hast, the Asiatic Bank, the Bank of 
Hindustan, China and Japan, and some others—were mostly broken 
up by the effects of the mania at Bombay, and by the speculations 
in cotton. 

“The statements already made prove abundantly that no system 
of banking legislation could have prevented a most severe panic in 
in 1866—and a panic from which the recovery must of necessity be 
slow and painful. This opinion, however, 1s quite consistent with 
the conviction that it was the fourteen weeks of 10 per cent. from 
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May to August; and the intense foreign distrust of almost every 
Hnglish signature engendered by that measure, and by Lord 
Clarendon’s circular to diplomatic agents arising out of it, which 
added greatly to the distress inevitable from general causes. The 
prolongation of the 10 per cent. carried the financial suffering and. 
loss into quarters which were untainted by the previous irregulari-- 
ties, and entailed upon the country a prostration of enterprise, and 
a destruction of confidence from which we still suffer, and shall 
suffer for months to come; and for this prolongation and aggrava- 
tion of the financial distress, the Act of 1844 is almost entirely 
responsible. | 

“Tamited liability by itself is chargeable with but little of the 
mischief that has happened. The Companies Act of 1862 chanced 
to come into operation at a time when all the elements of a career 
of extravagance and folly were collected, and it became the accidental 
pretext for the particular form in which the disorder manifested - 
itself. Nine-tenths, probably, of the limited companies of 1862-60. 
have failed, not because they were limited, but they were frauds, . 
absurdities, or mistakes. Instances sufficient will remain, in spite- 
of all the devastation, to prove that in competent hands, and with 
honest intentions, limited lability is compatible with real mercantile 
success. Whether experience wili also show that the finance and. 
credit companies set up in the last few years are capable of de- 
veloping themselves into institutions of steady and satisfactory 
progress, is still quite doubtful. There is room, perhaps, for one or- 
two such enterprises, but not for more. 

“We enter on 1867 with a load of difficulties swept away. It 
is probable that the clearance is more complete than any which has. 
occurred since 1850-51, when, by the combined operation of the 
commercial and political events of 1847, 1848, and 1849, every sort 
of unsoundness had been probed to the bottom, and every engage- 
ment had been reduced to the smallest compass.” 


Il.—The Estimated Corn- Yield of England. 


Tue following interesting article, with the very important table: 
to which it refers, is taken from the Mark Lane Hxpress of the 4th. 
February :— 


“In another part of this day’s paper a tabular statement will be: 
found, based on the Government agricultural statistics lately issued,.. 
and brought to a practical purpose by a report which we procured, , 
in 1861, from upwards of five hundred correspondents in different. . 
parts of the kingdom. The Government return gives the number 


Note.—An abstract of the agricultural statisticts of Great Britain,: 
the first, it is to be hoped, of a regular annual series, will be found. 
at pp. 199, et seq. 
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of acres under wheat, barley, oats, peas and beans, in England; the 
information being collected in 1866. Our return referred to the 
average produce per acre of these cereals for ten years, ending 1861, 
which may be considered sufficiently correct to form a basis, coupled 
with further information, to arrive at as correct an estimate of the 
aggregate produce of any given harvest as, under the circumstances, 
can be obtained. The following return from five counties, taken 
from the Mark Lane Hzpress of the 17th of February, 1862, will 
explain the manner in which the averages are arrived at :— 

















1862. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 
Essex. 
Ole lensfotilits iisiredessvseee dese 32 40 56 40 32 
9) sana eesnnone secs ecse sons 30 40 44 36 —4 
SCRA a tassscvesinsxovdeveness 28 44 56 32 24 
Colchester is, scsscissinvereesens 32 40 40 30 32 
DMGHAOW ARs dessevensackones 36 44 56 28 32 
ERC TPOAOI a iasiosacrercserannatees 24 32 40 24 24 
MAIGOn: \ .ccasseesains Speceaiocs ss 30 40 48 28 24 
Mariningt7red ...,...sstecondsese 36 40 64 32 32 
OeKOR OD. > \.scasrabdevsscoriteens 32 44 56 32 30 
OVO! 5. .cscaiernertatearier an 32 40 ce 32 32 
AEE LO ast potieiscaasersmsavee? 30 36 48 49 32 
CRGES Miasetvacyensessces 342 440 560 354 294 
AVOLAZE weccsceseseeess 31 40 KI 324 29% 
KENT 
PSION «is okevassasonstegencs ae 36 36 48 36 32 
DONENAGsxcesivinesdavsarizisens 32 — 40 24 24. 
Boughton Blean................ 36 44. 64. 36 32 
PPR OOUETO .vcascasesdeisesarine 32 32 56 32 24 
MNRAS thee sn cs a2sieus snnssalonaacete 24 32 48 24. 32 
HPV CSPI su), sscccvsescsctevseess 30 40 52 28 24 
GrRV ORCI 6... cincencsecsonsese. 38 46 60 28 38 
REGICREORE! Lo. yassdsssioassceseenss 33 48 56 32 32 
GRO WA ss issaahcesvesagcarncsnon. 36 48 1 56 28 28 
SAI WAC Ausinccnsamnnecabennpncs 26 32 40 24, 24: 
Seven Oars is. cqireupsisc 32 40 60 34. 26 
Winghatia ccsssceetiteesserves: 40 48 56 a2 32 
Groes: uated’ 394 446 636 358 348 


Average i.e 23 40} 53 29% 4 29 
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1862. Wheat. Oats. Beans. Peas. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
MIRO <a: Veisioen-cittvoewe 24 40 32 24 
TOLVOUY Vale .....scdeveutescees 28 44. — _ 
PEO voxcacccenesivensessnerecc 36 60 32 28 
Candlesby ............ ideo 32 56 32 32 
Colsterworth vcccccsceceseee: 2 48 — — 
Ciranthany * Saccenducsat ian: 33 48 a2 — 
ing Sutton: ccrwasicewsen a2 92, 36 32 
Market Deeping............... 32 64. 32 32 
POOIEOD, Fp ctoscnrcomstenscs 32 64 36 32 
PRABOMOLNO > scesersascsrsecsvtervne 32 56 24 32 
SS] LCN G1 ee 40 56 40 32 
ERO Hoes. scsteibdarsreesccs 2 52 32 — 
SUELO BIG ..acsecdesesvees 32 56 32 32 
Thurlby Grange..........00. 32 48 24 32 
West Theddlethorpe........ 24 — 40 24 
GOSS: ssicessaseegsnsrgse> 464. 764 424° | S82 
BVETALO. sriniocasersess: ai 545 | 228 30 
OXFORDSHIRE, 
PO GROTI e ccidicaccwespsdvess ds a 56 32 32 
WO rah tcianesnscczcesssniencde 36 48 32 32 
DET CMOWC oo csiccsaicnnesonsnnovt 28 36 33 24 
Hynsham......... sexes os enaicnaee 22 48 34. 30 
Warnborough ii .c.ccssscosseeet: 32 56 40 32 
GOS TOW ccs cccsnsdosenssasveer 28 44 30 30 
Hampton Gay .crccscoscooe 33 48 40 32 
Henley-on-Thames _........ 28 44 —_ 28 
ESOCOUs . sexesiivaicaarss Selassie 28 40 32 32 
UEC cs ceecaucersccas anita 20) 44 36 36 
Steeple Aston... 40 64 36 48 
SWYVHCOM Cs .ccaienssinaysiserons 34 63 9ch oho 34 
GORE Siac shaiiuisisin 342 596 | 384 390 
BVOLARO x coicdscsasiexte. 23 49% 35 324 
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1862. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 

WILTSHIRE. 
AM OMINCE aire cenesddvoeugaron 24. boon, 48 rae reo 
HBadwrn GO. oicienaeedeaes 28 32 40 32 36 
Bayaayl  u$aavacgaconen: 30 40 48 ae 32 
Broash Hinbon,) wosvscescdesoes- 32 36 64 32 32 
Chippenhai is seid. 24, 32 36 32 32 
Dieta, cab ssaseetooasee devs. 28 40 44, 32 32 
Marlibgrough ,........:s0d000%: 32 36 52 28 28 
POWER «nbiccvncnasqeatioceuts Boe, : Z 40 52 32 32 
OPUISMIE YN ficncsoxesorsnestertesntes 32 40 56 —s 5, 
POW LIMOS 68. vier acactpeasccardetenss | 32 36 40 32 32 
WarRameter srecrensssccdoanes: 24. a 49 32 32 

CAOGEG i desacsacntserece 314 400 520 Ly 288 

AVELALC® .i...00neese0 482 364 474 eis 32 





“In the absence of official statistical information (with the excep- 
tion of Ireland), respecting the agricultural produce of the United 
Kingdom, it has been our endeavour, from year to year, at great 
expense and trouble, to collect from intelligent and trustworthy 
agriculturists, in all parts of the country, such facts relating to the 
yield of the crops as have enabled us to arrive at something like an 
accurate estimate, and the deficiency or otherwise that might exist 
in the aggregate yield. With regard to wheat, we have hitherto 
based our estimate of the aggregate consumption on what is con- 
sidered to be that of each individual, which we average at one sack 
of flour, or six bushels of wheat per annum. ‘Taking the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, therefore, at thirty millions, this will 
give an aggregate of twenty-two and a-half million quarters of 
wheat, or thirty million sacks of flour. The further requirements of 
the country, over and above what the crop produces, are supplied by 
importations. ‘Thus, we have always estimated an average crop of 
wheat of the whole kingdom at from fifteen to sixteen million 
quarters, and the importations have been regulated by the deficiency 
under or the excess above that quantity. 

“‘ Not only is our estimate of the consumption and production, 
in the main, justified by the result derived from these tables, but 
the value of our annual returns of the harvests is proved beyond a 
doubt, and their accuracy may be safely depended on by the miller and 
the merchant im arranging their operations for the year, especially 
now that the Government return gives the breadth of land under 
the various crops. We may now proceed to explain the nature of 
the tables which the reader will find on’ p. 3 (pp. 156, 157, Journal). 

“Tt will be seen that there are three columns to each of the 
cereals. The first gives the Government return of the acreage 
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under crop in the year 1866. This return was of course collected 
by individuals properly qualified, and may therefore be depended on 
for correctness. ‘The second column contains the ten-years’ average 
of the yield per acre ending in 1861, and collected and published by 
- us in 1862, being the substance of 500 letters from all parts of the 
country. The large scope of this return, which comprehends seasons 
of all kinds and consequently crops of all acreage yield, may be 
considered as correct as it is possible to makeit. The third is derived 
from the multiplication of the two first into each other, which gives 
the gross yield of each county, supposing it to be an average crop. 

‘There is reason, however, to think that while the acreage yield. 
of wheat of the kingdom has increased, the breadth of land under 
wheat has decreased, although the consumption has certaimly in- 
creased year by year. We ground our opinion on this subject upon 
the fact that the importations of wheat suddenly increased (on an 
average of seven years) from under five to seven million quarters. 
The turning-point was the year 1856, the average for the seven 
previous years being, as we state, five millien quarters, whilst that 
for the next seven years was seven million quarters. There are 
several reasons for this assumed reduction of the breadth of land 
under wheat culture. Amongst these are: the low prices of that 
grain for many years, and the comparatively high price of barley, 
which on many occasions approached near to that of wheat; the 
more extensive nature of wheat culture; the uncertainty attending 
its produce, and the fact that m a year of bad yield the price is 
kept down by importations below what a deficient crop would 
warrant to be profitable; the high price of animal food compared 
with that of bread-corn, which has led to the substitution of green 
and root crops for cereals—these and other causes, as we believe, 
have led to a gradual reduction of wheat culture, while the acreage 
produce has increased by the means of a higher system of cul- 
tivation. It will therefore be desirable for the Government to 
obtain an annual return of the same kind as that which was obtained 
last season. If the return of the number of acres under crops of 
cereals of all kinds be procured, it is then in our power to supply 
what is defective in the Government returns by the aid of the 
standard information in the second column of the present tables, 
and our annual reports of the crops, which contain the substance of 
six hundred reports from all parts of England. The value there- 
fore of these tables will be well understood by all persons interested 
in the grain trade as well as grain culture. By them the extent of 
wheat culture, as well as that of other grain, is determined ; as also 
the average yield both per acre and in the aggregate. A future 
Governmental return (annually) must solve the question of the fluc- 
tuation in the amount of the culture of any specific kind of cereal 

roduce. 

“It would be impolitic to attempt to draw any deduction as to 
the yield of 1866 until the publication of our returns, which will 
be given in the course of a few weeks. We shall then be able to 
show the actual amount of produce in comparison with the average 
as taken from the yield of the ten years we have cited.” 
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The Estimated Yield of the Crops of 1866 in England ¢f the 





















































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
: Aver Average Average} Average A 
Counties. Baik ir Gross Yield Fadia! per. Gross Yield nits 
Acre in in Acre in in 
1866. Bushels.| Bushels. 1866. Bushels.| Bushels. 

BIOGIONN vrsvtescseavnens 48,306 283 | 1,376,721 29,989 35% | 1,064,610 10,526 
Merkca” S..t eaves 61,103 83k | 2,046,950 | 39,911 41z | 1,666,284 | 25,259 
Buckingham .%........ 53,661 28% | 1,529,338 31,220 37% | 1,178,555 23,342 
Cambridge ........04. 131,217 324 | 4,231,748 54,918 41 | 2,251,638 | 42,605 
Chester: s2nict acs 33,368 29 967,672 6,164 345 | 213,158 46,260 | 
Oornwall. 2 chu 46,815 232 | 1,111,855 46,535 31z | 1,477,486 425975 
Cumberland* ........ 23,979 29 695,391 11,372 372 429,293 71,870 
Disthy xaasiis See 32,592 29 973,588 14,497 403 | 587,128 29,369 
BDCVOR: -cetvsernccassssoses 111,768 221 | 2,486,838 ype 31z | 2,391,156 82,023 
BIGESOE | cavskencioaseiesss 46,037 293 | 1,369,600 38,257 38 1,453,766 22,781 
PPUPEATI. \ccccsseccsosss 42,800 254 | 1,080,700 12,990 33 428,670 45,942 
PE RBOS” vise crieeesiiancons 181,062 31 | 5,612,922 | 109,636 40 | 4,385,440 45,504 
Gloucester ........,... 88,241 27% | 2,426,627 41,614 345 | 1,435,683 17,030 
PUAN sua deov tarred 110,824 27% | 3,075,366 68,033 363 | 2,483,204 | 65,651 
FACPOTONG 0. spissncvens 59,490 253 | 1,502,122 21,192 32 678,144 125205 
Brertfotd:. ...:...sce: 58,868 28 | 1,648,304 | 46,488 853 | 1,650,040 24,977 
Huntingdon ........ 43,406 29 | 1,258,774 | 21,083 405 | 848,591 10,889 
| ae eee 104,173 So. 1 3,437,709 4 alana 403 | 1,677,591 56,080 
Lancaster... 38,043 344 | 1,302,973 4,448 39 2.90472 55,617 
Leicester ...s.s.sesesee. 43,679 293 | 1,299,451 32,004 372 | 1,208,151 20,663 
ABNOOIT Fite. c sees 294,014 31 | 9,114,434 | 141,001 393 | 5,569,539 | 101,399 
Middlesex. ........00: 9,654 30 289,620 25222 37% $3,326 5,745 
Monmouth* ........ 19,796 29 574,084 12,150 372 458,662 7,904 
INGORE Fy xs cocservanese 189,398 33% | 6,344,833 | 186,925 427 | 7,991,043 24,229 
Northampton ........ 70,726 | 82% | 2,298,595 | 54,469 | 44 | 2,396,636 | 19,824 
Northumberland 36,814 26 957,164 32,159 35% | 1,149,684 925636 
Nottingham ........ 67,628 292 | 2,011,933 49,134 412 | 2,051,344 17,603 
OM ord s.asseiaa 69,3897 31 | 1,778,067 535339 39% | 2,106,890 21,248 
Hitless cscs: 8,870 33 292,710 9,414 43% 407,155 35246 
BS oi cecrasancvantunse: 80,326 248 | 1,988,068 62,194 20") Tei3973 24,816 
Somerset .........00000 69,012 29 | 2,001,348 335358 36 | 1,200,888 23,643 
EAM ORG Fe ccitiviecees. £20922 28% | 1,508,277 30,058 357 | 1,074,573 30,325 
SOL gesntescantesneess: 178,021 282 | 5,118,103 | 138,496 353 | 4,916,608 19,030 
SS UTTOY Catiasteccsuocoases baie sO83 27 |. 1,236,241 18,865 35% 674,423 26,925 
POUISHOX cic sassocnanicavas 97,874. 292 | 2,981,751 24,946 Al | 1,041,495 635325 
Warwick 6 coussessvsies 725956 30 | 2,188,680 29,834 392 | 1,178,443 13,621 
Westmoreland .... 2,194 283 63,070 2,628 37 97,236 17,042 
W ites Sot 96,800 283 | 2,783,000 64,868 365 | 2,367,682 33,20 
Worcester... 64,781 29% | 1,894,844 20,096 394 820,168 7,293 
Ok ne 290,793 29% | 8,578,393 | 170,551 393 | 6,736,764 | 208,856 

Total: sic.h.cteu 3,161,431 — 93,267,864 41,877,387 — 171,635,331 [1,503,990 

Quarters ........ — — {11,658,483 — — | 8,954,416 — 





* We could not get the averages of either Cumberland or Monmouth, taken for 
Note.—The average yield, upon which the gross yield has been computed, was 
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Harvest had been an Average One—from the “ Mark Lane Express.” 


Oats— Contd. 
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502,616 
1,414,504 
1,156,337 
255345997 
1,931,355 
1,622,306 
35341,955 


1,409,712 § 


3034851 
1,025,145 
1,883,622 
25320;704 
693,972 
3,118,422 
381,406 
1,105,232 
590,728 
25972240 
2,224,680 
971,161 
5,526,245 
328,901 
367,536 
1,899,598 
1,065,540 
25959;917 
915,356 
1,057,088 


B72,0268°4 


781,704 
1,040,292 
1,213,000 

894,410 
1,144,312 
352295575 

667,429 

592,210 
1,569,361 

322,715 

10,651,656 








70,634,828 1492,586 


8,829,353 














Beans. 

Acres | Average Average 
Grown in re See 
1866. Bushels. Bushels. 
14,114] 36 508,104 
24,646) 31 464,026 

8,752| 372 326,014 
103| 380 3,090 
447| 323 14,527 

1701) 8B 595675 
893 30 26,790 

3,337| 282) 95,938 

3,775| 982 120,800 

43,778| 3822 | 1,411,840 
16,620| 33 548,460 
6,193| 30% | 188,886 
Cre 38 223,410 
9,232| 314 290,808 
13,483) 812 | 424,714 
23,888| 293 | 710,668 

5,598 373 209,923 
12,121 35 424,235 
27,667| 32% g06,093 

1,466] 34% 50,943 
408| 323 13,260 

13,364) 84 | 454,376 
25,551) 3853 907,060 
6,419] 284 £31,337 
12,148) 36% 443,402 
16,986} 35 | 594,510 
1,849| 37 68,413 
3,580 > ae 95,850 
i347 | 828 | 441,174 
4,113] 353 146,011 
374.05 31 151599555 
2,966] 29% 87,497 
8,548| 31 264,988 
22,503] 34 465,102 
68} 30 2,040 
12,309] 812 | 387,733 
18,496| 29% | 546,256 
31:439| 27% 864,572 
— 15,866,384 

a — | 1,983,298 











Acres 
Grown in 
1866. 


5,301 
5,655 
53942 


7,989 


314,206 


Average 
per 
Acre in 
Bushels. 





29% 
335 





Average 
Gross Yield 


in 
Bushels. 


155,054 
189,442 
175,289 
241,667 
48,690 
1,020 
19,440 
96,074 
31,320 
71,195 
101,453 
734;078 
2175279 


2245440 
165,467 
200,280 
154,219 
527,829 
10,470 
24.1535 
814,950 
47,008 
34299 
548,307 
324,912 
137,057 
aazsiae 
231,855 
47,094 
2E2,014, 
545280 
245,857 
734,216 
208,101 
356,787 
382,137 
25280 
1975,95% 
246,299 


693,700 


9,497,458 
1,187,182 
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Counties. 


Bedford 
Berks 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Cumberland* 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham 


Essex 
Gloucester 


Hants 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 


Kent 


Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln 


Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford 

Rutland 


Salop 
Somerset 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surrey 
Sussex 


Warwick 
Westmoreland 
Wilts 
Worcester 


York 


Total 
Quarters 





calculated the yield at the average of the other thirty-eight counties. 


taken for each county upon data furnished by the ten years ended with 1861. 
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IIT.—Statistics of the Insane Poor of Great Britain. 


From the Manchester Guardian of the 18th December, 1866, and 
ist January, 1867 :— 


‘1.—The Insane Poor of England and Wales. 


“The recent issue by the Poor Law Board of the yearly statement of the 
number of insane paupers chargeable to the unions and parishes of England and 
Wales is the latest census of that most hapless section of the community. The 
care of the insane poor throws great responsibility and no inconsiderable expense 
upon the municipal administration of this country. Their wants demand our con- 
stant succour, and the increasing costliness of their maintenance our no less constant 
vigilance. It has been computed that six-sevenths of the insane in England are 
supported by the public, which in this case means the ratepayers. On this estimate 
we may add 7,000 or so, to the total in the first table, and the result in round 
numbers will be 48,000 as the aggregate of insane persons, private and pauper, on 
the Ist of January last. But it is with the poor, not with the private, patients that 
we are here concerned; and they amounted to 41,425, of whom 18,209 were 
males, and 23,216 females. 


Insane Paupers Chargeable to the Unions and Parishes, and to the Counties 
and Boroughs of England and Wales on 1st January, 1866. 





Males. Females. Total. 


























Chargeable to the parishes, according to P 
the Poor Thaw Board 21..sciccsssniuesvvaivcn aes 17:437 saalatid 39,827 
Chargeabie to the counties and boroughs, 
according to the Commissioners in es 826 1,598 
AIG Y” ies cnovandeees cca. deaesesas iasanamecordhaneaeit 
MEORBE | hiteess dohibed-eortentes eo 18,209 23,216 41,425 





The mass is chargeable to the unions and parishes ; but a considerable number are 
supported by the counties and boroughs, and this, so far as the totality of the rate- 
payers is affected, makes no difference; it only shifts the burden from a narrow to 
a wider district. The incidence of the charge on counties and boroughs arose in 
this wise:—If a lunatic had no settlement, or if his settlement could not be 
ascertained, then the charge for his maintenance might ‘be transferred to the 
county in which he was found’ (16 and 17 Vict. c. 97, and 12 and 13 Vict. ¢. 32), 
or ‘in certain cases to the borough in which he was found’ (25 and 26 Vict. 
¢. 111).* 

“Tt is noticeable that the proportion of insane females is greatly in excess of 
the males in unions and parishes, and but moderately so in the counties and 
boroughs. The lunatics chargeable to the latter jurisdictions are, we believe, mostly 
persons found wandering about the country or the towns, and that may account for 
the smaller ratio of females, males, as a rule, being more addicted to vagrant habits 
than females. 

“Nearly 1,000 included in the 41,425 insane as stated above were criminal 
lunatics—759 men, and 239 women. Here the females do not constitute one- 
fourth of the whole. A large number of soldiers and sailors are confined as criminal 
lunatics. This, and the fact that generally the proportion of female criminals is 
much less than that of male criminals, will sufficiently explain the disproportion. 





* «Fry’s Introduction to the Lunacy Acts.” London, 1864. 
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“But it is of the union and parochial insane poor most is to be said, because 
of them most information has been supplied. 


Insane Paupers Chargeable to the Poor Rates on the 1st January in eact 
of the Eight Years 1859-66. 


Re iy cin Al cc RN ene On ee oe 30,318 
$5 Se On: ee os 3164.3 
me BL cccecerpt Ge Pes ssemiens See a 32,920 
ss ODA LER ois pk cindatelanas deo Sooncn 34,271 
x Eee, Ret ee feos 36,158 
as ME cau ate Cassnee cscs one Reece se 37,576 
oe eee oicg eae a seca ae co 38,487 
¥ <5 Se os ere See tna ees lek, or et 39,827 


* Since 1859, as we see, the returns have been obtained annually. It appears.that, 
with the intention of giving greater scientific value to the tabulated facts, the insane 
were in that year divided into two classes, lunatics forming one and idiots the other ; 
and that all cases of insanity, under whatever denomination entered on the. lists, 
that had commenced at any period subsequent to birth were classed as lunacy ; and, 
in like manner, all cases of insanity returned as congenital were classed as idiotey. 
In 1857—there is no published return for 1858, when this method of discriminating 
had not been adopted—the idiots, so called, formed 38 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of insane poor. In 1859, the first year it was employed, the idiots were found 
to constitute 29 per cent. only. That, too, was the average of the three years 1859, 
1860, and 186i, The ratio has sunk 3 per cent. since, the average for 1864, 1865, 
and 1866 being 26 per cent. of idiots and 74 of lunatics. Now this does not 
arise so much from the decrease of idiots as from an increase in the record of lunatics. 
In 1863 the cost of maintaining lunatic paupers in asylums was cast on the 
union common fund, and not, as heretofore, upon the parish of their settlement, 
It was intended to encourage parish officers to send their poor suffering under the 
severer forms of insanity to the asylums—a costly mode of relief too frequently 
evaded. <A few figures will prove that the act has not been a dead letter. 


Lunatic Poor in Asylums and Licensed Houses. 


Bi DNATA AN BIRD pow scensnsiomeiong cas sce nainencee ssvians . 318,262 
; MD, Lisa in eS Ome) | eth WER 
a YOO sca va os ce Mee ries pam 20,545 
- CW covstnctocm seta ty etree ieee 2154.53 
- OD sn, che Seasietioeducen anata aes. 


“In the former state of things, between 1861 and 1862, there was only an 
increase of 249 inmates; but between 1862 and 1863 there was an increase of no 
less than 2,035 ; and in the two subsequent years there were also large additions to- 
the asylum patients. It appears likely that the majority of the new cases were. 
those of lunacy properly so called. Reverting to the total number of insane poor, 
but leaving out of view those who are supported by the counties or the boroughs, 
it is found that the proportion of the sexes has not changed, comparing 1865 with 
1859. At both dates there were 44 males to 56 females in every 100 of the 
insane. 

“The proportion at the present time of the idiot poor to lunatic poor in each 
division of the kingdom, is disclosed by the subjoined table. 
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Ratio of Lunatic Paupers and of Pauper Idiots to the Total Insane 
Paupers on the 1st January, 1866. 





























Insane Paupers. Ratio 
Divisions, -_—— jae Nar 
~ Males. Females. Total. | Total Insane. 

: Lunatics} 2,146 | 3,415 | 5,561 89°5 

a. The Metropolis eeececee { Tdiots .... 299 354 653 10's 

Lunatics | 1,204 1,639 2,843 70°97 

2. South-Eastern eeeeeeeesone { Idiots My 54d 640 1,181 29°3 

; Lunatics 953 1,210 2,163 41°6 

3. South Midland vecetoee { Idiots ny 404 "AB2 856 23°4 

Lunatics 758 1,095 1,848 71°h 

4, Hastern sssssssvevssesn { Idiots .. 326 “415 "a AI 28°6 
Lunatics | 1,189 1,656 284.5 
5. South-Western ........ { fics... 649 630 tee 


1,730 | 2,154 | 3,884 


: Lunatics 
6. West Midland. sno : 558 745 1,303 


Idiots ... 


845 996 1,841 


: Lunatics 
ve North Midland evceveee { 8345 442 eh 8 4 


Idiots .... 


Lunatics 
Idiots ... 


1,645 | 2,056 | 3,701 
8. North-Western hen 538 556 1,094. 
974: 1,144 2,118 


Lunatics 
GEM. ss caxvessviouscrniateactess { 407 AAS, $49 


Idiots ... 


Lunatics 


10. Northern....... ee ae nt ih 646 660 1,306 


221 230 451 


678 829 1,507 


Lunatics 
il. Welsh YUTETITT TLL LL { 486 630 I ‘ ll 6 


Idiots ... 







12,763 |16,854 | 29,617 


Lunatics 
England and Wales { | 4,674 5,586 | 10,210 


Idiots ... 


“The diversities of proportion are very great. In the metropolis the idiots 
form only 10°5 per cent. of the total—this is the minimum ratio of the eleven 
divisions. In Wales the proportion is just fourfold that of London, or 42,5 per 
cent.—this is the maximum ratio of idiots. In the table generally the proportion 
is less in the manufacturing districts than in the rural. Thus, in the north-western 
—Cheshire and Lancashire—the percentage f idiots is 22°8, and in the northern 
25°7. While in the south-eastern, south midland, eastern and south-western 
divisions, containing a preponderating agricultural element in their population, the 
ratios were respectively 29°6, 28°4, 28°6 and 39°3 per cent. But in more restricted 
areas the relation in number of the lunatic to the idiot poor can be better studied. 
The great region of manufacturing and mining energy, the north-western, the 
York, and the northern divisions of England has a markedly smaller proportion of 
insane poor to the population than any of the other districts. 
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Paupers in England and Wales on 1st January, 1866; the Number 
whereof that were Insane; and the Ratio of the latter Class to 10,000 
of the Population. 


























Divisions. ee aA note of eck to 
1861. Paupers. 10,000. 

1. Pie: Metropolis cccccssesgestiee 2,802,367 6,214 ae 
2.” Bouth-Wastern.:. oi. liveccsesaones 1,805,534 4,024 22 
3. South Midland wu... eee 1,295,149 3,019 23 
i WASUCRTY  .c...<1 amore eres 1,142,168 2,589 22 
5. South-Western .......ccssssccees 1,833,074 4,024, op 
G.. West Midland.......ccscssisecessss 254.34,680 5,187 at 
Ge North Midland: gacecintcc cased 1,287,947 2,628 20 
S. North-Western ...ci..cs0css000 25923,4.87 4,795 16 
Die ORGS tik cant ore eee eee ee 1,899,234 2,967 16 
TO. Noreneritatots Jctese atin TDR Y, 326 1,757 15 
Mees NG Glsine eee sey cscs nhexoratic 1,311,028 2,623 20 
England and Wales ........ 19,885,921 39,827 20 





“ Leaving out the districts just named, there is a remarkable uniformity in the 
ratio of the insane poor ; the lowest is in the north midland and the Welsh counties, 
20 per 10,000 inhabitants, and the highest in the south midland and eastern counties, 
z.€., 23. The ratios do not follow the ratio of pauperism, as a rule; it is not the 
most pauperised counties that have the largest number of insane poor, nor the 
least pauperised the fewest. Let us examine the data of the next table. 


Paupers of every Description on the 1st January, 1866, in England 











and Wales. 
Number Ratio of 
Divisions. of Paupers on Paupers per Cent. 
Ist January. on Population. 

1. The Metropolis ........... 111,019 4°0 
2. South-Hastern................ 97,352 5°4 
3. South-Midland_............ 79,505 6°1 
An Waster 5 nce eects 76,566 6°97 
5. South-Western ........0. 109,410 6°0 
6. West Midland................ 105,783 Ac 
7. North Midland ............ 55,706 4°3 
8. North-Western ............. 102,201 a" 8 
On ¥ ork... hdgavourecnsodetes 64,006 3°4 
10. N orcieee Pan ME RET ee 45,567 4°0 
HG Wiel She St vecssaatietectzonshe 77,698 5°9 
England and Wales .... 924,818 4°97 





“Tn the metropolis the pauperism was below the average, and the number of 
insane poor above the average. In the south-western counties the pauperism 
was 50 per cent. higher proportionally than in London, but the ratio of the insane 
poor was the same. In the northern division the pauperism was the same as in 
the metropolis, but the ratio of the insane poor was one-third less. Wales, with a 
far higher pauperism than the west midland counties, counts a lower ratio of its 
insane poor. No doubt the truth is that other causes than those which produce 
ordinary pauperism bring the insane upon the rates. The heavy expense of main- 
taining an afflicted relative in a private asylum may compel people to accept the 
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only aid within their command. This cause would act more uniformly throughout 
the community than the distress or the idleness which creates the stock pauper. 

“Since matters near home interest us more than those which are remote, we 
have selected the statistics of 40 unions in the manufacturing and mining districts 
for the next table. The unions here have been chosen for their size, no other 
principle of selection was employed. 


Insane Paupers on 1st January, 1866, in the undernamed Places, with the 
Ratio to the Population. 











. Ratio to 10,000 
Unions or Parishes. Population in 1861. Insane Paupers. of 
Population. 

INOUE AM (ihc sissessveencontenss 74,693 2.53 34 
SIP MAID \45.sicssecenaecoananyss 212,621 629 32 
TNC OR EDT res ccysciguesat vac cmacocae 68,056 189 28 
NEGRCHERCEY, 5. s60s sess Raonaaronss 185,410 497 27 
BVEP DOG oiiccbicessdsvienernoeg= 269,742 610 22 
ROCIAOTE .annsnnsnevesinnsinssoiageretn 94,335 205 22 
BW ONSORa ts enentoheissascers Rael 51,260 103 20 
22)? 5) Saar ROM COMET es PUMBEN NO 101,135 197 19 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _............ 110,268 214 19 
Sn ae es ee 105,335 198 19 
ROGWGGNS, 35.51) ccivedsasassivedoconses 91,754 167 18 
SINTON icine nak eta dtamvand 128,951 232 18 
Te 56.3. Sie ee de 128,673 216 12 
Claes. cahsisdscciteaaddnndldeoil 44,820 a1 16 
Derby Qi xsBideoteest ade 51,049 83 16 
Kingston-on-Hull «0.00 56,888 93 16 
OCR SEF oa he leeiat deve ates 117,556 190 16 
WEACCIOSHOLO” 2. .cidvtes Mees sctmnees 61,543 101 16 
ST IRECLOR BINGE cescisanaansescasoncaxmioass 90,704 145 16 
BSOUGOM cio. gentart rine ghee 130,269 206 15 
Merthyr Tipit 0... cia. senses: 93,008 140 15 
Newport, Monmouth............ 51,412 78 15 
PPO BUORE  65.50200.c8odeoveaesanesgooses 110,523 164. {5 
West Bromwich. .........0..00000- 92,480 137 15 
Qe nett sccccsancceoDirayoouescobonas 111,276 168 15 
Wolverhampton.........cseee 111,033 165 rs 
Ashton-under-Lyne ............ 134,753 184. 14 
Stoke-on-Trent «..........00.s00... 71,308 98 14 
PE WAAOHITONUEH \....cscszeonerosasustebaone 77,955 108 14 
RISC RUE © iccivadsagencstaccorotnesns 119,942 153 13 
UNOW DY ihscasscoegutaiasstensecsohasves 130,243 175 T3 
GFAPOIERG: ...csigphexircnersnschesoes 59,409 79 13 
NYA AR ee nctirtion cae ns Wrenewvecinnnionsie 94,561 122 13 
Bradford, Yorkshire ............ 106,218 128 12 
By asia usias sone nnsnenaceee 61,420 aX 13 
are eas ass seri enicarsees 131,336 159 12 
CR CHING), Rd eh eseesasinnes: 169,579 185 II 
West. Derby .....cccscsrereoeee 156,361 150 Io 
MBI. 2 c$snsita Givscacbecaendeonasions. 100,522 92 9 
akin AGT cay «ahd eas Stites 58,285 54 9 


caer ED 


“From g in 10,000 at the bottom of the scale to 34 at the top is a long 
sweep through the melancholy diapason. The discrepancies in places where more 
uniformity might have been anticipated are not easily explained. Why should the 
ratios in these four unions be so wide as 34 in Nottingham, 28 in Leicester, 
22 in Stockport, and 16 in Macclesfield? Why in Birmingham 30, and its 
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suburb Aston and the contiguous parishes which constitute that union, 9? Why 
in the Wolverhampton and Dudley unions 15 and 13? Why in Liverpool is it 
22, and the adjoining union of West Derby only 10; or why, on crossing the 
Mersey, do we find it but 12 in Birkenhead? Why does Manchester count 27, 
Salford 19, Chorlton 11, and Ashton-under-Lyne 14? Entering Yorkshire, we 
discover that Sheffield, Halifax, and Leeds are pretty much on a level, but that 
Sheffield is 18, while Huddersfield and Bradford are but 12. In the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne union the ratio is 19, but in the Gateshead union it is only 13. Coming 
to South Wales, the proportion is 20 in the Swansea. union; 15 in the Merthyr- 
Tydfil union, and 9 only in that of Cardiff. 

“Tdiotey, that is congenital insanity, has an endemic character. The rural 
unions of the south-western counties and of Waies are particularly marked by its 
prevalence. 


Insane Paupers in the undernamed Unions on the 1st January, 1866, 
Distinguishing those who were Lunatics from the Idiots. 





Whereof were 

















Unions. Counties. eakes: 
Paupers. Lunatics. Idiots. 
Chippenham ............. Wiltshire ................ 46 39 3 a9 
Warminster’ ............ Bae ee eaeceesleaseae 44 i 29 15 
ig Lo eae essen Be 1) UPL Mess 44 18 26 
Ve ec ac gen aliens eles 45 27 18- 
BE vo cs carccessnoncore sn) Dorsetshire ............ 20 6 14. 
SRSA x .acp'sicossinn swat’ Devonshire. ............ 48 48 30 
Okehampton ............. Sani oF Vise net 49 BS 21 
South Molton............ aE sae 35 19 16 
BOI 6. op vinesss ansuesonn Somersetshire ........ 49 23 26 
Dal vertont ....s.ncec--: SO ma etads 16 4, 12 
Wellington................. Sate Teale 46 39 37 
TPAD LOD. saciagusins snaaiess qin ie eas go 58 32 
ROVER is sssiisn ace vesicosesen- Ga ke: 54 31 23 
2 Ag a 57 28 29 
MIRE 8a tansattusncd cove Pek ae ae 29 16 13 
Moumeuthy............«: Monmouthshire ....} 118 66 52 
ORIEN sts. Bike sccek Glamorganshire .... a4 39 38 
CROBOIE id. Sctsncashiocsaehes? i “ee 28 10 16 
DATION 255. -saisseanees Carmarthenshire .... 45 25 20 
Llandilo-fawr ............ és a 47 18 29 
Carmarthen — .c.ss.... ‘ age 93 36 5F 
HEED CEE 2 locccssescwactines Pembrokeshire ........ 8x 33 48 
Haverfordwest. ........ Me alert! 92 47 45 
Newcastle, &e.. ........ Cardiganshire ........ 41 p14 27 
ADETAYPON, ......cnssoos0 ee viper 37 9 28 
RPE tes ct sccasectcecesecst Brecknockshire........ 29 11 18 
DOWEOWN: on cscansenvseer Montgomeryshire... 59 28 29 
HL, 50150111 A i Sct 64. 34 30 
Be | ere eee MR bANATO 15.0.2 .000000- | 79 35 44. 
DOPE oo i:.enegen.s3t-- Merionethshive........ 36 17 19 
PD WOMIN: vox snavcnductanedéne> Denbighshire ........ 45 22 23 
Sts DRM Soi cacshsoncones yn) ieee 86 35 51 
Mla essed acenteet SR Ry ae 23 5 18 
Bwllitahii sg. ...ssecevsseees: Carnarvonshire .... 40 | 22 48 
Carnarvow ..cccecssscoee: 5 ons 46 23 33 
CON WAG oie cicacerdesareed 5 es 37 18 19 
PANE EDOND va scvsnvnidoonsidace Anglesey: eutsariiny, 51. | 24 27 
TROL DCO, «ser. ecarssvessr. is ee Woe 47 25 22 
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“The average percentage of idiots to the total of the insane poor was shown 
to be, for the whole of England and Wales, 26. But here it is over 50 
per cent.; there were 1,079 idiots out of 2,088 insane. The social and fiscal 
condition of the agricultural labourers in Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Somerset is, 
we believe, lower than that of the same class in any other equally extensive district 
of Great Britain. Physical and moral agencies seem there combined to degrade 
the race. In some of the villages of Somersetshire a foreign physician, familiar 
with the cretinism of the Alps, found a few years ago that hideous form of 
congenital insanity prevalent. The rural Welsh speaking no English form a com- 
paratively small and secluded population. Under such conditions inter-marriages 
with blood relations will take place that may not, indeed, be contrary to the eccle- 
siastical canon, but which may, nevertheless, violate physiological laws. Whatever 
the causes, idiotcy has attained its greatest development in the principality. Take, 
for example, the Aberayron union, where out of 37 insane poor 28 are idiots; or 
the Pwllheli union, where there are 48 idiots to 22 lunatics.” 

% ae * * %* * * 


2.—The Insane Poor of Scotland. 


‘Those who make it their business to look into blue-books and parliamentary 
papers are often impeded, if not quite baffled, in their endeavours to compare statis- 
tically one part of the United Kingdom with another—England with Scotland or 
either with Ireland. To be north of the Tweed or west of the Irish Channel is to 
breed discordance, not in the facts, but in the mode of presenting them, or in the pro- 
bability of presenting some of them in any shape. Haply the data are collected by 
different departments, each anxious to vindicate its patriotism and independence by 
studiously avoiding, as far as possible, the course followed by its neighbours. The 
census, the criminal returns, the reports of the poor law boards and of the commis- 
sioners who, under different designations, are charged in each country with admi- 
nistering the law relating to the custody and care of the insane, are all pregnant 
instances in point. Many others could be given—unfortunately they are all too 
numerous. Anxious to collate the Scotch returns of the insane poor with the 
English, we find in the former that the broad distinction of the afflicted into lunatic 
and idiot has not been attempted; while, on the other hand, the Scotch Commis- 
sioners note much of great interest in the study of mental disease which the English 
office, during its eighteen or twenty years’ existence, has quietly ignored. Practi- 
cally this diversity of procedure, whatever may be the subject-matter concerned, 
affords the minimum, and not the maximum, of result which the public have a right 
to demand. In many respects our returns are as discrepant as those of three 
separate nations existing under different laws and speaking different languages ; 
possibly more so. 

“The earliest return for Scotland in the present series dates from 1858, and 
terminates in 1865—that is, a year earlier than the English returns which were 
recently noticed in these columns. 


Number of Insane Poor in Scotland on the 1st January in each of the 
Hight Years underwritten. 





Whereof were in 


Total Number. 





Asylums Private 
and Poorhouses. Dwellings. 

Ist January, 1858 ..........0006 45737 2,953 1,784 
‘ 59 RR 4,980 3,103 1,877 

& GO ie cereteateven: 5,226 3,379 1,847 

; "Ole marks 5,259 3,470 1,709 

y "GOl ae cioanstves 289 3,548 1,741 

és 63 sas AEN 5,283 3,604 1,679 

> OS Pao s camtise 5,320 3,683 1,637 

<5 "OD vse 5302 3,783 1,609 
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*‘There is no reason to suppose that the Scotch reports exclude any class of 
insane poor that is included in the English returns. As regards ‘idiots,’ though 
. the distinction is not preserved in the tables, there are special. institutions in 
Scotland for the reception of cases of congenital insanity. Between 1865 and 1858 
_ there has been an increase of the insane, according to the figures above, of 655 or 
113 per cent.—a far lower rate of increase than observable in England and Wales 
during the eight years, seven of which are the same as in Scotland, 7.e., between 
1866 and 1859, where the rate was 31 per cent. In England and Wales the ratio 
of the insane poor chargeable to the poor rates, on the 1st January last, was 20°0 
per 10,000 of the population; in Scotland it was, on the Ist January, 1865, 17°0 
per 10,000. If we could be sure that the insane in both kingdoms are equally well 
and fully recorded, this comparison would indicate a psychological difference. Poor 
laws are old in England and new in Scotland. With us the registration of the 
- insane poor has been specially provided for and encouraged. It is not long ago that 
the English Commissioners in Lunacy explained the apparent increase of insanity 
by the fact of the ampler records that were periodically furnished them than they 
formerly obtained from the unions. Before we can safely affirm that the insane 
poor of Scotland are 2°4 per 10,000 less than those of England and Wales, we must 
be certain that there are no statistical discrepancies in the returns of the two 
countries.* 

“The Scotch reports give the number of the insane who are private patients, 

and for using these data occasionally we shall offer no apology, though the ‘ insane 
poor’ is our propertheme. On the Ist January, 1865, there were 1,076 private 
patients in Scotland. Hence the total of the insane was then 6,468 ; hence, too, the 
private patients constituted one-siath of the aggregate number. In England and 
Wales the corresponding ratio was one-seventh. The Scotch Commissioners observe 
that there has not been much increase in the number of private patients, while the 
augmentation of the poor class has been considerable. ‘ This difference,’ they say, 
‘in the growth of pauper and private lunacy depends not so much on the smaller 
proclivity of the wealthier classes to insanity, as on the pauperising tendency of the 
malady, which leads to a considerable number of patients being every year trans- 
ferred from the category of private inmates to that of paupers.? Of course it is to 
be understood from what has been already said that the term ‘lunatic’ in the 
Scotch tables is co-extensive with ‘insane’ in the English tables. , 
Taking all Scotland into the computation, it is found that the female to he male 
paupers are nearly as 3 to 1; but that the female pauper lunatics are not much in 
excess of the males. The exact ratio in respect of each class is shown in the fol- 
lowing table for the four years ended with 1865 :— 





Proportion Proportion of 
of Female Paupers Female Pauper Lunatics 
to every to every 100 
100 Male Baueoe Male Pauper Lunatics. 














Ist January, ees 297°3 E21°0 
iS 288'8 118°6 
3 Gn Beste 279°3 11727 
is 65 Lt 288°3 17"4 





“The Scotch Board of Lunacy report that :— 

**In the proportion of pauper lunatics to the population, great discrepancies occur 
in different counties, which must be dependent (1) on differences in the constitution of 
the inhabitants ; (2) on differences in their education and mental culture; (3) on 
different degrees of social intercourse, and in the amount and nature of their occu- 
pations ; and (4) on differences in their pecuniary position. These discrepancies, 
however, as they appear in the table, p. xxxiii, are so various and manifold that we 
are not able to maintain that pauper lunacy is more or less abundant among a 
manufacturing or agricultural population, or among people of Saxon or Celtic rac 





*<*The Scotch officers seem to be aware that their enumerations are toa ¢ 
extent deficient.—See Highth Annual Report, p. 251.” 
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But the following table shows that the amount of pauperism and pauper lunacy in 
all Scotland varies very little in different years :—* 











Of Registered Proportion per 1,000 Of 
Paupers Pauper Lillie, sks Pauper Lunatics 
to Population. Population. to Paupers. 
Ist January, 1859............ Py dal i 9 1°809 66°572 
a MS dak 25°2 5% 1°717 68°002 
oy ae. S35 25°62 1°727 67°433 
es - ee 25°707 1°725 67°108 
“ HOB wbcicctivads 25°705 1°736 67°558 
- WOE sssicteswae 2.5°693 1°757 68414 





«The more important features of the table alluded to by the Commissioners in 
the last paragraph are embodied in the next statement :-— 





Registered | Pauper Lunatics sini stipend Seat 























j Paupers at 
nee : at 14th May, | Ist January, bods hates Pauper 1 nee 
1864. 1864. to Population. to Paupers. 

Aderdeen .......00608..istae|,  OB,B78 411 1°846 69°921 
PRPS IUD, casstiveds-y- Dobe: 9 3,264 228 2°864. 69°852 
PAG ig cckscscbs pede ».<oanesobaonry 5,119 239 I°200 4.6°688 
ES | a A Sen Re 1,709 87 50°906 
BNO hie nik ceeptnive etna ions 539 33 61°224 
asters ics. aseen 1,341 97 92°334 
MIME IOS | ais. cise dss voninnct 1,868 139 74°41 
Kirkcudbright ................ 1,342 98 73025 
FN OWED, on css scnstyigs vais 1,789 93 51°984 
BEGIN, ic dso'ne ea cameron: 6,782 626 92°303 
Peebles S00), dears ae! 232 23 99°137 
Ee FI. 1,355 89 65°682 
HERO: hin .ciden doebesrndeaschd-2 3,480 259 74425 
BE UNIIVES, abiscgctarrscordentgnais te. 160 14 87°500 
TOO ss speaieiclgsogisssons 4,168 44.0 105°566 
A IBEVAISE. Sasncosscsnn inane tceaniass 13,445 793 58981 . 
Haddington ...0..sissees08: 1,120 86 76°785 
SrVieRTRORS Tifa RII concn 3,084 195 63°229 
Ort ROPE on bese goons eses 882 52 §8°957 
Ross and Cromarty ........ 2,878 179 62°195 
TAOS. | excopeamenenegpoa entaperesresy 273 20 73°260 
Kiingardine 40.5.5... 1,090 87 979°816 
ES 815 54 66°257 
MOP arrest iicrighasbaketssesosaness 3,640 354 97°252 
RODMOW = on. Wis dvveieosserss. 4,340 184 42°396 
SUORIUEG i seyataudsinassnvnrece: 1,115 110 98°654 
POOR WACK ccc cstiect tases psisce ns 1Jis *% 55 49°415 
BNO TRANC ans ce tacerers tacagients) 145 13 89°655 
PU CCRUTG  L, vessevcvaccorvesessss 887 48 547115 
a i Rae anes ee bs Om 2,008 130 €4°741 
DwinibartOn ...cccrscesieseeceses 1,250 75 60°000 
EAM UWAOW oss.aiasoissnbetess 943 52 §5°143 
Clackmannan ...,......0... 538 30 55°762 

Mot Sts seeatbe tens 78,682 5,383 68°414 








* “ Kighth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners for Lunacy”—Scotland. 
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** Certainly the diversities are here sufficiently wide. In Renfrewshire the ratio 
of pauper lunatics is 10°9 per 10,000 of the population ; in Argyllshire and in Perth- 
shire it is respectively 28°6 and 26°6. In Forfarshire the pauper lunatics form 
more than one-tenth of the pauperism; in Banffshire and Wigtownshire they 
constitute one-twentieth of the aggregate; in Edinburghshire the lunatics are 9°2 
- per cent. of the total pauperism ; in Peeblesshire, which is a small county, they are 
9°9 per cent.; and in Lanarkshire they are 10°6 per cent. In Renfrewshire the 
proportion is at the lowest, namely, 4°2 per cent. There are other points in the 
table worthy of note. Compare Aberdeenshire with Argyllshire—two counties 
greatly different in their physical and social characteristics. Pauper lunacy in each 
forms 7°o per cent. of the total pauperism, but that in its turn constitutes 2°6 per 
cent. of the population in the first-named county, and 4°t per cent. in the second ; 
consequently the ratio of pauper lunatics to the population in Argyllshire is 10 per 
10,000 higher than in Aberdeenshire. 

“ There is a greater claim to scientific detail and precision in the Scotch Com- 
missioners’ reports upon lunacy than is to be found in the papers laid before Parlia- 
ment by the English Commissioners. All the following tables, in which private as 
well as pauper patients are returned, we submit in evidence. We commence with 
the circumstances under which more than 10,000 patients quitted the Scotch 
establishments during the seven years ended with 1864, and have summarised the 
particulars in the next table. 


The Number and Manner of Removal of Scotch Lunatics from the 
Commissioners’ Register in the Seven Years ended with 1864. 











Private Patients. Pauper Patients. Total. 
Number removed .s..s.sserssseosesses: 23535 7,473 10,008 
TG ROCON CRG: } sssccirricnsicnseneanspivecs 1,112 3,410 4,522 
», removal, not recovered .... 892 1,227 2,119 
Set TSS Et ee mee NO a 531 2,836 39367 





“The cases here are numerous enough to avoid those accidental disturbances 
which often arise when the facts investigated are too limited. Now, as regards 
recovery, the private and the poor patients are nearly on an equality—respectively 
44. per cent. and 46 per cent. of the numbers removed; but with regard to the 
persons removed who have not recovered, the figures are very different, 35 per cent. 
of the private patients against 16 per cent. only of the poor. The removal by 
death of the private lunatics is therefore 21 per cent., against 38 per cent. of the 
pauper lunatics. Respecting these discrepant ratios of wnrecovered cases, the 
Commissioners observe that :— 

“The number of private patients annually brought under our cognisance is, 
on an average, a little in excess of a third of that of pauper patients. The 
recoveries are nearly in the same proportion, being slightly in favour of the paupers ; 
but we see from the foregoing table that, in the removals of unrecovered cases, 
there is proportionally a great preponderance of private patients. To what extent 
this preponderance is due to the greater ability of the relatives of private patients 
to provide for them in a satisfactory manner at home, or to the pressure on their 
resources of the expense of the patient’s maintenance in the asylum; or, on the 
other hand, how far it is owing to the difficulty of properly providing for pauper 
patients in private dwellings, or to the impediments placed in the way of their 
removal by statutory regulations, it would be difficult to determine. 

“The two next statements embrace a smaller number of facts than the last, 
but the instructive manner in which the data are handled by the Scotch Board 
should stimulate the officials of Whitehall Place to follow an example so suggestive 
and significant. Preserving the figures, we have taken the liberty of dividing the 
Commissioners’ table into two, and of adding a column of ratios to each. These 
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tables represent the progressive history of all the patients admitted into the Scotch 
asylums in 1858, and traced during the seven following years. The tables, when 
they shall have been continued long enough, will be exhaustive of the asylum 
population of the year selected. There were 1,308 patients, 7.e., individuals, 
admitted during the year, 30 of whom had been discharged during the twelve 
months but were re-admitted before 31st December, 1858; hence the ‘ number 
of patients under treatment’—we should for clearness have preferred the term 
cases—is called 1,338. Similarly, the re-admissions which go to make up the 
total in the first column of the subjoined table for 1859 are 74; for 1860, 53; for 
1861, 37; for 1862, 43; for 1863, 26; for 1864, 26; and for 1865 they are 11. 


Progressive History of 1,808 Private and Pauper Lunatic Patients 
Admitted into the Scotch Asylums in 1858, so far as concerns Recoveries. 

















Number of Patients Number thereof 
under Treatment who Recovered in Ratio per Cent. 
during each Year. same Year. 

(Bo SUE Ge aon 1,338 338 2.5°3 
ODE Rich REM 898 194 21°6 
BO aaa end! 652 36 Bs 
CL ane ee 583 38 6°5 
SEI oicgntist Mas tate 531 19 a6 
"GEST, WER 496 24 4°8 
OGh uth kos: Ses 470 10 25 
Zs AR SER 9 449 4 156 





“The ratio column shows the yearly percentage which the second column of 
figures bears to the first. It confirms a well-known law in mental pathology—the 
rapid diminution in the chance of the patient’s recovery in proportion to the dura- 
tion of his attack. In the first year of admission one-fourth of the patients 
recovered ; in the second year one-fifth ; in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years 
the chances upon the average were reduced to one-twentieth; and the seventh and 
eighth years hopes of recovery were tending to rapid extinction. 

“During the eight years 182 were discharged ‘ unrecovered,’ that is 14 per 
cent. of the initial population of 1,308; the deaths were 338, or 26 per cent. on 
the same basis. 


Progressive History of 1,808 Patients Admitted into Scotch Asylums in 
1858, so far as concerns the Number Discharged Not Recovered, and the 
Number who Died. 











Dissheren Deaths during | “tothe Total” 
Unresovered during the Year Number of Patients. 
the Year. i under Treatment. 
DE piss vaisnsonnteeess> 68 108 Sz 
2 lh 28 a7 8°6 
UO! Sexvcratvwsseeene: 25 4 6 "9 
so a oe ee 28 29 5°0 
ia A, iattiieratee es co) 33 6°2 
OB, . eA atic. y 21 Pig: 
Ga Ve AA 10 12 2° 
"BD. dcivecaat ee 4 13 2°9 


ee 
“The ratio of deaths in each year is computed on the ‘number of patients 


under treatment’ and not upon the number of persons. ‘The death-rate, like the 
rate of recovery, diminished with the march of time, but in far less proportion, as 
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the figures plainly tell. Ifthe asylum population of every year could be exhaus- 
tively traced for the United Kingdom in the manner initiated in the Scotch returns 
for 1858, the nation would ultimately possess an invaluable contribution to the 
therapeutic and vital statistics of insanity. The recoveries in the Scotch establish- 
ment during the latest year returned, that is, in 1865, were 628 ; of these, 291 
were of male and 337 of female patients. 


Table of Recoveries from Lunacy of Private and Pauper Patients in the 
Public Asylums, Licensed Houses, Parochiai Asylums, and Poorhouses 
of Scotland in One Year. 

















Males. Females. | Both Sexes. 

Total number recovered in the year 1865 291 337 628 
Period of Residence when Discharged— 

MORON, TPO ie cs atocoeaeenaksscacses acer 16 16 22 

1 month and under 3 months ............ 86 89 ne 

3 months = Geel ashe  Wiscteaudkes 42, 86 158 

ae See See eet 49 59 108 

a re aie eo eee. 19 34 oe 

a x | ara ere 21 26 47 

EG tas 53 Be VORUS: scscsciasecsases 11 8 19 

2 years and under 3 year..............s000. 9 8 17 

3 7 yh alae te pantech 2 6 8 

Ove te OF Vers Scr se vtarrssienes net cate: 6 5 II 





“In the previous table it was shown that as the years ran on the chances of 
the patient’s restoration to mental health declined; here the law holds good of 
months. The most favourable anticipations, according to the results of the last 
tabulation, which we have every reason to believe are not abnormal, may be enter- 
tained of those who have been under asylum treatment for six months— 365, or 
58 per cent., recovered in that time ; under nine months the recoveries were 473, 
or 75 per cent.; before the twelve months had quite run out, 526, or 84 per cent. 
of the total restorations of 1865 had been effected. 

‘* Before concluding, there is one statement that ought not to be overlooked. It 
shows for the years 1858 to 1865 the monthly admissions, recoveries, and deaths 
in the Scotch establishments :— 














Admissions, 1858-65. Recoveries, 1858-65. Deaths, 1858-65. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. | Females. 
January... teveieatievers 369 418 125 172 136 119 
WEGDTUALY ..ccsncnssegsseosese 336 360 144, 189 150 115 
INPRO proc viscecchcessoncseucs eye: 477 148 189 124 Ley 
ME DEMEMe Gannt, Aeon ces 389 484. 134 183 148 117 
DEY eet cseacocscsise scsceseees 408 502 197 242 £7 ity 
WOON ITs las dedeecaiewsshes 470 514 156 226 118 108 
GE AOE FAIRE 446 514 167 223 102 118 
Wangnist . chiencsiespitsac. 393 501 173 212 93 93 
September» sisscsseseacse. 27a 383 140 213 83 95 
Octoberat casiswyriave 397 423 170 212 109 106 
INOVOIDD OR oo. eoissisdiveets 341 400 137 176 116 99 
POCO DEE an cestsenshyseuess 328 425 155 237 143 109 


_ | OO — | | 1 hl 


Ota ee ssassirme 4,621 5,361 1,846 .| 2,474 1,439 13313 
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“We have here nearly 10,000 cases, and it will be observed that the females 
admitted exceeded the males by 740, or 16 per cent., while the recoverics experi- 
enced by the female patients exceeded those of the males by 630, or 34 per cent. 
This preponderance in the favour of the female patients is noticeable at all 
seasons. Admissions and recoveries of both sexes attain their maximum in the 
summer months of May, June, July, and August, while mid-winter and spring are 
marked by a preponderance of deaths—the mortality being greatest in December, 
January, February, March, and April.” 


IV.—The French and English Budgets. 


From the Economist of the 29th December last. This article will be 
read with interest by those who are acquainted with General Balfour’s 
paper on the same subject, in vol. xxix, part 3, of the Journal :— 


“Most financial inquirers have looked at M. Fould’s statement, and it may be 
doubted whether one in a hundred or even one in a thousand have derived any 
information from it whatever. The maligners of the empire say that this obscurity 
is intentional. But, in fact, no desire to enlighten and no faculty of exposition 
would suffice to make clear to most men what M. Fould attempts to tell them. 
Eminent statistical writers much prefer the French accounts to the English. They 
tell us that their divisions are clearer ; their details more exact; their whole struc- 
ture neater and nicer. But they do not tell us what a clever statistician is not 
very apt to recollect,—the political cost at which this arithmetical prettiness is 
bought. 

“The French budget attempts three things which the English does not. First, 
it makes up what we may call the real revenue of each year and the real expenses of 
each year. The English system is very rough. We only regard (technicalities 
apart) what revenue is received at the head treasury during the year and what 
money has been issued from the head treasury for services and payments during it. 
It is in principle a cash account of income, and a cash account of outgoing. But 
the French are more elaborate. They impose a certain set of taxes for the year, 
but the whole of these taxes may not come to hand for months after the year. Our 
income tax, as every one knows, is very often months in arrear, and it is so with 
many taxes in all countries. Credits, for example, are given (like our malt credits) 
to various taxpayers, who are not expected to pay, and do not pay, till that credit 
is expired. Now, all such outlying moneys, say of the year 1866, the French 
financiers treat as belonging to the year 1866 ; they are not, indeed, received during 
it; but, still, they belong to it. Some one, during 1866, became liable to pay, 
either at the time, or hereafter, those sums, and so the State got richer. Just soon 
the other side of the account. Liabilities may have been incurred by the State for 
work done during the year, and those debts to pay are to be reckoned against the 
debts to come in. And, again, the French financier follows the expenditure to 
subordinate dispensers. Although the money may have been drawn from the head 
treasury, it may be lying in a minor one, and this, if not wanted for a liability of 
1866, a French financier would not treat as an outgoing of 1866. Why should he ? 
he would ask. It is a transfer, so to say, of a sum of money from a head office toa 
branch office. The accounts, therefore, of the Imperial Government resemble 
nothing so much as the accounts of careful shipowners. In these there are various 
‘voyages’ open at once, and money is not treated as actually expended merely 
because the captain has drawn for it: the voyage account stands open till all the 
freight earned has come in, till all the incurred liabilities are discharged, till the 
captain has accounted for all the money he drew from England and repaid the 
balance, if any. Substitute the ‘ exercise’ of the year for the voyage of the ship, 
and you have the Paris account-books with 1864, 1865, 1866 all open at once. 
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“ Again, the French try to show not what their casual income and casual out- 
going for the year is, but how much of each is due to permanent, and how much to 
temporary causes. A private person in his annual make-up usually states not only 
what he received, but also whether he is likely to receive it again; not only what 

he spent, but also whether he must spend it in future. He says :—‘ There was the 

trip to Rome, that need not come again ; and, on the other hand, there was a 200/. 
legacy, which will not come again either. Just so a French financier divides his 
accounts on both sides into ‘ ordinary and extraordinary,’ to show, if possible, what 
is the permanent state of the national finance, and what its perturbed and 
momentary state. 

*“ Lastly, to secure a sufficient time for all this elaboration, the French financier 
looks far into the future. The accounts for 1866 were presented to the Chambers 
last February, and those of 1868 will be discussed in a month or so. But though 
such distant anticipations may be careful, they cannot be correct. The world 
abounds in unforeseen events, and each great national event leaves its mark on the 
national finance. In consequence, this original budget (divided as it is into ordi- 
nary and extraordinary) has to be supplemented by the budget rectificatzf or ‘ cor- 
rected budget,’ and this, as now, in M. Fould’s, receives itself supplementary 
alterations and annotations. 

“ Every one who knows anything of the difficulty of explaining at all effectually 
even simple matters of account, will know that such elaborate figures as these can 
never be understood by many persons, and that even among those persons there are 
sure to be many wranglers about them. As to explaining them to the public, the 
attempt would be childish, and M. Fould does not attempt it. His reports are a 
sort of ‘minutes’ suitable to an office where every one has the accounts at hand— 
where any one can turn up any voucher he wants—where any one can ask for an 
explanation which he wants. But such reasoning as the following is not suitable 
to the general public :— 

“<The receipts in the budget for 1867, submitted to the Legislative Body, and 
voted by it in 1866, were based upon the amount of receipts realised in 1865. 
Now, as I have explained already, a comparison of the first eleven months of 1866 by 
a corresponding period of 1865, shows for 1866 an increase of 45,000,000 in the 
indirect revenues. When such a result is gained in a year that has been marked 
with trials of all kinds, we have a right to expect that in the following year the 
increase in the produce of the indirect taxes will not slacken. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to estimate at 90,000,000 the overplus to be carried to the rectified 
budget of 1867. 

* « Added to this sum 3,400,000 increase upon the direct taxes, 5,000,000 for 
the coast, woods, and the lands at Havre brought over from 1866, and nearly 
3,000,000 from some other sources, we may reckon upon sufficient resources to meet 
the expenses about to be enumerated, if we take into account the annulments which 
occur every year to diminish the total of open credits.’ 

“The world at large cannot criticise such reasonings as these ; it has no access 
to back figures; it must take them on trust if it takes them at all. 

“ But the political effect is, that the French nation can form no opinion about 
its finance. It is told too much, and in too abstract a form, and so knows nothing. 
The English Chancellor gives every year a rough popular account of the general 
state of things, and this can be broadly criticised and dealt with. And it is only 
so that a free nation can judge of its finance. If it attempts precision it ensures 
failure.” 


V.— Workhouse Death-rate in Childbirth. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette of the 25th January last :— 


“Soon after his accession to office Mr. Gathorne Hardy, as President of the 
Poor Law Board, moved for a return of the number and mortality of child-bearing 


Sa 
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women in the metropolitan workhouses. Considering how much had been said 
about the neglect or positive ill-treatment of the sick poor of London by the 
guardians and their officers, it seems strange that no light upon the question had 
been sought in this direction before. The condition of these poor women must 
naturally, under any circumstances, excite the liveliest sympathy. Now, what is 
their condition as disclosed by Mr. Hardy’s brief statistics ? 

“It appears there are thirty-nine workhouses in the metropolis, and during the 
year 1865 the number of cases of childbirth was 2,728, and that the deaths from 
that cause amounted to sixteen in the same year. These deaths occurred in nine 
workhouses only. The facts may be summarily expressed by naming only those 
places which experienced any mortality. Thus :— 











Number of Number of 
Cases Deaths 

of Childbirth. Therefrom. 
Thirty workhouses...........sssssee - 1,754 Nil 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields ............ 27 I 
St. Mary Obie ss onstivct eandvaniosen 306 2 
ELA UIE COREL ciactintsstedvendsacetsdcasnin 5 I 
St. Ramerss .. Maint enka died. 249 3 
PSIG EON <catasNstesesdecsvertenciitsonesio 91 5 
Bast Donon ocd scacounansniiackes 41 I 
WV est LOM AOH,....-c.cusetneg evo trouser 52 r 
WY Wnicecleaoel ta.nc.cstorceysensosscressasees 107 I 
St. George’s, Southwark ............ 96 I 





“Taking the aggregate numbers of both series, we find that the death-rate in 
childbirth for all the metropolitan workhouses was 6 per 1,000 cases. Is this a 
small or a large ratio? We cannot say until it is measured on some fair standard. 
To discover the means of a very exact comparison—so exact that all the conditions 
of the problem shall be rigidly alike—is difficult, and in London perhaps impossible. 
Some test, however, is supplied by the experience of one or two of the larger 
lying-in hospitals. There is Queen Charlotte’s, for instance, which possesses a great 
reputation as a school of obstetric practice. Dr. Brodie, in the Medico-chirurgical 
Transactions of 1864, has given the mortuary statistics of the last-named institution 
and of several kindred establishments. From that source the following figures 
have been drawn :— 





Years Cases Deaths eee 


of of in 1,000 Cases: 
Experience.| Childbirth. | Childbirth. | os Atinth. 





Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, 1857 to 1863 7 2,268 90 40°O 
Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, *57 ,, 61 5 6,521 169 26°C 


British Lying-in Hospital, *49,, ’61 13 1,581 1t 70 

The thirty-nine workhouses of London ’ 
ja BUS gas See MO Acichs } cd 16 6°0 

Out-door midwifery department, St. 8 as 10 ae 


George’s Hospital, 1856 to 1863 .... 
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** We must take the comparison here instituted for what it is worth; it may be 
urged with some truth in depreciation of the table that the figures which represent 
the metropolis relate to one year only, the other figures to several. Notwith- 
standing this, the ratios of the final column are certainly suggestive. Of the four 
in-door establishments named, the London workhouses exhibit the lowest death-rate. 
It is only when we reach the out-door cases of St. George’s Hospital that we 
discover a death-rate yet lower. The heavy mortality of Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital Dr. Brodie assigns to very special causes. Foremost is the great number 
of single women received there; the mortality of the unmarried being far beyond 
that of the married women in childbirth. The records of five-and-thirty years 
show that the death-rate of the latter is 18, and of the former 35 per 1,000 cases 
in Queen Charlotte’s. 

«A great mortality,’ says Dr. Brodie, ‘amongst unmarried women on their 
passage through the puerperal stage has always existed.” The depressing circum- 
stances necessarily incident to their unfortunate condition are sufficiently obvious. 
At the Rotunda Hospital, where the death-rate is fully four times that of the 
London workhouses, the authorities ‘ profess only to admit married women.’ The 
British Hospital approximates closely to the London workhouses by its low death- 
rate. This institution restricts its benefits to married women and to ‘ those in not 
larger numbers than about 120 annually.’ The eight years’ practice of the out- 
door midwifery department of St. George’s reveals a death-rate exactly one-half 
that assigned to the British Hospital and rather more than half that which occurred 
in the workhouses. Speaking of these out-patients, Dr. Brodie remarks, ‘ Women 
delivered at their own habitations, as I know by experience, are often living in the 
greatest filth and poverty, with only one room to accommodate the wants of a 
whole family, and yet, as will be seen, these patients do infinitely better than those 
who are removed to a spacious well-ventilated building, with every comfort and 
attention that can be desired.” This is certainly a very startling statement, and 
we should like to see some further explanation of it. 

* The death-rate in Queen Charlotte’s Hospital was, as we have shown, more 
than six-fold that deduced from the workhouse data of 1865. The child-bearing 
women of the zz-door pauper class are probably exposed before entering the work- 
houses as the time of parturition approaches to all or most of the depressing 
agencies which Dr. Brodie has indicated in regard to the females who avail 
themselves of the benefits of the institution to which he is professionally attached. 
We cannot pretend to say why the difference between the death-rates should be so 
great. We must here content ourselves with registering the facts. It is to be 
hoped, looking to the importance of the inquiry, that Mr. Hardy will push his 
researches a little further, and place before the public a wider range of statistics, 
extending over four or five years, say, and that their value may be enhanced by 
discriminating in his next return the married from the single women.” 


VI.— The Actual State of American Finance. 


From the Economist of the 22nd December last :— 


“The report of the Secretary of the Treasury at Washington is, in one respect, 
very unlike the budget speech of our Chancellor of the Exchequer. The interest of 
Mr. Gladstone’s great speeches is prospective ; men throng the avenues of the house, 
asking, What is the surplus, and what will he do with it? That surplus depends on 
his reckoning for the coming year,—is, in fact, the difference between the estimated 
revenue and the estimated expenditure for that year. But at Washington the 
finance executive has no control over the coming year. That lies with Congress. 
Our Chancellor of the Exchequer—being the representative of a ministry elected by 
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Parliament, and possessing a majority in Parliament—can act as a rule as he thinks 
best. But the Secretary of the Treasury in the United States is only the appointee 
of the President, who may or may not have a following in Cougress. Now, as we 
all know, Mr. Johnson has no effectual party in either house, and his ministry will 
have very little influence on what Congress may decide to do. The interest, there- 
fore, of the Secretary’s speech is historical ; it relates to the past year and its results. 
The modest retrospect which in England Chancellors of the Exchequer only formally 
propound, here makes in this case the principal interest. 

“The history, indeed, is very curious, and has this interest, that it zs history, 
and not anticipation. The principal objection which we make to Mr. McCulloch’s 
report is that he does not tell his story in quite the plainest way. A good many 
figures are accumulated, which do not help much. But he does not put quite by 
themselves the income derived from taxation, and the current expenditure. The 
balance between these is the cardinal item in finance, and should appear so that the 
eye cannot help reading it.. That item for the last financial of the United States is 
as follows :-— 








Revenue— £ £ 
MUG EIE Sb oid heme saprinceatounecagatacrgssasinonen 35,809,330 
DT siisscslescalldanethe a gered nce naa dBase 133,006 
eMail Ait 5 Lcd accsicinds stedantels sin antinanaliitn 394,952 
Endlewiall TOWORIIG.. 6. 0000i5 ss ccdivessesastvabeomecs 61,845,362 
PRE UIE oo sos rnnccannossiccsasavapcamancnenee 1354.23,875 
I1 1,606,525 
Expenditure— 
ORVAL SORT ICS aes sscrnschnnsteh-CisacepenncenaetGes 8,211,392 
Pensions and Indians _ ............sescsscesees 3,770,481 
What Pe par tare 5. oases scccas cxaapnegecsnee este 56,889,940 
Navy Fela si “iene dina ens Bee ai 8,664,827 
Interest on public debt .........ccseceerees 26,613,540 
£04,150,180 
RG sok sswnvenennsavsansnnoceat eens 7,456,445 





Note.—These figures are calculated at 4s. the dollar. 


And this shows, probably, the most unexampled fact in financial history. That a 
Government which one year ago had no znternal revenue at all, whose tax-gatherer 
never came to the homes, or intervened in the dealings of the people, should be able 
to raise 60,000,000l., or any such sum, is a miracle. In any other country the 
bare attempt would have caused arevolution. But in America these taxes are borne 
as patiently as taxes are ever borne in any country. There is no more idea of 
resisting them, than of declaring a monarchy. No endeavour has been made to 
sweeten the impost by nicety of adjustment, or by delicate selection. Congress 
simply laid a tax on everything it could think of, and let it hit whom it could. 
Yet this financial decimation of the people excites little murmuring. The 
Americans are little apt to imagine that the acts of their Government can be 
tyrannical. They are the acts of the persons for whom they voted, of their agents, 
and there is no semblance of the bitter feeling which prevails in most countries at 
taxes imposed by a superior authority felt or fancied to be other than the people. 
The Americans, too, have the money; everybody is well off, and everybody seem- 
ingly wishes that the Government should be well off also, 
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“ But this is not the whole of the retrospect which Mr. McCulloch is able to lay 
before us. He also gives us the quarter ending 30th September last. Thus :— 





Revenue— £ £ 
CRO ssn ncscpiccnicepphdannattssasai sscabaniatan 10,168,755 
RIO so ccsncy soit, seas REN otksdess 45,699 
ioe tam)... 2..ccctrneonteaetaenteonse odes 68,091 
MiCervi gl vO WeRe cine ccecssartonccaatsnnsensis 19,833,398 
Miscellaneous SOUrCES.....10,.1.seesrcereeereee 5,696,353 
—— 31,712,296 
Expenditure— 
CTE ERVLE! isiscdendet svivmscgiaestitas atid 253785745 
MING eee coc ncaa cass eageentaaate ore 2,269,506 
Whar CepamtneIib siinccesdinennnvioanintianse vqninaae 2,766,644 
Navy adencmnsnatndeeMasitecribe < i aS b 57 B22 
Enterest: om public debt .............ccecseoe 6,733,080 
- 15,811,786 
15,900,510 


“These results will not seem to many who have heard the superficial statement on 
the subject so good as they expected. An impression has gone abrvad that 
40,000,000/. has already been liquidated of the debt of the United States. But 
we are inclined to call Mr. McCulloch one of the bad advocates who impair a very 
good case by overstating it. In form, it is true that 40 millions sterling of 
American debt has been paid off since 31st August, 1865, when the debt was at its 
maximum point. But that payment was not made out of revenue. The United 
States, like many other people in extremity, overborrowed, and so had some money 
to pay back out of the produce of their loans. The whole funds applicable to the 
reduction of the debt from a legitimate surplus—from the real excess of revenue 
over expenditure—are shown in the above accounts. They are but 23,000,000. 

“Still, the financial condition indicated by these figures is very wonderful. If 
the United States could only raise revenue at the rate of the last quarter, they 
might have a surplus of 60,000,0001. by the 30th of June next. But, of course they 
will not continue to raise that revenue. Mr. McCulloch, as will be seen from the 
tables annexed to this article, proposes largely to reduce the taxation, and so to 
diminish the available surplus on the 30th June next to 31,000,000/. But it would 
be as reasonable to ask Mr. Gladstone what would be Mr. Disraeli’s budget, as to 
take Mr. McCulloch’s estimates to indicate the future policy of Congress. There 
are two great facts: one is the great fact of protection, tending to keep up the 
tariff by every means in its power, and eager to resist its reduction. The other is 
the natural impatience of taxation, which must tend to disincline men to pay to the 
highest and the most inconvenient taxes ever known. In appearance these two ten- 
dencies are opposed—the protectionist power will wish to maintain taxation ; the 
anti-paying power, of course, will wish to abolish it. But in many branches of 
revenue the two may co-operate. Many branches of internal revenue are the equi- 
valents of others in the customs revenue ; and against these the wish not to pay 
taxes, and the wish to keep out foreign goods, will at once combine. 

“Mr. McCulloch has excellent free-trade principles as far as he dares avow 
them. He lays down that each customs duty should have an equivalent excise duty. 
But his opinion is but speculative. By the present working of the American con- 
stitution no one person has the responsibility of, or the success of, the national finance. 
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The function is so distributed that you do not know where to find the duty. The 
Secretary of the Treasury writes a letter ; Congress refers that letter. to a committee ; 
the chairman of that committee is generally influential, and carries much of what he 
wishes ; the committee has considerable moral weight, and so, sinister interests, 
apart often carries what it wishes through Congress, and it becomes law if the 
President does not negative it. But the imperfection and complication are very 
plain. The Finance Minister says, ‘I must have such and such moneys, and. I 
propose to get ‘them thus and thus.’ Congress says, ‘You need not have these 
moneys, and what funds you require you shall get in a different manner.’ And in 
coming to this decision Congress is guided by a crowd of unknown persons; so that 
there is no real responsibility on any single person. Here the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer loses credit if the national balance is wrong; but the American nation 
cannot tell whom to blame if their finance is not satisfactory. 

“Upon principle it is not desirable to reduce the amount of the American debt 
wildly, and as if there were no other comparable evil in the taxes which were 
imposed so rapidly. Some are very injurious to wholesome industry, and others so 
irritating that no other nation would think of bearing them. It is said that if the 
debt is to be reduced at all, it must be reduced largely. The people must be 
interested in the policy, and they can only be attracted. by immediate and palpable 
effects. But. we confess to a rooted distrust of sensation finance. If these taxes 
ought to be reduced, the tax-payers will before long prove that they shail be so. 
They will convince the rest of the nation, and the endeavour to enlist them in a 
career of liquidation by theatrical attractions will fail as it deserves. The oppres- 
sive and restrictive taxes ought to be taken off, and the remaining surplus only 
applied to the relief of debt. Of such injurious taxes, the worst in reality are the 
highest protective duties in the tariff. These are mere bribes, taking industry from 
its right task and sending it to a wrong task. They lessen the real wealth of 
America by forcing it to a needless labour. They take out of the pocket of the 
Americans far more than their Government obtains, because much of their yield goes 
to.a fostered and subsidised industry. But we feel,—so natural is the doctrine of 
protection, so difficult and hard to learn is the seemingly simple doctrine of free 
trade,—that we must not expect these high tariff duties to be reduced, but, rather, 
we may be sure they are the very duties which the present Congress is sure to 
keep on. 

Ss The most obvious features of American finance are two. First, the enormous 
power of a country which has attained a large population, but which has still the 
best opportunities of nature. The United States have still the best possible land, 
the best mines, the best things above ground, the best things under ground, and an 
educated Anglo-Saxon race to make use of all of them. Such means and materials for 
production, and such skill in making, the world has never seen together. In con- 
sequence, wealth is created faster than ever before, and the Government can tax it 
much more readily. 

“‘ Secondly, there is not only a facility in obtaining money, but also a facility of 
getting rid of men such as Europe does not know. In England, if the State 
engages an employé, as a rule it keeps or it pensions him, We could not hope to 
engage people by the hundred thousand, and dismiss them by the hundred thousand. 
A person who gives up anything here rarely gets anything else. But labour and 
skill are so valuable in America that everybody finds something to turn to. Almost 
the whole of their vast army has been mustered out and cast loose. The generals 
are managing railways; the officers are practising at the bar; the men are artisans 
and clerks; all are earning and thriving. There has been no parsimony in the 
Government ; on the contrary they have voted 12,000,000/. sterling in ‘back 
bounties,’ that isin payment to early enlisters who did not get the full bounty which 
was given to those who came in at the eleventh hour, and partly we believe to negroes, 
who got little or nothing. We should like to hear Mr. Gladstone’s reply to a dis- 
contented colonel who asked him to give 12,000,000/. to insufficiently paid and 
retiring soldiers. We should not pay so munificently any more than we could 
dismiss as carelessly. 
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“ Much of Mr. McCulloch’s report is occupied with the state of the currency 
and the necessity of a resort to specie payments, but this we must reserve for future 
discussion. It is a great deal too delicate and involved to be dealt with at the con- 
clusion of this article. Upon the whole the position of the taxation is plain. The 
revenue is ample and debt can be rapidly paid off, but as yet the political questions 
cannot be solved, how much debt will Congress decide to pay off and how much 
revenue will it consent to raise.” 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1866, 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1866. 


The Registers of the Untrep Kineapom show that the births of 246,519 
children, and the deaths of 157,660 persons of both sexes, were registered in the 
three months ending on December 31st. 

The marriages of the United Kingdom in the quarter ending September 30th 
were 56,883. 

The death-rate of the United Kingdom is less than that prevailing in England 
and Wales. The several facts concerning the other divisions of the kingdom are 
set forth in the reports of the Registrar-General of Scotland and the Registrar- 
General of Ireland. 

The resident population of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the middle of 
1866, is estimated at about 29,935,404, The corrected death-rate of the quarter 
is 2°163 per cent. 


Enauanp :—Marniaces, Birtus, and Duatus, returned in the Years 
1860-66, and in the QuartTERs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1860-66 :—Numbers. 

















Years......... 66. "65. 64, 63. 62. 76, "60. | 
Marriages No. — 185,520 | 180,387 | 173,510 | 164,030 | 163,706 | 170,156 | 
Births........ »y | 793,188 | 747,870 | 740,275 | 727,417 | 712,684 | 696,406 | 684,048 | 


Deaths........ »> | 900,938 | 491,360 | 495,531 | 473,837 | 436,566 | 435,114 422,721 


Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1860-66, 


(I.) Marrraces:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 66. 65, 64, 63, 62. 61, 60. | 

last day of © |———|- | — | |_|} q_|qx~ 
March ........ No.| 37,576 | 36,835 | 37,988 | 35,528 | 33,953 | 33,274 | 35,150 
June guns »» | 48,523 | 45,772 | 44,599 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 
Septmbr..... ,, | 46,196 | 45,863 | 44,675 | 41,932 | 40,600 | 39,884 | 40,54] 
Decmbr. .... ,, — 57,050 | 53,125 | 51,904 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 
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Quarters of cach Calendar Year, 1860-66. 
(II.) Brrtras:—Numebers. 


Qrs. ended 66. 65. 64, 63, 62, 61, 60. 

LETTE C1 Mj ala | MAN RS Na SE SS OR AE AS AEDS a EE 
March........ No.| 196,737 | 194,287 | 192,947 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 
Jone =. ,> | 192,459 | 192,921 | 188,835 | 189,340 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 


Septmbr..... ,, | 178,982 | 181,642 | 181,015 | 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 185,010 | 179,020 | 177,478 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 











(III.) Dearas:—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 66, 65. 64, 63. 62. 61, 60. 

last day of | ee 
March ........ No.| 138,233 | 140,646 | 142,977 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 
co »> | 128,692 | 116,006 | 116,880 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 


Septmbr..... ,, | 116,826 ("113,404 | 112,223 | 1125504) 92,381 | 101,232.) 86,312 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 117,187 | 121,304 | 123,451 | 115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109-| 102,923 





England.—This Return comprises the Brrrus and Dzatus registered by 
2,200 registrars in all the districts of England during the autumn quarter that 
ended on December 3lst, 1866; and the Marriages in 12,901 churches or 
chapels, about 5,515 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established 
Church, and 641 Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on 
September 30th, 1866. 

The birth-rate was unusually high, the death-rate below the average, the 
marriage-rate above the average. The aspect of these returns is favourable in 
every respect. Marriages have abounded, births have followed in unusual numbers, 
and deaths, in spite of an imminent epidemic, have been less frequent than in the 
corresponding seasons of former years. Hygienic measures have been prosecuted 
with unusual activity, and apparently with good results. 

Marriaces.—There were marriedinthe summer quarter (ended 30th September) 
92,392 persons ; against 89,350 and 91,726 in the two corresponding periods of 
1864-65. Of marriages in London the number was 9,034. Lancashire exhibited 
a marked increase, the marriages in the last three summer quarters in the seat 
of cotton manufacture having been successively 6,534, 6,624, and 7,084. But 
while the marriage-rate prospered in the Manchester district, where the numbers 
in the three periods were 1,105, 1,200, and 1,278, it declined in Liverpool as the 
returns show; in the two previous summers 1,210 and 1,113 couples married, and 
last summer only 1,082. 

If the marriage-rate in England that prevailed last summer were maintained 
for a year, the proportion, to the population, of persons who entered wedlock would 
be 1°726 per cent. against an average of 1°621. Seventeen marrying persons in 
a thousand of the population is a high annual rate for the first nine months; but 
it would be low if it occurred in the autumnal quarter, namely, the last three 
months of the year, 

Birtus.—The number of children born last quarter (ended 31st December) was 
185,010 ; it exceeded by 6,000 the number of births in the autumn of 1865. ‘To this 
increase nearly the whole kingdom appears to have made more or less contribution ; 
but in Cornwall there was a very striking decrease of births, for the number fell 
in that county from 3,056 to 2, 647, a fact pasate to be accounted for except by 
active emigration, 
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Eneranp:—Annual Rates per Cent. of Pursons Marriep, Birrus, and 
Derartus, during the Years 1860-66, and the QuartTERs of those Years. 


Calendar Y Ears, 1860-66 :—General Percentage Results. 





ant Pee 66.” | epcep sin ceb) | "eal | (768. ] eae far, | tee, 





Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 21,210 — | 20,991 | 20,772 | 20,554 | 20,336 | 20,119 | 19,903 
in middle of 
each Year.... 














ee ort 

















Persons Mar- 














= 1°678 | 1°768 | 1°736 | 1°688 | 1°614 | 1°628 | 1°710 








ried Perct. 


Births .2~ 5; 3°56t)| 3°483°)'3°563..) 93°S61 123°539 | 3°504'| SOL Wwie4o7 
Deaths.... ,, 2°362 | 2%22at) Zoe] 9°385 | 2°305.| 2°147 1). 29163 | 270248 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1860-66. 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 





Mean 

















Qrs. ended "66. | ope rgs | 765. 64. 63. 62. 61. 60. 

last day of |_ _ i ied > 
March....Per ct.| 1°442 | 1°398 | 1°428 | 1°472 | 1°408 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1°422 
JUNE.:..... » 1°838 | 1°698 | 1°752 |-1°724 | 1°726 | 1°614 | 1°678 | 1°766 
Septmbr: ..; 1°726 | 1°62 | 1732) 104 )ol6h6 | 9:582)) 1°oy0 1, pee 


Decmbr. ,, — 1°981 | 2°148 2-022 | 1°996: | 1°890 | 1°906 | 2°012 


(IJ.) Brrtus :—Percentages. 


Qrs. ended | 66. |scnrpe | ’65. | “64. | *63. | 62, | ‘el. | 60. 

Lieb AR OP Yh necrcrn ge Wee ahd ea Sg ys ge ee ee 
March....Per ct.} 3°776 | 3°644 | 3°768 | 3°740 | 3°691 | 3°644 | 3°700 | 3°707 
PNG ws a0c,s 9:5 3°644. |. 3°620 | .3°691 | 3°65. 1 3°700 | 3°665 | 3°690 a ole 


Septmbr. ,, 3°344 | 3°343°}3°429 | 3°453. |.3°343 |) .3°365./:3°388 [S267 
Decmbr. _,, 3°447 | 3°322 | 8°370 | 3°376 | 3°428-| 3°300 | 3°272 7° 3230 


(IIl.) Dearus :—Percentages. 


M ¢ 
Ore. ended |) 66. | ona sae | 768. | POR 63, | ’62. | ’6l. 80. 
56-’65. 
last day of i a 
March....Per ct.| 2°653:| 2°504 | 2°728 | 2°772 | 2°538 | 2°443 | 2°453 | 2°481 
June ....... » | 2°437 | 2°186 | 2-220 | 2-260 | 2°308 | 2°121 | 2-147 | 2°237 
Septmbr. ,, | 2°182 | 2°002 | 2°141 | 2:141 | 2°169 | 1-800 | 1-994 | 1-718 


Decmbr. ,, | 2°184 | 2°205 | 2°284 | 2-349 | 2°213 | 2-230 | 2-064 | 2°043 
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The annual birth-rate in the quarter was high; it was 3-447 per cent. against 
an average of 3°322. 

In thirteen large towns in the United Kingdom the births in the last quarter 
were relatively to population most numerous in Leeds, where the birth-rate per 
- annum was as high as 4°318 per cent. In Sheffield the rate was not much lower, 
having been 4°198; in Glasgow it was 4°024; it did not touch 4 per cent. in 
Hull, but was 3-963 ; in Liverpool it was 3°873; in Salford 3°854; in Birmingham 
3°739 ; in Newcastle-on-Tyne 3°624; in London 3°571; in Manchester and Edin- 
burgh it slightly exceeded 3°5, and in Bristol did not attain that point. 

INCREASE OF PopuLAaTION.—The deaths last quarter were 117,187; and as 
the births were 185,010, the balance was in favour of population, and the natural 
increase 67,823. 

The emigration* of the December quarter from ports in the United Kingdom, 
where emigration officers are stationed, comprised 32,909 persons; these being 
nearly as many as in the same period of 1864, but much fewer than in that of 
1863 or 1865. Of that number about 11,351 were of English, 2,676 of Scotch, 
14,666 of Irish origin. Giving round numbers, 26,000 out of the 33,000 were 
destined to the United States, of whom 7,000 were English, and 13,000 Irish. 
The main current of emigration being westward, Liverpool was the chosen port of 
embarkation to 21,000. Only 2,954 persons left the Thames. From London and 
Liverpool, emigrants for Australia went in nearly equal numbers. 

PRICES, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—The price of wheat has been con- 
stantly rising for two years ; and in the last three months of 1866, when it was on 
an average 56s. 8d. per quarter, it was much higher than it had been since the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1862. The average prices of beef by the carcase at Leadenhall 
and Newgate Markets were 43d. per lb. for inferior, and 7d. for superior qualities, 
They showed a slight tendency to decline from the high prices that had ruled in the 
summer. The prices of mutton fell; the lowest and highest averages were respec- 
tively 54d. and 73d.; they were lower than they had been previously since the 
early part of 1865. Potatoes were dear. The mean price of the best at the 
Waterside Market, Southwark, was 107s. 6d. per ton. Prices ranged from 85s. to 
130s., and were higher than they had been for three years. 

The average number of in-door paupers relieved on the last day of each week 
was 133,979, a number which is more by five or six thousand than it had been in 
the corresponding period of either of the two previous years. Out-door paupers 
were 734,312 against 725,259 in the autumn of 1865. 

The close of the September quarter was distinguished by much rain and the 
want of sunshine, and by south-west winds which had long prevailed. In the 
first week of October the barometer rose, the wind changed to north-east, and the 
mean temperature for eleven days was 8° above the average. This was followed by 
a week of cold weather. From 19th October to the end of the quarter the tem- 
perature was in excess without any considerable interruption, except from 28th 
November to 2nd December, in which period the weather was cold. 

October closed with variable weather, sometimes with fog, at others, with rain, 
and occasionally white frosts at night. In the beginning of November barometric 
pressure exhibited great fluctuations; snow fell in Scotland; and throughout the 
month the weather was changeable. In December there was frequent rain, and 
there were very heavy gales from the south-west; but the month was unusually 
mild for the season. The last two months were favourable for agricultural 
operations. In November ploughing and sowing made great progress, except in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, where about the middle of the month were extensive 
floods ; aid at the end of the year the pastures were of a fresh green, and food for 
cattle was abuudant. 


* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigration 
Commissioners: Of 32,909 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 2,342 cases 
which have been distributed by calculation. 
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At Greenwich in each month the mean temperature was above the average. 
It was 51°3° in October, 44°3° in November, 42°9° in December; the mean of the 
quarter was 46°2°. Rain fell to the amount of 5°4in. in the quarter, which is 
1°7 in. below the average. 


Consots, Provistons, Pauperism, and TeMPERATURE, in each of the Nine 
Quarters ended 31st December, 1866. 








Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average} Price of Meat per a at rey Of (== eee 
0 Leadenhal otatoes ues 
Quarters Wheat } and Newgate Markets (York ie A e Bee of | Mean 
of : ae. . 1e Number of Paupers 
per (by the Car case), Regents) ‘ soewed-en ahs Tem 
ending meee patie with the Mean Prices. DP ae last day of each week. | pera- 
Panes Rneland|i= “0 a0. = a aes AWanersidé ture. 
| wates, | Beef. | Mutton. | soutiiwark, | T-door. | Out-door. 
1864 $. 8. 8. 6 
31 Dec. 80—95 | 128,322 | 771,879 | 43°7 
87 
1865 
31 Mar. 85—97 | 142,329 | 813,371 | 36°5 
gI 
30 June 90—115 | 125,846 | 776,016 | 56°2 
102 
30 Sept. 65—100 | 117,172 | 719,589 | 62°5 
85 
31 Dec. 60—90 | 129,036 | 725,259 | 46°0 
75 
1866 
31 Mar. 55—90 | 139,646 | 759,402 | 41-2 
72 
30 June 60—95 123,657 | 734,139 153°0 
17 
30 Sept. 75—120 | 120,955 | 717,553 | 58°9 
97 
31 Dec. 85—130 | 133,979 | 734,312 | 46°2 
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DEATHS; AND THE STATE OF THE Pusric HEALTH.~-117,187 deaths were 
registered in the 92 days ending on the last day of the old year, and the mortality 
was at the annual rate of 2°184. The mortality is thus lower than the average by 
021, and not higher than the mortality of the last summer quarter, when it was 
raised by cholera in East London, in Liverpool, and in some other towns. 

The chief characteristic of the season is the diffusion of cholera over the remotest 
parts of the kingdom, and its restricted ravages everywhere except where the 
people are living in the open violation of the laws of health. In London 834 deaths 
by cholera were returned, and in the districts around a small number: in Godstone 
5, Dartford 1, Rochester 2, Lewes 6, Brighton 3, Southampton 2. In the Eastern 
and South-Midland counties the disease is scarcely noticed; in Devonshire, Exeter 
and its environs suffered to some extent; thus, 8 persons died of the disease in 
St. Leonard ; 30 in Kenton, including 26 in the county lunatic asylum. The 8 


——— eo 
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deaths in St. Leonard occurred close to the river Exe, which receives all the sewage 

of Exeter, and is dammed up by a weir at the fatal point. The deaths in the 

lunatic asylum demand explanation. Teignmouth on the coast had 7 deaths 

from cholera ; Brixham, the fishing town at the entrance of Torbay, supplied with 

bad water, 30; a small parish in the Crediton district called Zeal-Monachorum, 

on a tributary of the Tay, 15; St. George in Bedminster 12. These isolated out- 

breaks were rendered fatal by local causes. In the midland counties of the north 

and west a few deaths are noticed. In Chester (Great Boughton) 83 deaths from 

cholera, 42 from diarrhoea occurred ; the water with singular irrationality having 

been for some time taken at a point in the river immediately below the inflow of 
several of the town sewers. Cholera, which had been so fatal in Liverpool, sub- 

sided after having caused many deaths, and the epidemic caused 30 deaths in the 

township of Ince, where the water was bad, but scarcely touched Manchester or 

Salford. In Doncaster, with sewage in the waters, it raised the mortality above — 
the average. Three fatal cases of cholera occurred at Beverley ; the first case, that 

of a man, was imported; the others were respectively the wife who had attended 

the man, and the wife’s sister by whom the wife had been attended. Due pre- 

cautions should be inculcated in such cases. Hull and Sculcoates, which in former 

epidemics suffered so severely, now escaped with comparative impunity. In many 

towns and colliery villages of Durham and Northumberland cases of cholera 

occurred in considerable numbers ; 107 persons died of cholera in Tynemouth and 

27 of diarrhea. The hygienic conditions are of the worst description and the 

authorities often appear to slumber in the presence of danger. While the industry 

of Wales is making rapid strides, its sanitary condition is rapidly deteriorating, as 

due arrangements are not made for the accommodation or instruction of an in- 

creasing population; and thus in a country every way by nature favourable to 
health, both as regards air and water, epidemics find footing and prove destructive. 

In Tredegar sub-district 82 persons died of cholera; in Ystradyfodwg 24; in 
Aberdare 29; in Ystradgunlais 50; in Llangafelach 31; in Swansea 55; in 
Holywell, where a well was polluted with sewage, 89; in Carnarvon 70; in Holy- 

head 25. Following fevers and other zymotic diseases there can be no question of 
the evil, which may well attract the attention of Welsh patriotism. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60 ; in the Year 1866; in the 
Autumn Quarter of 1865; and in the Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn 


Quarters of 1866. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 
































Divisions. 1865. 1866. 

Ten Years, sd | aa 
1851-60. |} Autumn Year Winter | Spring | Summer] Autumn 
ys Quarter. * |Quarter.| Quarter.| Quarter.) Quarter. 
Wi PRIOR TS ae i965 00.9 4 sankasvdbdeaxts 23°63 || 24°05 || 26°30 | 26°66 | 25°29 | 28°86 | 24°38 
11. South-Eastern counties ....| 19°55 || 19°44 || 19°42 | 21°85 | 19°81 | 18°11 | 17°90 
111. South Midland ~ | 20°44 || 20°79 || 20°14 | 22°85 | 21°03 | 17°62 | 19°07 
Iv. Eastern counties ............... 20°58 || 19°60 || 20°13 | 23°19 | 21°61 | 18°10 | 17°62 
v. South-Western counties .....| 20°01 || 18°81 || 20°88 | 23°85 | 21°86 | 17°30 | 18°52 
vi. West Midland - | 22°35 || 21°89 || 22°01 | 26°54 | 24°16 | 17°48 | 19°84 
vir. North Midland ,, ...{ 21°10 || 20°55 || 20°77 | 24-01 | 22°58 | 17°58 | 18°89 
vit. North-Western __,, | 25°51 || 28°93 || 29°21 | 33°84 | 28°74 | 27°31 | 26°96 
EBNF) 1S ge May Ae a 23°09 || 24°86 || 25°63 | 29°60 | 27°59 | 22°03 | 23°28 
x. Northern counties .....:...... 21°99 || 23°03 || 23°90 | 24°43 | 23°95 | 21°95 | 25°27 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 20°41 || 22°79 | 23°92 | 23°45 | 22°31 | 21°49 
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The returns contain many examples of the efficacy of hygienic measures, and 
afford strong proofs of the doctrine that if England has suffered less from cholera 
in the present year than the Continent, or less than England herself in former 
years, it is mainly due to changes which all Europe can appreciate and adopt. 

Among other instances the Black country, as it is called, about Wolverhampton 
may be cited. The epidemics of 1849 and 1854 destroyed in five districts more 
than three thousand lives, while in the year 1866 the mortality has been incon- 
siderable. ‘The water was formerly impure and could only be obtained with difficulty 
in a country covered with pits and works. But the people with commendable 
energy have brought good waters from a distance, and are reaping the advantages 
of the change in Wolverhampton, Bilston, and the other towns. 


Awnuau Rats of Mortatity per Cent.in Town and Country Districts of 
EnGLanp in each Quarter of the Years 1866-64. 





"66-65. 


Population Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
Area Enumerated. Cikies in each Quarter of the Years 
in. Statue, , a ee ee 
ending | 
ili 1861. 1866. |,.7°2" | 1865. | 1864. 


In 142 Districts,and [iune. ..| 2°967 | 2°680 | 2°881 | 2°980 
56 Sub- districts, June ....| 2°641 | 2°322 | 2°339 | 2°412 
comprising the 8,287,151 | 10,930,841 Sept. ....) 2°515 | 2°237 | 2°387 | 2°386 
Chief Towns v..... Dee. ....| 2°482 | 2-460 | 2°564 | 2°615 














Year ....| 2°639 | 2°425 | 2°543 | 2°598 


Year ....| 2°010 | 1°989 | 2°080 | 2°107 


























In the remaining 
a March ..| 2°252 | 2-295 | 2°514 | 2-512 

é x June ....} 2°170 | 2°024 | 2°049 | 2°070 
land and Wales, }| 34,037,732 9,135,383 Sept. ...| 1-755 | 1-736 | 1-828 | 1833 


comprising chiefly 
Small Towns and Dee. ....| 1°863 | 1-901 | 1°927 | 2°014 


Country Parishes 


Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the 
year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 
for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365:25 days in leap year. 





The mortality in all the country districts of England was at the rate of 19; 
in the town districts at the rate of 24, in 1,000; but in both town and country 
below the average in nearly an equal degree. In the divisions the mortality of the 
quarter was lowest (18) in the eastern and south-eastern counties; highest in the 
northern counties (25), and in Lancashire and Cheshire (27), where the rate exceeded 
that of London (24). 

The thirteen great towns of the United Kingdom‘ stand thus arranged in the 
order of mortality for the quarter : Bristol 21, Birmingham 22, Hull 23, London 24, 
Sheffield 24, Salford 26, Leeds 28, Glasgow 29, Manchester 30, Edinburgh 30, 
Liverpool 33, Dublin 34, Newcastle-on-Tyne 37. 
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‘Poputation 3 Brrtus, Deatus; Mean Temperature and Rainrauy tn last Autumn 
Quarter, in Thirteen Large Towns. 





‘ : Annual Rate - Mean Rainfall 
Ponen i a eee to 1,000 Living oP g | Temperature i - 
s -« | the 13 Weeks ending in nches in 
Cities, &e. the Middle: | 18 Weeks | 1 nce | 20th Dec., 1866, - | 18 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
the Year | 29th Dec., | 29th Dec., | ag ae 
1866. 1866, 1866. be ol Le ake aa 


Births. Deaths. 1866. 1866. 








T'otal of 13 large towns....| 6,122,894 | 55,173 | 40,272 36°34 26°53 459 


8°0 

ee eee 3,067,536 | 27,033 | 18,456 | 35-71 | 24-38 | 46-6 5d 
Bristol (city) ccs cesses. 163,680 | 1,412 864 | 34°62 | 21:19 | 47-7 9°3 
Birmingham (borough)....) 335,798 | 3,128 | 1,815 | 37°39 | 21°69 46°1 6°4 
Liverpool (borough) ........ 484,337 | 4,674 | 4,000 | 38°73 | 33°15 48°9 4:7 
Manchester (city) ............ 358,855 | 3,188 | 2,644 | 35°10 | 29°57 45°] | 121 
Salford (borough) ...........) 112,904 | 1,084 736 | 38°54 | 26°16 45°9 12°1 
Sheffield (borough) _........ 218,257 | 2,283 1,329 | 41°98 | 24°44 45°0 8°2 
Leeds (borough)................ 228,187 | 2,455 1,617 | 43°18 28°44: 45°7 8°9 
all (porough) ..0.....:...... 105,233 | 1,089 |: 602 | 39°63 22°96 — = 
| ont - Tyne 122,277 | 1,104 | 1,118 | 36-24 | 36-70 | 44-2 Ae 
Edinburgh (city)... 175,128 | 1,530 | 1,303 | 35-07 | 29°86 AAeZ 6:0 
Glasgow (city) .s.....0000.. 432,265 4,334 3,122 | 40°24 25°99 447 13°1 
‘Dublin (city and some|| 378 4g7 | 1959 | 2,666 | 24-69 | 33-60 | 46-0 Ae'f 

Fo 62 92) | ee | 








THE YEAR 1866. 


In the United Kingdom 1,013,070 births and 665,859 deaths were registered 
in the twelve months, thus making the natural increase 347,211, or at the rate of 
951 daily. The recorded number of emigrants was 204,882, or 561 daily. The 
difference between the emigrants and the registered natural increase. was 390 daily. 

The birth-rate per 1,000 of the year was 35°47, the death-rate 23°03, for the 
United Kingdom, after a correction for the defective registration of Ireland.* 

The birth-rate per 1,000 of England proper was 35°51, the death-rate 23°62, 
the numbers for the previous year, 1865, are 35°63 and 23°41 ; the shade of excess 
in the death-rate of 1866 being due to cholera, for the mortality is lower in all the 
divisions except those in which cholera prevailed. 

The eleven divisions may be thus arranged in the order of annual mortality : 
the deaths per 1,000 were in the south-eastern counties 19, eastern counties 20, 
south-midland counties 20, south-western counties 20, north-midland counties 21, 
west-midland counties 22, Monmouthshire and Wales 23, northern counties 24, — 
Yorkshire 26, London 26, north-western counties (Lancashire and Cheshire) 29. 


* In calculating the birth-rate and death-rate, one-third has been added to the 
births, one-fourth to the deaths registered in Ireland ; so that, while the registered 
births and deaths are 1,013,070 and 665,859, the estimated numbers corrected for 
defective registration in Ireland become 1,061,819 and 689,273. The natural 
increase on the corrected numbers was 1,020 daily, and the difference between the 
emigrants and the natural increase on the corrected numbers was 459 daily. 
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Eyetanp: — Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 80th September 
1866-64 ; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 31st December, 



























1866-64. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, - 80th September. 
caisined ecties in 1861. 
ngiand an ales. 
7" Statute Acres.| (ps rsons.) 66. "65 64. 
Nox f (Mol ter 1 ae 
ENGL. & WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 46,196 | 45,863 | 44,675 
T; MEIGH GOD. Viet Gensseeunks 77,997 | 2,803,989 9,034 8,982 | 8,581 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 3,896 3,696 3,689 
m1. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 2,292 2,334 2,214 
TV; Master eccteen bck 5214,099 | 1,142,562 | 1,750 1,851 1,702 
v. South-Western... 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3,267 3,374 3,253 
vi. West Midland ........) 3,865,332 | 2,486,568 | 5,280 5,307 5,332 
vit. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 | 2,493 2,356 2,435 
vit. North-Western....,...| 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 | 8,073 7,644 7,597 
PK, “VM OPRSIPO ye sosrsscitseen 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 5,001 5,070 4,801 
Ki ANGPtREPA: .icccrecdes... 3,492,322 | 1,151,372 a hag 2,734 2,464 
xI. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 | 2,583 2,615 2,607 
7 8 9 10 ite! 12 13 


BrrtTHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 














DIVISIONS. 3lst December. 3lst December. 
England and Wales. 
i lahat 66. 65. 64. | 66. | °65. | 64. 
= he, © Mey e-  e aees a ee ae ae ee 
Ena@up. & WALES.... Totals| 185,010 | 179,020 | 177,478 }117,187 {121,304 }123,451 
Te AGING OW wis ctuestovaeesst. 27,033 | 26,544 | 25,677 118,456 | 18,393 | 19,788 
11. South-Eastern ........ 16,552 | 16,577 |. 1172 8,945 | 9,595 | 9,438 
m1. South Midland........ 11,233 | 10,772 | 10,716 | 6,400 | 6,942 | 7,521 
TV. (UASUCEI ih cick Nase cos seat 9,270 8,925 9,211 614%. | 0,411, |} 6,062 
v. South-Western ........ 14,147 | 14,162 | 14,214 | 8,657 | 8,775 | 9,572 
vi. West Midland ........ 23,218 | 22,284 | 22,304 | 13,1415 | 14,284 | 15,297 
vu. North Midland........ 11,266 | 10,853 | 10,961 6,340 | 6,858 | 6,883 
vir. North-Western........ 28,377 | 27,624 | 27,176 121,880 | 23,097 | 20,675 
Ix. Yorkshineccceeie 20,436 | 19,545 | 19,401 ]| 12,644 | 18,340 | 13,228 
m, Norte .OS ae 12,071 | 11,6389 |-11,598 | 8,078 | 7,234 |. 6,923 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 11,407 | 11,095 | 11,048 | 7,525 | 7,075 | 8,076 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1866. 
By JAMES GLAISHER, HsqQ., F.R.S., fe., Secretary of the Meteorological Society. 


The last quarter closed with an excess of rain, a great absence of sunshine, and 
long continuance of south-west winds. In the first weck of this quarter the wind 
changed to north-east, the atmospheric pressure increased to above its average, 
having been long below it. The temperature of the air till the 11th day of 
October was in excess to the average daily amount of 3°; a short period of cold 
weather set in and continued for a week, the deficiency of temperature below the 
average ainounting to 33° daily. From this time, 19th October, to the end of the 
quarter the temperature was generally in excess, with, however, a few exceptions, in 
which for a few cays together the weather was cold, the longest of these periods 
was from 28th November to 2nd December, during which the temperature was on 
the average 53° too low daily. The average daily temperature of the 74 days 
ending 31st December was 1°°9 or nearly 2° in excess. 


The month of October closed with variable weather, partly foggy and raining, 
with occasional white frosts at night. 


At the beginning of November the fluctuations in the barometric pressure were 
very great, snow fell in Scotland and the weather was changeable throughout the 
month. 


The month of December began with low temperature and barometric pressure, 
with great and frequent variations of pressure within short periods, very heavy 
gales of wind from the south-west; rain fell frequently and above the average in 
amouut at most places, and the month was unusually mild for the season. 


By the end of October the general harvest was completed ; a small portion 
of the crops in the furtherest north were not gathered till towards the end of 
November. 


In November the operation of ploughing and sowing made great progress every- 
where, except in Yorkshire and Lancashire, where the land was flooded to a great 
extent about the middle of the month and stopped all progress. In the month 
there were many complaints about the potato disease, and it was stated that 
a large portion of the crop had been destroyed. In December it was stated that 
the early sown wheat appeared generally healthy ; there was an abundance of food 
for cattle, and at the end of the year the meadows and pastures wore a fresh green 
hue, more like their usual appearance in spring than at the end of the year. 


The month was favourable for agricultural operations, 


At GREENWICH the mean temperature of October was 51°38, being 1°°6 above 
the average of the preceding 95 years, 0°°8 above the average of 25 years, and 
higher than any year since 1863, when the temperature was 51°°6. 


The mean temperature of November was 44°°3 being 19-9 above the average of 
the preceding 95 years, 0°°3 above the average of 25 years, and 1°°5 below that of 
last year. 


The mean temperature of December was 42°-9, being 3°8 above the average 
of the preceding 95 years, 2°°5 above the average of 25 years, and higher than 
any year since 1863, when the temperature was 43°2. 


The mean high day temperatures for October was below the average to the 
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amount of 0°°5, and those for November and December were above the averages to 
the respective amounts of 1°°3 and 2°38. 


The mean low night temperatures for the three months were above the 
averages to the respective amounts of 1°-6, 0°-5, and 1°°7. 


Therefore the days were cold and the nights were warm in October, but the 
days and nights were both warm in November and December. 


The daily range of temperature was 2°1 below its average in October, and 


November and December were above the averages to the respective amounts of 0°'8 
and 0°7,. 


The fall of rain for the three months was below the average to the respective 
amounts of 0°7 in., 0°9 in., and 0°1 in. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
November, constituting the three autumn months, was 50°-7, being 0°:1 above 
the average of the preceding 25 years. 


gS EE I EE ET SS 




















Temperature of ‘Tn att Weight 
Wastic | of Vapour 
: ina 
3 f ; 
: : Dew Air— . Cubic Foot 
2 Byaponation: Point. Daily Range. Vapenr. of Air. 
1866. Water eee 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | of the Diff. | - Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
,, | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
95 25 25 25 25 25 25 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° ° ° c ° iS a ie Sk ° In. In. Gr. Gr. 
Oct. ......| 51°3 | +1°6) +0°8 | 49°8 | +1°39 48°2 | 41°89 12°5 | —2:1] 55°0 | °838 [4-022] 3°8 | 4+0°1 
Nov. ......| 44°3 | +1°9} +0°3 § 42°2 | +0°57 89°7 | —O0°24 12°5 | 40-8] 45°3 | °244 |—-008] 2°8 0:0 
Dec. ......| 42°9 | #8°8] 4+2°5 7 41°3 | +2°49 39°3 | +2°2) 10-2 } +0°7]} 42°2 | -2406 14-0177 2°8 | +0°2 














eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Ss a 


Mean...... 46°2 | +2°4] +1°2 | 44-4 | +1°49 42-4 ) 41°39 11°7 | —O°2] 47°5 | -274 14-010} 3:1 | +0°1 























Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. : 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. Hoe | Number of Nights 
1866. zontal it was Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- ; Aver- Aver- Aver-} ofthe | At or |tween ing | in 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age off Air, {below} 30° pre at ae 
25 25 25 51 30°. | and Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
In. In. Gr. | Gr. In. | In. | Miles. ° ° 
OCteasins: 90 + 3 729°983 |+°2477 5421} +49 2:1 |-—0°79— 186 3 11 17 | 248 | 54°38 
Nov. ......| 84 | — 5 §29°792/+:'044) 548] + 19 1:5 |—O°99 333 12 14 4 § Q1:1 46°9 
WMECw a.tee 87 | — 1 429°790;—-042) 549| — 8 Fy 1:8|—O°1l— 3840 a 16 4 | 21:0 | 497 
Sum | Sum §| Mean { Sum | Sum |} Sum fLowest! Highst 
Mean...... 87 | — 1 $29°838)/—-083} 546] + 1 5:4] —1°7 286 26 41 25 | 21°0 | 54°3 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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Thunder was heard but lightning was not seen on the 24th of November at 
Wisbeach. On the 7th of December at Guernsey; on the 15th at Cockermouth ; 
and on the 30th at Helstone. 
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Enatanp :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1866. 

















1 2 oT 5 6 7 8 9 
M ee Mean | Mean 
N bisteave of a panes? LS Monthly} Daily Meee Mean 
AMES Dry Air Reading Reading of Tem- Range | Range Tem- Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the perature of of |Peradure! oe ty. 
Seerone. ue alone na is oo Tem- | Tem- se midity. 
the Sea, ho et  iperavore perature, 2°’ 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey ............| 29°727 | 65°5 | 33:0 | 82°5 | 22°6 | 6°7 | 50°44] 88 
Barnstaple ............ 29 972 | 70:0 | 82°0 | 88:0 | 81°8 | 10°5 | 50°2 85 
Osborwe:, 5.8.5.6 ss: 29-645 | 71°5 | 29°0 | 42°5 | 31°5 | 11°4 | 48°5 | 86 
Royal Observatory| 29°744 | 68°1 | 26°5 | 41°6 | 32°9 | 11°7 | 46°2 | 87 
Royston v..csssessee: 29737 | 74:0 | 26-8 | 47-2 | 34-7 | 12-4 | 46-0] 86 
Lampeter ............ 29-724 | 72°5 | 27°4 | 45-1 | 381°8 | 12-0 | 47-4) 86 
Diss (Norfolk) ....| 29°698 | 77°5 | 22:0 | 55°5 | 39:2 | 12°6 | 46°7 | 82 
DOE BY scree yes cacesecies 29690 | 66:0 | 28°0 | 38:0 | 81°3 | 12°0 | 40°38 85 
Manchester ........ 29 690 | 66°8 | 27°0 | 39°8 | 33°5 | 13°6 | 44°8 | 85 
WAKCHOIA . coscoeene: 29°773 | 62°7 | 16°7 | 46°0 | 38-2 | 11°8 | 45°4 84 
Stonyhurst............ 29 643 | 65:0 | 15°6 | 49°4 | 33°3 | 10°7 | 45-0 | 87 
North Shields ....| 29°691 | 57°8 | 27°5 | 30°3 | 26°3 | _8°1L | 44:0 | 83 
10 aa 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
NAMES gett 
: : Amount 
OF arent Relative Proportion of of ee ‘ ; 
S . timated ay moun 
ae Strength : N. K. 8. W. as el tt 
in. 
Guernsey ............. 4 °5 7 6 8 | 10 59 43 7:2 
Barnstaple ............ ga 5 6 7) TAS 4°7 59 11°5 
Osborne. iiic.c....- 0°5 5 5 9) | 12 6°3 4A, 55 
Royal Observatory] 0°6 5 4 |10 | 12 6°9 41 5 4: 
TROY SHOU: .cssties.ss-. = 6 2 9 | 14 6°5 49 5°5 
Lampeter ........... O°7 4, 5 11 11 4 7 58 9:8 
Diss (Norfolk) ....} 1:0 4, 5. Gal pale tak 6°3 = LS 
Dar yeariiciiesinns: _— 4. 5 Ee ag) — 53 8°3 
Manchester ........ -- 4, 6 | 12 8 7° 57 12-4 
Wakefield ............ TZ 5 4 tg 6:9 56 9-1 
Stonyhurst....cc) 1077 7 5 Sie] ale 7°6 57 20-7 
North Shields 1°5 8 3 6 | 13 oyna 46 5°8 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QuaARTER 


ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1866. 


Scotland, for the purposes of registration, is divided into 1,014 districts; and 
this return comprises the Brrrus, Deatus, and MarriaGes registered in these 
districts (with the exception of the inaccessible island of St. Kilda) during the 
quarter ending 31st December, 1866. From these it would appear that births, 
deaths, and marriages have all been above the average of the corresponding 
quarter of the ten previous years. 

Brrtus.—-27,765 births were registered in Scotland during the fourth quarter 
of 1866, being in the annual proportion of 352 births in every 10,000 persons 
of the estimated population. This is considerably above the average proportion of 
the quarter during ten previous years, which only yielded the proportion of 338 
births in every 10,000 persons. In England, also, during the same period, the 
births were above their average; for 185,010 births were registered during the | 
fourth quarter, indicating an annual proportion of 344 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population ; the mean of the corresponding quarters in the 
‘ten previous years being only 332 births in a like population. 

The town and rural districts of Scotland exhibited the usual difference in the 
proportion of their births. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace towns 
with populations of 3,000 and upwards at the census of 1861), 16,223 births were 
registered ; while in the 888 rural districts (embracing the remainder of the popu- 
lation of Scotland), only 11,542 births occurred ; thus indicating an annual pro- 
portion of 348 births in every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 315 
births in a like population in the rural districts. 


TasLE I.—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in the Divisions 
and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st December, 1866. 





Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. Tee, Counties. Tee Counties. Tes Counties: Ties 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 10°0 
.. | Shetland ea | Rorfar (.....: 11°97 | Lanarken.: 8°9 
Northern ........ 54 Orkney ‘i..s2 B*> Pb Dertlie.scr..ce 9°7 | Linlithgow | 10°7 
North-Western] 5°6 | Caithness ..| 6°o | Fife .......... 8°5 | Edinburgh | 9°3 
ee re nen Sutherland... 6°9 | Kinross ........ 3°8 | Haddington! ro'r 
Orie aerern) 15S Ross) and ; Clackman- eat Berwick ....| 273 
Hast Midland..| 10°2 Cromarty e BAM? x1... Peebles........ aes 
.. | Loverness ....) -6%9 PStirlimg ’...... 8°4 | Selkirk ........ LE°O* 
West Midland.| 8°2 INST. bsered: 4°8 Danwarton «| 8°7 | Roxburgh ..| 12°6 
South-Western] 8°8 | Elgin ........... 12°S PAngyll }....; 4°5 | Dumfries ....| 16°8 
Soueh: Maes - Bamiit ucs,..s8. 1O46: Ube) Cocke ve 8°2 | Kirkeud- - 
oun asbermy 2° 2 | Aberdeen ....| 15% | Renérewi...... 74 | bright «. 15 
Southern ....... ive. | ancardine,..| 15° [ A@P iste... 9°6 | Wigtown ....| 17°0 





Of the 27,765 children born during the quarter, 24,984 were legitimate, and 
2,781 illegitimate ; thus indicating that 10 per cent. of the children were illegiti- 
mate at birth. As usual, the proportion of illegitimate children was highest in the 
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rural districts, 10°5 per cent. of the births being illegitimate in them, while only 
9°6 per cent. were illegitimate in the town districts. Table I. exhibits the per- 
centage of illegitimate births in the several divisions and counties of Scotland, 
and generally accords with previous returns, the counties included in the north- 
eastern and southern divisions showing by far the highest proportion of illegitimate 
births. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 14,183 were males, and 13,582 
females, indicating that 104°4 boys were born for every 100 girls. 

9,665 births were registered in October, 8,742 in November and 9,358 in 
December ; being at the rate of 312 births daily during October, 291 daily during 
November, and 302 daily during December. 

DEATHS.—18,191 deaths were registered in Scotland during the fourth quarter 
of 1866, being in the annual proportion of 530 deaths in every 10,000 persons 
of the estimated population. This is a high proportion of deaths, the average of 
the quarter during the ten previous years, being only 210 deaths in every 10,000 
persons. In fact, this is the highest proportion of deaths during the fourth quarter 
which has occurred since the Registration Act came into operation, with the single 
exception of that of 1863, when the proportion was 232 deaths in every 10,000 
persons. 

In England, during the fourth quarter of 1866, the deaths were under the 
average of the ten previous years, and this proportion was considerably below that 
of the corresponding quarter of the years 1857, 1858, 1862, 1864, and 1865. Thus, 
only 117,187 deaths were registered in England during the fourth quarter of 1866, 
being at the annual rate of 218 deaths in every 10,000 persons, the ten years’ 
average of the corresponding quarter giving a proportion of 220 deaths in very 
10,000 persons. 

The deaths in the town districts showed their usual excess over those in the 
rural districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 11,673 deaths were registered, 
but only 6,518 deaths in the 888 rural districts ; indicating an annual proportion of 
276 deaths in every 10,000 persons in the town, but only that of 177 deaths in 
a like population in the rural districts. 

Of the deaths, 5,670 were registered during October, 6,162 during November, 
and 6,359 during December; being at the rate of 183 deaths daily during October, 
205 daily during November, and 205 daily during December. 

INCREASE OF THE PopuLaTion.—As the births numbered 27,765, and the 
deaths 18,191, the natural increase of the population by births was 9,574. From 
that number ought to be deducted all the Scottish emigrants. From a return 
furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, it appears 
that 32,909 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland at 
which are emigration officers, of which number 13,628 were ascertained to be of 
Trish origin, 10,533 of English, 2,510 of Scottish, while 3,897 were foreigners, 
and in 2,342 the nationality was not ascertained. If 127 be allowed as the 
Scottish proportion of those whose origin was not ascertained, the total Scottish 
emigrants would amount to 2,637; and that number deducted from the excess of 
births over deaths, would leave 6,987 as the increase of the population during the 
quarter, making no allowance for the considerable emigration which goes on from 
the other ports of Scotland, nor for the migration to England and Ireland, drafts 
to the army, navy, &c. 

MaRrRisaGes.—6,894 marriages were registered in Scotland during the fourth 
quarter of 1866, being in the annual proportion of 87 marriages in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. The average proportion of marriages for 
the corresponding quarter during the ten previous years, was 84 marriages in 
every 10,000 persons, so that the marriage-rate has been considerably above its 
average. 

In the 126 town districts 4,195 marriages were registered, but only 2,699 in 
the 888 rural districts ; indicating a proportion of 99 marriages in every 10,000 
persons in the town, but only 73 marriages in a like population in the rural 
districts. 
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Of the 6,894 marriages, 1,509 were registered in October, 2,256 in November, 
and 3,129 in December. 


Taste I1.—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 31st December, 1866, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 





Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
dstimated, P Ratio. Pe Ratio. 
Vonsae, popes Number. - One in | Number. re One in 
1861. 1866. Cent. | every Cent. | every 











SCOTLAND visessecsse 3,062,294 | 3,153,413 








3°52) ) 28: P2781 0 |, 19*opas 9 





126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,688,288 | 16,223 | 3°84 | 26 | 1,566 | 9°6 10S 
888 rural »,, | 1,458,419] 1,465,125 ]11,542 | 3:15 | 31 | 1,215 | 10°5 9:5 


























Population. , Deaths. Marriages. 
we ; Ratio. Ratio. 
Cts: Rees Number. — One in | Number. oasi One in 
1861. 1866. Ceut. | every Cent. | every 
SOOTLAND. ascsisecdees: 3,062,294 | 3,153,418 }18,191 | 2°30 43 | 6,894 | 0°87 114 











126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,688,288 | 11,673 | 2°76 36 | 4,195 | o'99 100 
888 rural ,, 1,458,419 | 1,465,125] 6,518 | 1°77 56 | 2,699 | 0°73 135 








HEALTH OF THE PopuLATION.—The circumstance of the death-rate having 
been so high, and this without any great lowering of the temperature during 
November or December to account for it, proves of itself that the health of the popu- 
lation has not been good during the fourth quarter of the year 1866. The increased 
mortality would appear to have been principally caused by the prevalence of three 
diseases, viz. cholera, scarlatina, and fever, in its varied forms of typhus (or spotted 
fever), typhoid (or enteric and gastro-enteric), and simple continued fever. Scar- 
latina and fever seem to have prevailed pretty universally over Scotland; but from 
the returns as yet received, cholera seems to have confined its ravages to twelve 
counties. The registrars’ returns on this point are, however, defective, as the 
registrars of several districts where cholera was known to be prevalent made no 
return of the cases or deaths from that disease. As 891 deaths from cholera have 
already been reported, allowing for those yet to be received, it would appear that 
the deaths from cholera in Scotland during 1866 amounted to less than 1,000. 
The disease seemed to have died out everywhere by the close of the year; but as 
it has broken out again at a few points in Scotland, England, and on the Continent, 
during the severe wintry weather in January, we cannot yet consider ourselves 
free from its attacks. It is a somewhat remarkable fact, that almost everywhere 
in Scotland where it has shown a tendency to localize itself, the water used by 
the people has been found to be more or less impregnated with decaying organic 
matters. 
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Tasie III.—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their Proportion 
to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each Quarter of the 
Years 1866 to 1862 énclusive. 













1866. 1865. 1864: 1863. 1862. 


———. $f] Fe 


7 : Per Per : Per Per Per 
Number. Cent. Number. Cent. Number. Gent. Number. Gert. Number. Cert: 





























lst Quarter— 
Birthg....c 28,876 | 3°66 | 28,608 | 3°65 128,177 | 3°61 | 26,733 | 3°44 | 27,089 | 3°51 
Deaths........ 19,075 | 2°42 [20,786 | 2°65 |22,576 | 2°89 [19,229 | 2°47 [19,420 | 2°51 
Marriages..| 5,627 | o°71 | 5,407 | 0°69 | 5,333 | 0°68 | 5,126 | 0°66 | 4,763 | 0°62 


fee ee ee a eS ee, | ee Ee ee 


Mean Tem- ay a e. ¢, o. 
porated 38°-0 35°°3 Cord. 40°°9 38°°8 


2nd Quarter— 
PECANS os. .2%: 29,801 | 3°78 130,332 | 3°86 | 29,992 | 3°84 | 29,655 | 3°82 
Deaths........ 18,556 | 2°85 [17,066 | 2°17 418,445 | 2°36 [17,963 | 2°31 
Marriages ..| 6,019 | 0°76 | 5,698 | o°72 | 5,710 | 0°73 | 5,594 | o-71 


-—_—_—_——: nn ee —— ee COO Oe Od 

















Mean Tem- 









perature 49°°3 51°°5 49°°9 49°°0 
8rd Quarter— ; 

Births ........ 27,197 | 3°45 | 27,320 | 3°48 [27,063 | 3°47 | 26,366 

Deathe....4::3. 15,451 | 1°95 [15,907 | 2°02 $16,131 | 2°06 | 16,273 


Marriages ..| 5,089 | 0°64 | 5,335 | 0°68 | 4,993 | 0°64 | 4,900 





























Mean Tem- a A Es ie 
perature 54°°4 57°°5 54°°5 53°°9 
Ath Quarter— 
Births ........ 27,765 | 3°52 | 26,866 | 3°42 | 27,213 | 3°49 | 26,587 | 3°42 | 25,469 | 3°30 
Deaths........ 18,191 | 2°30: 47,072 | 2°17 $17,157 Ff 2°19 4 18,016 }-2°32 [16,155 | 2°09 
Marriages ..| 6,894 | 0°87 | 7,187 | o'91 | 6,639 | 0°85 | 6,614 | 0°84 | 6,079 | 0°78 
Mean Tem- oO. oO. Os Oe Oo 
perature } 43°°5 43°°4: 42°°0 43°°6 42°°0 
Year— 
Population. 35153413 3,136,057 3,118,701 3,101,345 3,083,989 
BEE saassuss 113,639 | 3°60 ]113,126| 3°60 ]112,445 | 3°60 [109,341] 3°52 [107,069] 3°44 
Deaths........ 71,273) 2°26 | 70,821 | 2°25 | 74,303] 2°38 | 71,4811 2°36 | 67,195! 2°17 


Marriages ..| 23,629} 0°75 | 23,577} 0°75 | 22,675| o°72 | 22,234) o-41 | 20,597 | 0°66 





WEATHER.—The weather which prevailed during the quarter was unusually 
mild, in consequence of the westerly and south-westerly winds having been more 
prevalent than usual; and, with one break from the 17th to the 19th of November, 
when the wind changed to the east and north, and snow fell, and smart frost 
occurred, this mild weather continued to the 80th of December. 

As a general rule, the number of deaths in Scotland during the colder months 
is greatly regulated by the temperature, independent altogether of the diseases 
which may be prevailing among the population; and as the months progressively 
decrease in temperature, the deaths increase. Accordingly, though September, 
with its mean temperature of 51°°4, had 157 deaths daily, October with its lower 
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temperature of 48°°6, had 183 deaths daily, and November, with its still lower 
mean temperature of 41°-2, had 205 deaths daily. December is usually colder than 
November, and its deaths higher; but during the whole month, excepting its two 
closing days, its mean temperature was the same as that of November, and its 
mean daily deaths were absolutely the same in number, viz. 205 daily. Even 
’ including these two frosty days, the mean temperature of December was only half 
of a degree of temperature lower than November. The above striking facts prove 
how closely the temperature regulates the mortality in Scotland. 

During the beginning of October, at which period cholera threatened to spread, 
the weather had very much the same characteristics as in previous outbreaks of 
that disease. Thick mists occurred almost every day. The atmosphere was close 
and oppressive, overloaded with moisture, cloudy, and perspiration was induced 
with the slightest exertion. This kind of weather was especially observable on the 
eastern side of the island, and it was on that side of Scotland that by far the 
greatest number of cases of cholera occurred. It is a remarkable fact, however, as 
showing how much all diseases, when once induced in Scotland, are aggravated by 
cold, that in one district, where cholera was very prevalent, five times as many 
cases and deaths occurred during the week when frost occurred for four successive 
days,—the lowest temperatures on these days ranging from 27° to 29° Fahr. 

The mean barometric pressure, reduced to the sea-level and to 32° Fahr., was 
80°047 inches in October, 29°753 inches in November, and 29°672 in December. 
The mean temperature of the quarter was 43°°5; that of October being 48°-6, of 
November 41°°2, and of December 40°°6. The highest temperature in the shade at 
any station was 69°°3 in October, 59°°3 in November, and 66° in December. The 
absolute lowest temperature was 22° in October, 18°°5 in November, and 15° in 
December. The mean daily range of temperature was 11°°3 in October, 10° 1 in 
November, and 9°°5 in December. The mean degree of humidity was 90 in 
October, 87 in November, and 89 in December. Rain fell on 49 days during 
the quarter, with a mean depth of 12°08 inches of water. 


Scortanp:—Marriaaes, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 31st December, 1866. 








1 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 

in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 

(Scotland) Statute A - 

so ee id (Persons.) 

No. No. No. No. 

BOOLLAND. ssccscsieces Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 6,894 27,765 | 18,191 
TZ; DOREWOMI dscncseesvavnact 2,261,622 130,422 | 903 451 
tr. North-Western 4,739,876 167,329 210 1,285 694 
m1. North-Eastern 2)429,594 366,783 803 3,047 | 1,848 
Iv. East Midland 2,790,492 523,822 1,300 4,588 | 3,227 
vy. West Midland 2,693,176 | 242,507 435 1,993 | 1,173 
VI. South-Western 1,462,397 1,008,253 2,471 10,684 7,058 
vit. South-Eastern 1,192,524 408,962 1,022 3,790 | 2,847 


yin. Southeritr vik. sales 2,069,696 214,216 398 1,525 893 
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No. III.—IRELAND. 


The Quarterly Return had not been received at the time of going to press, To 
complete the summary of the United Kingdom, the Registrar-General for Ireland 
has kindly supplied the figures entered below, opposite to that country. 


No. IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriacss, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1866; and 
Brrtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1866. 











AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres.| (Persons.) 

i: No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales ........ 37,324,883 | 20,066,224! 46,196 | 185,010 | 117,187 
0012 Gh) A ee Bn cane 19,639,377 | 8,062,294] 5,089 | 27,765 | 18,191 
MONA csvencasssdscaackShocesed: 20,322,641 | 5,798,967] 5,578 | 338,753 | 22,260 
Gest Brain AND ||... 36,001 (128,927,495 | 561863 | 246,528 | 167,658 

TRBLAND) 2.4. .c2ta>s. sls tie we” 509293 C 157593 


ET a TD 


0 2 
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The Agricultural Statistics of Great Britain.— 
[000’s omitted.] 
































































































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ay 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. Per- |Cattrie.| SHEEP. 
centage ae as 
ii Whereof under ee ; Namber! Nemken 
t t 
ENGLAND. Popula- tal under all Clover P cig corag ae pine oreey 
eas tion Area in kinds and Pasture, wuliow all 100 100 
i) Pe citana| end Grass] kinds | enee | Acres 
Counties, Proper. " | Acres. Bare Cora payeeen other | broken up eae Crops, Crops 
Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses in. Fallow Bare Bare 
and moder eiohine and | Fan. me 
Ota- + an an 
Grass. hon: Pie) Grace. Grass. | Grass 
South Hastern— 
SURES Y ire, avsiien 831, 479, 279, 99, 41, 28, 98,1 3257. jars 53°6 
OU be Scosicc., 734, | 1,039, 712, | 244, | 84, 53, 2380, be zae3 4:0 | 103°9 
SUSROR cas checetvss 364, 937; 577, | 208, 69, 53, 210; “3670. Paget 84°1 
Southampton ..J 482, | 1,070, 640, | 261, | 131, | 100, 122, | 40°97 7°6 96'8 
TROP Boch ccancsene: 176, 452, 345, | 147, | 56, 37, 96, |) Ada 8°9 | 94°8 
2 2,587, | 3,977, | 2,008, | 959, | 381, | 271, 801, | 37°4 9°9 | 864 
South Midland— 
Middlesex........ 2,207, 180, 119, pA he ie 2 5, | TL, | i0°r aes 57°0 
Hertford ......... 173,-| 391, 322, | 147, ) 44, 33, 86, | 45°4 ae3 67°5 
Buckingham...) 168, 467, Sli, |e lea, 1. Sts 29, 171, 1 32" Pig 4 ee 
Oto Tes cc nrcs v7, 473; 384, | 156, | 57, 43, 123, 4. 40°6 | 19°31 Sore 
Northampton ..| 228, 630, 523, | 183, } 42, 31, B52;4 349° 1146 |. 83°4 
Huntingdon .... 64, | 229, 193, 94, | 21, 12, 52, ] 49°r | 10°3 61" 2 
Bedford .....4.0.«. 135, 296, 248, | 113, 32, ae Cab 46°9- 1 3s 74° 4 
Cambridge ...| 176, BOS, 464, | 263, ] 72, 39, iis] 367 oe Set 
Total ........ 3,322, | 3,192, | 2,616, |1,109, | 316, | 211, | 894, } 42:4 | 12°3 | 69°3 
Eastern— 
PUSBOX i 00s..08elecs- 404, | 1,061, 790, | 406, | 104, 72: 161,48. SES ian | 48°0 
Sudolk 6ak.08 | 383%, 948, 776, | 406, | 124, ti; 143, | 52°3 ee B26 
Nortolk vm a4 434, | 1,354, | 1,009, | 449, | 194, | 148, 209, | 44°5 9°64 Boon 
Total Sy.2355 1,276, f° 3,363; $2,576, 11,261, | 422, -¢ 297, 513, | 50°o 8°o 53°30 
South- Western— | 
WINDS ches sncesasoeas 249, 865, 636, | 216, | 111, 67, 224,14 33°¢ t ¥2°2 | 93°7amm 
Dorset: 109; 632, 399; + 1138, 7 61, 39, £76, 1° 38°5 47°69 236 
Devon vcs. 585, | 1,657, | 919, | 271, | 131, | 122, | 310, | 29:5 | 20°0 | 83°7 
Cornwall. ........ 369, 874, 436, 137,41. Bos Ti, 96, |} 931°3~ | 36°78 68°8 
Somerset. ........ 445, | 1,049, 736, | 148, | ‘71, 50, 459, | 19°2 | 23°6 | 86°6 
FCtel sh 1,887, |. 5,075, | 3,126, | 879, 1 4290. |-655, | 1,265,.1 28:2 | 2e% 7 
West Midland— 
Gloucester ....1 486, | 805, ] 598, | 171, | 70, | 77, 270, | 28°6 | 267m | fo 
Hereford ........ 123, BRA; 395, | 105, } 39, 35, 200, | 26°S: | 16:7 65°1 
POELOD sc sese ceed 240, 826, 622, |) 171, 760; 65, 311, | a7-h Geass. Pee 
Shatlard) tcsens: 747, 92.0, 549, | 125, | 44, 47, 820, |... 22°8 }.20°o } 20am 
Worcester........ 308, 472, 368, | 121, | 34, 32, 168, 1 32°97 4 125 55°4 
Warwick ........ 562, 564, } 444, ] 151, ] 33, 37, 210, | 34°1 | 152 | 64°30 
Total ........ 2,466, | 3,930, | 2,976, | 844, | 280, | 293, | 1,479, | 28-4 | 16°3 | 56-6] 
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Acreage of Crops and Grass in 1866. 
[000’s omitted.] 










































































12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
Number of Acres Under :— 
Vetches, R 
Lucerne, pat ENGLAND, 
Tarni and Fallow, | 
aa Pota- EPI? +) Mame any other and aie 
Wheat. or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. or Cr | : 
toes. gold. rops | Uncropped| Counties, Proper. 
Bere. Swedes. except cists 
Clover and 
Grass. een. 
et aS ee a South Hastern— 
42, 19, 27, 35 7) 3) 20; 6, 9) I 5» Surrey 
104,; 41, | 56, |' 24, 18, 12; 34, 3; 24, 14, Kent 
98, 25, 63, 95 i2, 3> 33> 8, 15; 29; Sussex 
ot, 68, 66, 6, 4, As gl, 4, 22 AAs Southampton 
61, | 40, 25, 14, 6, ts 38, 4; Li, 8, Berks 
ano, | 193, | 237, 56, 50, 28, 216, 2185 81, 90, Total 
; anaee South Midland— 
10, 2, 6, dy 2 35 2 2 A Ly Middlesex 
59, | 47, | 25, 95 ts 1, | 28, 4 95 14, Hertford 
54, | 31, 24, 18, 6, L, 23, 3 9; 8, Buckingham 
57, | 53, 21, 17, 79 I, 425 45 8, 6, Oxford 
71, | 55, 20, 25, 9 5 27) 4, 7) 15) Northampton 
43, | 21, a5 13, 55 3 3 4, , 13; Huntingdon 
48, 30, 10, 19, re Z ee 35 8, Ll, Bedford 
131,} 55, | 43, | 25, 8, 8, PA ee ie > Te, 18 Cambridge 
478, | 294, | 160, | 128, | 49, | 23, | 161, | 36, 66, 86, | Total 
Hastern— 
181, | 110, 46, 44, 255 lI, 32, a. 285 46, Essex 
178, | 138, ao. 2, Pa 2 66, 22, 19, 2h Suffolk 
189, | 187, 34, ¥35 E7, 5; 135, 34, ee 9; Norfolk 
48,1 435, 1 99, |) 94,.| \67, | /38, | 233-1) 945 60, 80, Total 
South Western— 
96, 65, 33, 425 6, 2s as Bs 22), a0, 71 | Wilts 
46, 38, 23, ee oe a Az; Be 9; TO, Dorset 
142, ~70, 82, - Te Ss 76, 17, 9, 84, Devon 
47, | 47, | 438, | — — 6, Sy 8, 3; 41, Cornwall 
69, | 33, 24, 14, 2; 9, 395 9, 10, T4, Somerset 
370, | 258, | 205, | 30, Tay | 1365 | 259, |) diag 53» 199, Total 
| West Midland— 
88, | 42, LZ; £4, a5 is Ans A, 12, is Gloucester 
60, | 21, 12, , 6, 3, 28, Ps 4, 10, Hereford 
80, | 52, 25, an 9, 6, 48, a A; 14, Salop 
53, | 30, 30, 4, 4, 8, 26 2, 6, 2s Stafford 
Oo, ~2i, 1 18, 8, i 17, 2, 8, 12, Worcester 
BByA\ BQ, 14, Agel Sy iby am, ms By 14, Warwick 
419, | 196, | 105, 425 50, 29, | 087; 16, 42, 73, Total 
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1 9 10 1i 
Number of Acres uuder Crops and Grass. Per- |CATTLE.| SHEEP. 
centage == aan 
Whereof under of Number] Number 
re cr ea P ue ba 
ENGLAND. Popula- "funder all Glover Sone” | Crops to | every | every 
mn Areain | kinds and | Pasture, | eee | 200 100 
soe eng , | under all 
. ate. Statute | of Crops, 5 é (fru | and Grass] kinds a ee 
Counties, Proper. Acres. Bare ag EOCE, of Crops, | Crops, | Crops, 


not 
other broken up 
1 


Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses n Eere Bare Bare 
anid under re epee Fallow, | Fallow, | Fallow, 

aa Rota- | ‘of Hill a and and 
rass. rass.- | i@rage 1 Grads. 


tion. | Pastures). 








North Midland— 
Leicester ......... 432, | 116, 27, 93.| , 267, 1 26°38 130% eer 
Baad. cs ssases.: 76, 25, 8, 6, 30, 1) .23°O Vteto F teas 
DARIO... cnoive: 1,388, | 698,| 23%,| 154, | S86, |. 42°38 7 125 | ae 
Nottingham .... 417, | 158, 55, 50,}. 140, | ~37°38 | 16°4 | 58°38 
DCP ie caceteses 464, 81, 26, 88,, (892, 4/776 | 24% 2 See 
TOM 500 36°%' 4 18'S | Ga 























































































482, a7. 33, 44,| -808, | 20°2 | 26°9 | 2071 
Lancaster ........ 708, | 108, 58, 67,1 \474, 4) Te [apo] 2eg 
Total ’........ 1,190, | 205, 91,7 (201,) | 777,14. 971 1 ero eee 
York— 
Hast Riding .. 612, | 260,} 107, 82,) 141, ] 4274 4 peer 
North ,, Vol, Tiel, 84, 68,| 352, ] 29°0 | 16°5 60°7 
West ,,; 1,094, | “251,53. 50:13, 90,| 613,.] 23:0 | 18e [ae 
Total ........ 2,467, | 782,) 804,| 240,) 1,106, § 29°38 | 15°4 | “see 
Northern— 
Durham. on... 399, |. 110, 36, 40,| 187,] 29°75 | 13°2 | 367 
Northumber- 

Neral. cies 657; | 154, 65, 87) 880; 4 -23°4¢ aoe ges 
Cumberland .... 503, | 109, 51, 99,-, 229, 1 21°6 | 22:4 3 9e9 
Westmorland 214, 24,, 11, 18,| 160, 1 ro"3, 1 28"9 G-2esce 

Pe Gata , | 1,773, | 397,| 163,| 244,| 906, | 22:4 | 184 | 79°2]} = 
sc sre 22,261, | 7,400, | 2,734, | 2,279, | 8,871, 154 | 68°8 
Wales— 
Monmouth 208, 41, 16, We) Ve7, 19°6 | °63°O 
North Wales.... 974, 233, 715) 130; 495, 2.5°0 84°2 
South ,, 1,311, || 288,) }se84) 4797,1 |-7e8, 23°0 | 460° 


9 Es | 


Total of Wales] 1,287, | 5 2,493, | 562;| 155,| 274,! 1,885, 


Total of & 


land ey, 4,158, |1,365,| 663,|1,141,| 898, 





Total of Great 


Britain ........ i 23,128, 


28,704, | 9,287, | 3,552, | 3,694, | 1,149, 








1867.] 


Acreage of Crops and Grass in 1866—Contd. 
[000’s omitted.] 
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Vetches, 

Lucerne, Bare 

: and Fallow, 
Eealey Pota- ae Man- | any other and 

or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. or 
toes. gold. Crops | Uncropped 
Bere. Swedes. except 
Arable 
Clover and 

Grass. Land. 
eae) 82,), Ot! 12, %5 a 15; 4; 4; 9» 
9, 2, 3, 25 1 — 6, — t; 25 
294,) 141,| 101,| 28, 235 36, I 355 14, 23, 24, 
Oe 49/19 18. |, “12; 10, 6, 36, 3, 4, 14, 
32, 15, 29, 2) 3: 35 14, I, 6, Il, 
447,| 246,) 172,| 56, 48, 475 206, 225 41, 60, 
33, 6, 46, 9» 25 225 75 I, 35 55 
38, 8, 56, 5, — 28, ¥2, x Lys rT, 
ZA, B41 102; ta; 2 60, 19, 2, 8, 16, 
116, 44, Goel. LT, ee TO, a1, 2, ¥2, 23% 
72, 57, Ta ae, 6, ki, 60, ie 8, XG. 
103, 69, 60, 9, 8, 27, 62, 2, 19, 25, 
oi) 170,| § 20951. 35 26; | 48, 193, Bs 20, 84, 
43, 13, 46, 4: 5) 7) 23) Ser 5) 28, 
37, 32, 72, 75 55 5, 52, Sed 6, 21, 
24, ine 72, sh I, 12, 33) I, 39 14, 
) 2, 3, 7, 5 == 25 8, a I, 25 

a | | EE | | 

| 106, Boe HZ07e"° Lily a 26, 116, %, ue 65, 
B,141, | 1,865, | 1,496, | 492, | 313, | 309, | 1,590, | 253, | 405, 7535 
20, 12, 8,| — i; 2s 10, ca 2, 8, 
57,| 56,) 1138,|. 3; 3, | 245 28, I, 17, 45; 
57, 90, 139, a ial ~ 20), 345 3> 10, 65, 
134,| 158,| 260, ah 4, 46, as ie 30, Lic; 
110,| 214,|1,004,| 29, Cea mele ee A795 WS52, 335 94, 
B,385, | 2,237, | 2,760, | 524, | 320, | 499, | 2,142, | 259, | 470, 965, 
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EE EEE ee ee eee ee 


22 


ENGLAND. 


——e 


Counties, Prope r. 


North Midland= 
Leicester 
Rutland 
Lincoln 
Nottingham 
Derby 


Total 


North Western— 
Chester 
Lancaster 


Total 


York— 
East Riding 
North 
West 


33 
29 


Total 


Northern— 
Durham 
Northumber- 

land 
Cumberland 
Westmorland 


Total 


Total of Eng- 
land 


Wales— 
Monmouth 
North Wales 
South 


92 


Total of Wales 


Total of Scot- 
land 


Total of Great 
Britain 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1866-65-64.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according tothe Declared Real Valueof the Exports; andthe Computed Real Value (Eu-duty) 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 





Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


[000’s omitted.] 


I.—FOREIGN COUNTRIES : 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark i leclead ,& Heligoland 
Central Europe ; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
Western Europe; viz., Fuanoo, Portugal 
(with Azores, Maticira, &e.), and sf 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, pet 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syri ia and Palestine, and Egypt 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripol, ae on: 
Algeria and Morocco 

Western Africa 

Eastern Africa; with African Ports | 


errr ee eee ee 


Fee oreo wear sett aneseeesereeeees 


sere memes eres Hees r ee eresevee sees eeeeessseees 


Red Sea, Aden, ’ Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Tslanda 


Oe 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 

pines ; other Talbnis 
South Sea Talands -asesseeecentereenenere 
China, including Hong Kong ..........esee 
United States of America 
Mexico and Central America .......,...cccccscesceeeeee: 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti......... eee 


South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, \ 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
” (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 

Chili, and Patagonia .... i 


» (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres 


Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis, Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 


Total—Foreign Countries 


Pee eee eee ease eter nese eeeeeres 


Poet ace e eres orencoeeres 


ere ones 


Peso ereeeees 


II.—BritrisH POssESssIoNs : 


British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............. 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 

and N. Zealand I 
British Nowtly Amierils hens cscs deksvssscascescecses 
»  W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
Capovand Natalio....p.ctam saints: airenasscncovedte. 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 


AVE cmimsibirgss S35 AACN ad Reinet cee eat eee viese te ceebes 


9) ” 


eee 


OOOO eee OTOH HEE OOOH H OH FOTO EET OOOO ES OE EE es 








— 
J] J 


1866. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
£ £ 

17,307; 4,639, 
26,418, | 19,913, 
32,967, | 18,025, 
4,549, | 5,811, 
15,011, | 12,606, 
339) 213, 
866, 424, 
495 140, 
548, | 1,882, 
aes ee BDAY 
6,946, | 6,632, 
38,942, | 22,065, 
615, 1,125, 
2,658, 2,835, 
1,481, 2,643, 
4,318, | 2,108, 
7,875, | 8,450, 
89, (0 
160,926, {104,643 
29,889, | 17,023, 
6,652, | 6,498, 
3128; toe, 
3,433, | 6,318, 
5,484, | 2,025, 
1,316, } L010; 
4o4,| 414, 
1,128, 449, 
330, 379, 
51,784, | 37,294, 
212,710, |141,987 


First Nine Months. 


1865. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
£ £ 
15,025, | 4,030, 
23,110, | 21,034, 
25,814, | 11,120, 
3,015, | 6,026, 
14,806, | 85960, 

288, 234, 
795; 472, 
109, 88, 
1,120; 1,403, 
20, ST, 
722475 A, 727. 
7,091, [1238383 
35203; 1,700 
4,637, 2,616 
1,248, 2,116 
5,236, 2,251 
6,099, | 6,148 
72; 9, 
122,535, | 85,804 
25,591, | 15,858, 
5,937, | 6,862, 
29,000, 2,804, 
35952, 4,092, 
6,259, | 2,034, 
1,502, 1,428, 
220, 296, 
gtt, 465, 
286.5 579, 
47,657, | 38,913 
I9oj1 92,411 0717 


1864. 


Imports 
rom 


14,199; 
22,497; 


25,805, 


23627; 


19,128, 


280, 


701, 


51, 


37,612, 
5,563, 


2,754) 
A, DLO; 
9,015; 
I,1S55 

195; 
1220, 

612, 










Exports — 
to 


£ 
4,541, 


19,138, 


aff 
il at da 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1864-60.—Computed Real Value of the Total Exports of 
Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Country and 
British Possession. 





Merchandise Exported 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 1864. 1868. 1862. 1861. 1860. 
L000’s omitted. ] 


atts I.—Forr1en Counrtris&s. £ £ £ £ £ 
orthern Europe: viz., Russia, Sweden, 
4 erp Doumevic: & Tocland. & Heligeland f eB 28G Al, | PO pees 
entral Europe: viz., Prussia, G ; 
the Hanse Toni, Holland na Beleitia } 20,153» | 18,936;,,| 14,515, 13,709, 11,189, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, }| 16,969, | 16,271, | 14,015, | 9,555, | 8,065, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................... 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greet odind Islands, and yes 1,584, 2,122, 1,784, 1,972, 1,415, 
Levant; viz, Turkey, with Wallachia and 


Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 539 S 585, 278, 340, 
Northern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco : seh osdrunand esses tes dbaoats \ Sas of 58, 41, 43, 


\ EGS 19 (0 ei ne erie a 170, 190, 262, 236, 194, 
Eastern Africa ; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Boston ae 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...................6..0. 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 


Pines, Ouner Lslands) ..iosc.0--c.eceetosoentecosevnssvees oF; 19, 15, 12, 17, 
Pimerimmen alana o>. 4.55. 020 icscdasdetstostedtiea Bede — oo _ — — 
China, including Hong Kong...............00. 259; 209, 100, 92, 134, 
United States of America ............cccsee 3,475, | 4,852, | 4,846, | 1,961, | 1,241, 
Mexico and Central America. ...... Bet catoteee 434, 76, 65, 73, 90, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti 0.0... 2,00, 132, 157, 114, 103, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 

Venezuela and Ecuador } 745 67, 48, 2h 49, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
5 Chili, ‘and Patagonia rel $0, 70, 37, 44, 82, 
(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay 
and Buenos Ayres eee } 1575 150, 154, 179, 184, 
Other countries (unenumerated) 0... sees 110, 60, 26, 26, 28, 
Tatal—Foreign Countries... 48,586, | 46,653, | 38,986, | 31,930, | 26,063, 











II.—BritTisH POSSESSIONS: 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 908, 909, 791, 692, | 807, 
Austral. Cols—New South Wales and rf 

1,069, 


toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 1,146, 903, 838, 892, 








2 CT EE A ITERS LOTT TIRE Sa CRN AY Sa 

meritign, North AMIerica:)....1..c.clesficcese eee coceveleoes 674, 714, 790, 466, 259, 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 515, 433, 341, 219, 234, 
"2 Dee CO eS Us| reins rcperre riser ice reece reye ete Lit, 108, 114, 117, 97, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 87, 96, 72, 62, 46, 
Mauritius ..... ners Ewer cri reLt aT ML ETT EL Eat rere 19, 38, 22, 38, 26, 

pete Vy TNO CLUNOD .,..25 0b decks wvedesccdsecduchesosascoteds _- — — — — 
218 CLC 000 eee herent corre eee eee RmntCe Bette 192, 145, 145, 155, 198, 
BE HOE OBSESSIONS oir i2sa succes sl opassnahch cavcisd vusteadsas, y, 63, 12, 18, 13, 
Total—British Possessions vss. 3,584, | 3,647, 8,190, | 2,600, | 2,567, 
General Total .........0000 £} 52,170, | 50,300, | 42,176, | 34,530, | 28,630, 


a SE LT ST ER TT IIE I TTI STS EE IS GT 
9 
OD 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1866-65-64-63-62.—Computed 
Real Value ( Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 





(Whole Years.) [000’s omitted.] 
ForEIGN ARTICLES ImpoRYED. 


1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Marts.—Teztile. Cotton Wool ....| 77,521, | 66,082, | 78,204, | 56,278, | 31,098, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 17,959, | 15,367, | 15,998, | 12,290, | 12,109, 











ct aR anne: SST 15,896, | 18,135, | 12,940, | 15,248, | 15,897, 
Plex yee bike 4,469, | 5,370, | 5,828, | 4,271, | 5,206, 












































ERM 225 oe esdetaced 3,215, | 98,031, | 3,976, | 3,451, | 2,645, 

NGI GO: cccovess renee: 2,208, | 2,004, | 2,248, | 2,398, | 2,446, 

(121,268, |110,439, |118,689, | 93,936, | 69,396, 

7 le Variotts. Hides ...:sse0s00si00 35342, 3,044, 3,132, Bid 7, | Ox OS 
Oma Fh d abe 4,482, 4,311, 3,390, | 4,075, 3,051, 

WhebalS sacssec tinea: 4,953, | 5,185, | 4,504, | 4,087, | 4,604, 

MELLOW. asceecs, bcetocs | 3,009, 3,125, 2,077, | 2,439, | 2,508, 

Tite gr sccssocfiseons 10,459, | 11,501, | 10,946, | 10,754, | 9,298, 

26,245, | 27,166, | 24,049, | 24,572, | 23,544, 

* ‘5 Agrelil., GUANO. c.asichesvcsas 1,448, | 2,676, | 1,463, | 2,659, | 1,635, 
Seeds Oreo seoeteseoees | 393755 4,983, 3,947, 3,372, 3,211, 

4,823, 6,659, 5,410, 6,03 I, 4,846, 

Troricat, &c.,; PRopDUCE. Tea ............ hesics 11,130, | 10,004, | 9,489, | 10,666, | 9,176, 
Coffee specgoas tones een 4,088, 4,604, 3,616, 4,155, 3,303, 

Sugar & Molasses} 12,204, | 18,002, | 16,458, | 12,367, | 12,019, 

Tobacco evean veces 2,627, 3,250, 3,361, 3,017, 2,351, 

1 ee aan 1,439; 1,331, 1,809, 1,866, 2,400, 

Fruits OCU Or 1,267, 1,371, 1,172, 1,562, 1,228, 

OW SHOR ccrrechaene, 4,733, 3,914, 5,008, 4,497, 3,649, 

Spirits ........ ee 2f01, 1,508, 1,990, 1,706, 1,692, 

39,689, | 39,024, | 42848, | 39,836, | 35,818, 

Foop rr VIRITI  ) Grain and Meal. ! 29,802, 20,643, 19,709, 25,886, 37,748, 
Provisions ,....... | 10,463, | 10,295, 9,740, 8,789, 8,564, 

40,265, | 30,938, | 29,449, | 34,675, | 46,312, 





Remainder of Hnumerated Artic'es ....| 6,424, | 6,528, | 5,612, | 45776, | 45213, 
219,751, |226,057, |203,826, |184,129, 


545937. | 56,511, | 45,154, | 42,473, 


TotaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS... 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) 


238,714, 
59,678, 





2 











TOTAL IMPORTS srseiccccorsnrssesseererss (299,392, 274,688, 1282,568, |248,980, |226,592, 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1866-65-64-63-62.—Declared 
_ &teal Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Brivisu and Irisu Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 


LLL SSS SSS SS A 


eae) ae | gees. -| “1865. | 1864. | tages, | 1962. 


BritisH Propuceg, &c., ExpoRvTED. 





£ £ £ £ e * 

Manrrs.—Testile. Cotton Manufactures..| 60,86 5, | 46,904, | 45,760, | 39,424, | 30,569, 
ny tieemaie oF compared ecrna 13,700,_| 10,351, |” 9,096, 4: 8,020, |. 6,208, 

Woollen Manufactures | 21,726, | 20,102, | 18,566, | 15,519, | 13,147, 

NC ee eee Oe 4,734, | 5,424, | 5,422, | 5,065, | 3,854, 

Silk Manufactures... 1,698, | 1,884, | 2,018, | 1,959, | 2,015, 

3 #¢ omens. Le 248, 294, 297, 270, 346, 

Linen Manufactures ....| 9,576, | 9,155, | 8,158, | 6,510, | 5,131, 

a NYRI. pacoswttenwer. 2,380, 2,505, 3,010, 2,086, 1,852, 


114,927, 96,619, 9253275 | 79,303, 63,1274, 


a Sewed,. “Apparel .:..6sss..jc0s 2,897, | 2,640, 1 2.584, ) 2,808, | 2,556, 
Haberdy. and Milmry. | 5,403, | 5,014, | 4,787, | 4,362, | 3,592, 





8,280, 7,654, 75371, 791795 6,148, 











MERTRLS  Secncseascegesss Hardware ......sesesee 4,378, | 4,384, 1 4,159, | 3,827, | 3,346, 
Ml aelanery £. Anke neh: 45749, 5,214, | 4,854, 4,365, 4,097, 
LTOt: ie Nan. A ae rt Oe vad 14,829, | 18,451, | 18,214, | 18,111, | 11,302, 
Copper and Brass........ 2,831, 3,166, 3,911, 4,238, 2,823, 
Lead and Tin ...,........ 25160, | 2,847, | -2,786, | 2,863, | 2,729, 
Coals and Culm .......) 5,084, | 4,432, | 4,162, | 3,708, |; 3,750, 


35,040, | 33,444, | 33,086, | 32,197, | 28,047, 





Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass| 2,454, | 2,186, | 2,179, | 2,090, | 1,863, 























Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale.............0. 2060, |(- 2,060; | 1.823854 L777, | “1,504, 
2 fe ghee ele 361, 334, 328, 472, 379, 
DICO6s secs Seas wastes I 64, igi 149, 156, 127, 
Cai O8i 2, bce cia esaniet 2225 109, 142, 190, 226, . 
fi Eager AaRt be Safa ORee Pe 3785 276, 281, 287, 821, 
BIE. | ays ancl oars eras 151, 2465, 508, 454, 511, 
OUR, acteicee canon msrieaas 101i) 1125: 917, 868, 886, 
4,943, | 4260, | 4,142, | 4204, | 4,044, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 602, 517, 466, 457, 416, 
PIS | 3. Tn. sbet: 434, 290, 259, 302, 276, 
Leather Manufactures | 2,043, | 2,462, | 2,404, | 2,318, | 2,565, 
LO at RN yt a ees: oy 184, 231, 256, 227, 
Plate and Watches .... 413, 404, 427, 463, 505, 
BLAtOMCLY sprcpresvostnopagsee 389, 403, 354, 345, 286, 
35925, | 4,260, 4,141, At eN) 4,275) 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 16,664, |", 9,703; |: 9648, | 8,669," 8,839, 
Unenumerated Articles......... ....0ccccccsccesveee SSG yl Ta 30s | - 7254s 8,805, 4,805, 





MOUAU DA BGRTS. |.0\.....500c008000 188,828, |165,862, |160,436, |146,489, |124,138, 
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SHIPPING.—Forszten Traps.—(United Kingdom.)—Years, 1866-65-64-63,— 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but 


excluding Government Transports. 





(Whole Years.) 

















ENTERED :— Vessels. 
Vessels belonging to— | No, 
BRD soewsdoiercd craven cs 475 
PO WOON cde ai teences sabe 1,126 
ING WEAR: scl cacvasctrdicenesis 35903 
Derr et hs) cn veceoweckwagenoas 2.2165 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 4,141 
Holland and Belgium.... | 2,031 
oe Vis aaa Wee ea Pam 3,067 
Spain and Portugal ... 396 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. | 1,185 
United States ............... 408 
All other States ............ 14 

19,007 

United Kingdm. & 
7) (Te ee ae eles oe 
Totals Entered.... |46,389 

CLEARED :— 

ESRI onavon satrnanysasecon 425 
SWOUED, .Lidiodavicsesareeis 1,068 
INGEWOY sods .ccscdnrcesectroes 2,195 
DIOMIMGIK 4 io trseweisanssacve 2,367 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 5,391 
Holland and Belgium.... | 2,043 
BV GINCB sass Pech iene ss cient 4,231 
Spain and Portugal .... 376 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. | 1,317 
United States ...........00 507 
All other States ............ 24 
19,944 
ee eee A} faon64 
Totals Cleared.... |49,708 


1866. 


Tonnage} Average 


(000’s 


omitted.) Tonnage. 





Tons. 
172, 
211, 
939, 
244, 

1,018, 
282, 
282, 
124, 
354, 











4,055, 
9,952, 





14,007, 














1,014 



































Vessels. 








Tons. No. 
362 522 
187 | 1,023 
241 | 3,676 
108 | 2,125 
246 | 3,959 
139 | 2,080 

92 | 3,305 
313 419 
299 | 1,154 

1,056 343 

357 23 





214 


336 425,881 


286 [44,510 


376 
183 


444 
927 


201 | 1,995 
108 | 2,399 
214 | 5,382 
161 | 2,258 
107 | 4,128 
321 415 
320 | 1,321 


394 
375 38 
203: 
334 


19,701 
28,480 






282 [48,181 





1865. 


Tonnage 
(000’s 
omitted.) 


Tons. 


178, 
188, 
875, 
226, 
924, 
286, 
301, 
127, 
831, 
363, 

% 


3,806, 
8,358, 


12,164, 


155, 
156, 
379, 
251, 
1,093, 
352, 
431, 
127, 
421, 
397, 





































1864. 1863. 

Tonnage. Tonnage 

Vessels.| (000’s | Vessels.| (000’s 
omitted.) omitted.) 

No. Tons. No. Tons. 
6835) 87,4 423) “197; 
1233). 201,41 10894, 372, 
3,987| 869,] 3,360] 755, 
3,930 lr 27-287 FP 2 aro, 
2,379 | 600,] 3,881 942, 
1,849 | 262,] 1,702 242, 
2,523} 203,} 2,884] 238, 
430] 180, 364) — 112, 
885] 254,] 919] 266, 
429| 457,] 681] 692, 
17 6, 12 4, 
17,146 | 3,490, [118,140] 3,838, 
24,962. | 7,812, 123,773 | 17,2993 
42,108 |11,302,]41,913 |11,187, 
600}. 220,1° .420| . £31; 
2,167)" "186, 440391) 67, 
2,398| 483,] 1,860] 333, 
2;9241 289,] 3,272 321, 
3,422| 730,] 5,548) 1,182, 
1,831 | 287,]| 1,888 292, 
4,547| 454,] 4,602} 460, 
436| 1386,] 390] 124, 
1,242) .374,) wx1061 7880, 
434| 459, 624 648, 
31 ii. 24 6, 
19,026 | 3,579, |20,773 | 3,934, 
8,590, |27,624 | 7,952, 





12,817,147,255 |12,169,148,397 |11,886, 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Importrep anp 
Exportrp. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1866-65-64. 


[000’s omitted.] 














1866. 1865. 1864. 
(Whole Years.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

Imported from :— £ £ z £ £ £ 
Australia Bend fo aasatere 6,840, I, 5,051, a 2,657, ar 
So. Amca. and W. 2. 4A, ‘ 

hades 2. 2ce..: aoe AAG as a ae oad): (PORE 
Base Peete PRO E || 8A1% | wen 83a, prod 204, 230,41 7.480, | - sensi 

17,421, 6,304, 11,799, 55159, 15,377, 73157) 

Bg? 211s: MGA CRA PCRS 2a 2,843, 2,498, 308, 854, 574, 1,115, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 136 

ee een CO Bs Sete ee 
Prtgl., Spain, and 19 810 

Girlte.| aoe.02: si) 15 ‘ a ESS; 939 
Mita., Trky., and 260, 80, 320, 1, 81, 1, 

TAO PE Miictetacceoet 
Chima Rie etek c= = Se = = —= 
West Coast of Africa 120, 19, 112, 20, 96, 24, 
All other Countries.... | 1,484, 854, | 1,006, 136, 420, 166, 


| —— — Ys ____......|, 


Totals Imported.... | 23,510, | 10,777, | 14,485, | 6,976, | 16,901, | 10,827, 





Exported to :— 

France savelalale detelelcig: dle isiciciels 8,465, 2,090, 4,263, 700; 7,779, 25146, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 

WOOT | presence oss 1,078, | 35137, sas Wie B2p 1 108, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 

Gbeltt. 220405 BLES po ae 45 Pee’ a) 

95700;| 5.334, | 6,077, | 23710, | 9,447, | 3,076, 
Ind. and China (via ; 

Higypt) .............. “ BEF [yao Bee iene bse eok. |. S308, 
Danish West Indies — ae — — — a 
United Statés:......4. |* "1015, ak 61, 5, 185, 5» 
South Africa .......... 5, — 19, — 208, — 
Miaaaitius | JG iii.sc — = = _ — 

Biel eh kat os. 945, 89, 20; 105, 927, 143) 
All other Countries.... 619, 967, 485, 90, 453, 2455 


————~ |e jm ___ fj | re" 


Totals Exported... 12,742, 8,928, 8,493, 6,718, 13,280, 9,8 775 


SS ee 





Excess of Imports tees 10,768, 1,849, 5,992, 258, 3,621, 959, 
ig Exports .... 5 — cae ee a — 


CR ES FR ET SY BE I AEE I I I BITE ST EE ET ICI BI IED TET TS LEE ET TE SO EES BI IE 
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REVENUE.—(Unitzep Kryapom.)—31st DECEMBER, 1866-65-64-63. 
Net Producein Years and Quarters ended 31st Dzc., 1866-65-64-63. 
[000’s omitted.] 


QUARTERS, 1866. Corresponding Quarters. 


1866. 1865. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1864. 1863. 





CS # z £ i x 

Ciasbetae spe sasionssseobes s.o64. |. DTG, | oe 294, | 5,932, | 5,970, 
IPCI shri sveescseveses gp. S49 Ds 5,110, — 361, 5,000, 4,753, 
PRMEINS Sheer aescc din ewgs: 2,308, | 2,373, 65, as 2,223, | 2,298, 
CEROR Trttiosagiocneseceyes 1,358, 1, dole — Al, 1,294, | 1,285, 
ost OMe’ ....éssseb 1,140, | 1,130, —~ 10, 1,090, 990, 
16,241, | 15,600, 65, 406, 15,539, | 15,291, 

Property Tax ........... 1,374, | 140%, 137, — 1,580, | 2,132, 
17,555, | 17,051, || 202, 406, | 17,119, | 17,423, 

Crown Lands ............ 95, 90, — K, 88, 87, 
Miscellaneous............ 683, 866, 183, =e 863, 808, 
Totabe vscviks 18,3336 1 O07, 385, “11, | 18,070, | 18,318, 

eee 


Net Incr. £325,520 





YEARS, 1866. Corresponding Years, 
ended 3lst Dec, | 1866. | 1865. | SOS a ee 
Less. | More. | 1864. | 1863. 
x x rod £ £ £ 

OUBCOWIE a heccevrerdoneciegs 21, O1Sh) olerOn oo 208, | 22,535, | 23,421, 
TERROIBO .csei cbs >seepbesnns este 20,616, | 19,649, — 967, | 19,343, | 17,745, 
PANIES (ss opssarensesaneancas 9,291, | 9,636, 345, — 9,468, |. 9,252, 
OSS eavuspiseiwsecsvonree 3,463, | 3,364, -— 99, 3,261, | 3,208, 
POSH ONCE .rgerrsessoseese 4:375, | 4,250, — Le5s 4,060, | 3,800, 
59,660, | 58,606, 345, | 1,399, | 58,667, | 57,426, 
Property Tax sisson 5,458, | 7,608, || 2,145, — 7,999, | 9,806, 
65,118, | 66,209, || 2,490, | 1,399, | 66,666, | 67,232, 
Crown Lands ............ e273 314, —_ on 307, 302, 
Miscellaneous............ Sa4i, 2,673, — 664, 3,152, | 2,899, 
Totals vss... 68,786, | 69,196, || 2,490, | 2,079, | 70,125, | 70,433, 

REE SS Sy eS SE 

Net Decr. £410,816 
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REVENUE.—UnItTEp Kinapom.—QvUARTER ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1866 :— 


An Account showing the RevenvE and other Recerrts of the QUARTER 
ended 31st December, 1866; the Appuication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the 
Quarter ended 30th September, 1866, viz.:— £. 
Great BrAGAin. guacatencschamensganses aaeersien seeds. aaadesess — 
ELON WE. cvceaacesagaceenosans enadeue’ een eee cadesentecs » £244,554 
ee 244,554 
Income received, as shown in Account I ....... lconenee vdsabevenssavdtsinwestaved 18,332,935 
Amount raised on account of Fortifications, &c., per Acts 27 and 28 
Vics., Cap. M00 amd 2S and 29 Vicks Cae OL sicssadacowteh vccsesedesséeccence 350,000 
Amount. received for Exchequer Bills issued to replace Bills paid off in 
PHOBOY. Laree's ccs so csecieaocnisteds vss eosh dccisiecaasaet sun sawsscaes ssniaysiseoaeucgccswedes 548,500 
Amount received in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ...... 875,119 
Dito, Tor New Courts Of JUstiCO:cicsccvcsccssecsncscsessbesceeces nesaatesniaccsate oe 145,000 
£19,996,108 


Balance, being the Deficiency on 31st December, 1866, upon the charge 
of the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends 
and other charges payable in the Quarter to 31st March, 1867, and 
for which Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter 1,853,765 








£21,849,873 
Paid :— 

Amount applied out of the Income in Redemption of Deficiency Bills £ 
issued in the Quarter to 3ist December, 1866, for the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain on 30th September, 1866, viz.:— 

POtal MCHCLOUCY swan ameknauaepadscte Bests cob oavencs<ed dacs oas £3,121,893 
Deduct amount redeemed with Sinking Fund ... 89,000 
—— 3,032,898 

Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ssescocsscrscreeee Recs 9,330,092 
 wadvanced fot New Courts of Justice: ..ssscdenacthessaseustusns seveee 108,000 

Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended Bist 
December, 1866, viz. :— 

Interest of the Permanent Debt ......scccecsssereere £6,218,345 
Perminable Deve s,s 0saeeranes des Rivwvonewecsy tvdesaseneg | 291,080 
Principal of Exchequer Bills | jsictevcidaswgrs.4e sheds ve « 8,800 
Interest of 5 Bi ddneksahteRieGovendadews ‘ 68,963 

7 Deficiency Billa csccssevevesssavsvece setese5 a 150 
Wile CVI Dist 32s... acosb aves soaseneyteteetas steeweeeioe- LOE, 829 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund  ..........sce06 677,442 
Advances for Public Works, &c.......... Mastestdsdase 5° O97, B16 
Sinking Fund oveev.ss. ere: awobatbioichosetesca |) Ao 

8,427,148 


Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund 
in Ireland for the Quarter ended 31st December, 1866........ssseseseveees 951,740 





£21,849,873 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (Enauanp anp Watss), 
Fourth Quarter of 1866. 


[This Table i is | communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Weekly Average. (Per East Quarter.) 





1g56. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 

iS. is S: a. S. de 

Oct. GD: aeanesnnsssovecnoeseinnathiorvse? 52 2 41 4 oD ol 
si, Bea ithag cn earnaeneni sone Dow 42 1 23 = 

ge. | eu achabennacacanctearseneensartrer 52 Q 42 11 22 Il 

9” DY acca Ricans Sie Me cen ee 52. 6 41. 8 22 10 
Avérage for October. ..ccscassoisoesseses ED) ante | ys 22 IL 
Nov Dard atin cshnapaeisenVes vaieadinnnes 54 9 | 43 10 23-7 
SOT Ga i teh ea cp Re to 57-2 44 9 235 

BS ST a eee teen I ees aston eh daca cane 56 7 45 8 23 «6 

PN Sori isd ant rrediuiuapSenics S76 | 45 6 23 9 
Average. for November iccescecessoveses 56 «66 | 44 10 43 «6 
Dec.  sicgdadilens Saget and taee conde 60 - 45 10 25 5 
MDE ivonpictedas 2 Soak an: Hinge: él 46 2 94 8 

Br) LD paatpeeuseeceeael eel iteueds 60 8 45° 7 24 5 

Sh. Se sangpugpraath emcee heen 59 OB 44.64 Coir 

Ra ROHR ied cth'vassicbooapWanennsaueereaaie 60 = 44. = 24 8 
Average for December ......secceccoeeee 60 3 AS 24, 50 
Average for the quarter ..........00++. 56 8 44 1 23 10 
Average for the'year® Jo4.1i. de 49 11 87 6 24 7 





RAILWAYS.—Prices, Oct.—Dec. ;—and Trarric, January—December, 1866. 




























































































Total For the (£100). [45-105 Open Boh Sean Mile pe {y.| Dividends per Cent. 
i Railway. Price on 2 (00's omitted.) | 52 Weeks. for Half Years. 
pended | z 
Mins. Dee Nov. Oct, *66,. | 65s, |. OG: 65. 1°66. | 65. = — = on sch ae 
£ No. | No. £ £ B=) Lo) @eadaiveed.| sas 
53,9 |Lond.& N.Westn.|117 |1183/1173]1,319 |1,294 | 6,146, | 5,933,] 91 | 88 | 60 —|72 6] 60 - 
48,2 |Great Western ....| 52$) 583] 543]1,311 |1,280 | 3,787, | 3,656,] 56 | 55 | 20 -|20 -| 20 - 
19,4| 5, Northern.../116 117 |117 | 422] 404| 1,994, |1,908,] 82 | 81 | 50 —/|87 6| 55 — 
23,8| 4,  Hastern ....) 26 | 264) 2937 709) 727) 13850, | 1,880,] 53 | 51 | Nil | Nil | 10 —- 
E54 BMP GOW, oy...cr000r 82 | 90} 85 | °314| 293] 1,169, |1,097,] 76 | 74/40 -—|65 —| 50 - 
19,4 |South-Kastern ....} 633} 66 | 66 | 330] 315] 1,277,|1,253,] 81 | 86 | 28 9/45 —| 25 — 
16,8| 5,  Western....| 84 | 84 | 84] 503} 490; — — 153 | 50/40 -|55 -| 45 - 
196,9 772| 793| 79 [4,908 [4,803 |16,223,/15,677,, 70 | 69 | 34 1/49 3) 38 - 
24, NAG, spricsan ey 1223/125 |121 | 695] 677 | 2,666,|2,517,] 77 | 76 |60 —|70 -—| 65 — 
21,3 |Lancsh.and York.|124 |125 |123 [| 403] 403 | 2,358,| 2,117,119 |108 |}67 6/62 6] 55 — 
14,5 |Sheffieldand Man.| 493) 523) 55 | 246] 246] 1,083, |1,002,] 92 | 84 ])20 —|35 —| 10 = 
37,8 |North-Eastern ..../105 |106 |104 [1,221 |1,208 | 3,677, | 3,498,] 61 | 60 | 55 -—|65 —| 55 = 
100,7 100 |102 |1003]2,565 |2,584 | 9,784, | 9,184,] 87 | 82/48 1/58 1| 38 9 
18,9 |Caledonian _........ 122 |1223/125 | 562] 562) 1,577,|1,526,] 63 | 63 |72 6|75 —|.67 6 
6,1 |Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd.| 92 | 92 | 92 | 419} 3887; — — | 32 | 88 |50 —|50 -| 45 — 
232.6 Gen. aver..,..| 89 | 903) 903]8,4.54 |8,286 |27,584,|26,337,) 72 | 70 |42 7/54 -| 43 3 





Consols.—Money Prices, lst Dec., 89% to § (de.).—1st¢ Nov., 894 to $ (de.).—1st Oct. 893. 


Exchequer Bills.—1st¢ Dec., 1s. to 5s. prem.—lst Nov., par. to 4s. prem.—ls¢ Oct., 3s. prem. 
eS INT TEREST SP CL EE REAR, SARIS STE SN TTS SE LPT BI ES ATS SELES I RE ES STE EP EE TS ET 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEELY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Fourta QuaRTER (October—December) of 1866. 
































[0,000’s omitted.] 
1 g 3 4, 5 6 7 
Issuz DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. : 
saber = dy) Darn g SOE eet Sd tlh ee of | Minimum Rates 
: Gold Coin | Public. of Discount 
Notes Wednesd Government Other aid (Col. Taminus at 
Issued, }( Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. | prion. eel. 163 Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1866. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mls. 1866. Per ann. 
30,90 Och os< 11,01 3,98 15,90 24,33 28 Sept. 45p.ct. 
30,47 S SOE TEOL 3,98 15,47 23,99 
30,13 spbcl lek 11,61 3,98 15,18 24,09 
30,42 - ree ae ELOL 3,98 15,42 22.92 
30,76 i EB. 11,01 3,98 15,76 23,88 
30,94 Noy. Zee. 11,01 3,98 15,94 22h 
31,08 Pee) 11,01 3,98 16,08 23525 9 -Nov. 4.5; 
81,74 te ZUR Gee LI OL 3,98 16,74 22,94 
32,14 f° 28 e0.; 12,01 3,98 17,14 22,49 
32,25 Dee. 54.1. LOL 3,98 17,23 22572 
32,50 ae aes: 11,01 3,98 17,50 22,00 
32,70 ie bee 11,01 3,98 17,70 22,10 
33,31 Speen es: 11,01 3,98 18,31 21,99 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
—._$£$£$"—_———_————- } Total 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. | eer Securities. Reserve. ‘of : 
Seven Oe | [ee 
Day and 
Capital.} Rest. Public. | Private. sie (Wdnsdys.) er Other. |} Notes. 
££ £1\|  £ £ £ tak Se 


Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | 1866. | Mins. | Mins. || Mins. 
14,55 | 4,11 6,17 | 17,20 |" 66 | Oct... 3.112,22:) 22,041-6.07 
14,654 3,17 || 6,27.| 17,40-| OL » 10]12,42 | 22,15 |) 6,50 
14,55} 3,23 3,39 | 18,78 || ,63 on | HE P1229) & 21.24). 6,04 
14,55| 3,23 || 3,22 | 18,76]] ,64 | ,, 24/12,19 | 20,55 |) 6,70 
14,55] 3,28 3,92 1|. 17,86 |lr 562 9 9L412,19 | 20,08 || 6,95 








14,55] 3,24 1) 4/38 | 17,15 || ,64 | Nov. 712,80 | 19,331). 7,87 
14,551 -3,25 q| 6,15 °| 16,69 || ,99 », 14]12,380 | 19,06]| 7,81 
14.55| 3,26 || 5,83 | 17,43|| 58 | ,, 21)12,67 | 19,18 |] 8,80 
14,55 | 8,24 |) 6,16 | 18,25]| ,52 93 20112585 | 19,19 || 9,65 


14,55| 3,24 || 6,84 | 17,74|] ,50 | Dec. 5|12,96 | 19,49 |) 9,51 
14,55| 3,25 || 7,39 | 18,42|| 49 | ,, 12/13,01 | 19,64 || 10,40 
14,55| 3,26 || 8,07 | 18,18|| ,49 | ,, 19113,01 | 19,83 |] 10,60 
14,55] 3,26 || 8,71 | 18,59|| .45 | 4, 26]13,01 | 20,24 || 11,87 
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CIRCULATION.—Country Banks. 
‘ Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENetanp and WatEs 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Fourtu Quarter (Oct.—Dec.) 
of 1866; and in Scotuann and Irewanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 














ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 
Taine | 
Private | 40! Three £5 £5 
Ranks. be TOTAL. eddies TOTAL. Under ToTAL, 
DatEs. | cpixea | (Fixed | (Fixea | Weeks, | and es. | (Fixed and es. | (Fixed 
ro: Bee ‘ ce ended /upwards. i upwards. eee 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1866. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 1866. | Mins. | Mins.| Mins. | Mins. | Mins.| Mins, 


Oct. 6] 2,82 | 2,371 5,19 
» 18] 2,90] 2,41 | 5,81 | Oct. 13} 1,57 | 2,86] 4,43 | 3,00 | 2,90} 5,90 
» 20} 2,90] 2,45 | 5,85 

» 27| 2,90) 2424 5,BS 





Noy. © 3| 2,87 | 2,40 | 5,27 
» 10] 2,84] 2,38 | 5,22 |Nov.10, 1,66 | 2,96] 4,62 | 3,29 | 3,26] 6,55 
ET B80 2.3% 4 627 
» 24! 279 | 236 | 5,15 


Dec. 1] 2,76 | 2,32 | 5,08 
»  8| 2,72 | 2,281 5,00 |Dec. 8/| 1,78 | 3,19] 4,97 | 3,22 | 3,23] 6,45 
»  15| 2,69 | 2,26] 4,95 
» 22] 2,69 | 2,25 | 4,94 
» 29] 2,69 | 2,25 | 4,94 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonvon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 








il 2 3 4, 5 6 a 8 9 10 ll 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. 
Bullion |Prem. Bullion | New ie 
DATEs. London as arbitrated. jorDis. ae as arbitrated. k India Calcutta 
Gola Hanh, = Or: tcouncil L ae 
Agnst.} For | per Aenst.| For 
. | Engd. | Engd. | mille} 3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. } 60 d.s. | 60 d.s./ 6m. d. 
1866. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct.| pr.ct.] pr. ct. | d. d. 
Ott. -G.. —- *2 | par.}13°9 — — | 1603 | 233 24 
” 20 —_ 3 » »” > ae 2 1593 ” # 5) = 
Nov. BS ae = ee Tks! ” ” a — —= 1602 ” a ” 
9 17 oe fa =F ” ” a a se 7 1373 ” ” 3 
Dec. 1:.. Ss 7 ” 9 ana ae 4 1513 ” ” § 
” 15.. Me = 4 ” ” a ar | 109% 0 z ” 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


JUNE, 1867. 





Report of the Counciu for the Financtau YEAR ended 31st December, 
1866, and for the Sesstonan Year ended 15th March, 1867, 
presented at the Tuirty-THirp ANNIvERSARY Mexztine of the 
Sravistican Society, held at the Society's Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, on Friday, 15th March, 1867; with the PRocEEDINGS 
of that Meeting. 


Lorp Hovauron, President, wm the Chav. 


Tue Council have again the satisfaction of reporting their proceed- 
ings to the Fellows of the Statistical Society. 

The transactions of the past Session, 1866-67, embrace the 
work accomplished during the thirty-third year of the Society’s 
existence. 

The subjoined statement discloses the number of Fellows on the 
books of the Society during the past and at the commencement 
of the present sessional year. It also shows, by a comparison of the 
figures, the changes which have taken place in the interval of those 
periods. 














1866-67. 1865-66. 
Number of Fellows on 1st of March .......c.c. cece 366 364 
Life Members included in that number ................0... 64. 68 
Members lost during the year by death, with- 99 
Grae OM, Cotati, . wcsscat neues aicekacnothen tee te a 
Pe Waremamets ClECbOM! 8, 565. 50:aciingssseonn teasioa ate Gera ease 18 30 


The Balances, the year’s Income, and the Surplus of Assets for 
the financial years ended with December, 1865 and 1866, are shown 
by the statement which follows :— 








Past Year. Previous Year. 
£ £ 
Bulonce. wh begin ol Wear -...:.ds.onesionenndemeaslisce es 302 175 
Receipts from all sources during year... 754. 921 
Balance'in css ab.Gnd, OF Year. ........ ctr dei, ctse-cs sae: 199 302 
Surplus of assets over liabilities at end of year........ 1,878 1,874 
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212 Report of the Council_—Session 1866-67. [ June, 


During the past Session, 7.c., from March, 1866, to February, 
1867, inclusive, the eight papers named below were read at the 
ordinary meetings of the Society. Several of the topics thus 
brought under the notice of the Fellows were of unusual interest and 
importance. The attendance of Fellows and Visitors at the ordinary 
meetings has been generally very full, and the discussions which 
have arisen upon the different papers have been animated and 
instructive. 


Papers READ DURING THE TuHrRTyY-THIRD SESSION. 


March 20, 1866.—Mr. Samuel Brown.—On the Statistical Progress 
of the Kingdom of Italy. 


Aeeilay 4 Professor W. S. Jevons, M.A.—On the Frequent 
Autumnal Pressure in the Money Market. 
May 15, x Major-General Balfour, C.B—On the Budgets 


and Accounts of England and France. 


June 19, & The Duke of Argyll, K.T.—On the Hconomic 
Condition of the Highlands of Scotland. 


Nov. 20, 5 Mr. R. Dudley Baxter, M.A.—On Railway Exten- 
sion and its Results. 

Dec. 18, fe Professor Jacob Waley, M.A.—On Combinations 
and Strikes with Reference to the Rate of 
Wages. 

Jan. 15, 1867—Dr. Mouat.—On Prison Discipline and Statistics 
in Bengal. 


Feb. 19, Ss Major-General Balfour, C.B.—On the Military 
Conscription of France. 


The thuty-sieth meeting of the British Association was held at 
Nottingham in the month of August last. Professor J. H. Thorold 
Rogers, member of the Council of this Society, was the President 
of the Section devoted to “‘ Hconomic Science and Statistics.”” His 
address, and some of the papers read upon that occasion, have been 
printed in the Society’s Jowrnal. 


The President having moved the adoption of the Report, 
together with the Abstract of Receipts and Payments, and the 
Auditors’ Report, the Resolution was seconded and carried una- 
nimously. ) 


Mr. Hyde Clarke and Mr. Tayler having been appointed 
Scrutineers, the following was declared to be the list of President, 
Council, and Officers balloted for the ensuing twelyemonths, viz.:— 
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Councin AND OFFICERS FOR 1867-68. 


President. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Walter Bagehot, M.A. 
Major-General Balfour, C.B. 

R. Dudley. Baxter, M.A. 

Right Hon. Lord Belper 

Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. 
William John Bovill 

Samuel Brown 

William Camps, M.D. 

David Chadwick 

Leonard Henry Courtney 


William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
William Augustus Guy, M.B., F.R.S. 


James Thomas Hammick 
Frederick Hendriks 
James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 


Council. 


William Barwick Hodge 

Right Hon. Lord Houghton 
Charles Jellicoe 

Francis Jourdan 

John Lambert 

Professor Leone Levi 

William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 
Matthew Henry Marsh, M.P. - 
William Newmarch, F.R.S. 
Frederick Purdy 

Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 
William Lucas Sargant 

Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 
Professor Jacob Waley, M.A. 
John Walter 


The names of the New Members of the Council are printed tn Italics. 


Treasurer. 


William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


William Augustus Guy, M.B., F.R.S. | 


William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 


Frederick Purdy. 


A vote of thanks to the President, Council, and Officers, for 
their services during the past year, was carried unanimously. 


A vote of thanks to the Chair brought the proceedings to a 


close. 
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(I.)\—Receirts and Payments of the StaristicaL Soctzuty for the YEAR 1866. 


meen DE PS SST ESSIEN ENS BIE TES BSE SST LE TT TS 





RECEIPTS. 4 
Balance in Bank, 31st : 
December, 863... f 2296 18. 2 
Balance of Petty Cash...  - - 3 
Balance of Advertise- £6? 
ment Cash eeeeceeeceses 
—_——_ 301 14 7 
1866. 
Dividends.on OConsols vcvecccresssnee 00 19° 6 
Subscriptions, viz.:— 
PZ VARPORLS Susececacsee 25.4 - 
2ES for 1866: ccccccscees 562 16 = 
What Oe eiieraennes £2. 22. me 
— 590 2 = 
1 “omposition Coe ees ovovcccrecccerececers 21 = 
_ ournal Sales,perPub- p79 9 9 
TISNGE “w.csccaceesoceeses 
' ./ournal Sales per As- 
sistant Secretary ok Cat @ 
Journal Advertisements 33 13 - 
—__—— 112 5 10 
£1,056 1 11 











(II.)—Batance Sueet of Assets and LiaBiuities on 31st DecemBeEr, 1866. 


LIABILITIES. 
£8 a d. 
Printing Journal for 93 7 6 
December. .caseeess 
Making Index to above 44 - 
——_ 97 11 6 
BOR Titling s<assevondeve svebi Ca Raa 
Miscellaneous Printing 3.19 
! ‘ ‘ ue 6 
| Balance in favour of Society ... 1,877. 1 
£1,038l 7 2 


POLLS EN CTL TT 


PAYMENTS. 
& 4. @, 
Heit Of ROOMS .ssscavivevsacassteoees 87 10 - 
ala tiGer seiechee «+ shiee tabs dae stare. 185 - = 
Journal, Printing of £346 10 3 
Making Index one ae eee 
ST OUPTN svesmsvtnece 
850 14 8 
Advertising Journal and Meetings 17 4 - 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses, viz.: 
Refreshments ......... £7 16 10 
Attendance ...dd-e8 6 8 = 
DiggTOMD dcr sesevsewses 16 - - 
Other Expenses ...... 38 - - 
poe 33 4 10 
Library (Books, Binding, &c.) ... 13 15 3 
Stationery and Sundry Printing WT 18> 7 
iy OBUARIOM © coca ondeeninencesaeconubeasie 22 5 - 
£100 New Three per Cents ...... 85 7 6 
Incidental Expenses ....s.4. eiaes oe Tt 
Balance in hand 
31st Decent, £19319 °2 
TOOG. Grecaniarvees 
Balance of Pett 
Cash a oe 
Balance of Adver- 
tisement Cash } saa ok 
-——__—— 198 15 2 
£10565 1-1 
ASSETS. 

; S 8. od, 
Uashy Balances” isusjacasswesasacenveeecs 198 15 1 
Investments, £1,100 Stock, viz.:— 

New 3 per Cents. 
(Err eds. 8d). ¢ £72 12 1 
3 per Cent. er ae a 
(£328 15s. 4d.) 
. —————. 1,042 12 1 
Property (Estimated Value):— 
Books in Library s.sseovvers £400 
Journals in StOCK s..eveccreee 200 
TVUVEEGTE. Gcedantecstsiest ones’ 100 
; — 700 - = 
Arrears recoverable (Say) swe § 40 - - 
LL ISt 7 2 
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“ Auditors’ Report for 1866. 


< STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
12, Sv. JAMES’S SQUARE, 


“* London, 7th February, 1867. 


«The Auditors appomted to examine the Accounts of the Statistical Society 
for the year 1866, herewith 


6 REPORT :-— 


«* That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
‘ouchers for the same, from Ist January, 1866, to the 31st December, 1866, and 
find them correct, showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 3010. 14s. 7d. 
from 1865) to have been 1,0567. 1s. 11d., and the Payments 8571. 6s. g4d., 
leaving a Balance in favour of the Society of 1982. 15s. 13d. 


‘** They have also had laid before them, an estimate made by the Council, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 1,9810. 7s. 2d., 
and the latter to 1031. 12s. 1d.,—showing a Balance in favour of the Society 
OL 31,8770. PSS. Eds 


** They further find that at the end of the year 1865, the number of Fellows 
was 367, of whom 21 Died, Withdrew, or became Defaulters; and 18 new 
Fellows were elected during the year 1866, leaving 364 as the number on the 
list on the 31st December, 1866. 


‘* Henry G. Boun, 
«Fras. JOURDAN, Auditors.” 
“F. L. Corron, 
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On the Mititary Consoriprion of FRANCE. 
By Masor-GEnerat Batrour, C.B., Royal Artillery. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, the 19th of February, 1867. | 
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Introduction. 


In laying before the Statistical Society a paper on the French 
conscription, on which the constitution and efficiency of the army of 
that great country are based, I am well aware that it is a very 
complicated question which has led to grave differences of opinion 
amongst the ablest statesmen. The examination of such a vast 
subject is surrounded with intricacies, entailing great labour and 
research on the inquirer, and in. writing thereon it is extremely 
difficult for a foreigner, especially one who has not personally 
witnessed the working of the system, to avoid mistakes. I must, 
therefore, entreat indulgence for any inaccuracies that may have 
occurred, in spite of every care. J have had difficulty in obtaining 
English books of reference, and, after consulting the best within 
reach, | have met with grave discrepancies, both as regards state- 
ments and figures, which can hardly be reconciled. 

The highest authority on the details of the French conscription 
is that of our colleague, Monsieur Maurice Block, to whom I desire 
to make my best acknowledgments for the assistance derived from 
his labours. The annual reports of the French War Minister on the 
recruiting of the army are of great value; indeed I cannot too 
strongly speak in praise of these clear and elaborate works. The 
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subject of the French conscription, as treated on in our English 
_ works, is greatly wanting in details. I have-now endeavoured in part 
to supply this want; but in doing so have no doubt fallen into errors 
which might have been avoided, by confining myself to generalities. 

The conscription of France, having been in force for many years, 
has accommodated itself to the habits of the people, and most of 
the arrangements are well understood; but the written rules are not 
sufficient to enable any one—unless from personal observation—to 
master the subject so as to write very accurately on the practical 
effects of the conscription. The principal points connected with the 
conscription are: first, the care with which the available resources 
of France for supplying men for the army are officially ascertained, 
and secondly, the effect which this demand has on the population of 
the country. | 

The extent and power of the machinery employed in working 
the conscription, is not generally understood in England. The 
duties connected with the conscription are confided to high officers 
of the State. The whole civil administration of the Provinces, having 
vast authority over all the country, is employed in carrying on the 
system. This powerful machinery is annually put in motion by 
decree of the sovereign, for the purpose of bringing the whole male 
population of France, who have completed the age of 20 years, and 
are fit to bear arms, under the obligation of service, either in the 
military or marine forces. 

I must first briefly refer to the origin of the conscription in 
France, premising, however, that it is not, as generally supposed in 
England, by any means the sole source of recruiting the army. 


1.—Origin of the Conscription. 


During the French Revolution, the organisation of the army 
was greatly modified. The constitution of 1791 rendered military 
service obligatory on all able-bodied citizens capable of carrying 
arms, under the title of National Guards. The law of 24th February, 
1793, put in permanent requisition all Frenchmen of from 18 to 40 
years of age, unmarried or widowers without children ; but this was 
soon replaced by the law of 19th Fructidor, An IV, which introduced 
the conscription, and made it the principal mode of recruiting the 
army. ‘The conscription comprised all youths from 20 to 25 years 
of age, who were to be divided into five classes—of 20, 21, 22 years 
of age, and so on. The Government, according to its wants, called 
out these men, beginning with the first (those of 20 years of age) and 
with the youngest of each class. The five classes might successively 
be called out according to the wants of the State. In time of peace, 
the conscripts were only obliged to serve till they were 25 years old ; 
but in time of war, the duration of service was unlimited. The 
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Government was empowered to grant furloughs when this might be 
done without inconvenience. There was no exemption of any kind, 
except in favour of those who had married before the enactment of 
the law ; or who had already paid their debt of service in preceding 
wars. This law was intended to provide for all ordinary cases, but 
in extraordinary cases, when the country should be declared in 
danger, the Government was to have a right, as in 1798, to the 
entire population. Recourse was again to be had to the levy en 
masse. At this time, and under the First Empire, the conscription 
was applied not only, as at present, to the youths who in each year 
completed 20 years of age and formed the class of the following 
year, but also retrospectively to those of former classes who had 
escaped being drawn into the Army. 

Under the Restoration it was attempted, but in vain, to abandon 
the conscription. The law of 10th March, 1818, enacted that volun- 
tary enlistment should in future be the principal mode of recruiting, 
the levy being only an accessory, and that the army should only be 
so recruited in case of an insufficiency of men by voluntary enlist- 
ment. The principle was, however, overruled by circumstances. 

The law of 1818 fixed the period of active service at six years, and 
the number to be annually called out by drawing by lot, at 40,000 
men; which would have given in six years, an effective force of 
240,000, reduced by the deduction of nxon-valides, to 200,000. After 
their liberation, the soldiers were to be incorporated for a second 
period of six years in veteran legions, forming a kind of reserve, 
subject to exercises in time of peace, and liable to territorial service 
in time of war. At the moment when those first liberated were 
about to return to their homes, the war in Spain, a most unpopular 
enterprise, broke out; and the bad feeling shown by the veterans on 
that occasion furnished an excuse for condemning the system of 
reserves. A new law, passed in 1825, raised the duration of active 
service to eight years, and the annual levy to 60,000 men; which 
would have produced a much greater effect on the strength of the 
army, but for the system of granting unlimited leave having just 
then been entered upon. These calls of 60,0o00 men, exceeded the 
powers of the population, because they had to be met by the limited 
number of youths whose births corresponded to the times of the 
great wars of the Empire; and in 1827 the required number could 
not be obtained. 

To the law of 1825 succeeded that of the 2ist March, 18382, 
which still forms the basis of legislation for the recruiting of 
the army: with modifications introduced by the laws of 26th April, 
1855, and 17th March, 1858. ‘The two fundamental principles of 
this legislation are, first, that every Frenchman owes military ser- 
vice to the State, and shall, therefore, on the completion of 20 years 
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of age, be inscribed on the drawing list, and take his chance of being 
drawn for the conscription; but that having once escaped being 
drawn, he shall not again be liable. Secondly, that no one can be 
admitted into the army unless he has the qualifications of a French- 
man. There are, however, some corps composed of foreigners, subject 
to special laws, ordinarily maintained in Algeria, and only called into 
France in time of war. Tor these the recruits are obtained by 
voluntary enlistments, and apparently in sufficient numbers to 
maintain the established strength. 


Il.—Recruiting Resources of France. 


The efficient maintenance of the French army being dependent 
on the number of youths who survive to complete 20 years of age, 
out of those born in France, it is important to show the available 
resources of that country, and to contrast them with those of other 
States. | 

The law fixes the age at which every Frenchman is bound to 
respond to the obligation of military service at 20 years, completed 
on or before the 31st December of each year. All the youths of 
that age form the “ class”? from which the contingent of the follow- 
ing year is drawn by lots; but as the drawings take place in the 
year following that in which the youngest of the class completes his 
twentieth year, the average age of the conscripts is at least 204 
years. 

It should be borne in mind, that the number of youths who 
every year attain the age of 20 years, as shown in the annual census 
tables, which are here designated as the “rectified class,’’ is some- 
what below the actual number; because, the whole number who 
reach this age must, before the time comes for their being inscribed 
on the census tables, be somewhat reduced by death; and,. further, 
because the lists always contain some chances of omission, either by 
the efforts of youths to escape the drawing, or by the oversight of the 
municipal magistrates entrusted with the census taking. There are 
besides a certain number of youths, who, although born in France, 
are foreigners by reason of the nationality of their parents, most of 
whom at the last moment claim the benefit of their alienism, and 
are erased from the drawing lists. These deductions having been 
made, the rectified lists are entered in the annual census tables. 

In order to show the numbers who survive to complete 20 years 
of age, as contrasted with the number of males born, I have 
availed myself of the following useful table, drawn from the 
“Statistique Générale’’ of France for the series of years from 
1800 to 1839. I have added the operations since 1839 up to 1844, 
obtained from the annual statistical returns. 

The number of youths omitted from the class to which they 
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belonged, in each of the years from 1833 to 1863, as also the num- 
bers of the complete classes for the same years—formed by the 
addition of those omitted to the rectified classes—are shown in the 
table ; and, as will be seen, the proportion to births, of survivors of 
20 years of age who should have come into the classes of these years, 
is thus increased by about 5 per 1,000. 


Table showing the Number of Males Born in France in each Year from 1800 to 1844 ; 
the Number who, Surviving to Complete 20 Years of Age, then became Subject to the 
Conscription; and the Whole Number of Survivors, obtained by adding to the above 
the Youths Omitted in the Classes of Various Years, but Drawn in Subsequent Classes. 
















Youths Youths 





Proportion 
























of Rectified ; Left Out of Class Number of Youths 
Number Class, subject, on | Of Survivors at the to i of Complete 
Completing end which belonging, | : . 
of 20 Years, to the £90. Years & and Class formed by Adding 
Males Born. Conscription, and Br ete Included in Classes | Numbers Omitted 
Drawn for. Births. of after Years. - j 
I ; its Annual | Quin- | To what | Numbers} Completed ,Corrected| Quin- 
% Pro- quennial} Year’s | Omitted | Number Pro- _| quennial 
the | Numbers. what | Numbers.} portion | Propor- | Class from {of Youths of | portion of | Propor- 
due Sea: of tion of | properly | Class of |} the Class |Survivors}| tion of 


Survivors.| Survivors. 


Per cnt. 
62714 
58°97 
57°66 
56°71 
58°60 
62°90 
60°06 
59°66 
60°26 
61°20 
61°26 
61°69 
60°77 
61°71 
63°58 
63°08 
61°86 
60°36 
60°y2 
62°80 


60277 
60°34 
60°74 
61°49 
60°84. 
59°78 
60°05 
60°33 
60°79 
61°23 





Belonging] the Year. of the Year. | to Births. | Survivors. 





















Per cnt, Per cnt. | Per cnt. 


1800 | 464,562 | 1820 | 288,828 
701 | 473,496 | °211,279,227 
702 | 476,266 | °22) 274,740 
03 | 469,928 | °23 | 266,534 
7041 470,901 | °24| 275,964 


1805 | 471,458 | 1825 | 296,566 
06 | 471,786 °26 | 283,376 
07 1478;716 | 227 | 283,822 
708 | 469,623 | °28} 282,985 
"09 | 481,934 | °29| 294,975 

1810 | 480,912 | 1830 | 294,593 
"11 | 479,790 | ‘81 295,975 
"12 >| 457,012 | “822775497 
718 | 463,161 | 733 | 285,805 
714 | 513,204 | 7384 | 326,298 


1815 | 490,458 11885 | 309,376 
716 | 500,385 | °36 | 309,516 
"17 | 488,145 | °37| 294,621 
718 | 471,624 | °38 | 287,311 
719 | 508,922 | °39| 314,521 

1820 | 494,820 | 1840 | 300,717 
?21 | 498,478 | “41 | 300,822 
°22 | 500,867 | °42 | 304,222 
723 | 495,022 | °43| 304,998 
?24 | 507,668 | °44| 308,900 
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Table showing the Number of Males Born in France in each Year—Contd. 




















































Youths Proportion Youths 
of Rectified | or cowivors at the | Lett Out of Class | Number of Youths 
Number Class, subject, on ae ere of Complete 
Completing which belonging, § a! ee 
as 20 Years, to the of 20 Years to and Class Formed by Adding 
Males Born. Conscription, and Births Included in Classes } Numbers Omitted. 
Drawn for. 7 of after years. | 
T I Annual | Quin- | Towhat | Numbers} Completed | Corrected} Quin- 
< é Pro- quennial7 Year’s omitted | Number Pro- quennial 
the | Numbers.} what | Numbers.{ portion | Propor- | Class from fof Youths of |portion of] Propor- 
Y of tion of | properly | Class of | the Class | Survivors} tion of 
= eens Survivors.| Survivors.{Belonging) the Year.} of the Year. | to Births.| Survivors. 
eer ent. | Per cnt. ; Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
1830 | 496,914 } 1850 | 305,712 | 61°52 (1850 | 2,377 | 308,089 | 62° 
731 | 509,220 | *51| 311,218 | 61°12 751 | 2,492 | 313,710 | 61°60 
32 | 483,249 | 752] 295,762 | 61°20 60°84 "2. |. 2,309 {, 298,071.) 62°72 61°31 
fod | SOL.OKg f° “O51 301,295 | 60°13 753 | 2,225 | 303,520 | 60°57 
"34 | 508,718 | 754] 306,622 | 60°27 |) "54: | 2,420 | 309,042 | 60°75 
1835 | 512,368 §1855 | 317,855 | 62°03 |) (1855 | 2,468 | 320,323 | 62°52 
36 | 504,416 





57 | 294,761 | 60°69 "57 | 2,263 | 
?58 | 305,339 | 61°58 58 | 2,220 | 


°37 | 485,721 


’B6 | 310,289 | 61°51 "56 | 2,282 | 
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312,541 | 61°96 
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ao 1493,192°1° °59) 306,314 | 62°11 | J | *59 | 2,337 | 308,651 | 62°51 

1840 | 489,424 11860 | 312,204 | 63°83 1860 | 1,913 | 314,117 | 64°18 
4d 502,716 61 S20 455° P 03°00 4-04 61 1,760 323,215 64°28 6442 
42 | 506,450 62 | 323,070 | 63°77 62 | 1,433 | 324,503 | 64°27 























"43 | 502,927 | °63| 325,127 | 64°64 63 | 1,496] 326,623 | 64°49 
1844 | 492,703 221,568 | 65°26 — 1864 — — — _ 
meek. EM Vee See a SP APL * = “a 
Total r , 
Ae } 19,586,031 11,919,284 60°85 . — 68,617 {8,292,719*| 61°70 — 
839 
Total ; i 
to i 2,001,517 1,281,856 64°04. — 5,106 $1,268,962*| 64°29 ae 
1843 
Total | 21,587,548 13,201,110 61°15 ae HAGA R 19,579,681 62°02 ae 





* These totals comprise the numbers completing their twentieth year in and subsequently 
to 1833, and corrected by the numbers discovered to have been omitted from the drawing in 
the year of their class. 





It will be seen by this table, that the total number of male 
births registered in France during forty years, from 1800 to 1839, 
was 19,586,031; and from 1840 to 1848 there were 2,001,517. 
The registration of births in France being compulsory, the numbers 
thus recorded may be relied on with more certainty than those in 
the United Kingdom, excepting Scotland, where registration is en- 
forced, under a penalty. The male births, as above stated, appear 
to be exclusive of those still-born; but include both legitimate and 
illegitimate children. 

The aggregate number comprised in the rectified lists of the 
‘classes of the forty years—extending from 1820 to 1859, was 
11,919,254, and from 1860 to 1863 the number was 1,281,856. 
The strictness with which the lists for the conscription are pre- 
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pared, is a guarantee as to the almost entire correctness of the 
number of survivors of 20 years of age, as above stated. On the 
average of the first forty years of this century, out of 100 male 
births, there survived at the expiration of twenty years, 60°85 per 
cent. Since 1860 the ratio of survivors, out of those born from 
1840 to 1848, has been 64°04 per cent. 

The fluctuations of the rate of survivors is also shown in the 
table. The maximum variation between the quinquennial averages 
of the period from 1820 to 1860, was 3°60 per cent. The number 
of survivors was greatest between 1830 and 1834; but from 1860 
to 1863 the ratio has been higher than at any prior date. On 
an analysis of the tables, the different parts of France show con- 
siderable variations as regards the rate of survivors. The prominent 
feature is, the larger number of survivors at 20 years of age 
in the agricultural departments, and the relatively small number 
in those where either commerce or trade have crowded the popu- 
lation together; but space prevents me from entering into further 
details. 


ITI.—KHaemptions claimed by Foreigners residing in France. 


In order fully to explain the operation of the conscription, it is 
necessary to state that the population of France, as above given, 
according to the census of 1861, comprised a total of 521,640 
foreigners,—viz., 15,259 naturalised in France,—497,071 residing 
in France, belonging to fifteen nationalities,—and 9,290 whose 
nationality was not ascertained; giving a proportion of 1 foreigner 
to 76 inhabitants, and to 74 French. The number of foreigners 
had, therefore, considerably increased since 1851, when it was found 
to be 378,561, giving a proportion of 1 to 95 inhabitants and to 
93 French. 

The following table shows the number of the two sexes in the 
year 1861 :— 


























Population. 
Foreigners. = 
Males. Females. Total. 
Naturalised in France ............ccceseessees 10,668 4,591 15,259 
Foreigners residing in France ............ 285,953 Pde tenss 497,091 
Nationality not ascertained .............04. 5,099 3,691 9,290 
OMML Ee rt iaiisetteeacaes 302,220 219,420 521,640 





In countries where all the youths are considered, as soon as they 
complete the age of 20 years, as the property of the State, for the 
preservation of its honour and safety, the exemptions from service 
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claimed by sons of foreigners, become of importance. Every youth 
born in France, of foreign parents, is liable to the obligations 
imposed on all by the recruiting laws, unless he can show fair 
_ ground for exemption; at the same time,.he is admitted to the 
enjoyment of the civil rights, provided he claims the title of a 
Frenchman in the year of his majority. The annual reports of 
the Minister of War to the Emperor, invariably detail the number 
of sons of foreigners who in each year are struck off the census 
tables, or the drawing lists of the class of the year, having obtained 
exemption on the ground of alienism; as also the number retained 
on the lists, as having ,been admitted to the benefits of citizenship 
of France by virtue of article 9 of the Code Napoleon; and the 
numbers of both classes are compared with those of the previous 
year. The proportion which the whole number of youths of 20 
years of age in France bear to the total population may be stated 
at about 1 in 125; and at that rate, the number of foreigners given 
above ought to supply annually nearly 4,000 youths for the military 
service. As will be seen, however, by the following table, for a 
series of years from 1840 up to 1864, the number of sons of 
foreigners who claim the benefits of citizenship, is far below the 
number of those who claim exemption from military service. 

The numbers available at the age of 20 are below the due pro- 
portion as above estimated, but no very material nor progressive 
increase appears in the numbers struck off, until 1860; when 
the report on recruiting for that year called attention to the 
augmentation of the numbers who had pleaded exemption on the 
ground of alienism, during the three preceding years. 


Numerical Statement of the Sons of Foreigners who have been Inscribed on 
the Census Lists, or of the Drawing of the Classes of Different Years, 
showing the Numbers Struck Out of the Lists, and the Numbers Kept On. 





Numbers of Sons of Foreigners, showing the Numbers 

















Year in Year 
which the Lists 4 Kept On, 
were towhich Class | gt nck Of the | as Possessing the 
: Belongs. ; Benefit Total of 
Examined. Lists. of Article 9 
Code Napoleon. 
dc 0 eee 1840 pet; 310 1,684 
a "AL 1,183 264, 1,447 
2 aa Ee AD 1,074 314 1,388 
Arch ssdents’ °43 1,149 344: 1,503 
SAIN co esduti AA, 1,210 315 1,525 
AUD assideeus ces "AD 1,218 416 1,634 
BES ake "46 1,158 . 388 1,546 
SAE. teres 3 "AT 935 438 1393 
cS eee "48 1,038 247 1,286 


TOO cee, "4,9 22 447 1,369 
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Numerical Statement of the Sons of Foreigners—Conid. 





‘Numbers of Sons of Foreigners, showing the Numbers 




















Year in Year 
which the Lists ; Kept On, 
“were iia gt eos Struck off the as Pessensint the 
jf Belongs. : Benefit Total of 
Examined. Lists. of Article 9 
Code Napoleon. 
aquest! siesta nts hh ata = 
WBSL. ARS 1850 926 477 1,403 
EID sca ceaniede *d1 1,015 546 1,561 
6S eS, 52 860 576 1,436 
Uy Alrreciecedet 4353} 936 451 1:387 
MI inaiodoves BA 1,011 426 1,437 
AO otis sass 535) 932 473 1,405 
i ee 56 973 737 1,710 
GBS nasties "57 1,004. 539 1,543 
: 5S ree 68 1,043 546 , “¥,589 
Ba ccsctiyceess 59 1,150 605 i755 
TSG Lilienadins 1860 883 737 1,620 
ORbvceavidies 61 990 690 1,680 
POO aseupovies 62 903 618 1,581 
MD Encepseeee 3s 63 907 646 1,583 





With a view to diminish the numbers who thus escaped from 
military service in France, the plan was adopted of tracing out, in 
virtue of the circular of 10th December, 1852, and reporting to 
their respective Governments, those who repudiated French citizen- 
ship. The number thus reported in 1860 was 128; and the same 
course was adopted in each succeeding year. It was hoped that, 
being thus forced to conform to the recruiting law, either in one 
country or tle other, youths who plead alienism would in future 
elect for France, where they reside, and have their personal 
interests; and the reports of the years subsequent to 1860 state 
that the course adopted had been productive of good results. 

It will be seen from the above, that the efficiency of the French 
conscription is mainly attributable to the close scrutiny made of 
the number of youths who may be liable for service. The strict 
registration of all births in France gives to the administration 
an accurate knowledge of the number of youths born in the country; 
and the close inquiry made into the claims of the sons of 
foreigners to exemption, is a good illustration of the effective way 
in which the duty is carried out. 


TV.— Comparative Population and Recruiting Resources of Various 
Countries. 

The latest available statistical reports on the population of 
France and the United States, contrast the resources of different 
countries in population, showing the density, and rates of increase. 

The comparative numbers of the people of different countries, 
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are frequently referred to as indicating military strength, and the 
following table, drawn from the 1864 report of the French 
“Statistique Générale,” will, I hope, afford a pretty accurate view 
of the population, male and female, of the United Kingdom, 
France, the United States, Austria, and Prussia, at different periods 
during the past thirty-five years :— 

Total Population (Male and Female) of— 


























Years | United Kingdom, ee ; 
of including France. United States. ios abs q |  2russia. 
Census. | Channel Islands.* Venetia. 
aoek 3. — 30,461,875 — —_ — 
"31....| 24,132,294 32,569,223 _ — — 
"SDs, oii — — 12,719,497 a a 
"OO. wwe: — 33,040,910 —_ — — 
Dl nex — —- — 35,878,864 | 14,098,125 
1840 ... —_ —- 14,581,998 | 36,950,401 | 14,928,501 
"AL ....} 26,833,496 34,230,178 — — — 
"AS... — —_ — — 15,471,084 
°A6 ... — 35,400,486 — 37,443,033 16,112,988 
"AO ... — — — — 16,331,187 
1850... — — 19,987,563 — — 
"51 ....| 27,533,755 35,783,170 — 36,514,466 — 
DE svc: — — — 16,935,420 
IO cocks — —_— — — 17,202,831 
26 '..: — 36,039,364 — _— _— 
5 eo a — — —_ — 
"BS: vies ~~ — — — 17,672,609 
1860 .... — — 26,956,962 — — 
"OR. — 36,717,254 — — — 
’61.....| (29,070,932 37,386,313+ — — 18,491,211 
"68 us — — — 37,754,856 — 
’66....1 30,078,857 38,067,094 — — — 


* Hxclusive of the portion of the army and navy and merchant seamen abroad. 
+ After the annexation of Nice and Savoy. 
Note.—The population of Lombardy and Venetia, included in Austria, was 


25576,185. 





The superficial area, in square kilometres, of these countries 


respectively, and the proportion of population, per kilometre, are 
shown below :— 





Number 


Superficial A: 
uperficial Area of Inhabitants | 


in 


! er 
Square Kilometres. Square Rilewae. 





United Kingdom ........ 313,675. 95°8 
nen ye Ee Re 543,051 om 
United States ......000... 6,356,411 4°24 
PARAGRIT .0s Salovors tecisscetecs 667,143 56°59 
PURSE vos nae scaseisasroucn’ 230,188 80°00 
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The introduction to the report on the 1860 census of the 
United States, points out that the power and active means of 
defence of a nation lie mainly in the number of males between 20 
and 40 years of age; the nation which has the largest number 
between those ages, having the largest available force. A few 
younger, and a few older, no doubt, enter or remain in the army; 
but they are less able to bear hardships, and are less reliable under 
the severe privations and exposure of campaigning. At any rate, 
the period from 15 to 50 years embraces all that can, even on 
emergency, be drawn from the population for military service. 

I may remark that there are many things besides numbers of 
men of suitable age required to make an efficient army. <A good 
system of finance, good military administration, and the good-will 
of the people will be found to be essential. A comparison of the | 
numbers of males of various intermediate ages between the two 
extreme limits, of which the following table gives an approximate 
view, is, however, in the opinion of those who view many men as 
military strength, the best means of contrasting the resources for 
military service which these several countries possess :— 













































































Males. Ages. ae France. United States. Austria. Prussia. 
Wau er 15. sescsssscuns 5,141,313 | 5,111,220 5,470,999 | 6,871,006 | 3,592,391 
ADOVOOO ? 5.5 sas. 1,008,827 | 1,912,997 596,894: 999,859 539,244 

otal. sinus 6,150,140 | 7,024,217 6,067,893 | 7,370,865 | 4,131,635 
LS GOZO Ghiscncetven 1,444,235 | 1,631,817 1,402,432 | 1,875,763 541,390 
20 $0. 2D" int, ocsteccteh 1,290,840 | 1,498,735 -= — res 
LD) cpm wicks smu duaxsoves = — — a 825,814 
20 5) 20 AUSNeesns — — acm 2,310,664 -—— 
2 ae 1,041,024 | 1,459,666 a a 
1 dla able. = = = ae 855,161 
BOM, OO cass sacenoninway — — 2,512,116 — —_ 
PO pacts cathaac ck 925,244 | 1,398,939 — — — 
BEAN as cscsdnssadsiend 792,316 | 1,838,259 —_ — — 
OE ccnssscs? as wa 1,878,302) = a= 1,215,963 
DiOt gs A)! Sehivspinaases): — — — 3,827,562 — 
DPR fy IEE Ancscseadotennss — = oo — 35,363 
Be Base crltanaitiey aces mes — — = 6,157 
Total 20 to 40....) 4,046,424 | 5,695,599 4,390,418 | 6,138,226 | 2,938,458 
AQ) $0150 ccemaserctren 1,396,175 | 2,402,939 1,227,858 — 974,689 
OO 5, TOO sauo wave: 1,087,765 | 1,851,566 741,348 — 626,241 
AD 40160 x. ,00:.dl tees 2,433,940 | 4,254,505 1,969,206 | 3,299,387 | 1,600,930 


Ages unknown 


Grand total .... 


2,679 39,638 14,079 








14,097,418 |18,645,276 | 13,844,028 |18,684,241 | 9,212,413 
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According to the above table the future resources of the United 
Kingdom are greater than those of France, owing to the number of 
young males of 15 years and under now surviving in the former 
country being greater. The proportion of these ages is also larger 
than in Austria, relatively with the population. The smaller number 
of young men above those ages, in the United Kingdom, as com- 
pared with France, may be attributed to the vast emigration of 
our youths, as also, to registration not being so strictly enforced. 
These tables of ages are drawn from the 1861 census. Since then 
another return has been published both in France and England, 
derived from the ascertained results of the subsequent five years. 
From this it appears, that the increase of population, though con- 
siderable in France, is yet larger in the United Kingdom: our popu- 
lation having been augmented by g00,000, whereas the French popu- 
lation have only increased by 686,000. Thus the number annually 
born in our population of thirty millions, exceeds those born in 
France with a population of more than thirty-eight millions. The 
exodus of our young men to the colonies and United States, alone 
prevents the United Kingdom being able to supply a larger number 
of men between 20 and 40 years of age than France can furnish. 

In order to draw a comparison between the recruiting resources 
of England and France, I have, through the obliging aid of our 
colleague, Mr. Hammick, obtained from Mr. Williams, of the 
Registrar-General’s Department, the table at p. 228, showing the 
actual and probable number of survivors at 20 years of age out of 
the males born in England and Wales for a series of twenty-eight 
years. The experienced aid of Dr. Farr has also been afforded in 
the examination of the table.* 

By the English life rate, the proportion of males surviving at the 
of age 20 out of 100 born, is shown as 65°19 ; but, owing to the regis- 
tration of births, especially in the earlier years of the period, having 
been defective, and to the emigration of youths, it is impossible to 
calculate how many attaining the age of 20 will remain in England, 
and be available. Assuming, however, that the births were all regis- 
tered, and allowing nothing for the element of emigration, the results 
for each year would be as returned in col. 2 of the following table. 

A table for France, framed on the like basis, has been added, 
in order to contrast the proportion of survivors to births in the two 
countries. The number of survivors in France of the age of 20 out 
of those born in 1842 and previous years, is drawn from the census 
lists twenty years later, of the youths liable te the conscription. It 
must be observed, however, that the proportion of survivors in 
France has increased since 1860, approximating more nearly to the 


* I desire through the aid of these gentlemen, aided by my friend Major- 
General Hannyngton, to extend the inquiries into this part of the question. 
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proportion obtaining in England. The number of survivors for the 
subsequent years is therefore calculated on the assumed rate of 
65 per cent., which is the highest that could be claimed by France, 
thereby rendering the comparison very favourable for that country. 
I regret being unable to contrast the whole number of males of the 
United Kingdom with those of France; but the fact that the births 
in England and Wales, which contain only two-thirds of the entire 
population of the kingdom, and a little more than half the population 
of France, bear a very favourable contrast with the births out of 
the French population of thirty-eight millions, is satisfactory. 














! 2 3 4, 
England and Wales... France. 
Years 
of Number _Numbers _ Number | Numbers 
Birth. of Male Births oe likely | of Male Births Surviving, and 
Reststerer ei ie he eat. wt Registered likely ik way 
S has in a 

England and Wales. English life Rate. France. Age of 20. 
bo cee 236,941 154,462 489,424 307,559 
Cf ern 2,5 2,090 164,338 Ag rR 72 308,651 
TON itcas 2594.53 167,834 489,424 314,117 
LS Gee 262,714 171,263 502,716 823,215 
9 265,204 172,890 506,450 324,503 
PS See. oats 270,577 176,390 502,927 326,902 
ee 2975830) 180,861 492,703 320,256 
LSS catgesce 278,418 181,501 504,878 328,170 
EWE Sosetccsace 293,146 191,102 496,009 322,405 
"ER acaba 275,658 179,702 460,910 299,591 
TAB a Seiten 288,346 187,973 482,473 313,607 
SAD ec iccasies 295,158 192,414 506,057 325,937 
UBBO® ssbiinns 302,834 197,418 489,802 318,371 
1 RP eS 314,968 205,328 496,606 322,793 
ID nsnteinnaed 319,050 207,990 494,856 321,656 
Been 313,756 204,538 482,316 313,505 
Praia ccc’ 324,069 211,261 473,834 307,992 
ike a 323,960 211,190 463,440 310,236 
TIBIAE Siadad 335 Raat 218,740 488,371 317,441 
UU Nis nsarenct 339,998 221,646 482,336 313,518 
See phy Ranas: 334,989 218,380 496,492 322,719 
TOE Picdoseies: 352,662 229,901 hae, 0 339,375 
LEGO sescne te 3495799 228,035 489,646 319,279 

OP seceetse 355,972 232,059 a — 

cee 363,534 236,988 — — 

‘OS tases 272 00 Ou. 242,520 oo — 

Oi nance MEU RO 246,236 — — 

NBO costings 381,444 248,664: — — 





The aboye table must, however, be accepted with reservations, 
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because the maximum numbers likely to be available in France 
twenty years subsequent to 1860, may be considered to be liberally 
estimated. Whereas, the number of youths who will survive to 
complete the age of 20 years, out of those born in England and 
Wales in 1865, may be considered as very closely estimated. Only 
a smaller number of those youths will be available in the kingdom 
on account of emigration, but a gradual increase may justly be 
expected to follow from the large annual increase shown of late years 
in the number of males born in England and Wales. These were 
only 236,941 in 1838, against 381,444, 1n 1865. This augmentation 
is in marked contrast with France, where 489,424 males were born 
in 1838, and in 1860 only about the same number, viz., 489,646. 

According to the Registrar-General’s report for 1866, the number 
of male and female births in the United Kingdom, was 1,061,819, 
considerably above the largest number that have occurred in France 
in any year since 1800; and bearing in mind that registration is 
not compulsory in the United Kingdom (except in Scotland), the 
number above given for the United Kingdom may be considered as 
below the actual number. _ 

The births in the Channel Islands ought, I believe, to be added 
to the above. ‘These may be taken at about 5,181, raising the total 
number of births in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands, 
in 1866, to about 1,067,000. 

The largest numbers born in France, since the commencement of 
the century, were in 1859 and 1861. The births in those years were 
respectively 1,017,896 and 1,005,078; the latter 62,000 below the 
number born in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands in 1866. 
The births in France, in the last years for which information is 
available, do not show any material increase over those of the first 
years of the century. or instance, the total number of births in 
1864, as stated by our Registrar-General, was only 993,188, about 
70,000 below the number of births in the United Kingdom in 1866. 

in France the proportion of births during the years between 
1855 and 1860, was 1 to 37 inhabitants. 

In 1838, the number of births registered in the whole United 
Kingdom gave a rate of 1 to 33 inhabitants, and in 1866.it was 
1 to 28; but in Scotland, where registration is enforced under 
penalty of a fine of 20s., the birth-rate was considerably higher. 
And if we apply the ratio of births to population, obtaining in 
Scotland in 1865, viz., 3°606 per cent., to the entire population of 
the United Kingdom (containing thirty millions), it would give 
about 1,180,000 births, or nearly 1 to 26 of the population. 

Adopting the usual English proportion of 105 males to about 
100 females, the 1,067,000 births in 1866 would comprise about 
567,000 males; and the number of survivors out of these at 
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20 years of age in 1886 would, at the English life-rate be above 
369,000. 

In order to compare these results with those in France, I must 
take the latest year, 1860, for which I have official information. The 
male births registered in that year were 489,646, and as registration 
is strictly enforced in France, the number may be taken as quite 
correct. According to previous experience in France, the number 
surviving out of these at the end of twenty years, or in 1880, would 
be about 308,000. In 1838, for instance, there were nearly the same 
number of males born (489,424), and out of these, in 1858, the 
census tables prepared for the army conscription, showed 307,550 
youths of 20 years complete, surviving. 

The births in France in the year 1864 were 993,188 ; and taking 
the French ratio of 104 males born to 100 females, this would give 
about 486,857 males, being smaller than in any of the previous 
twenty-five years, excepting in the four years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 
1857. The fewest births were in 1855, being then only 902,336, of 
whom 463,440 were males; actualiy less than in 1800, in which year 
there were 464,562 males born, and in 1812 and 1813 the numbers 
were respectively 457,012 and 463,161. The male adults of I'rance 
having in these years been heavily drawn on to support the armies 
of the First Empire, marriages must have been comparatively few ; 
and the continuance of the comparatively low birth-rate, indicates 
that the conscription has the effect of preventing, or at any rate 
delaying, marriage. 

The male survivors at the end of twenty years out of the males 
born in France in 1800, 1812, and 1818, were only 288,828, 277,477, 
and 285,805 respectively ; these being amongst the lowest available 
numbers, since the beginning of this century. It may be assumed 
that 306,000 out of the 486,875 males born in 1864, will survive at 
the end of twenty years. This proportion is perhaps more favour- 
able than that deduced from the prior experience of a series of 
years; but the number is still about 63,000 below that which may 
be calculated on, out of the males born in the United Kingdom in 
1866, at the English rate of surviving, and not greatly in excess of 
the minimum number during this century. 

The proportion of deaths in France and the United Kingdom 
respectively, is also worthy of remark. 

The Registrar-General’s report shows that in 1863 the death-rate 
in the United Kingdom was 23°03 per thousand, and in 1866 it had 
increased to 23°62. 

In France the death-rate varied considerably between 1858 and 
1860. It was highest in 1854, being 27°60 per thousand; and 
lowest in 1860, when it was 21°40 per thousand, this being the lowest 
average during a period of sixty years. The average for the years 
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between 1851 and 1855 was 24°10 per thousand, and during the 
years from 1856 to 1860 it was 23°90 per thousand. ‘There is, 
therefore, no material difference in the death-rate in the two 
countries ; but this equality shows clearly that the difference in the 
population of the two countries is due to the difference in the 
birth-rate. 

According to the Registrar-General’s report for 1866, the births 
and deaths in the United Kingdom, were respectively 1,066,819 and 
689,273 in number; but adding the deaths and births in the Channel. 
Islands, the total deaths will be about 692,000, against 1,071,000 
births, which gives a proportion of 65 deaths to roo births. That is 
to say, 35 per cent. of the births, or about 380,000, may be viewed 
as the annual addition to the population. The deaths in Great 
Britain alone, are shown in the report of the Registrar-General to 
have been in 1864 only 569,834, against 852,720 births, giving an 
excess of 282,886 births. 

In France, on the other hand, the ratio of deaths to births 
was high during the eight years from 1853 to 1860. The lowest 
ratio was in 1860, being 81°69 deaths to 100 births. In the years 1854 
and 1855 there was an actual decrease of population; the ratio 
for these two years having been respectively 107°51 and 10395 
deaths to 100 births. On the average of the eight years, the deaths 
were 93 to 100 births, giving an annual increase of population of 
only 7 per cent. The deaths in 1864 were $23,185, against 993,188 
births, leaving a surplus of only 70,003. 

In France there was only, on an average of several years, an 
addition of 66,o00 annually to the population, against about 380,000 
in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands, in the one year 1866. 
An increase of population has, however, taken place of late years in 
France in two ways. The excess of births over deaths during the 
whole of the five years from ist June, 1856, to Ist June, 1861, was 
525,012, or about 105,122 annually; the actual increase of popula- 
tion was, however, 577,890, giving an average of 115,576 annually, 
thus showing that immigration had during the five years added to 
the population of France. 

If, however, the average were extended, so as to include the years 
1854 and 1855, when the Apeaiicn of deaths exceeded the number of 
births in Prined, the annual rate of increase to the population would 
have been considerably lowered. In a slowly-increasing or almost 
stationary population, like that of France, the average of the past 
is especially important. In the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, with births and marriages in an ascending ratio, for a series 
of years, the latest proportions, even if more favourable than on the 
mean of prior years, may safely be adopted. 

It must be remembered also, with reference to the rate of 
increase in the population of the United Kingdom, that emigration 
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annually withdraws a number of men equal to about two-thirds of the 
number who every year become liable to military service in France. 
The number of emigrants from the United Kingdom in 1864 was 
208,000: and, considering that the majority were adults, it will be 
seen that the drain was very heavy. The same number may be 
taken for 1866; but the increase of population. in the United 
Kingdom, after deducting deaths and emigration, may still be taken 
at 170,000 in 1866. This rate would give in five years a permanent 
addition of 850,000 to the United Kingdom, against 525,612 in 
Hrance during the same period. Thus, the thirty millions of the 
United Kingdom, even with emigration, increase more rapidly than 
the thirty-eight millions of France; and, therefore, the death-rate, 
though nearly alike in both countries, is far higher in France, 
when viewed in proportion to births, than in the United Kingdom. 

The comparatively late period when marriages take place in 
France, which is no doubt in part attributable to the military 
conscription, must considerably affect the increase of population. 
Space will not admit of my here entering in great detail into this 
important point; but the greater extent of the future resources for 
recruiting in the United Kingdom, as compared with those of 
France, may be considered as due to the larger number also larger 
proportion of early marriages, as well as to the greater fecundity of 
marriage. 

In France the marriages were, on the average of years, from 
1800 to 1850, as 1 to 127 of the population; and on the mean of the 
ten years from 1851 to 1860, the ratio was 1 to 126 of the popu- 
lation, showing a slight increase of the marriage-rate. In England, 
marriages are yearly on the increase; and in 1864 the proportion 
was ‘868 to 100, or I marriage to 115 of the population. 

As regards the proportion of births to marriages in the United 
Kingdom, the Registrar-General’s report for 1866 states that the 
average to each marriage varies in different years; but shows 
4°304 births in 1864 to each marriage. In France, the proportion of 
births to each marriage between 1853 and 1864 varied, the minimum 
being 3°04 in 1858, and the maximum 3°35 in 1864; considerably 
lower than the rate in the United Kingdom in the same year. 

This view of the comparative inferiority of the resources of France ' 
in regard to population is in part confirmed by a French writer, in a 
very able article in the “ Revue des deux Mondes”’ (vol. Ixvii of 
February, 1867), entitled “Le probléme de l’Armée,” which has 
just come under my notice, and from which I quote the following :— 

“Compared with the powers that surround her, France appears 
“ languishing, and ever somewhat enfeebled; but she is in fact pro- 
“* sressing, if compared only with herself. No doubt, considering 
“ only numerical increase, we are far behind Great Britain and the 
“ancient German Confederation, where the population has gained 
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“ 50 per cent. between 1818 and 1861, and is in full course of deve- 
“lopment: but if you compare the progress of population with us 
“ at various epochs, there cannot be said to be any falling off; there 
“is rather a certain degree of progress to record. The number of 
“ conscripts furnished by the same number of births, is greater at 
“present than it was forty years ago. Better nourishment has in 
“many departments strengthened the constitution, and increased the » 
“ stature. Under the Restoration, when the demand for soldiers was 
“the smallest, was there on the part of the examiners any tendency 
“to multiply exemptions? IJ know not; I only find, that in order 
“ to obtain 1,000 youths fit for service, it was then necessary to set 
“aside 927 conscripts in bad health or of insufficient height ; whilst 
“at present in selecting the same number of youths fit for service, 
“‘ only 690 are found diseased or under-sized. In 1839, the number 
“of youths of 20 years of age who could neither read nor write, 
“was 486 per thousand ; whilst in 1864, it wasonly 268. A relative 
“ diminution in the number of births is noted, but deaths have dimi- 
“‘ nished in a still greater proportion. On the whole it may be said of 
“the French population, that it has gained in quality, if not in 
“ quantity. This is the kind of progress that was desired twenty 
“ years ago: but even this amelioration leaves sorrowful reflections, 
“and France is still very far from the healthy condition which ought 
“to be the normal state of a great nation.’ 


V.— Civil or Territorial Divisions of France. 


As the efficiency of the French conscription depends on the 
accuracy of the communal census, a brief explanation of the civil 
divisions of France may assist in ensuring a right understanding 
of the whole system. ‘The existing territorial division is based on 
the arrangements made in the year VIII, and comprises depart- 
ments, arrondissements, cantons, and communes. Between 1816 
and 1860, only the cantons and communes varied in number; the 
former being between the years 18386 and 1856, raised from 1,847 
up to 2,850. In 1856 the census reports showed that France com- 
prised 86 departments, sub-divided into 363 arrondissements, 2,850 
cantons, and 36,826 communes. In 1861, prior to the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice, there were the same number of departments, 
arrondissements, and communes; but the number of cantons had 
increased. After the annexation, the 1861 census reports showed 
89 departments, 373 arrondissements, 2,938 cantons, and 37,510 
communes. The addition made by the annexation was 3 depart- 
ments, 10 arrondissements, 73 cantons, and 721 communes. A 
change was also then made in the old boundaries, whereby the 
number of cantons was further increased by 13, altogether an increase 
of 86. The arrondissement of Grasse, which contains 8 cantons 
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and 59 communes, was separated from the department of Var, and 
attached to the territory of Nice, which was formed into the new 
department of the Maritime Alps. 

With regard to communes, their number has varied as follows, 
according to the last six censuses :— 




















; Number Number 
as of Communes. nears of Communes. 
LESO i his. heeds 37,140 ESO, JRE cerns 36,835 
, » $00... te meroea hs 36,826 
iit capes ere 1 eee : 36,789* 
PANS sesreteetoe 36,819 gl el St 7 5107 
* Before the annexation of Nice and Savoy. + After the annexation. 





The following table gives the apportionment of the population, 
according to the census of 1861, between the communes, classed in 


the order of their importance :— 
ES ET TS A EE IL LE 




















Number Total Pek Proportion 
of Population of Communes. Populati ie” ee wists Pop antien 
Communes. ee Commune. of France. 
Per cnt. 
16,547 Below O00. .csweseente. 5,058,448 306 1383 
11,757 From 500 to 1,000...) 8,288,110 705 22°59 
8,727 55 1,000°5, ~55000...:|. 15,380889 L757 41°00 
298 33 -0;000.,810,000...,|) 19815816 6,650 5°30 
211 », 10,000 ,, 20,000....| 1,488,437 13,409 3°98 
49 », 20,000 ,, 50,000....| 1,503,641 30,686 4°02 
13 5, 90,000 ,, 100,000... 835,538 64,272 2°24 
7 Above 100,000 ............ 1,203,793 171,970 2°32 
Paris I ~— 1,696,141 1,696,141 4°54 
37,510 Containing population | 37,386,313 997 100°00 





The above table shows that nearly a third of the French popula- 
tion is located in the 28,304 communes, which have less than 500 
and up to 1,000 inhabitants. 

The largest proportion of the population—41 per cent.—is sup- 
plied by the communes having from 1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. 
The next highest proportion, 22°17, comes from the communes of 
from 500 to 1,000; and then follow the communes of below 500, 
which give 13°53. These three alone furnish more than three-fourths 
of the population. The rest is divided rather unequally. Butit must 
be observed that the population of Paris alone exceeds that of each 
of the categories of communes—taken separately—which have a 
population of above 10,000. It is especially remarkable that the 
total population of the thirteen communes, of from 50,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants, does not amount to half that of Paris; and that the 
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total population of thirteen of the largest towns of France does not 
even equal it. 7 wart 
From this minute division of the population into small com- 
munities, the official authorities are able to acquire a personal know- 
ledge of every youth who is liable to the conscription. The penalty. 
of forfeiture of civil rights, which any evasion of the liability for 
military service entails, is also a powerful assistance in enforcing 
strict obedience to the law. oo 


Vi—Territorial and Military Divisions of France. 

Under the French system, the civil territorial divisions are also 
made the boundaries of the military commands of the French army. 
Indeed, many of the military arrangements are closely connected 
with the civil administration. Hach of the twenty-two military 
divisions into which the troops in the interior of France are divided, 
covers the areas of from two to eight departments; the average 
number being about four departments to each military division, 
But subdivisions of the troops are so made, that the force occupying 
the area included in each department, forms a separate command 
under a general of brigade. The names of the French departments 
whose areas are contained in each military division, therefore indicate 
a corresponding number of subdivisional military commands: these 
military subdivisions being numbered according to the order in 
which the names of the departments in which they are located run 
alphabetically. The civil administrative divisions being thus the 
same as those of the military commands, the general officer of high 
military rank is placed in the eyes of the people of France side by 
side with the highest civil officer, the Prefet of the department. The 
importance of this arrangement is seen, by keeping in mind the con- 
nection which the recruiting of the army has with the civil institu- 
tions of the country. Until the system of exoneration was intro- 
duced in 1855, the recruiting of the army was almost entirely 
carried on by the civil functionaries: but since that law was passed 
the administrative remplacement under which soldiers are re-engaged, 
rests with the military department, and the civil functionaries only 
admit remplacants when directed by the Minister of War. 


VII.— Composition of the French Army. 


The army of France is composed, first, of the effective force 
kept under the colours; and, secondly, of the reserve. The effective 
force under the colours consists of men usually drawn from the first 
portion of the annual contingent, the whole of the contingent being, 
however, liable to be cailed on to join the army—of men voluntarily 
enlisted—of soldiers who extend their service in the army, or 
re-engage within a certain period after their discharge—of sub- 
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stitutes—of remplagants—and finally, of gagistes, or men paid by 
the day. 

The following table shows that, during the last twenty-five years, 
the army of France has undergone great changes in respect to the 
proportions of the several classes serving in it :— 


Return of the State of the Effectives of the Army on 1st January of each Year. Under 
zs engaged in 








On the Voluntary Engagements. Number of Re-engaged 
Ist | 
January} Under Under Under Under 
af oath ae of! Per the Law Per Total Per | bean of| Per the Law Per 


of of 
Year. March, Cent. | 26th April, Cent. | Number. | Cent. March, Cent. | 26th April, Cent. 
1832 1855: 2. 1855: 


Number. Number. Number. Number. 
1842...) 32,665 8 i = 2,665 S | 12,926 3 _— —_ 
°A3....1 34,297 10 — oa | aeZOF 10 4 48,720 3 — <= 
"AA... 34,668 | 11°14 a — | 34,668 | 11°14] 12,043 | 3°87 = aks 
1845...) 37,341 12 —- — | 37,314 12 | 12,066 4, — = 
°46....| 40,900 12 -- ——" |} .40,900 12 £2,500 4, — = 
°"AT....| 42,810 12 a — | 42,810 12 12,615 4, — — 
"A8....| 46,031 14 — — | 46,031 14 | 13,261 4 — — 
°A9....| 58,226 14 — — | 58,226 14 | 13,338 3 — — 
1850....| 67,618 17 — — | 67,618 17. Ps, 243 4, —— — 
*Dl,..|, 03,1502 17 — — | 63,182 Wo) 16,349 5 — — 
62...)  — = — — | 59,432 17} — — — = 
63..... 59,577 | 18 — —~) 59,577 | -18 } 19,066 | 6 a — 
04... 57,473 | 19 oe = wil Bas LS A ze.e06; 7 + 6 os <= 


66,490 | 18 | 206,108 | 4 a a 
795295 13 | 33,280 6 Let — 


1855....| 66,490 13 -- 
*06....] 70,295 13 oo 


BY uu 62,7394) (2 | 8818), dl 6agas! | dad Gyae8h |) Be steele ee 
"BB )...| R2sz00 16 5,978 2 58,184 14 | 2,546 1 44,549 | 14 
"OO... S47 14 16 7,198 2 64,912 18 { 1,686 — 48,860 | 14 
1860....|. 70,660 12 8,630 2 49,290 IG) $2,383 — panias} ¢ St) 
"Ol ca) 5197 13 9,807 2 65,004 15 1,260 — 74,077 318 
’62....1 52,504 12 | 14,260 3 66,764 15 1,482, — | 102,861 24 
63....| 49,391 12 | 16,520 4, 65,911 16 Py — |109,151 | 24 
"64. ues.) 12.) 16,515 4 li G 5405 16 2,135 | — | 103,927 | 27 


1865....| 48,610 | 13 | 17,114 


Or 


65,724 18 2,890 1 98,908 | 25 





In 1842 the conscripts formed 60 per cent. of the whole 
strength, and the remplagants 26 per cent., making nearly go per 
cent. for these two classes. The large number of conscripts bore 
heavily on the population, and the remplagants were viewed as 
injurious to the army, from their bad character. In 1865 the pro- 
portion of conscripts formed only 40 per cent. of the whole 
strength, and the remplagants only 12 per cent. This latter class 
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appear to be yearly diminishing, and, in 1862, formed only 7 per 
cent. The substitutes have always been very few in number, never 
exceeding 2 per cent., and in the last year of the table they were 
only one per thousand. — 


Article 3 of the Law of 21st March, 1832, showing the Classes under which every Man 
the Service. | 














Total 
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Boldiers- their own Account. Substitutes. Remplacants. Wages. piteieth of 
sous- 
officers, 
| ees 
Total Per Per Per : Per yee 

Reuheae! Yeu. Numbers. tue. Numbers. Cent. | Numbers. cent Numbers. ren) Be occ 

| Colours. 

11,825 3 | 243,109| 63 ae — } 101,366 | 26 — = 388,965 
11,729 3 | 213,033} 62 = —, | 85,872) 25 leh 3493 t 
12,043 | 3°87 | 183,833| 59°05] 4,572 | 1°45 | 75,845 | 24°36 420 | — | 311,321 
12,066 A 178,808} 58 4,736 2 44,347 | 24, R635) = 07,844. 
12,500 4 | 194,595| 58 5,487 2 82,759 | 24 439 | —= | 330,680 
12,615 | 4 | 193,427| BY | 6,064 | 2 | 85,731] 25 | 5761 — | 341,223 
£3,264 4; 182,410| 54 6,314 2 | 89,346 26 441 | —— | 337,803 
13,338 3 | 236,550| -56 6,760 2 105,060 | 20 562 | == 420,496 
15,243 4 | 198,104] 50 6,487 2 [100,638 | 26 |.3,100| 1 391,190 
16,347 5 | 183,588] 50 5,884 2 | 92,674 | 26 3,000 | ll 364,675 
17,567 5 | 174,936| 49 6,056 2 92,462) | 226 aay sane 354,960 
19,066 | 6 | 156,694} 47 | 5,852 21 1p 875630 1 AOAWe 3.73001 1-1 2 ErSs2se45 
20,095 | 6 | 139,587| 45 | 5,522 2 | 83,653 | 27 | 3,937 | 1 | 310,267 
20,108 4 — — — — 119,706 | 24 Baga) iL 504,432 
33,280 6 | 291,650| 55 6,576 LL hiLEs, 164 [a “24 6,061 i 526,056 
42,313 8 | 295,714) 58 55970 Ee 189,350") 2h 7 bueta: ts BIG,237 
47,095 | 15 | 157,141; 48 | 3,935 L | 45,854 | 14 [14,665 | 4 | 326,874 
50,546 | 14 | 187,799) 5B | 4,522 1 34937 | 10 113,874 | 4 | 356,590 
55493,| 60 | 358,904) 64 46,664 | 8 $14,877 | 3 | 559,902 
Eee27 |! (UB 1'229,508 b (SS 325262 8 115,073 | 4 | 420,488 
104,343 | 24 | 201,395| 49 31,168 Te 1225394.) 05 428,018 
111,266 | 24 § 171,142] 41 36,505 9 718,435 | 4 404,400 
106,062 | 27 | 167,538} 42 41,624 | JO [18,507 |, 4 396,073 
101,798 | 26 | 153,493} 40 | 47.472 | 12 | 16,486 | 4 | 385,373 





The numbers who voluntarily enter the army, on the other hand, 
have considerably augmented during the last twenty-five years. 
In 1842 they formed only 8 per cent. of the strength, are now 
18 per cent., and are apparently on the increase. The most marked 
change is, however, in the number of soldiers who re-engage after 
their first period of service has expired. This class, which, in 1842, 
formed only 3 per cent. of the army strength, is now 26 per cent. 
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These great changes in the composition of the army, are due to 
the improvements made in the condition of the soldiers by the 
Emperor, and the encouragement given to them to remain in the 
service, under the law of April, 1855; and will be clearly seen by 
contrasting the first and last lines of the above table, showing the 
composition of the army in 1842 and 1864, the strength being nearly 
the same in both years. 

The number of those serving under the designation of gagistes 
has also considerably increased, being now about 4 per cent. of the 
army strength, instead of, as in former years, only about one per 
thousand. These men are employed in the army, chiefly as musicians, 
and though not serving in the ranks as soldiers, yet, in the event 
of their being enrolled in the army, they are entitled to reckon as 
service the time passed as gagistes. 


VITI.—Evelusion from Military Service. 

All persons condemned to a personal or infamous punishment, as 
also those condemned to two years’ imprisonment—at least when 
placed also by the sentence under the surveillance of the police, 
and shut out from civic, civil, and family rights—are excluded 
from the army as unworthy. There is no room for the table I have 
prepared; but this is not important, as the number 1s few. 


IX.—Length of Service. 

The duration of military service from 1818 to 1824 was twelve 
years, of which six were in the army and six in the veterans ; and from 
1825 to 1831 it was eight years; but since the law of 21st March, 
1832, the period is seven years. In point of fact, however, the 
youths seldom join their corps till six months after the lst of 
January, when the service begins to reckon, which reduces the 
actual service to six years and a-half; and in many cases it is still 
further shortened by the soldiers being sent home in anticipation of 
the legal period of discharge on the 31st December. The number 
of men belonging to the army of different periods of service is 
annually reported on by the War Minister. Want of space alone 
prevents me furnishing details on this head; which would be of 
great value in a purely military point of view. 


X.— Height of French Soldiers. 


The minimum height fixed by the law of 1818 was 1 metre 
57 centimetres ; it was lowered to 1 metre 56 centimetres by the law 
of 1832, and to 1 metre 55 centimetres by that of April, 1860. The 
number of men of different -heights, both of the contingent and 
of the active army, are shown in the annual reports of the Minister 
of War, and the mean height of the whole army stated. 

There is but little variation in respect to height from one year 
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to another, as would be seen from the table I have compiled for a 
series of years, if space admitted of its being inserted here. 


XI.—/nstruction. 


The state of instruction of the youths composing the class and 
contingent of each year, is fully described in the annual reports 
of the Minister of War. The tables I have compiled, for a series of 
years, exhibit very marked progress, as showing the large numbers 
who are now able to read and write, but I cannot enter them here 
for want of space. This point alone would form an interesting 
paper. The state of instruction of the soldiers of the active army 
is also fully described, and supplies very useful details in connection 
with the advance in education in France. 


XII.—Classes or Professions. 


The number of men of the contingent of each year, drawn from 
the agricultural and skilled classes, divided under eleven different 
heads, is also fully shown in the annual reports of the Minister of 
War, but I have not space here to enter to the subject. 

I now proceed to give a brief sketch of the various operations so 
carefully carried out in France, under which the conscription is 
enforced ; commencing with— 


XIU1.— Communal Census-taking. 


Every year, in the course of December, the mayor of each com- 
mune prepares the census tables of the vouths of his commune, who 
must, at the end of the year, come within the recruiting law; and 
to this end he examines the civil registers of the State and other 
documents at his disposal, besides taking the declaration which the 
law requires from the youths or their relatives or guardians. The 
preparatory list thus drawn out is converted on the Ist of January 
into a census table. This table comprises, besides the youths of 20 
years of age, the older ones who have been accidentally omitted from 
former classes, The names are inscribed in alphabetical order. 

The stringency with which the obligation of military service is 
enforced at the prescribed age, is shown by the fact that although, 
since the time of the Convention, the registration of births has been 
most strictly enforced, yet the possible case of defective registration 
is fully provided for. Under article 7 of the law of 21st March, 
1832, those youths who, according to general opinion, have attained 
the age required for the drawing, and who cannot before the draw- 
ing produce any official document establishing a different age, or 
who, in default of registry, cannot prove their age in conformity 
with article 46 of the civil code, are included in the drawing list, and 
obliged to follow the chance of the number they draw. 

The census tables only become definitive when they have been 
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examined and decreed by the Sous-prefet, in presence of the mayors 
concerned. ‘This operation takes place the same day as the drawing. 

The youths absent receive special attention from the mayors, who 
satisfy themselves as to their existence. The particulars obtained, 
either from the relatives or the population, are set forth in the 
column of observations of the tables; and in case of the existence 
not being fully established, the names are struck out of the tables 
by direction of the Sous-prefets. 

At a period fixed by decree, the census tables are published and 
posted up in each commune, with a notice of the place, day, and 
hour that their examination will be proceeded with ; a notice which 
enforces the attendance of the youths, and their parents and 
guardians. This examination is public. The Sous-prefet has the 
census table read out, calls for, and listens to, the observations of 
the persons present, and decides after having taken the opinion of 
the mayors. He strikes out those excluded, and those of more 
than 30 years of age, who have been omitted from classes of previous 
years. He decides on most appeals; but in doubtful cases confines 
himself to sending them before the Council of Revision. 


ALV.—Jnelusion of Youths Omitted in Former Years. 


An account is yearly kept of those youths who have accidentally 
or otherwise been omitted from the census table on which they 
should have been inscribed; the class to which they belong being 
exactly indicated in all official documents. As soon as the omission 
is discovered, their names are inscribed on the census table of the 
current year ; unless, as rarely occurs, they have succeeded in escap- 
ing until the completion of their thirtieth year, when they become 
exempt from service. It will be seen by the following table, for a 
series of thirty years, that the numbers omitted from former classes, 
and inscribed on the lists of following classes, vary very little from 
year to year, having been between 2,000 and 2,700 out of an average 
class of 300,000. The majority of the omissions appear to be 
promptly discovered. The following return shows that 1,433 omitted 
from the class of 1862 were included in the 1868 class, and drawn 
in 1864. In that year 293 of the 1862 class were discovered and 
inscribed, but drawn in 1865; and every year some omissions would 
be remedied, until nearly all who should have been inscribed on the 
1862 class were included in a subsequent class. The number who, 
without fraud, but merely from official neglect, escape being inscribed 
on the conscription lists, until they have attained the age of 30 years, 
and are eventually exempted from military service, is very small; not 
exceeding on the average of the twenty-two years from 1841 to 1864, 
about seven annually. This is one of many illustrations of the accu- 
rate and careful way in which the census lists are kept, and the close 
scrutiny made by the administrative officers. 
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XV.—Drawing by Lot in Cantons. 


The census tables of all the communes of the canton having thus 
been rectified and verified, the drawing by lot is proceeded with. A 
first drawing takes place, to mark the order in which the communes 
shall draw. Under article 24 of the law of 21st March, 1832, the 
Sous-prefet inscribes at the head of the drawing lists the names of 
the youths, who, by means of frauds or manceuvres, have been omitted 
from the census tables of preceding years. If they have been con- 
victed as authors or accomplices of such frauds or manceuvres, the 
first numbers are, under articles 11 and 38, assigned to them by 
right; and these numbers are consequently withdrawn from the urn, 
before the regular drawing operations commence. ‘The first numbers 
are the lowest in the series of those placed in the urn, and those who 
receive them are the first called out to form part of the contingent ; 
so that those who draw the highest numbers have the best chance of 
escaping. The rest of the drawing numbers are then, in sight of 
all, initialed (parafés), counted, and thrown into an urn, by the 
Sous-prefet. 

In each commune the youths are called up in the order in which 
they are inscribed; the Sous-prefet establishes the identity of each, 
calls on him to draw, receives his number, proclaims it, and causes 
it to be inscribed on the list. Hither the mayor or the relatives 
draw for an absent person. The grounds of exemption or dispensa- 
tion which the youths or their relatives propose to bring forward, 
are noted, in the order of the numbers, on the list, which is made out 
as the drawing proceeds. ‘The list is read aloud, verified, and signed 
by the Sous-prefet and the mayors; then published, and posted up 
in each commune. The drawing cperation cannot be recommenced 
under any pretext, and is on that account surrounded by many 
precautions. 


XVI.—Proceedings of Councils of Revision. 


In each of the eighty-nine departments of France a Council of 
Revision exists, by whom all the recruiting operations are reviewed, — 
the drawing by lot verified, appeals heard, and judgment pronounced 
in public sittings, in regard to exclusions, exemptions, dispensations, 
exonerations, substitutions, and remplacements ; regarding all which 
full details are given further on. These councils make annually a 
tour or circuit, which generally occupies about a month or six weeks, 
in order to earry on the operations, as far as possible, in the chief 
place of each of the 2,938 cantons, under which the 37,510 communes 
are grouped; but the Prefet can always, when required, unite the 
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operations of several cantons in one central canton, reporting the 
same to the authorities. 

- The council is generally composed of five persons, i.e., the 
Prefet as president (or in his absence the councillor of prefecture 
whom he delegates), the councillor of prefecture, a general 
councillor, a councillor of the arrondissement or district, and a 
general officer, or one of superior rank. Others assist the Council 
of Revision, namely, the Sous-prefet, having a right of discussion 
without voting; a Sous-intendant, having the right of making 
written observations; a military medical officer, charged with the 
duty of authenticating the cases of infirmity pleaded by those 
who have been drawn: making up altogether eight members of 
the Council. In order to prevent favouritism towards individual 
conscripts, the Government of France directed, in 1850, that the 
members of the councils-general and of the arrondissements, should 
be appointed to sit on the Councils of Revision in localities other 
than those where they have their fixed residence. 

All the youths who, according to the order of their numbers, 
may be called on to form part of the contingent, are convoked, 
examined, and heard by the Councils of Revision; if they do not 
attend the convocation, or do not send representatives, their case is 
proceeded with as if they were present. 

In cases of claims for exemption on account of ill-health, the 
medical officers are consulted. The other cases of exemption or 
deduction are judged of upon the production of authenticated docu- 
ments ; and on certificates signed by three fathers of families domiciled 
in the same canton, whose sons are liable to be called out, or have 
been called. These certificates must besides be signed and approved, 
by the mayor of the commune of the applicant. 

The Council of Revision also decides upon substitution or 
exchange of numbers, the demands for remplacement, and exonera- 
tion from the service. 

The decisions of the Council of Revision are definitive, excepting 
in the two following cases. When the youths, designated by their 
numbers to form part of the contingent of the canton, have made 
appeals, the admission or rejection of which depends upon the 
decision to be passed upon judicial questions relating to their state, 
or their civil rights. In such cases, the same number of young 
people are, if necessary, marked out to supply the place of these 
appellants. They are, however, only called out in cases where, by 
the effect of judicial decisions, the appellants are definitively 
liberated. The tribunals then decree, without delay, reserving an 
appeal to the Minister of War. 

The same arrangement is made in the case of youths who have 
been handed over to the tribunals as accused of having rendered 
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themselves unfit for service; and when the Council of Revision has 
granted a delay, not to exceed twenty days, for the production of 
justificatory papers, or in cases of absence. 

After the Council of Revision has decided upon exemptions, 
deductions, substitutions, remplacements, and exonerations, as also 
on all the appeals to which the recruiting operations give rise, the 
list of the contingent of each canton is definitively closed, and signed 
by the Council of Revision ; and the names inscribed are proclaimed. 
The youths who are called in default of others are only inscribed 
upon the list of the contingent conditionally, and under a reserva- 
tion of their rights. 

The Council afterwards declares that the youths not inscribed 
upon this list, are definitively liberated. This declaration, with the 
indication of the last number comprised in the cantonal contingent, 
is publicly posted up in each canton. As soon as the delays granted 
in virtue of the arrangements above detailed have expired, or 
when the tribunals have decided in the cases provided for, the 
council pronounces in the same manner on the liberation of appel- 
lants, or of the youths designated conditionally to supply their 
places. 

In each of the eighty-nine departments of France, a recruiting 
depot is established for the reception of conscripts ; commanded by a 
chef de bataillon or squadron, or by a captain. These depots are 
classed as first or second, according to their importance. The 
commanding officer of the depot follows the movements of the 
Council of Revision, and in each sitting takes note of the military 
aptitude of the youths, and for what branch of service they are best 
fitted. 

Thus, the number of officials actually employed on each Council of 
Revision, for the object of selecting recruits for the army, may be 
taken at nine in each department, making for the eighty-nine 
departments of France, a total of 801 officers employed for four 
to six weeks every year; all officers of rank, and many holding 
important offices, viz. :— 


Prefets. 
Councillors of Prefecture. 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
89 Sous-intendants. 

89 Military Medical Officers. 
8 


OLN 


General Councillors. 
Councillors of Arrondissement. 
General Officers. 

Sous-prefets. 


Mar AG NOe SO 


Commandants of Depéts. 


Se) 
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There are other functionaries, such as the mayors of communes, 
who are in attendance on the Councils of Revision, and contribute 
to form the vast and powerful machinery employed to furnish the 
French army with efficient recruits. The operations are all reported 
on in full detail to the Minister of War, by whom the proceedings of 
these Councils of Revision are severely and strictly scrutinised in 
his annual report to the Emperor. 


On the correctness and impartiality of the decisions of these 
Councils rests the whole scheme of the French conscription. The 
dates of commencement and termination of their sittings, the 
number of sittings, those presided over by the Prefet, and the 
number of cantons in which held; the number of youths liable for 
service, the numbers examined, rejected, passed exempted, and 
dispensed from military service; as also the numbers absent or 
who cannot be supplied, are all reported to the sovereign in the 
annual report of the Minister of War. 


The following table condenses into small space, a great variety 


of details included in the annual reports of the Minister of War, 
connected with the proceedings of the Councils. 


R 2 





Years of 
Exam- The 
ination. | Class. 

1841 | 1840 
"AD °AL 
°AB °A2 
| 43 | 
°AD °4.4, 
"AG °A5 
"AT °46 
?A8 "AT 
°A9 °A8 
°B0 "49 

1851 | 1850 
752 °b1 
"53 52 
54 653 
55 D4 
56 BS 
"ott OO 
we Or 
53) 58 
’60 9 

1861 | 1860 
62 “Oi 
63 62 
64, 63 
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4 
15 
15 
12 


115 


22 
15 


6 
13 
17 
29 

i 
25 
30 

3 

1 
22 


29 
22 
20 
29 
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Return of the Operations 


T RR 5 
Operations of the Conseils of Revision. ee Average penton 





of Cantons. Number of Conseils 
Daye the “hone! of 
Occu- Visited the — 
Revision. ment. 

— — — |2,846 | 2,075 28 2,647 
— _— — ss 2,081 29 2,687 
May, 1844 ....| 20 June, 1844...) 47 | — | 2,117 | 28 2.444 
9 22a el BOW gt UA oh ae — | 2,134%45 > 28 2,778 
5 "AG cet BO! Tye "46... 46 $2,846 | 2,232 30 2,809 
‘ "a OO. “55 oA i.42 SO f 2,202 | 34 2,874 
April, °48 .....30 April, °48 ... 15 — — — — 
May, °49 ....)10 July, 7°49...) 49 [2,847 | 2,364 30 2,948 
a 50. 1 "BO. OL - 2,425 4 * 32 2,968 

May, 1851 ....| 25 June, 1851 ...J 50 $2,847 | 2,530 32 3,006 © 
¥ MIR) WhO Woe 52... 48 * 2,588 33 3,063 
5 "53... 5Suly, 753 ..f 49 12.846 25593 33 3,049 
April, °54 ....)29 May, 7°54...) 31 —— 1,784 24, 25942 
March, °55 ....| 20 March, 55...) 21 [2,846 | 1,426 19 2,836 
Heb. 700 a} Ge +s "51 cf 18 $2,847 |> 7,484 20 3,020 
April, °57 ...)10 June, 757...) 42 [2,848 | 2,601 32 3,039 
May, "58.1 O 55 58...) 82 12,849 | 2,411 28 3034 
5 "59 ....| 26 May, °59...) 27 12,850 | 2,160 26 2,988 

5 60 ....| 30 June, 760 ...J 39 §2,859 | 2,580 31 3,053 9 
April, 1861 ....) 8 June, 1861 ...J 41 [2,934 | 2,711 | 31 3,996 
» 762.131 May, 62...) 40 [2,986 | 2775 | 31 3,188 
March, ’63 ....} 27 April, °63 ...1 39 ¥ 2,746 37 3,184 
6A ad May, Stank 409) | -a,967 32 | 3,213 





X VII.— Exemptions. 


I must now explain more particularly the various causes of 
exemption from military service, which are decided upon by the 
Councils of Revision. 
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if the Conseils of Revision. 


Meetings held by 
f Revision. 


Presided over by 





The 


Prefets. 


2,418 
2,441 
2,389 
2,220 


2,467 


2,599 
2,435 
2,526 
2,670 
2,669 
2,789 
2,794) 
2,595 
2,797 
2,738 


2.633 
2.810 
2,857 
2,756 


Conseillers 
of the 


Prefecture. | 


231 


439 
IgI 
3t5 


542 
378 
327 


963 
407 
628 
523 
272 
167 
| 457 





Inscribed 


on the 


Census and 


Drawing 
Lists. 


300,822 
304,222 
304,998 
308,900 
300,775 
307,891 
304,905 
305,124 
304,023 


305,712 
311,218 
295,762 


| 301,295 


306,622 
317,855 
310,289 


294,761 
| 305,339 


306,314 


312,204, 
321,455 
323,070 
325,127 


Conscription of France. 


Number 
Called 
to obtain 
the 


Contingent. 


175.541 
180,409 
1793327 
£735,462 
172,288 
173,910 
160,460 


166,994 
167,548 


164,405 
161,077 
159,939 


255749 
260, 2m 


268,039 
ZUE;620 
210,019 
2675333 
206,168 


204,216 
205,093 
204,047 
204,870 


Number 
not 
Called for 
Contingent. 


45,501 
49,816 
98,669 
84,742 
38,006 
100,146 


107,988 
116,362 
119,023 
120,257 


supplied 


by 
Cantons. 


Absent. 


Number of Youths forming the Total Strength of the Class. 


Strength 
of 
Contingent. 


—_— 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


80,000 


80,000 
$0,000 
80,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 


100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


100,000 


Average 
Number 


1 Examined 


at each 
Sitting. 


67 
7A. 
66 
65 
61 
61 
61 
65 
50 
48 


47 
44, 
46 
79 
77 
77 
69 
73 
77 
57 


The French legislature has provided for exemption from the 
military service, on various well-defined grounds, enumerated below. 
I will first place before you a table I have compiled, showing 
the aggregate numbers of exemptions, on all these grounds, during 
a series of years, from 1841 to 1864. 
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Number of Youths of Grand Total of Youths Exempted 
Years. the Age of 20, 
Subject to the Conscription. from all Causes. 
In which | To which Total Number of Relative Proportion 
the the Classes} Number of Youths per 100 on 
Conscrip- belong Youths Examined by Number. 
tion from which of Councils Youths Youths 
Drawn. Drawn. each Year. | of Revision. of Class. Examined. 
SAL sis: 1840 300,717 £96,993 96,487 32°08 54°58 
PAD ?AT 300,822 175,541 95,355 31°69 54°32 
"AD coivari 42, 304,222 180,409 100,253 32°95 55°57 
re ete "AS 304,998 Ly Os3a7 99,153 32°50 55°29 
EO; AA: 308,900 173,462 93,374 30°22 53°83 
PAO ees "AS 300,775 172,288 92,083 30°61 53°44 
Me it "4:6 307,091 t725910 93,724 30°46 53°89 
ae "AT 304,905 160,460 80,168 26°26 48°71 
ee °48 305,124 166,994 86,739 28°40 51°94 
O25 "49 304,023 167,548 87,360 28°73 52°14 
ESOL. cc. 1850 305,712 164,405 84,245 2'7°56 ers 
‘Pa con *S1 311,228 161,077 81,011 26°02 50°28 
DO Sica: "52 295,762 159,939 79,780 26°98 49°89 
371 "5S 301,295 255,749 117,485 38°98 47°60 
gis eee "54 306,622 CH opi 122,972 40°11 47°09 
Ses 55) 317,855 268,039 130,158 40°94: 48°56 
ae ’56 310,289 205,620 111,726 36°01 52°80 
2 ee ‘Ons 294,761 210,019 110,113 37°42 54°53 
TOOks > 658 305,339 2675233 130,236 42°65 48°72 
BOO vances: °d9 306,314 206,168 106,241 31°42 51°53 
BSGE,..:<.... 1860 312,204 204,216 104,255 33°39 51°63 
NB Dt bisee: 61 321,455 205,093 104,992 32°06 RETO 
63... "62 323,070 204,047 103,994 32°18 5oroy 
Ga aa, 63 325,127 204,870 104,827 32°24 51°16 
Total®...) — 7,378,610 | 4,710,413 | 2,416,731 81°75 Sarai 





* These totals approximate sufficiently close to the exact numbers to allow of 
the percentages being struck. 





The above table shows that, during the whole period, the 
numbers examined in order to obtain fit men for the contingent, 
have generally been more than double the strength required. In 
1848 the numbers examined were, however, only just double the 
strength fixed for the contingent. This was stated to be owing to 
the republic having formed special commissions to examine the 
conscripts; and as many as possible were passed into the army, 
whick resulted, as the Minister of War afterwards pointed out, in 
unfit men being admitted into the service. 

It will also be observed, that in the years 1858, 1854, 1855, 
and 1859, the numbers examined were not equal to double the 
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strength of the contingent, which in these years was raised to 
140,000 men, on account of war. The inference is, that the greater 
drain on the population the fewer the rejections ; indeed it may be 
said that, if the same stringency that prevails in time of peace had 
been exercised in examining men in those years of war, the whole 
class would probably have been brought under examination, without 
being able to complete the contingent with fit men. 


It will also be seen from the above table, that the number of 
exemptions has invariably exceeded the strength of the contingent, 
except in the four years when the strength was raised to 140,000, on 
account of war. The numbers exempted during the latter years are, 
relatively to the strength of the contingent, somewhat smaller than at 
the beginning of the period. Great stress is laid on this fact by various 
writers, as showing an improvement in the quality of the class called 
out; but, judging from our own experience of recruiting, I should be 
inclined rather to attribute this result to the diminished stringency 
of the examination when a large contingent is required; a contingent 
of 80,000 men would allow of a larger proportion of rejections, than 
one of 100,000 or 140,000 men. 


The number forming the class of the year has, within the period 
of twenty-four years, increased by about one-twelfth; but much 
stress must not be laid on this, because, as already shown in the 
table given above in the subdivision of “ Recruiting Resources,” 
there have been previous variations. For instance, in the year 1834 
the number of the class (329,236) was higher than in 1864, viz., 
325,127. This increase in 1834 was attributed to the cessation 
of war in France twenty years previously, in consequence of which 
an unusual number of births took place in 1814. The number of 
births in subsequent years is shown to be lower than that of the 
1834 class, though the number of the 1863 class approximated 
thereto. 


The several causes which give rise to the exemptions, of which the 
ageregate is given above, are nine in number :— 


Ist. Those who ao found on measurement to be deficient of 
the standard height. 


2nd. Those unfit from bodily weakness, or any other infirmity, 
for service in the army. 


The numbers exempted under these two heads, are shown in the 
table below. 
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Years. Unfit from Two Causes, Deficient Height, and from Infirmities. 

in aio fo Percentage Percentage Total Persone 

Con- bee irae the Total. Number the Total of Unfit for | Total of Unfits. 
ood the Deficient want 

scription] lags of found gi of Height ie 
was from : Of the |Number|| Weak. | Whole’ | Number! and being To o Rate 

; Height. = Ss S J 
Drawn. He ‘ toe Re Class. ee Weak. one ae | 
1841... 13,865 | 4°61 | 7°84 54,066 | 17°98 | 30°58 || 67,931 | 22°59 | 38°42 
ae 12,754 | 4°24 | 7°27 54,878 | 18°24 | 31°26 || 67,632 | 22°48 | 38°53 
"AB, oc 13,348 | 4°39 | 7°40 58,262 | 19°15 | 32°29 || 71,610 | 23°54 | 39°69 
"AA... UZ.672") og 12:1) 3°06 58,622 | 19°23 | 32°69 |] 71,294 | 23°35 | 39°75 
?AD.... 1800: | 378216 °8c 54,565 | 17°66 | 31°46 || 66,3865 | 21°48 | 38°26 
"AG... 11,696 | 3°89 | 6°76 53,891 | 17°93 | 31°34 || 65,586 | 21°82 | 38°10 
cy 11,203 | 3°64 | 6°72 56,013 | 18°23 | 32°20 || 67,216 | 21°87 | 38°92 
?A8.... 13,768 | 4°52 | 8°58 41,884 | 13°73 | 26°10 || 55,652 | 18°25 | 34°68 
°A9.... 11,791 | 3°86 | 7°06 49,217 | 16°13 | 29°47 || 61,008 | 19°99 | 36°53 
"5On.. 11,172 | 3°67 | 6°66 49,775 | 16°37 | 29°11 || 60,947 | 20°04 | 35°97 
1851 10,256 .| 3°36 = 6°23 48,433 | 15°84 | 29°46 || 58,689} 19°19 | 35°69 
"52 9,009.) "3°52" 8*06 46,858 | 15°05 | 29°14 || 56,557] 18°17 | 35°10 
3... 9889" 2°34" | "6" 58 45,944} 15°55 | 28°76 || 55,833] 18°89 | 34°94 
BA... 15,329 | 4°75 | 5°60 62,376 | 21°03 | 24°78 || 77,705 | 25°78 | 30°38 
335) 17,951.) 4285 "| 6:87 62,564 | 20°40 | 23°96 || 80,515] 26°25 | 30°83 
B6.. 18,466 | 5°81 | 6°80 65,417 | 20°58 | 24°41 || 83,883! 26°39 | 31°21 
OT: 13,332 | 4°30 | 6°30 60,673 | 19°53 | 28°67 || 74,005 | 23°83 | 34°97 
°58.. 13,393 | ats4 | 6°38 || 58,314] 19°35 | 27°86 || 71,707] 24°39 | 34°24 
59... 16,491 | 5°40 | 6°17 63,829 | 20°90 | 23°88 80,320 | 26°30 | 30°05 
60. 12,178 | 3°98 | 5°86 55,481 | 18°11 | 26°92 || 67,659 | 22°09 | 32°78 
1861 12,148 | 3°89 | 5°95 54,177 | 17°35 | 26°48 || 66,325] 21°24 | 32°43 
62. LL.7L0 | 3564 "| -8*70 56,524 | 17°58 | 27°56 || 68,234] 21°22 | 33°26 
"68. 11,428 | 3°54 | 5°60 56,885 | 17°60 | 27°88 68,313 | 21°14 | 33°48 
64... Ueda espe 4) 37 57,659 |-197°73 | 28°14 || 69,080) 21°24 | 33°42 
Total 307,759 | 4°15 | 6°53 |/1,826,307] 17°29 | 21°11 |/1,634,066| 22°13 | 34°66 























Number of Youths out of all who attained the Age of 20, found on Examination 





The above table shows that in 1841 there were 13,865 youths 


rejected for insufficient height, out of the class of 1840, in number 
300,717; and that the percentage of rejection was 4°61. But as 
only 177,778 youths were examined, then the 13,865 rejected youths 
were 7°84 per cent. of the number examined. The youths rejected 
on account of bodily infirmities in the same year were 54,066, or 17°98 
per cent. of the whole class, and 30°58 per cent. of the number 
examined. These two great causes gave 67,931 rejected out of 
300,717, or 22°59 per cent; and as many as 54°58 per cent., or 
more than one-half of the 176,778 examined. These proportions 
are not materially altered according to the last year’s results. 

Great importance is attached by the French authorities to 
enforcing military service in all possible cases; and the stringency of 
the inquiry into the causes of exemption has been greatly increased 
of late years. Since 1831, the Minister of War’s annual report 
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on the recruiting operations recapitulates, under twenty-one heads, 
the different infirmities that give rise to exemptions; since 1850, 
anew nomenclature has been adopted, which contains no less than 
fifty-eight columns, comprised in fifteen great divisions. This part 
of the question especially deserves attention, and I would gladly set 
before you the table of diseases and bodily defects, to which the 
youths of France owe exemption from eiey service, but the 
want of space prevents me. 

In the numerous statistical works to which these tables have 
given rise, the percentage of infirmities as above given has been 
considered as applying to all the youths examined. But a glance 
at the table of the- operations of the Councils of Revision suflices, 
to show that the heading ‘“ Examined’’ comprises not only those 
really examined in reference to height and infirmities, but also those 
exempted on other grounds provided for by the law, such as volun- 
tary enlisters, most of whom only require to produce the necessary 
legal certificates, and are not examined by the Council, having 
already been recognised as fit for service, by the recruiting commis- 
sions that receive their engagement. Under the head “ Examined”’ 
are also comprised the youths already legally bound to the service 
of the land and sea forces, and other classes of persons, who receive 
dispensations but are retained in the contingent, as fully explained 
further on. These latter classes are invited to allow themselves to 
be examined by the council, as the discontinuance of the professional 
engagements on account of which they obtained dispensation, 
renders them lable to be called on to serve, and it is the interest of 
the administration only to retain in the contingent persons fit for 
service; but it is not known how many respond to this invitation. 

Finally, the head ‘‘Hxamined’’ comprises also the absent 
persons, who, although they have neither allowed themselves to be 
examined, nor sent representatives, are, nevertheless, considered 
as present, in virtue of article 16 of the law. These cannot have 
been subjected to the examination of the Council; and if examined 
later, it is before a special commission formed for that purpose. 

In point of fact, neither those absent, a certain number of those 
exempted, nor those who, although forming part of the contingent, 
are dispensed from active service, can be considered as having been 
really examined by the Councils of Revision. The percentage of 
exemptions on account of insufficient height and ill-health, as shown 
in the above table, is, therefore, not high enough; and in order to 
ascertain that it would be necessary to shew, not the whole number 
who figured under the head of “Examined,” but those actually 
subjected to the examination of the councils. Unfortunately, the 
form of the official statements does not allow of this number being 
ascertained even approximately. 
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Exemptions are allowed under the four following heads, on 
grounds of State policy, as well as with a view to conciliate the 
people of France. Those youths who are supporters of their families 

_ being struck out of the class of the year, as not liable to be drawn 
for the contingent. ‘These four heads are as below :— 

3rd. The eldest of a family of orphans who have lost both father 
and mother. 

4th. The only son, or the eldest son, or, in default of son and 
son-in-law, the only grandson or eldest grandson of a widow woman. 

5th. Son or grandson of a septuagenarian, or blind man. 

6th. Youngest of brothers, blind or impotent. 

In these two last cases exemption applies to the younger brother, 
if the elder be blind, or afflicted with any other incurable infirmity 
that renders him helpless. 

The table below gives the exemptions under these four heads. 
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The severity of the conscription has gradually been softened, and 
of late years still further lessened to the families of France, by the 
Government according exemption, on the ground of relationship 
to men actually enrolled in the army. These claims give rise to 
exemptions under the three following heads :— 


7th. The elder of two brothers comprised in the same drawing 
list, and both drawn by lot, provided the younger is considered fit 
for service. | 


Sth. The brothers of a soldier serving under the colours, in any 
other capacity than as a remplagant. 


9th. The brothers of a soldier who has died in active service, 
or been invalided, or admitted to pension on account of wounds 
received in authorised service, or sickness contracted in the land 
or sea forces. 
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The law of the 4th June, 1864, has also widened the claims 
of the relatives of a soldier to exemption. Up to that time, re- 
engagement after the first period of service, gave no right of exemp- 
tion to the relatives of a soldier as during his first engagement. 
That law, however, allowed dispensation to be claimed; the effect 
of which will be explained under that head. 


The following table shows how extensively these claims for 
exemption occupy the attention of the Councils of Revision. 
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XVIIT.—Dispensations. 


The difference between exemptions and dispensations 1s consider- 
able. Dispensations are accorded with a view to favour certain 
careers. Exemption is claimed before the final formation of the 
contingent: and as all exemptions cause the youths with the next 
higher numbers to be brought forward and included in the con- 
tingent, if fit, its strength is therefore not diminished by exemptions. 
Dispensations, on the other hand, are granted after the contingent 
is formed, thereby reducing its effective strength; although those 
dispensed are retained on its nominal strength. It is, therefore, 
the policy of Government to cause as many as possible of the 
youths of the class to be brought for examination before the Councils 
of Revision, who would grant exemptions rather than dispensations 
where possible. For instance, a youth having two claims to be 
freed from military service, that of having a blind father and having 
gained the great prize at the University, would, if appearing before 
the Council, obtain exemption and not dispensation; and being 
freed on the former ground, the youth with the number following 
would then take the place of the exempted. 


Under the terms of article 14 of the law of 18382, such of the 
youths drawn for the contingent as are in the following positions, 
are dispensed from military service; that is, considered ag having 
satisfied the call, and are deducted from the contingent to be 
formed :— 


ist. Those already legally bound to the service of the armies of 
land or sea, by virtue of voluntary enlistment, of a brevet or 
commission; on condition of producing a certificate of presence 
under the colours, and being in all cases bound to complete the 
term prescribed by the law. 


2nd. Young sailors borne upon the registry of the Maritime 
Inscription, and special artificers also enrolled for the marine 
service (law 5th Brumaire, An IV). 


3rd. The pupils of the Polytechnic School, provided they pass 
seven years, the term fixed for military service, either in this school 


or in one of the public services. 


4th. Those who devote themselves for ten years to. public 
instruction. 


5th. The pupils of the great seminaries, and the youths who 
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devote themselves to the ministry in the forms of religion recognised 
by the State. 


6th. The youths who carry off the great prizes of the Institut 
(prix de Bonne), or of the University (prix d’Honneur). 


In the event of any person who has received a dispensation 
giving up the career which has obtained for him such dispensa- 
tion, he must declare the fact to the mayor of his commune in 
the same year that it takes place, take a copy of his declaration, and 
submit it for the visa of the Prefet, within a month. He is then 
replaced in the contingent to which he belongs, and follows the 
chance of his drawing number, unless he be a member of the 
University, in which case the whole seven years’ service is remitted. 
Any person who, having received a dispensation, neglects to comply 
with these conditions, is handed over to the tribunals. During the 
seven years which the Government can claim for military service, 
the party dispensed is kept in view, and all changes in condition 
duly noticed. ) 


Besides the above grounds for dispensation from service in 
the forces, another was added by the law of 4th June, 1864. The 
right of exemption for relatives, on the ground of having a brother 
in the service, was, by the law of 1832, withheld from soldiers 
re-engaging for service. This rule continues in force; but the law 
of 1864 modifies it, by allowing a dispensation to the brother so 
long as the re-engaged soldier remains under the colours, which 
has the effect of inducing old soldiers to continue in the service. 


The following table exhibits for a series of years the heavy 
reductions in strength to which the contingent has been subjected, 
on the claims for dispensation being admitted; and shows in two 
ways the dispensations accorded in the year in which first allowed, 
and those existing at the end of six years. ‘The dispensations 
have generally increased in number, as the strength of the con- 
tingent has been augmented; but in the years 1854, 1855, and 1856, 
when war was going on, the number was greater in proportion than 
the augmentation of the contingent. The exemptions, on the other 
hand, were fewer, owing to the strictness of the medical examina- 
tion being somewhat relaxed, for fear of the contingent not being 


completed. It is within the power of Government to prevent 


exemptions becoming too numerous; whereas dispensation is claimed 
by individuals as a right. 
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Return of Men who have been Deducted Nominally from the Contingent by 
Virtue of Article 14 of the Law. 
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In order to account for the difference between the numbers 
entered in cols. 7 and 8, it must be explained, that the result shown 
in the former, is drawn from the reports completed to the end of six 
years after the men were drawn for the conscription, whereas col. 8 
is filled in with the numbers dispensed at the time at which the 
men were drawn. 
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XIX .— Heroneration. 


Whilst on one hand the State excludes, exempts, or dispenses 
from military service, all those who can substantiate their claims 
to exemption, under the law of the conscription, a man drawn for 
service can, also, on his part, free himself from the obligation, 
either by exoneration, by substitution, or by remplacement between 
relatives. 

Exoneration forms an entirely new principle, established under 
the law of the 26th April, 1855. The youths drawn for the 
annual contingent obtain exoneration from the service, by means of 
ready money payments to the Caisse de Dotation of the army; 
men to supply their places being provided by Government. This 
fund is managed by the caisse de depéts and de consignations, under 
the surveillance of a superior Commission, composed of fifteen 
members, whose functions are honorary; and the payments are 
applied to replacing those exonerated, by means of the re-engagement 
of old soldiers, or by remplacements made under the direct authority 
of the administration. 

In thus partially substituting exoneration for remplacement, the 
law constituted exoneration the right of families, and made it an 
obligation on the part of the State, towards families, to exonerate 
youths in consideration of the payment of afixedsum. The Minister 
of War decrees every year, upon the advice of this Commission, the 
amount to be paid for exoneration. It varies from year to year; is 
higher in time of war than in peace, and depends both on the 
demand and the supply. Every person drawn as a conscript who 
wishes to be exonerated, declares it before the Council of Revision ; 
and the money must be paid in within ten days following the 
closing of the operations of this council. At the expiration of 
this period, the Council of Revision meets for the last time in the 
chief place of the department, and pronounces exoneration on pre- 
sentation of receipts for payment. A soldier already under the 
colours may also obtain exoneration, if the authorities consent: he 
then pays in a sum proportioned to the length of service remaining 
to be performed, and the exoneration is pronounced by the Council 
of Administration. In both cases the person exonerated receives a 
certificate of exoneration. 

The following table will show the extent to which conscripts have, 
since the passing of the law of 1855, availed themselves of the power 
of purchasing exoneration, and the rates paid. I have also inserted 
the maximum, minimum, and average percentage of men of the con- 
tingent in the different departments of France, who purchased 
exoneration. It will be seen that the ratios vary considerably, and 
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if space permitted, a detailed table in connection therewith would 
much assist in throwing light on the habits of people of different 
_ parts of the country. 
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The effect of war in inducing the purchase of exoneration from 
military service, is shown in the above Table, from which it will be 
seen, that nearly one-third of the conscripts purchased exoneration 
in 1859, a year of war. In time of peace the purchases fall off. 
An inquiry in 1865, instituted by the Minister of War, also 
brought to light the fact, that exoneration was obtained more 
largely by the men composing the first part of the contingent, 
than by those of the second portion; these being willing to run 
the risk of being called on to join the army, rather than pay 
the large sum fixed as the price of their freedom from military 
service. The numbers of the second portion of the contingent who 
purchased their discharge in 1860, exceeded those in 1865 by 5,465. 
The cause of this diminution was the hope entertained by families, 
that the second portion of the 1859 contingent would be freed in 
1866, without having been called under the colours. In fact, that 
peace would be maintained. 

The following table will show the extent to which all the soldiers 
of the army have availed themselves, of the opening to obtain 
exoneration, during the time the law has been in force. 
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Rates Number of Soldiers who Purchased Exoneration for different periods. The 
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1 May, ’60 500 283 | 3,701 670 | 809 | 198 94 | 18 296 =o 6,068 | 2,720 © 
8 April, *61} 550 79 | 1,140 | 896) 153 | 34] 26} 8 | 151 | 91 | 2,078] 1,076 | 
4, April, 62 550 42 759 339 | 107 Ly 9 | 10 156 86 1,525; — 
28 Feb., 63 500 37 782 279 | 104 21 26 =) 265 | 205 1,728 | 1,010 | 
9 March, 64} s00 | — | — — |—}— |] — | — | — | — | 1,996] 1,049 9 
22 March, 65] soo | — — — }—/—;]—}]—)}] — | — | 1,619] 8383 
Total number of im : 
soldiers who 
Tat a i i. ns Sa ie OE Pcp ka es footy aed — Sere) aa 
exoneration 
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It should be observed that exoneration is purchased by soldiers 
for different periods of their service, varying from seven years down 
to a fraction of a year, which is reckoned as one year; and the last 
column of the table shows how many complete periods of seven 
years’ service, the total nnmber of exonerations purchased are equal 
to. Supposing seven soldiers, each of three years’ service, purchase 
their discharge, the number are entered as three soldiers each of 
seven years. 

The law requires that an exact account be kept of the numbers 
annually exonerated, as also of those who take their places. This 
account is annually laid before the Emperor, and furnishes much 
useful information connected with the army. By the latest report 
the numbers admitted into the army in lieu of those who purchased 
exoneration are in excess of such exonerations. 


XX.— Substitution. 


Substitution, or exchange of numbers, as it formerly existed in 
France, is described as an arrangement by which a youth drawn 


by the conscription could pass from the first portion of the con- 


tingent to the second portion, which generally remained at home 
during the seven years’ service that it owes to the State. Under 
the law of the 21st March, 1832, this exchange of numbers was 
allowed to take place—first, between all the youths of the same 
canton, but only up to the closing of the list of the contingent to 
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be supplied by this canton; secondly, after the closing of the 
cantonal contingent, between all the youths inscribed on this list, 
but only up to the date of the order of march of the registered 
young soldier. .A subsequent Jaw of 17th March, 1858, limited 
the exchange to “ brothers, brothers-in-law, and kindred up to the 
“ sixth degree, associated in the drawing of the same class, and in 
“ the same canton.’’ The present act of substitution is received by 
the Prefet in the Council of Revision. <A substitute present with 
his corps, or dying in the service, exempts his brother from service, 
which is not the case with a remplacant. Substitution is, however, 
permitted only if the substitute is passed by the Council of 
Revision as fit for the service, as respects height and bodily health. 
There is this difference between a substitute and a remplagant, 
that substitution does not entail any responsibility on the person 
exchanging, in case of the desertion of the one who takes his place 
in the army; as was the case under the system of individual 
remplacement. The number of substitutions was always very 
limited, and the law of 1858 has very much diminished them. The 
numbers are shown in the table given under the next subdivision. 


XXI.— Remplacement. 


In most countries of which the military organisation is based on 
forced recruiting, the citizens drawn for service have the power of 
getting others to take their places, either in virtue of a private 
contract, or by the intervention of the State. 

This practice had to a certain extent obtained in France up to 
the time of the Convention (1793) ; when all France was put under 
arms, no exoneration or remplacement being admitted. The law of 
19th Fructidor, An VI, made no mention of remplacement. It 
was authorised two years subsequently, in two cases only ; when the 
health of the conscript rendered it necessary, and when the con- 
tinuation of his studies offered more chances of real utility than 
the military service he was called on to render. A law, passed in 
the year XI, permitted youths drawn by lot to get their places 
supplied by conscripts of the same class or of classes already 
called, not drawn by lot, or drawn for the reserve ; the person whose 
place is supplied, then placing himself in the position of his 
substitute. 

The power of remplacement was enlarged and sanctioned 
successively by laws of the years XIII, 1818, and 1832. The 
great extent to which this exchange, on the part of men drawn as 
conscripts was carried, will be illustrated by the. following table, 
which shows that a large proportion of the soldiers of France 
formerly consisted of men who enter the service for bounty 
money :— 

82 
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Return of the Remplacants Serving in the Army on 1st January of each Year, showing 
































how Admitted. 
Admitted by pe 

On the the ny Admitted by the Corps. a 1 tbc eae ms Total Remplacements. 
1st Conseils of Revision. Remplacements. 

January —S eee 
ofthe | Men | Men Men | Men Men | Men Men | Men 
Tears [Ebel hood yi abel heed gad AER RE gfx I 

Served. | Served. Served. | Served. Served. | Served. Served. | Served. 

1843... 19,079 |49,588 |68,667 ]12,026 | 5,179 |17,205] — — 31,105 |54,767 | 85,872 
“44... 17,393 |43,477 [60,870 |10,2.66 | 4,809 |15,075] — — 27,669 |48,286| 75,945 
“405... 20,692 |40,052 |60,744] 9,326| 4,277 |13,603} — —— 30,018 44,3829 | 74,347 
“46... 21,698 |46,634: |68,3 32 9,692 | 4,735 14,427) — ~~ 31,390 51,369 | 82,759 
AT....12.4,066 |44,459 70,525 |10,880 | 4,326 |15,206) — — 34,946 150,785 | 85,731 
°48....12.4,4.26 |49,909 |74,435 ]10,920 | 4,091 |r5,011] — — 35,346 [94,000] 89,346 
49.....28,968 [59,785 [88,753 11,643 | 4,664 |16,307] — -— 40,611 |64,449 | 105,060 

1850....)28,442 |54,981 |83,423 [12,092 15,123 |17,215] — —_ 40,534 160,104 | 100,638 
Ol... 26,681 |49,838 |76,519 |11,498 | 4,657 |16,155] — — 38,179 [54,495 | 92,874 
°52....127,741 [48,672 176,413 112,683 | 4,406 117,049) — a 40,324 [53,1388] 93,462 
*53....126,605 |44,285 |70,890 411,704 | 5,036 116,740] — — 38,309 |49,3821 | 87,630 
’54.....]2.5,677 [41,128 |66,805 ]12,878 | 3,970 |16,848] — | — 38,555 [49,098 | 83,653 
55... 38,951 |60,384 |99,335 114,683 | 5,688 |20,371] — —- 53,634 [66,072 | 119,706 
°56.... 3454-73 [57,019 Jo 1,492 ]17,580 | 9,092 |26,672] — — 52,083 |66,111 | 118,164 
57....124,329 |44,180 [68,509 [12,190 |6,611 {18,801} — — 36,619 [50,791 | 87,310 
°58..../14,870 [19,811 |34,690] 7,642 | 8,522 |11,164] — — 22,521 (23,333 | 45,854 
°B9....110,518 |15,510 |26,028 | 5,960] 2,949 | 8,909] — — 16,478 {18,459 | 34,937 

1860..../12,338 [17,019 |29,357] 5,900 | 8,888 | 9,788] 1,624] 5,895] 7,519 119,862 [26,802] 46,664 
*61....| 4,797 | 6,725 111,522 | 2,762 | 1,835 | 4,597] 3,059 (18,084 |16,143 ]10,618 |21,644| 32,262 
*62..... 1,527] 1,818] 3,345] 829! 562 | 1,391 [21,566| 4,864 |26,430 |23,922 | 7,244 |* 31,166 
‘63... 8231 417911 B,002% 372) 306 6771 5,357 |28,469 133,826] 6,552 [29,953 | 36,506 
"64.....) 327) 1,210) 2,699) 2907) 278 570] 5,505 |84,012 39,5177 6,129 |35,495 | 41,624 
*OS.01 22> Gil i288 209 | 204 | 413] 5,360 |40,416 [45,776] 5,881 |41,591] 47,472 

* The total under 1844 is 75,845 in the Service Return, and for 1862 it is 31,168. ; 

The law of 1832, only part of which is now in force, organised a : 
multiform system of guarantees in regard to the remplagant. Every 3 
precaution was taken to prevent the admission of unfit men into the 3 
army under this designation. The conditions laid down were strin- ; 
gent as to the character and physical fitness of the men offering to : 
serve. The associations formed as agencies to obtain for private . 
families the means of freeing their sons from the conscription, were : 
all licensed by Government, and kept strictly under the control of ; 
the authorities; but all without avail. Men of such a description ; 
were passed into the army, that the corps in which they served 4 
forced them to desert. They were as a class despised, being dis- 4 
liked by officers and men, and known in the service as the “sold.” q 
Families were also exposed to serious pecuniary losses and trouble, ~ 


from having to provide remplagants in room of their sons drawn as 
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conscripts, and to continue responsible for these men for some time 
after they entered the service. Thus, they were often obliged to 
_ pay several remplagants successively, consequent on desertion, fraud, 
incapacity, and mistaken identity. Companies existed for the 
purpose of providing families with remplagants ; but their opera- 
tions were far from working satisfactorily. As a whole, the system 
was continually denounced in the legislative bodies, and in works 
on the army; and various changes were frequently urged. 

In order to remedy all these evils the law of the 26th April, 
1855, was passed by the legislature. 

This law substituted for the general power of remplacement, 
permitted by the laws of 1818 and 1832, exoneration from service. 
It authorised the State to exonerate men drawn as conscripts, and 
soldiers under the colours, on payment of certain amounts, fixed 
by the State from time to time, and established the system of admi- 
nistrative remplacement, that is, of Government providing men to 
replace those who purchased exoneration, to fill up the vacancies 
thus caused. These monies were required to be paid into the Army 
Dotation Fund, to be employed for the purpose of inducing men to 
enter the service, and soldiers still under the colours, or those who 
had left the army, to prolong their service, or re-engage. The law 
authorised the payment by Government of bounties and allowances 
out of the fund, to these men, both whilst in the service, and on 
discharge. It also restrained the remplacements within same limits 
as substitution, restricting remplacement, by private agreement, to 
brothers, brothers-in-law, and relatives, up to the fourth degree. 
The table below details the number of remplacants admitted into 
the army, in each year from 1843. It shows that in time of war, 
or apprehension of war, as in 1848 and 1854, the men of France 
desire to be freed from service in the field. In these two years the 
remplacants largely increased in numbers: but the number of old 
soldiers who usually gave their services in lieu of conscripts for 
money, fell off The last year of the existence of the system of in- 
dividual remplacement was 1855, when the remplacants numbered 
16,173. The number of remplagants admitted by the councils of 
revision in 1856, was only 404, against 16,173 in 1855; and Govern- 
ment did not introduce any of this class. The substitutes, on the 
other hand, who, in 1855, were only 718, numbered 1,286 in 1856. 
This was attributed to the intrigues of the old agencies of remplace- 
ment, which succeeded, in order to compensate for the restriction 
of remplacants, in increasing the number of substitutions. 

In 1857 the number of remplagants admitted by the Councils of 
Revision was only 254; but the number of substitutes was 2,544, 
in consequence of the intrigues of the agencies of remplacement. 

The number of remplagants admitted by the Councils of Revision 
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in 1858 was 487, against 254 in the previous year; an augmentation 
which is attributable to an extension of the power of remplacement 
to relations in the fifth and sixth degrees, under the law of 17th 
March, 1858. But the number of substitutes was brought down to 
44; the above law, restricting substitution within the same limits as 
remplacements, having had the effect of putting an end to the abuses 
that had prevailed. 

In 1859 the number of remplacants admitted by the councils of 
revision was 598; and the number of substitutes continued to 
diminish, under the influence of the law of 17th March, 1858, 
being only 11 in 1859. . 

Since 1859, the number of remplagants and substitutes admitted 
by the Councils of Revision, have both been small, as will be seen 
by the following table :— 


Return of the Number of Substitutes and Rempiacements Admitted by the 
Conseils of Revision during each Year as below, under Articles 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, of the Law of 21st March, 1832, and under 
the Laws of 26th April, 1855, and 17th March, 1858. 











































Number of 
Years. Remplacements.| Substitutes. Total. wie Or who 
Previously Served. 
eg ee ee 16,333 1,506 17,839 5,974 
PASS. hip iity dees 15,389 1,350 16,739 5265 
CAD eorscmubiadyadinca oo 9 Moyea 1,448 17,692 5.Ons 
cf eee ele a —_ — — — 
5 LT onde OE 17,801 1,859 19,660 5,097 
Te it eT aaee ee 20,446 800 21,246 3,708 
i ee ies ead 15,674 1,376 17,050 1,0438 
BOBO. detvoadans 14,667 1,264 15,931 9,811 
OM sneccaaaeays — 15,034 1,449 16,483 4,913 
RO Sh ne 15,086 1,597 16,683 5,080 
ABS cesstonveensnea ee 15,647 et 5 17,162 5,582 
PNA ch ch tual hes 20,693 g2I 21,614 5,835 
5) ee 16,173 41Q 1,689 2,689 
3 eee ae ae 4.04. 1,286 1,690 — 
ROU A skihdss tdi calleedcs 25a. 2544 2,798 — 
DBE cabacsnewes it 487 45 531 —_— 
5, a re 598 II 609 — 
ESGD Sith ocdetble.i, 416 38 454, a1. 
Glad. soaks ekg: 354. 31 385 oo 
"OO creauicacc teenies 330 14 344: _ 
"Des bade caneteboonsetatt 423 36 459 — 
sbdsheueebguaspits 328 43 371 — 






In 1859, the breaking out of the war with Italy having caused 
the contingent to be raised to 140,000 men, no less than 38,325, 
conscripts obtained exoneration by paying to the Army Dotation 
Fund, the sum fixed by the Government to secure exemption from 
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military service. The secession of so large a number of conscripts, 
out of all proportion to preceding years, combined with the 
insufficient number of soldiers re-engaging and of voluntary en- 
listers, induced the Government of France to have recourse to the 
means of recruiting authorised by article 15 of the law of the 26th 
April, 1855, by establishing the system of remplacements under the 
direct management of the administration. Agreeably to the advice 
of the superior Commission of the Army Dotation Fund, a decree of 
the 8rd May, 1859, authorised the admission of administrative 
remplagants for periods of service from three to seven years. 

Individual remplacement was thus almost entirely superseded by 
administrative remplacement. Whenever the number of re-engage- 
ments and voluntary engagements is found to be inferior to that 
of exonerations, the minister of war authorises administrative 
remplacements, and fixes the price to be paid for them. 

The Minister of War also decrees the number of remplagants to 
be furnished by each department, and the commission of invalid 
leave, (the Congé de Réforme) examines the men who propose 
themselves, and has them inscribed at the mayor’s office. Every man 
accepted receives a copy of the act of remplacement prepared by 
the sous-intendant, and a part of the price fixed for the remplacement ; 
the rest is given to him at the expiration of his engagement. 


XXIT.—Army Dotation Fund; or, Caisse de Dotation. 


The law of 26th April, 1855, which created an Army Dotation 
Fund, under the control and superintendence of the State, and 
brought about a most important change in the French military 
system, and is reported by some to work satisfactorily, but by other 
authorities viewed in an unfavourable light. 

Under the new system, from the moment exoneration is pro- 
nounced, the responsibility of families ceases. The liberation of the 
conscript is immediate, and definitive; and, on the other hand, the 
condition of soldiers who re-engage to supply the places of exonerated 
men, is greatly ameliorated, by their being treated as old soldiers. 
They are kept in the army, because their former military service 
has been good, and on re-engaging they receive from the State fixed 
portions of the bounty-money allowed for re-engaging, additional 
pay whilst serving, and finally, on discharge, further bounties, and 
even pensions. They are secured from the losses they might have 
sustained, had they been allowed to enter into private arrangements 
for serving as remplagants ; and, at the same time, the State is bene- 
fited by keeping in the service, or bringing back under the colours, 
a great number of old soldiers, in the prime of life, attached to 
the service, well-disciplined, instructed, seasoned. 

The rates to be paid by families to the State for the 
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exoneration of conscripts, as also the bounties to be paid by the 
State to men engaging as administrative remplacants, and to 
soldiers re-engaging or re-enlisting, vary year by year; being fixed 
by decree of the minister of war, on the recommendation of 
the superior commission appointed to preside over, and report 
annually on the operations of the Army Dotation Fund. The 
amounts to be contributed by soldiers under the colours to obtain 
discharge, vary according to the length of service to be completed. 

The rates for exoneration have been frequently altered, being 
increased or diminished according to the necessities of the State. 
The amount to be paid by a conscript in the time of the war in the 
Crimea, was fixed (in 1855) at 2,800 frs., which continued in force 
during 1856. This was the first rate under the law of 1855, and 
was reported to be considerably below the amount paid by families 
when they obtained their own remplagants. It was lowered in 1857 
to 2,000 frs., and in 1858 further to 1,800 frs., increased in 1859, on 
account of the Italian war, to 2,000 frs., in 1860 to 2,300 frs., and 
still further in 1861 and 1862 to 2,500 frs., but again lowered in 
18638, 1864, and 1865, to 2,300 frs. 

The amounts to be paid by soldiers to obtain exoneration from 
further military service, have also varied considerably during the ten 
years from 1855 to 1865. During five years of this period—1856, 
1860, 1863, 1864, and 1865—the sum of soofrs. was paid for each 
year of military service remaining to be completed. During the 
two years 1857 and 1858, the sum was lowered to 350 frs., but raised 
in 1859 to 400 frs., and in 1861 and 1862 to 550 frs. These rates, 
calculated on seven years’ service, which the soldier has to complete, 
raise the total cost of a soldier’s exoneration considerably beyond the 
amount paid by the conscript. A seven years’ soldier purchasing his 
discharge in 1861 and 1862 would have had to pay 3,850 frs., against 
2,500 frs. required from a conscript. The lowest amount to be paid 
by a soldier during the period was 2,450 frs., against 1,800 frs. by 
the conscript. 

The sums paid by the State as bounties to soldiers re-engaging, 
both before and after discharge, as also the bounty paid for admini- 
strative remplagants, have, during the same period of ten years, 
varied year by year. The payment of these bounties has also 
been made in different instalments. 

In 1856, the first year of the new system, the sum of 2,300 frs. 
was fixed as the bounty to soldiers re-engaging for seven years, 
either before discharge or within a certain period after liberation. 
This sum was to be issued in three instalments, one of 700 frs. 
immediately on re-engaging, or on being incorporated with the army, 
a second of 300 frs. during the service and the last of 1,000 frs. on 
discharge. 
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Soldiers re-engaging for less than seven years, were to receive 
for each year of service an annuity of 230 frs., to be paid on dis- 
charge. 

In the years 1857 and 1858, the bounty was fixed at 1,500 frs. 
for seven years’ service, and the annuity for periods less than seven 
years at 150 frs. The decree of 3rd May, 1859, granted to all rem- 
placants of seven years’ contracted service, the bounty of 2,000 frs., 
one half payable at the time of engagement, and the other half on 
definitive liberation from the service; and to remplagants of less than 
seven years, a sum of 260 frs. for each year which they agreed to 
serve, payable likewise in two parts, one half yearly, and the other 
half on discharge. The distribution of these amounts is not stated. 

In 1861, 1862, and 1863, the bounty to soldiers re-engaging, and 
remplacants, was fixed at 2,200 frs., of which 1,000 was paid down at 
once, and 1,200 on discharge. The annuity for less than seven 
years was fixed at 310 frs., of which 140 was to be paid yearly, and 
170 on discharge. 

In 1864 and 1865, the bounty was fixed at 2,300 frs., of which 
1,000 was paid down at once, and 1,300 on discharge. The annuity 
for periods less than seven years, was fixed at 320 frs.; of which 140 
was paid yearly, and 180 on discharge. Soldiers re-engaging are 
also entitled to extra pay of 10 centimes a-day, entirely independent 
of the extra pay of long service and stripes. After fourteen years’ 
service, they have a right to extra pay of 20 centimes, but no bounty 
is given. The whole bounty of re-engagement is paid over to the 
families of men invalided, or killed in consequence of events of war. 

Vast amounts have been distributed under these various heads, 
and the number of soldiers who have received these monies will 
be seen to be large. During the ten years, from 1855 to 1865, 
there were 125,299 soldiers, of less than fourteen years’ service, who 
re-engaged either before or after discharge, receiving 170,232,209 
frs.; and the amount calculated to be payable to these men during 
the ten years following, was 120,382,613 frs.; making a total of 
290,614,822 frs. The sums paid for 55,101 administrative remplace- 
ments during the same period amounted to 57,402,449 frs., and for 
the seven years following the sum of 63,595,591 frs. was calculated 
as payable; making a total of 120,998,040 frs. 

In addition to the above sums, there were, between 1856 and 
1865, further payments made in the form of service-pay to soldiers, 
amounting to 34,626,030 frs.; and the amount payable under this 
head, between 1865 and 1875, was estimated at 27,269,989 frs. The 
total amount actually paid from the Army Dotation Fund up to 
1865, was 262,260,688 frs.; and the sum estimated as payable within 
the ten years after 1865, was 211,248,193 frs.; making a grand total 
of 473,508,881 frs. paid to 180,400 soldiers and remplagants. 
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This is all I can here state regarding this remarkable fund. It 
would require a separate paper to describe all its working. 


XXIII.— Formation, Apportionment, and Division of the Annual 
Contingent. 


The mode of obtaining soldiers under the conscription, for the 
annual contingent, having been fully explained, the following details 
will complete tne subject. 

The strength of the annual contingent, is every year fixed by 
law. It is drawn by lot out of the youths who have completed 
the age of 20 years, during the course of and up tothe 31st 
December the preceding year, these youths are called the “ class of 
“that year.”” The apportionment of the contingent amongst depart- 
ments and cantons—which, up to 1830, was made in proportion to 
the population, and from 1831 to 1835 in proportion to the average 
number of youths inscribed upon the drawing lists of a certain 
number of preceding years—is now made, by Imperial decree, in 
proportion to the number of youths inscribed upon the drawing 
lists of the year. Thus, in 1857, the number inscribed on the lists 
being 295,309, and the strength of the contingent being 100,000, 
the proportion of contingent to be supplied by each department 
was calculated at 33°868 per cent. of the numbers inscribed. For 
the 1856 contingent the proportion was 32°1716 per cent. 

The proportion of the contingent imposed upon each canton, is 
required to be furnished whenever possible: and, in order to 
prevent any escape from the obligation, a very strict account is taken 
of the youths belonging to each canton. Under article 6 of the law 
of 21st March, 1832, the followmg are considered as legally 
domiciled in the canton :—1st, all the youths, even those emanci- 
pated, established out of the canton, abroad, absent or in prison, 
whose father, mother, or guardian are domiciled in any one of the 
communes contained in the canton; 2nd, the married youths whose 
father, or (in default of father) mother, is domiciled in the canton, 
unless they can prove themselves to be really domiciled in another 
canton; 38rd, the youths married and domiciled in the canton, 
even although their father or mother are not domiciled there; 4th, 
the youths residing in the canton, who have neither father, mother, 
nor guardian ; 5th, the youths residing in the canton who are not in 
any of the preceding cases, but who cannot show themselves to be 
inscribed in any other canton. 

By a circular of the Minister of War, of 1st April, 1837, found- 
lings brought up in an hospital have their legal domicile in the com- 
mune in which the hospital is situated; but, when they obtain their 
majority, they are to be inscribed in the canton where they reside, 
and take part in the drawing. 
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Immediately on the contingent being definitively settled by the 
Councils of Revision, the whole of the men are apportioned to the 
‘different arms of the service by the Minister of War, who decides 
as to the numbers according to the requirements of the service and 
the fitness of the men for the particular arms or branches of the 
army. ‘The whole are immediately registered, and are then under 
the control or surveillance of the general officer commanding in the 
respective departments, and of the officers commanding the recruit- 
ing depdts. 

The contingent is divided into two portions, by decree of the 
War Minister. The first portion is called into active service imme- 
diately, whilst the second portion is, except on occasions of 
emergency, left at home, forming part of the reserve, and only 
subjected to short periods of training. The whole available or 
effective force of the contingent of the year has been called out, 
at once, on five occasions: in 1849, 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1859. 
The second portions of contingents of previous years were also 
called out in 1849 and 1854, after being left in their homes for 
some time. 

The above remarks apply generally to the land forces, but a 
portion of the men drawn as conscripts for the annual contingent, 
are drafted into the marine forces. 

The Minister of Marine annually obtains from the War Minister 
such a portion of the year’s contingent, as may be necessary to 
complete the marine forces up to their fixed establishment. 

The marine forces comprise two bodies, constituted like the 
corresponding corps of the land army: viz., the marine infantry, 
consisting of four regiments of thirty companies, either in activity 
or in depot, and the marine artillery, which comprises twenty-five 
batteries, and six companies of artificers. Both these corps have 
varied in strength from time to time. The apportionment between 
the several corps of the marines, of the men supplied out of the 
annual contingent, is made by the Marine Department. 

The maritime forces comprise, in addition to the marine forces, 
the combatants of the fleet, and the non-combatants attached 
thereto ; and in order to obtain these, the class of men in France 
fitted for sea-service, are inscribed on a separate list, for the mari- 
time conscription. From that list the sailors for the fleet are drawn ; 
and as all the youths of France are inscribed on the general list for 
the military conscription, all men inscribed on the maritime list are 
annually “ dispensed’? from military service, if they should happen 
to be drawn for the army contingent of the year. These men take 
the chance of being drawn for service in the navy. 

The following table shows for a series of twenty-eight years the 
number of conscripts out of the annual contingent, who in each year 
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actually joined the land and marine forces respectively, and were 
incorporated with these corps. 
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It will be seen from the above table, that the number of con- 
scripts drafted into both services, has during the past five years been 
small; fewer, as far as I can ascertain, than in any other year since 
1818. At no time during the present century has the conscription 
borne so lightly as during the last five years on the population of 
France, as far as regards the number of men drafted into the army. 
Even after deducting the average number whe purchased exonera- 
tion, it will be seen, judging from the strength of the contingent, 
that those left available in their homes, exceeded the number drafted 
into the army. 


XXIV.—Calling Out the Second Portion of the Contingents, 
encorporated with the Reserve. 


During the past twenty-four years, the Government of France 
has twice been under the necessity of calling out the second portions 
of the contingents belonging to the classes of prior years, several 
years after the conscripts had been left in their homes. 

The Revolution of February, 1848, having necessitated an 
increase of the military forces, it was found requisite, before even 
putting en route the contingent of the class of 1847, to call into 
active service such portions of the contingents of the preceding five 
years’ classes (1842, 1848, 1844, 1845, and 1846) as remained dis- 
posable. The conscripts of these years, who had not been called 
out, amounted to a total of 99,360, who were divided among 
corps of the land and marine forces. The putting en route of these 
men was carried out, as regards the classes of 1845 and 1846, from 
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the 15th to the 20th April, 1848; and for the classes of 1842, 1843, 
1844, from the 1st to the 25th May, 1848. In order as far as 
‘possible to soften the hardship of this extensive and unexpected 
call into active service, Government allowed all the young married 
men of the classes of 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, and 1846, comprised 
in this call, to remain in their homes. Moreover, the special 
recruiting councils established in the chief places of each depart- 
ment, allowed those young men of the classes of 1842, 1843, and 
1844, who were indispensable to the support of their families, to 
remain at home. This made a reduction of 2 per cent. in the 
respective contingents of the three classes in question. 

Again, in 1854, the Government drew out the reserves left in 
their homes of the contingents belonging to the classes of 1849, 1850, 
1851, 1852. The number of men comprised by these reserves 
amounted to 158,000, who were appropriated to the land forces, and 
apportioned amongst the: corps of the army, as follows. The call 
was very large, and was in addition to the contingent of the year :— 





UBT Reb nyoeesass Sears: SEN ocodneni evar stadnansvehrexsor dieses 110,260 
OG GAY soe en caste vesnsategseerassennenes cutevoossesvekeboeene 335,206 
MEGUNG BF ors « hashuhsteces sabes yates vas otoenesey ir vevosiaebens 9,637 
daa (600) J ea a ere Rai ern Sema Conte oR 2,598 
WMEiary eq i Pages. <.c.cc.ipu ashes sees. ossgetecnsesctars 2,789 

GGG ty siecvarcantecesseseeuretowses 158,500 





The putting en rowte of these men took place, for the class 
of 1852, from the 5th to the 10th February, 1854; for the class of 
1851, from the 20th to the 25th of the same month; and for 
the classes of 1849 and 1850, from the 25th to the 30th March 
following. As on the previous occasion, the War Administration 
eudeavoured to keep in view the interests of families equally with 
those of the State, and ordered that all the married men of the 
reserves who were not at once able to obtain a remplacant, should be 
left in their homes for some months, in order to enable them 
to arrange for their exchange or settle their affairs. 


XXV.—The Putting in Motion of the Contingent. 


When the division of the contingent has taken place by decree 
of the Councils of Revision, the General commanding in the depart- 
ment, assisted by the Commandant of the recruiting depot, allots 
those drawn to the different corps, according to their size, physical 
aptitude, and profession. In France they do not endeavour, as in 
Germany, to group, in the same regiment, the soldiers who come 
from the same province and department. 
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When this allotment has been made, a route order is addressed 
to the home of the young soldier comprised in the first portion of 
the contingent, timed so that he may have three whole days to 
prepare for departure. Furnished with this order he proceeds to 
the chief place of the department, and there passes the review of 
departure, in which, if necessary, the allotments made to the 
different arms are revised, and a reprieve of departure is granted 
tothe sick or convalescent. Within the twenty-four hours which 
follow this review, the young soldiers are sent off to join their corps. 

The orders for the march of the young conscripts are generally 
issued in the autumn of the year in which they are enrolled. Their 
discharge is often given, or rather, their return to their homes 
is authorised, before the completion of the seventh year of service ; 
so that six years’ absence from home may be taken as the average 
period, and is often shorter. 


XXVI.—Varying Strength of the Contingent. 


From 1816 up to 1823 the strength of the annual contingent 
was only 40,000 men; in the latter year it was raised to 60,000, 
and in 1830 to 80,000. Inthe year 1854, in consequence of the war 
in the Crimea, the contingent, which had up to this year continued 
to be fixed at 80,000, was again raised to 140,000 men, and the 
same number was called for in 1855 and 1856. In 1857 the number 
was lowered to 100,000, and by the laws of 27th June, 1857, and 
24th March, 1858, it was maintained at the same strength for each of 
these years. On account of the war in Italy, the contingents of the 
classes of 1858 and 1859 were again raised to 140,000 men ; but peace 
was made in time to allow of the contingent for 1860 out of the 
1859 class being reduced to 100,000 men. This same strength of 
contingent has been maintained in subsequent years. 

In 1860, on the annexation of Nice and Savoy, the contingent 
drawn from the population was fixed at 2,324, out of 6,856 youths 
who were ascertained to have completed their twentieth year of age 
on or before the 31st December, 1859. The total contingent of all 
France, including Nice and Savoy, was in 1860 fixed at 102,234. 
It would be interesting to trace out the proportion of the conscripts 
of this new territory, who were disqualified for service by want of 
height or ill health, as compared with the French conscripts ; but 
space does not permit. 


XXVII.—Proportion of Military Strength and Contingent to 
Population. 


In 1832, when the annual contingent was fixed at 80,000, there 
was nominally, for the aggregate of seven years’ classes, a total 
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of 560,000 men; but, after deducting the non-valides or unfit 
men, the number was really reduced to about 500,000, being a pro- 
portion of about 3th of the population. If the same proportion 
were maintained with the present population of 37 millions, the 
aggregate number of fit men obtained from the classes of seven 
years would be 578,125; not very far from the number (600,000) 
considered by competent men indispensable to secure the honour of 
the country, and maintain security at all points. It does not 
appear, however, that the seven classes supply this number (600,000) 
even with contingents of 100,000. Since 1832 the number of non- 
valides has increased, so that a contingent of 100,000 men gives 
only 72,000, or for seven classes about 504,000 soldiers. 

Owing to the varying strength of the contingents at different 
periods, the demands for men for the army have been very unequal. 
Tn 1821, with a contingent of 40,000 and a population of 30 millions, 
the ratio was about 1,300 of contingent for every million. In 
1832, with a contingent of 60,000 and a population of 32 millions, 
the ratio was 1,800 to each million. In 1841, with a contingent of 
80,000 and a population of 34 millions, the ratio was 2,400 to each 
million. In 1854, with a contingent of 140,000 and a population of 
35 millions, the ratio was 4,000 to every million. In 1860, witha 
population of 36 millions and a contingent of 140,000, the ratio was 
3,900 to each million. At present the ratio is 2,700 to each million; 
the population being 38 millions and the contingent 100,000. 

The variations in the proportions per cent. which the strength 
of the contingent in each year, for a series of years, bears to the 
total number of youths inscribed on the census lists, are shown in 
the following table :— 
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* This proportion was taken for the Nice and Savoy contingent. 
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XX VIII.— Composition and Training of the Reserve. 


In France the reserve force, as generally understood, consists 
primarily of the youths drawn by lot, who form the second portion 
of the annual contingent, but are left provisionally in their homes 
Secondly, of soldiers on renewable leave of absence, and sent home 
in anticipation of the expiration of their seven years’ service; and 
finally, of the National Guard. 

The Commandant of the recruiting depot of each department 
prepares the list of those belonging to this body comprised of the 
conscripts left in their homes, also of the old soldiers, and preserves 
their traces. The reserve remain under the orders of the general at 
the head of the territorial division to which they belong, who has 
the power of calling them out. Until lately, however, such an 
assemblage was rare and almost useless; so that this portion of 
the reserve was considered to be ill-trained, indeed almost unin- 
structed. 

Since 1860, an attempt to organise and discipline the reserve has 
been made, and, in spite of some inconveniences, there has been con- 
siderable progress made. At present the men of the reserve belonging 
to the infantry and engineers, are assembled the first year, between the 
1st October and 1st April, in the depot of instruction of the chief place 
of the department, and are there exercised for three months. In the 
second year they are called out for two months, and the third year 
for one month. After that they are only subject to half yearly calls 
for muster. Those destined for the cavalry and artillery are attached 
to the nearest corps of their arm. Thus, the men of the reserve, 
even the infantry, receive their military instruction from different 
regiments, by reason of the perpetual changes of garrison in France, 
It has not been thought advisable to incorporate them with the 
depot where they are assembled, nor even to charge the depot with 
the duty of clothing, equipping, and arming them; this devolves on 
the commandant of the recruiting depot, who has a special magazine 
at command, and causes the articles of equipment to be returned into 
store when the men return to their homes. Some few articles are con- 
fided to their care, but only strict necessaries, which they are bound 
to produce, or else are punished, and have to pay the value. During 
the time of their military instruction—which consists specially, for 
the infantry, of the use of arms and marching, for cavalry, of travail 
individuel, and the handling of the musket and sabre, and for the 
artillery, in the working of ordnance—the men of the reserve are 
looked after by the corps to which they are attached, but the 
expenditure for them is accounted for separately. It is especially 
recommended that they should be treated with gentleness and 
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patience, with a view to give them pleasant recollections of military 
life; in order, say the ministerial instructions, that if their country 
should one day require their services, they may return to the colours 
with the more readiness. 


This new system of training the reserve, is, however, described 
as having the inconvenience of multiplying the movements of soldiers 
and increasing the attendant expenses: it also throws on the 
Major of each regiment, who is already fully occupied, an increase 
of work and responsibility disproportioned to the time remaining at 
his disposal, and the authority of his rank. Its principal advantage- 
is stated to be in giving a degree of ensemble and military spirit to 
the men of the reserve, by assembling them in considerable groups, 
in the midst of troops already trained. On the whole, this system 
has been stated to work well during the first three months ef 1861 
and the first two months of 1862, for the second portion of the 
contingent of 1859, with whom it began; and during the months 
of October, November, and December, 1861, for the second portion 
of the contingent of the class of 1860. 


From all I have read, I confess I am not favourably impressed 
with the arrangements connected with the French reserve; but it 
would require a personal knowledge of the working to justify any 
criticism. J am inclined to think that, as so often occurs in the 
case of reserves, the system cannot work well, unless very efficiently 
administered. A good administration of the reserve would, how- 
ever, entail an expenditure nearly equal to that for the regular army, 
which is never willingly incurred. 


The strength of the French reserve varies considerably. In time 
of profound peace, when the army is kept at a low establishment, and 
casualties are lessened,.the reserve is raised to a great force, by the 
conscripts forming the year’s contingent being left in their homes in 
considerable numbers. In time of war, on the contrary, the reserve 
is heavily drawn on, indeed sometimes exhausted, by the whole con- 
tingent of the year, as well as the reserve, being at once drafted into 
the army. In 1849, and during the war with Russia in 1855, as also 
in 1859 in the Italian war, the reserve was entirely used up. After 
a great war, the pressure is considerably increased for a time, by 
soldiers being transferred from the active army to the reserve, before 
the expiration of their period of service. After several years of 
peace, the strength of the reserve is great. At present it must be 
stronger than it has ever before been. 


The following table will show the strength of the reserve in 
France for a series of years. I wish I had space to show the years 
severally in which these men are entitled to be freed. 
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Table of the Reserves. 
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The second portion of the reserve, termed the National Guard, 
is composed of Frenchmen from 25 to 50 years of age, accustomed 
to the service. Under the provisions of the decree of the 11th 
January, 1852, which still obtains, the National Guard exists only 
in a small number of places; and as its organisation is at present 
neither general nor permanent, it can hardly be considered as capable 
of serving as a basis for effectually increasing the reserve of the 
French army. 


XXIX.—Voluntary Enlistment. 


As already stated, besides those drawn as conscripts out of the 
class of each year, and their substitutes or remplagants, the French 
army contains men voluntarily enlisted. 

The usual duration of voluntary enlistment is seven years; but 
in time of war the recruiting law allows any man who satisfies the 
required conditions, to enlist for two years and upwards. In any case 
voluntary enlisters cannot be sent on furlough without their consent. 
These are the conditions required from a man who presents himself 
to contract a voluntary engagement. To be a Frenchman; to have 
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completed 16 years of age if for the marine service, and 17 years if 
for the land army; to be of the prescribed height, which is at 


present fixed at 1 metre 55 centimetres; to enjoy his civil rights; 


. 


to be neither married nor a widower with children; to produce a 
certificate of regular life and habits; if less than 20 years of age, 
and of good constitution; not to be more than 80 years of age, 
unless he has already Bode to fulfil the requirements of the arm 
to which he desires to belong. 

These conditions being fulfilled, the young man, furnished with 
a certificate of acceptation, presents himself before the mayor of 
the chief place of a canton, who, after various verifications, prepares 
the act of engagement in presence of two witnesses, reads it aloud, 
sions it, and has it signed by the voluntary enlister and his. wit- 
nesses. The voluntary enlister has the right to select not only the 
arm of the service, but even the particular corps which he desires 
to join, provided he is fit for that branch. A young man who 
voluntarily enlists into the service prior to the period that he would 
be lable to be drawn, is invariably reckoned as one of the con- 
tingent of the year to which he may belong; so that no additional 


eall is made on the other youths of the commune to which he 


belongs, as in the case of exemptions. Many youths of the class 
of the year voluntarily enter the service in anticipation of being 
drawn as conscripts, as shown in the following return. The follow- 
ing are the numbers who thus voluntarily entered the marine and 
military forces during a series of twenty-nine years, and were counted 
as part of the contingent of the year :— 
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I have not separated the few volunteers to the marine forces, 
from those who voluntarily enlisted in the landarmy. The men who 
voluntarily enlisted in the marine branch between 1837 and 1864, 
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are only in number 857, showing that service in the marines force of 
France is not favourably viewed. 

A young man, having voluntarily enlisted, and completed his 
legal obligation, is then directed to join his corps, and if he does 
not do so within a month after the day fixed for him, in the order 
of march, he is, unless the Commanding Officer has been informed 
of his going into hospital, or decease on the road, prosecuted as 
insubordinate (insowmis). 

In 1860, a decree, dated 13th April, was approved of by the 
Emperor and issued by the Minister of War, lowering by 1 centi- 
metre the standard heights fixed in 1847 for men voluntarily enlisting, 
for all arms, (excepting the infantry), which are recruited with men 
above 1 metre 56 centimetres, up to 1 metre 70 centimetres in 
height. 

This modification was stated by the Minister of War to be indis- 
pensable on the following grounds. Owing to the contingents of 
the special arms of the service having been considerably increased, 
and the recruiting of the Imperial Guard by drafts from corps of 
the line having withdrawn a great number of men of stature. 
Also, because exonerations cause a loss every year of many tall and 
vigorous men belonging to families in easy circumstances or exer- 
cising useful professions, who can easily obtain the funds to pay 
the price of exoneration, whereby a part of the elements which 
are indispensable to secure a good supply of men of stature, 
are withdrawn from the army, and the relation between the 
annual contingents and the wants of the service are greatly 
affected. 

These various causes entail the serious inconvenience of lowering 
the average height of the infantry corps, and thus give rise to great 
difficulties in filling up their grenadier companies, and the grenadier 
regiments of the Imperial Guard. 

The following return will show the numbers who have volun- 
tarily enlisted during a series of twenty-four years, including the 
men (as shown above) who enlisted in anticipation of being drawn 
as conscripts; as also, the number of soldiers who, after libera- 
tion, voluntarily re-engaged, after the law of 1855 came into 
operation. 

I would specially request attention to the last column, which 
shows the number of old soldiers who, after discharge from the army, 
returned to the military service. In 1855, when the bounty was 
first offered to induce men to return, if will be seen that out of 
the large number of old soldiers then in France only 1,477 accepted 
the offer. This and other facts prove that a military life is not so 
much in favour with the French people. 
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Return of all Voluntary Engagements Contracted during each Year for the French 





























forces and for the Foreign Corps, 











Voluntary Engagements of Men for the French Troops, contracted by them in the 
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"DO.n§ L1,703 — | 11,703 142 _- 142 [11,845 | — 11,845] 1,907 
soo... | 10,025 — | 16,025 166 _- LOG §i6;19t | =— (TO A9N 2.244. © 
1860....] 12,860 — } 12,860 72 — 72 $12,932] — {12,9382} 2,139 
OL.) ¥4;752 — |14,752 } 158 - 158 $14,910 | — /|14,910] 3,974 
62. 8,523 13,319 | 11,842 v4 55 129 | 8,597 |3,3874 |11,971] 3,374 
63. BALE 2.429. |—-7,610 88 84 L72<h. 5:259-|2,523. 07,7821 25833 
64... P0532 } 2,047 2, 900 84 39 123 | 7,937 {2,086 |10,023] 2,086 








XXX .—Re-engaging of Soldiers before and after Liberation from the 
Service. 

It has long been the practice in the French army for some 
soldiers to continue in the service after completing the seven years’ 
period for which, by the conscription law, they were required to serve. 
Prior to the great change introduced into the French system by 
the law of 26th April, 1855, authorising the payment of bounties, 
the number of re-engaged soldiers were few, but have considerably 
increased since then. The law was based on the consideration 
that a trained soldier, knowing his trade, ought, if possible, to be 
retained in the army; and thence the bounties and extra pay given 
under that law for re-engagements, whether contracted before 
discharge, or within two years after having quitted the army. 

Re-engagement is allowed for any number of years not less than 
three, and not more than seven, and a second re-engagement may 
be made. The pecuniary advantages granted to soldiers who re- 
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engage, either before or after discharge, have already been fully 
detailed under the head of the ‘‘ Army Dotation Fund.” 

The period within which soldiers might re-enlist after liberation 
was, as a general rule, limited to two years, by the law of 1855; but 
in that year it was specially decreed, having regard to the state of 
war, and considering the interests of the army, as well as those 
of the population, that the provisions of the law should extend to 
soldiers who had been liberated three years before (in 1852), 
provided they were not above 85 years of age. This exceptional 
boon ceased with the cause that had given rise to it. It will be 
seen from the above table, that the number of soldiers who, having 
left the army for three years, re-engaged under those special con- 
ditions of 1855 was small—only 1,477 in the first year, out of the 
large number of soldiers that must have been discharged during the 
previous three years.* 

The following table contains an abstract of the number of re-en- 
gagements contracted, in each year from 1841 to 1864, prior to 
liberation from the first period of service. : 


Return of the Number of Soldiers Re-engaged prior to Liberation in 











each Year. 
Number of Men The Men who Re-engaged The Men Re-engaged 
Re-engaged. were in the Ranks of . for Corps. 
Total Of these | Corporals ; For their | For 
Number | there were Sous- or 
for the ane | Brigadiers| Total. own other | Total. 
Pe Gendar- omicers. and Corps Corps 
each Year.| erie. Soldiers. +a PS. 

1841...) 4,299 — 4,761 1,538 4,299 — — — 
"A2...| 4,795 — 4,097 1,718 4,795 4,691 104 | 4,795 
"A3....) 4,818 aa 3,000 1,818 4,818 4,805 13 | 4,818 
°4A,..] 4,056 — 2,534 1,522 4,056 2.69% 385 | 4,056 
°45....| 3,889 _— 24.20 1,469 3,889 3,538 351 | 3,889 
"AG... 4,394 | — 2,581 1,813 4,394 4,316 78 | 4,394 
"A7....| 4,656 — 2,772 1,884. 4,656 4,624 32 | 4,656 
ea «ieee, ~— 2.uom 2,297 5,222 5,198 24 | 6,222 
749...) 4,480 — eg he 1,767 4,480 4,432 48 | 4,480 

1850...) 6,033 a 2,052 2,981 6,033 6,031 2 | 6,033 
est 5,501 = 35235 2,566 5,801 Bee 46 | 5,801 
*52....] 6,400 ~ 3,582 2,818 6,400 5;867-| 533 | 6,400 
’53....| 6,003 ~~ 3.49% 2,606 6,003 5577 326 | 6,003 
°5A....| 7,807 ~- 3,941 3,866 “000 [ 5,012. 13,195 | tour 
Do s.)-a35g ea — 10,175 | 18,179 | 23,354 | 23,184 170 | 28,354 
°66....| 18,707 — 55342 | 18,3865 | 18,707 | 18,566 141 | 18,707 
AT ach . Ops — 2) 7BY 6,715 9,472 9,421 51 | 9,472 
*68....| 12,008 2,689 Eas 6,475 | 12,008 | 11,941 67 |12,008 
'69....| 15,272 _ 3.386%) Malou tis ayaa) T2713 59 | 15,272 

1860....| 29,153 — 5,573 | 23,580 | 29,153 | 29,023 130 | 29,153 
6... 279964) ~ 4,150 | 28,214 | 27,864 | 27,087 277 | 27,3864 
°62.551.219988 633 — — =< — — —- 
*OSs.0| O5o7 349 == — — — a — 
64...) 8,136 316 _ —_ —é _— — — 


* The number of old soldiers who, after leaving the army, return to the 
service in after years is also seen to be small, in reference to the numbers. 
annually discharged, averaging about 60,000 per annum. 
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It will be seen from this table that, at periods of political 
erises, a considerable augmentation takes place in the number of 
re-enlisters; as in 1848, 1859, and 1860. The same thing takes 
place in time of war, and was especially remarkable in 1855, 1856. 
The increase of the number of re-engagements during these years, 
may however in part be attributed to the application of the provisions 
of the law of 1855. The re-engagements in 1860, 1861 and 1862, 
will be seen to have exceeded the numbers in former years. This 
increase is attributed to the law of 24th July, 1860, which authorised 
soldiers in their fourth year of service to re-engage beyond the period 
for which bound by the conscription. The falling off in the number 
of re-engagements in 1864 is attributed to the fact of soldiers 
having availed themselves of that permission, thereby anticipating 
the usual period for re-engaging. 


XXXI.—ILnvaliding. 


There are two kinds of invaliding. The first is pronounced by 
the Inspector-General on account of wounds received in an autho- 
rised service, or of infirmities contracted in the land or sea forces. 
The statement is made out by the Council of Administration of the 
Corps, visé by the Sous-intendant, and approved by the inspector- 
General, on the declaration of two officers of health, that the 
man is not in a state ever to perform active service. 

The second kind of invaliding is either for wounds received out 
of the service, or for. infirmities contracted out of the land or 
sea forces. The statement is made by the officer commanding the 
recruiting depot, visé by the Sous-intendant and approved by the 
General commanding the subdivision. With these three officers the 
Commandant of the Departmental Gendarmerie is associated, to form 
the commission which pronounces the invaliding, upon the advice 
of two officers of health. I have not space for entering tables 
showing the numbers invalided. 


XXX I1.—Liberation. 


In time of peace, those who have been drawn by the conscription 
are liberated on or before the 31st December of the seventh year 
following their enrolment, whether they have appeared under the 
colours or not; but in time of war, they obtain their liberation only 
after the contingent destined to replace them, has joined the army. 
Voluntary enlisters, on the contrary, are always, even in time of 
war, entitled to liberation the very day of the expiration of their 
seventh year of service. In calculating the seven years’ service, 
however, deductions are made for the time passed as insubordinate, 
absent from the ranks without leave, confined under sentence as 
deserter, or in transportation. The certificate of discharge 1s made 
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out by the Council of Administration, visé by the Sous-intendant, 
and invested with the signature of the Inspector-General, or of the 
General commanding the division. 

The date of service for conscripts reckons from the 1st January 
of each year in which drawn. The drawing, however, does not take 
place until from three to six months after the beginning of the 
year; and the recruits are seldom put in motion to join the army 
until September or October, whilst the liberation or discharge from 
the army is often made in anticipation of the close of the seventh 
year. Six years is, therefore, about the average period passed under 
the colours. 

The following return shows clearly the number of soldiers dis- 
charged from the army, during a series of years. Jt will be seen 
that, in 1854, 1855, 1858, and 1859, when war was being carried on, 
the discharges fall far below the average number freed in other 
years from military service :— 


Return of Soldiers Discharged in each Year. 





Discharged in the Course of, or at the End of each Year from 





¥ears 





Grand 
Total 
Dis- 
charged 
in each 
Year. 


; From Troops in Conscripts Army From 
m the Interior of France. _ Left " From of From | From | From ihe 
which = ie peon the |Occupa-| the the the acne 
Dis- From Sent Various | ? ate Army tion |¥Forces| Force | Forces ha 
charged. ee note in Total. ihe Ulee Kaen of the a in in in Cochin 
Sipe Gaseak 7 ras Hast. Italy. China. | Syria. | Mexico. hive: 
1842...) — |42,411 [42,411] 3,347 |18,708; — — = — — 
"43... —— | 42,495 [42,495] 3,396 |11,940| — —- — | — — _- 
"A4A....| — | 41,707 |41,707 764 {11,552} — — — | — — — 
°A5 — | 39,477 |89,477 821 110,773) — — iy as — 
°A6G.. — | 35,296 |35,296 824 |14,5438) — — — = — a 
°A7....1 — 139,470 |89,470 800 {12,530} — — |—}]—}] — aa 
’48....) — | 43,013 [43,018 813 110,526; — —_ — = — — 
"AY....123,659 | 27,703 [51,862] 2,405 | 9,547) — — — | — — — 
1850....116,058 |.42,562 148,620] 2,616. 09740 —papese | = | | eee 
SL... | 9,854] 39,857 |49,211] 1,893 9,435 | — -— — | — — --- 
?52....| 4,916 | 39,530 [44,446] 1,633 9,864| — —_ — —_— — — 
°58....1 8,961 | 32,867 [41,828] 1,616 9,685 | — —e == — = = 
*54.,...1 91114  — 9,111 — 1,587] 2,598} 258} — | — — — 
’5D....|2442'79 — (24,279 =e 4,640 |10,087 | 1,475 | — — — —_— 
*56....(18,777 | 36,305 {50,082 — 3,149 {10,813 | 224 | — — —_ =< 
’57..../10,681 | 37,252 [47,9383] 3,500 4,368) —- 1 | — — — — 
°58....| 80943 6,321 144,425 [o2,c18 . | 2,802) /9 OF Pages Spa hog aay tae 
°59....| 6,729'| 29,860 |86;589] 2,203 |-8,956) <=: 4,028 Jo— Jo fo nde 
1860 ...| 4,958 | 6«,837 |70,295| 3,669 oad "ak. Sage 1 102 | eat sey eee 
61....{10,246 | 68,016 169,162) 3,696 | 5,825 — | 342|101| — | — | — 
’62....| 4,833 | 65,277 |70,110] 3,871 3,310}; — 121 | — — 396 73 
°63....1 7,496 | 47,195 |54,3891] 4,587 8,115} — 371 | — — | 1,165] 150 
’64....| 4,516 | 39,612 [44,128] 3,421 3,082; — (236 | — — | 8,041] 103 
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Every year the Minister of War, in his report to the Emperor on 
the recruiting of the army, shows the numbers both of the active 
army and reserve, who are entitled to discharge. The recruiting 
report for the year 1864 states the numbers of non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers entitled to be discharged for a series of years, as 
follows :— 














Non-commissioned Proportion 
Date when Discharge may be Claimed. Officers, 

, Corporals and Soldiers. per 1,000. 

DES AVOCOM DOE, LOGS) cssxveamacietenranieoteux 2.257 1 

a4 AFI Tae eerie 53,190 at 13 

- GOH «5 4d ereeey eas Ne Cie Ome 15 

OY EE re ey ree 55,079 14 

hi MOO os seigsiat anges Miah dete 59,162 16 

: ITLL AE 60,332 16 

43 A ves Ancwrnssigerss Actes § BOT 32 13 

< "71, and beyond ........ 45,391 12 








In like manner, as regards the reserve, the numbers to be 
Be peee? in each Pes are aan stated as follows :— 

















Year of Discharge. Old Soldiers. Young Soldiers. | Total. 
fs Se ie eee 17,922 1,367 19,289 
i rs 2,618 30,461 33,079 
boise. Repo ATT 32,805 33,082 
BRieWr 2.8. geatne uereacesh he 113 36,052 36,165 
te eae 32 36,197 36,229 
"70, and beyond .... 9 38,364 30,373 
Oba Basten the 21,171 1755246 196,417 





The above table is important, as showing, by the large number 
left in the reserve, that the numbers drafted into the army from the 
conscripts, have of late years, relatively with other years, been but 
few. 


XXXIII.— Wisdemeanours. 


The Minister of War devotes a separate division of his annual 
report, to the details of those kinds of misdemeanours which arise out 
of the system of recruiting the army of France. The tables in the 
appendix to the report show in detail the numbers condemned, 
acquitted, and the total of misdemeanants accused under each 
separate article of the recruiting law. 

The first is that of fraudulent omissions from the census lists. 

Under article 38 of the law of 21st March, 1832, all frauds and 
manoeuvres by means of which a young man has been omitted from 


¢ 
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the census tables, are referred to the ordinary tribunals, and 
punished by imprisonment of from a month, to a year’s duration. 
The young men who have been omitted, if convicted as the authors 
or accomplices of such frauds or manceuvres, are at the expiration of 
their sentence inscribed upon the drawing lists, and the numbers 
that will be called first to form the contingent are assigned to 
them. 

The second class are those designated insowmis, which I have 
translated as “ insubordinates.”’ 

Under article 39 of the law of 21st March, 1832, it is declared 
that any young soldier who, having received an order of route, does 
not arrive at his destination within a month after the day fixed by 
this order, is—except in the case of force majeure, or unavoidable 
hindrances—punished as insowmis, or subordinate, by imprison- 
ment of not less than a month’s duration, and not more than a year. 
Insubordinates are judged by the council of war of the military 
division in which they are arrested. The time during which young 
soldiers have been under sentence as insubordinate, does not reckon 
on account of the seven years of required service. In reference to 
recruiting, there are no longer either refractories or deserters, only 
insubordinates. 

The following statements give the details of the insubordinates 
for a series of years :— 





























Aieehat Abeedvea lane Con- Number of Insubordinates 
0 wha Oucthe rreste €- Still demned in each Year. 

Classes or gave | moved = Total by — 

of Conscripts Fernaiy Them- from ase Gal ae To Tn Still 

re ary. * el hl 0 what | what | Total.| at 
belonging. selves up.| Lists. Wear: Chas, al ” Large. 
1831 to 1845 | 1847 | 5,691 — |10,512 _ 3,110 [1845 |)1846} 321 298. 
"36 ,,, *50)° °62, |) 6,997 .| 1,384 | 6,948 |.14,324 | 3,074 "50| 51) 446} 251 
"41 4, °55| 757 | 4,446 | 1,429 | 11,797 | 17,672 | 2,286 "65 "56 |1;700 | L577 
» 06] 758 | 4,649 | 1,482 | 11,766 | 17,897 | 2,403 56 | °57| 163] 160: 


}o) 


vant of|; 59 | 4919) | ts8n | 12400 128.820. | 2.562 "Bho OSI ineks 15 
*58| 60 | 5,274 | 1,604 |14,425 | 21,303 | 2,750 | °58| ’59 11,310] 1,208 
"59| 761 | 5,508 | 1,664 | 14,427 | 21,599 | 2,894 "o9'| °60| 192 Saas 
60} - °62 | 5,872 | 2,020 | 15,224 | 23,116 | 3,064 ’"60| *61| 279] 254 
» 9 GL) °63 }-6,160 -2;o%n PDR 27S9-24,6057+)*rlGo 61] °62| 300] 242 
” ” -962| 64 | 6,487 | 2,375 | 16,986 | 25,668 | 3,296 | °62] °638| 288| 238 
963/65 | 6,668 | 2,482 117,411 126,661 | 3,405 | °63| °64| 289| 231 


bP) bb) 





2) ? 


2) bP] 











The small number of insubordinates of the 1857 class (15) is 
attributable to 68,055 men of that class for the land forces, having 
only been put en route to join in the month of December, 1858. 
The fifteen insubordinates are out of 5,870 young soldiers called into 
active service from the marine forces, in the month of October 


preceding. 
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The third class of misdemeanours is that arising out of persons 
harbouring, concealing, favouring, or acting as accomplices of, 
insubordinates. Under article 40 of the law of 21st March, 1832, 
any one convicted of harbouring or taking into their service an 
insubordinate, may be punished by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months. This penalty may, according to circumstances, be reduced 
to a fine of from 20 to 200 frs. 

Any one convicted of favouring the evasion of an insubordinate, is 
punished by imprisonment of from one month to a year. The same 
penalty is pronounced against those who, by culpable manceuvres, 
have prevented or retarded the departure of young soldiers. If the 
delinquent is a public functionary employed by the Government, or 
minister of a sect paid by the State, the penalty may be carried 
as far as two years’ imprisonment, and the guilty person is, besides, 
condemned to a fine not exceeding 2,000 frs. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth classes of misdemeanours are those 
arising out of youths disabling themselves for service, and others 
aiding therein. The return distinguishes the disability effected by 
the youth when merely belonging to the class of the year, from that 
effected between the closing of the contingent of the canton, and 
being put into active service. The law also inflicts on all accomplices 
and on public functionaries punishment for aiding in this disability. 

Under article 41, youths called out to form part of the contingent 
of their class, who are accused of having rendered themselves unfit, 
for military service, either temporarily or permanently, with the 
object of escaping the obligations imposed by the recruiting law, are: 
referred to the tribunals by the councils of revision, and, if con- 
victed, are punished by imprisonment of from one month to a year. 
Young soldiers who, during the interval between the closing of the 
contingent of their canton and their being called into activity 
have been guilty of the same misdemeanour, are also handed over to: 
the tribunals, and punished by the same penalty. At the expiration 
of their sentence, both are at the disposal of the Minister of War, 
for the period that the class of which they form part, owes to the 
State. The youths so condemned are not, however, deprived of the 
right of finding a remplagant. A similar sentence is pronounced 
against accomplices, and if these be doctors, surgeons, officers of 
health, or apothecaries, the duration of the imprisonment is from 
two months to a year, besides which a fine of from 200 to 1,000 frs. 
may be imposed without prejudice to miore severe sentences in the 
cases provided for in the penal code; for instance, in the event 
of mutilation, causing death, or inability to work for more than 
twenty days, in which case the misdemeanour becomes a crime. 

The minister of war’s report also shows the number of soldiers 
in the different branches of the army who, on the lst January of 
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each year, have their service prolonged by reason of judicial con- 
demnations, by virtue of articles 39 and 42 of the law of the 
21st March, 1832. Article 42 declares that the time passed in a 
state of detention, in virtue of a judgment, does not reckon for the 
years of service required by law. 

The following table, exhibiting the whole number of condemna- 
tions and acquittals that have taken place in reference to misde- 
meanours connected with the conscription during a series of years, 
will show the extent to which this forfeiture of service is carried :— 




















Condemned. | Acquitted. Total. Condemned. | Acquitted. | Total. 
1845........ 45 20 65 1858 ... 32 17 49 
PAO sbisiee: 93 65 158 TOO pss 40 27 161 
BO a tancs 43 35 78 tae 52 34 86 
3 eae 52 36 88 GA xi: 44 Be yp 
DD ise,.»- 121 64 135. G2» £28. Tass re 4G 
goo eae 98 48 176 Oar 25, 17 42 
et hee ae 34 33 68 764) 38 19 5 








Return of Soldiers present with their Corps on 1st January of each Year, who had Proton 
gations of Service by reason of Judicial Condemnations, under Articles 39 and 42 of th 
Law of 21st March, 1882, distinguishing the Corps and Arms of the Service to whtel 
the Men belong. 








1860. | 1861. ; 1862.| 1863. | 1864.! 1865 


1847.| 1852. 1857, i868 1859. 























Imperial Guard. 
Regiments of Grena- 
diers and of Volti- ee — 80 29 20 16 14, 12 17 13 9 
geurs, and battalion 
of Chassceurs a pied 















































Regiment of Zouaves..... — | — a ie Pa eae = — 1 =~ — |— 
Total infantry ....... — | — | 80 | 29 | 20} 16 | 14 | 18 | 17 | 138 | 9 
Regiment of Cuirassiers}| — | — | 10 7 | 13 4 YS BE 6 6 5 5 
A: Dragoons...) — — 2 2 2 1 A 8 5 4 13 
; Lancers. .....|— — A, A 4 6 3 3 3 —— | <a 
0 Chasseurs — — — | — 6 — 6 A A, — g 
Ms Guides........ —- — 11 14 5 A, A 2 8 3 A= 
Total cavalry _........ — | — | 2%} 27 | 30.| 1b 25 | 23] 126. | 15.) se 
AGM CET crcerkdenanyepepety eons —|-— Griitide jo B itis. DO ie 7 | oo 
TA OINCOTES cra evatncamateons = = scatltt Wiis wes (aaa sais “aa 3 3 — ig 
Military equipages ........ eae ee | sey arrestin obeys 2 LAY seg ie 1 | 4 








es | | | | 
— 


Total of imperial guard | — 114 | 57 | 538 | 41 53 | 49.) 58°.| 36 3m 
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Return of Soldiers present with their Corps on 1st January of each year—contd. 





1847.| 1852. | 1857.) 1858.| 1859.| 1860. | 1861. | 1862.) 1863. | 1864.| 1865. 


























Troops of the Line. 

eviments of infantry, | 

battalions of Chas- 

seurs 4 pied, admi- 

nistrative workmen, ¢|2,711| 3,776 |3,750 |8,456 |8,886 | 4,036 | 3,850 /3,476 | 4,444 |4,627 | 4,815 
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NED ig aie 7 

ht Zouaves oo... 180 128) 198) 381] 261 300} 286] 263 241 | 330} 341 
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oreign regiment............ 401; 324 7 rE 2 9| 214 5 9; 20] 234 

BLIVe COTPSs.....0.se ee. = -- 34 FS 1 BS 84. 60; 56 43] 47 48 


attalions of African rs we bh 
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usiliers veterans............ 15 6 ih ern Be ae eae oat ets <7 aes 
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The seventh class of misdemeanours are those involving fraud 
in respect to obtaining remplacants, or substitutes. The law applies 
both to the conscript and to accomplices in connection with the 
exchange ; the accomplices being the most severely punished. 

Under article 43, any substitution or remplacement effected, 
either in contravention of the decrees made in this respect, or by 
means of forged documents or fraudulent manceuvres, is referred to 
the tribunals, and on judgment being pronounced annulling the 
act of substitution or remplacement, the conscript is bound to 
rejoin his corps, or exonerate himself from the service, within a 
month after the notification of this judgment. Any one who has 
contributed to the fraudulent substitution or remplacement, either 
as originator or accomplice, is punished by imprisonment of from 
three months to a year, without prejudice to more severe penalties. 

The eighth class of misdemeanours is that of abuse of authority 
on the part of public functionaries and medical men. The return 
divides those accused into the two classes, civil and military. The 
punishment is awarded under the penal code, and not under that of 
the recruiting law; but under article 44, any public functionary or 
officer, either civil or military, who, under any pretence whatever, 
has authorised or admitted exemptions, deductions, or exclusions, 
other than those decreed, or who has arbitrarily given any extension 
to the duration, rules, or conditions of levies, engagements, or 
re-engagements, is convicted of abuse of authority, and is punished 
by the penalties laid down in article 185 of the penal code, without 
prejudice to more severe penalties pronounced in this code, in the 
other cases provided for. 

The ninth class of misdemeanour is that arising out of bribery 
of medical officers, called by the councils of revision to aid in 
carrying out the conscription. 

Under article 45, doctors, surgeons, or officers of health, called 
to the councils of revision e the purpose of giving their aie (in 
conformity with article 16), who have accepted gratuities or promises, 
in return for favouring young men whom they have to examine, are 
punished by imprisonment of from two months to a year. This 
penalty is adjudged whether, at the moment of accepting such gifts 
or promises, they have already been chosen to attend at the council, 
or whether such gifts or promises have been accepted in anticipation 
of the functions they would have to fill. They are forbidden, under 
the same penalty, to accept anything, even for an AGS justly 
pronounced. 

The tenth class of misdemeanours comprises all criminal acts in 
connection with recruiting committed by individuals, other than 
those specified under each of the above divisions. ‘The return in the 
annual report only distinguishes this class since the year 1890. 
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Under article 46, the civil and military tribunals have it within 
_ their power to apply the ordinary penal laws to the misdemeanours 
to which recruiting may give rise. 


XX XIV.—Oonecelusion. 


Having thus endeavoured to place before you in detail all the 
operations connected with the system of conscription in France, I 
proceed briefly to sum up the recruiting results secured for the army 
by the conscription; and to that end I have prepared the two following 
tables for a series of twenty-four years, from 1841 up to 1864:— 


Table of the Contingents. 












































1 2 8 4, 9) 6 7 8 9 
; Youths 
‘* orn me, . insenibed es Total erie N ae Grohe. 
7 ¥ we 4, | for Service aivenally, s Youths | Cantons Strength of Youths. | i ise 
pe = ie 14 atts Youths | Included | could not who did ca aitionally 
ehich | which Sige Ou wath thet Terms who dia} im | Supply, | Com | ge | Inscribed 
Class | vere fot atch | Definitive | 26 and 27 | not | Cols.1, 2, mee ungent, included 1, a 
longs.) Drawn, Dispensed. | Decisions. | °f the Law. Appear.| 3 and 4. | hausted. Col. 2. | of the Law. 
1840 | 1841 6,625 72,941 342 — | 79,908 92 | 80,000 | 2,184 383 
"41 | 742 wyZtB li RSIS 237 — | 79,944 56 | 80,000 | 2,287 24.2 
"42, | 743 7 oastiht Vl, 6951e are — | 79,863 187 | 80,000 | 2,598 290 
743 *44, w.tto | 72,558 }/' 238 — | 79,906 94 | 80,000 | 2,107 268 
"44 | 745 4,298 | 72,490) 141 — | 79,906 94 | 80,000 | 2,074 182 
"45 46 mae) VP OUOET 266 — | 79,918 82 | 80,000 | 1,968 287 
"46 "AT 8,711 | 70,9380] 248 — | 79,889 111 | 80,000 | 2,154 297 
AT "48 8/3890)! FE SIA 324 — | 79,969 31 | 80,000 | 3,229 323 
"48 "49 | 10,439 | 69,271| 246 = 1795956 44, | 80,000 | 2,701 299 
1849 | 1850 8,310} 71,400) 232 — | 79,942 58 | 80,000 | 2,585 246 
00 ’d1 Wade | 2,290] 229 — | 79,969 31 | 80,000 | 2,882 191 
"51 52 4,404. | %72,146 139 — | 79,989 11 | 80,000 | 2,426 97 
2)\ 631 4,788 | 71,7921. 390 — | 79,970 30 | 80,000 | 2,427 189 
Sey 82) 16,219 | 121,510! 242 — |137,971]| 2,129 | 140,000 | 4,425 2.93 
4 | 755 | 22,301 | 114,544| 781 |. —. 137,676] 2,324.1 240,000.| 5,108|. 473 
io | 00 | 20,807 |-116,327| 337 — |137,559| 2,441 | 140,000 | 4,720 222 
°56 87 | 10,962 88,582 176 — | 99,720 280 | 100,000 | 2,851 174 
O07 88 | 11,089 | 88,372] 124 — | 99,585 415 | 100,000 | 2,967 121 
58 D9 | 15,256 | 117,830] 108 3,704 |136,898| 3,112 | 140,000 | — 199 
1859 | 1860 | 12,667 | 84,663 98 2,357 | 99,785 215 | 100,000 | — 142 
60 61 | 12,159 | 84,966 98 2,606 | 99,829] 171 | 100,000 | — 132 
61 | 62) 11,029 | 85,849] 204 | 2,792] 99,8 74, 126 | 10¢;0607) .— 07) 
62 63 8,649 | 88,5389] 170 2,509 | 99,867 133 | 100,000 | — "186 
63 64 | 10,739 | 86,416] 208 2,451] 99,814 186 | 100,000 | — 229 
Potal | — | 254,791 |2,010,747| 5,780 {16,419 [2,287,707 | 19,408 | 2300.00 |51,188] 3,792 
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Some explanatory remarks-in reference to the above table may be 
required. In column 1 are entered those who-obtain dispensations 
from military service, but still form part of the nominal strength of 
the contingent. Column 2 shows the strength declared fit for 
service: but these are liable to deductions on various grounds. 
Column 8 shows the numbers who have appealed to judicial courts 
for exemption; but these are counterbalanced by the numbers in 
column 9 who are temporarily inscribed and take the places of those 
whose appeals are successful. Columns 4 and 8 show the number of 
youths who did not present themselves for drawing and examination. 
These are shown in two separate columns, because a change has 
recently taken place in the mode of accounting for them. Up to 
1859 they were included amongst the number fit for service, but 
since then they have been struck out, as having disappeared, and 
apparently not being expected to be found. Column 6 shows 
the number that could not be supplied by cantons, owing to the 
lists of youths being exhausted without obtaining the number of 
fii men. In the years when the contingent was raised to 140,000, 
these deficiencies are seen to be considerable, thereby proving 
how heavily the conscription bore on the population. No doubt 
the small size of most of the communes, and their very limited popu- 
lation, tend to cause this exhaustion. But still, it must be borne 
in mind that, in 1859, when 3,112 men could not be supplied to 
complete the contingent of the year, the proportion which the strength 
of that contingent bore to the males of France, was only about a 
140th part. Tbus,in acommune of 500 souls, half of them being 
males, the demand on the commune would only be to the extent 
of two fit youths of 20 years of age; and it is a startling fact that 
a considerable-sized village should be unable to supply two youths 
free from bodily defects, for the army. Column 7 shows the strength 
of the contingent of the year. 


The other table gives further details, showing in a more complete - 
view how largely the number of fit men were struck out of the 
contingent on various grounds, differing from those specified in the 
preceding table. I may here observe, that the discrepancy in 


column 5 of the following table and the number in column 7 of the _ 


first table, to the extent of 2,234, is occasioned by the contingents 
for Nice and Savoy being ineluded in the latter and not in the 
first table. 
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1 2 3 4, 5 
Years. Not Men who Joined 
Available Men Struck Out, Numbers the Grand 


on account of ‘ 
from bemg | Death, Mistaken Dispensed Land and Marine | “Total of 


To which} 1 ” Inscription, Forces Columns 























ciass | TCM Tn Hospits | Bxeneraten, and | Tre. | bane Brawn, | 4, 2 8 
Belongs.) Drawn. | at Home. toieupply- Ordered to Join, | 2744. 
1840...) 1841...) 2,187 138 6,748 |. 70,927 80,000 

"AL ....| 7°42...) 2,005 257 7,412 70,326 80,000 

"A2...., 743.....1 4,947 1,201 7,921 65,931 80,000 

“ot Paw Ay Y5308 1,265 7,038 66,388 80,000 

4ae 46 2) 4056 644 7,240 68,080 80,000 

45...) ?46...| 3,609 536 7.759 68,096 80,000 

746...) 47...) 3,456 486 8,851 67,207 80,000 

"aT ...| ?41....| 4,009 349 8,737 66,905 80,000 

48...) °49.....| 27,278 848 10,377 41,502 80,000 

"49 ....| °50....1 5,082 1,144 7,959 65,315 80,000 
1850....11851....| 4,894 884 7,219 67,503 80,000 

(Gah "2 ks - BSUSo 602 7,675 67,934 80,000 

*52...| °53....| 3,821 393 7,725 68,561 80,000 

763 in.| °BA....|  B:310 2851 16,330 115,809 140,000 

54...) °5B....1 4,140 2,640 Oe 110,492 | 140,000 

55 ....| °56...| 3,944 25,141 21,146 89,769 | 140,000 

56 ....| 57....| 4,805 16,557 10,835 68,303 | 100,000 

°57...| °58....| 3,760 18,744 11,158 66,338 | 100,000 

58 ....| °59....| 3,062 41,623 15,460 79,855 | 140,000 

*59....| ’60....1 31,983 24,968 12,585 32,698 | 102,234 
1860 ....}1861....} 34,229 21,400 12,082 32,289 | 100,000 

*61...| °62....| 37,482 19,840 11,090 31,938 | 100,000 

62...) °63....1 37,428 21,033 8,618 32,921 100,000 

°63.....1 *64....) 39,134 21,993 11,076 28,697 100,000 

Total 1840 to ’63| 278,144 2.245937 255,769 1,543,384  |2,3802,234 
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I have now placed before you, as far as space and time admit, 
the information I have collected, in reference to the conscription 
in France. I think it is evident that the greater the number of 
soldiers obtained under the conscription, the higher the strength of the 
army may for atime be raised; but, at the same time, the heavier is the 
burthen on the population, and the more difficult it becomes to obtain 
the required numbers in after years. I may also quote a curious 
result of universal liability to service, mentioned by Baron Dalwigh, 
in the Darmstadt Chamber of Representatives, as reported in the 
“Times” of Saturday, 2nd February, 1867. It is, that “in a 
“thousand German enterprises beyond the seas there are hardly 
“more than two or three Prussians; their liability to serve in the 
“army prevents them from leaving their own country until they 
“are too old to be enterprising.” Seeing the vast benefits that 
result to a country from the labours of the youths abroad, any cause 
which prevents their being thus employed, must carry with it, as 
regards the national prosperity, much to counterbalance the 
advantage obtained in increased military efficiency. Moreover the 
outlets available for the active and enterprising spirit of young men, 
in countries where no forced Military service exists, form probably 
the best security a State can have, for the maintenance of order and 
contentment at home. 
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On the Mortauity of Lonpon Hospitats: and IncipENTALLY on the 
Deatus in the Prisons and Pusuic Instrrutions of the Merrro- 
Pouis. By Wittiam A. Guy, M.B., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Professor 
of Forensic Medicine, King’s Oollege, London; Physician to 
King’s College Hospital, Sc. ‘a 


[Read before the Statistical Society, Tuesday, 16th April, 1867. ] 


At a meeting of the Congrés de Bienfaisance, held in London in the 
year 1862, I read a short paper ‘‘On the Rate of Mortality prevail- 
‘‘ img in the General Hospitals of London,” based upon the returns 
made to the Council of this Society in the previous year.* The 
returns for five years are now published in the pages of our Journal ; 
and I hope to be able to deduce from them some results which may 
prove instructive to medical men, and not uninteresting to the 
members of other professions. 

The returns in question have supplied the materials for the 
following summary :— 


1.—Resulis of all the Returns from Thirteen General Hospitals for any, 
or all, of the Five Years 1861-65. 





Deaths 











Admissions. Deaths. per 1,000. 

BROOCH CABG « cao.ccsinssieasseigtoaaticareuitoensse: 52,819 7,657 145 
REL hak hevcasilessas tee arensdsatesecnin: 78,142 | 5,074 65 
All NR OE ERT CNY MEDS AS | 148,245 13,898 97 
GAY FB 32 cciahse nome pevew pao a eo aR 57,696 6,074 105 
Ba EES PSE) ee 8 22 dsc sua dees tacaneaMeeoacdtes 40,524: 3,480 86 
Males, medical cases ..c....ssesessveecssesees 18,586 3,231 174 
Females, sah Mar MRR eee Pees 17,747 2,003 113 
Males, surgical CASES. «.0s--vweccsesvierbeonde 35,230 2,489 41 
Females, gw 6 ale ee Jexigctadea se aet 19,536 1,198 61 
Special wards ..1.:.ccsmmvecwinnees 9,165 135 15 
Medical cases, highest mortality in any hospital m any year............ 196 
3 lowest ‘i FT em Saree: 104 
Surgical cases, highest mortality in any hospital in any year ........ 102, 
Pr lowest a Weta er ectiyiis 53 

All cases, highest mortality in any hospital in any year owe 18st 
i lowest 33 SANE TT  eeleesetiwcn ass 46 

Days. 

Mean residence, medical cases (86 returns) .......esesrsrorseeeeerererene 28 
35 surgical ,, ( ate Meh cates Berane Meda itcbaceon: 32 

»” all 99 (43 59 ) Pde ee Oes ere rdarecvercesrecrevsenens 30 





* For an account of the circumstances under which these returns were set on 
foot, see Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxv (1862), p. 384. 
ug 
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2.—Resulis of Complete Returns from Six General Hospitals (St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, Guy’s, London, St. Georges, King’s College, and St. Mary’s) 
Sor the Five Years 1861-65. 


























Admissions. Deaths. pon LOO. 
RE odical cases-, awe arcu toaiietncsaen 43,445 6,437 148 
PEPOTORE © ge oxo careennee ns pO tess ois 65,385 4,239 65 
All gh adanceatnanessonste snes tnoereetevadtons 108,830 10,676 98 
Medical cases, highest mortality in the sum of the six hospitals — 
AUDAAIVY, YOAV 5. sotacege toxesoteneyscs hates case peteece enerolbee 
” lowest mortality in the sum of the six ee 
: 140 
LON GMD YY OB ac ad atta nivv wees ossvederteuacennctalocecteassangues ts 
Surgical cases, highest mortality in the sum of the six hospitals } 6 
MAY GUY HV OAM. oh. iden ssiccaessannarasecenine Sosenvactooeactnomnerttaes 9 
; lowest mortality in the sum of the six hospitals | i 
TU BEY? VOB hvccses idtssize va inatebinaespadennd a weaseenrebeleensaacte s “i 
All cases, highest mortality in the sum of the six hospitals in } Le 
BUY FOR vnc. cesasncicapons soacegadpiasvalecouacgaradtvanyasac amy Orch atanaee 5 
»5 lowest mortality in the sum of the six hospitals in any year 95 





3.—Results of Complete Returns of Mean Residence in Five General 
Hospitals (St. Bartholomew's, Guys, London, Si. George's, and St. 
Mary’s). | 


Days 

Medical cases, longest mean residence ......sssvsrsccsecessoesons 36 

- shortest igh > raduaten tetera Oa eee 24. 

a TANGA MOSELOMOE ~ ae duacehcovavadnrariocestesnccaeneenesteas 30 

Surgical cases, longest mean residence ...srcrosrreereesoees en GO 
_ shortest fy LOR Pegianeanteantnnsiaiannanes 2 

2 PRCA TOSTOSMOS 4 nccsrsinmoncieprnscarrarsesooneeeateres 34 

All cases, longest mean PEsIMONCE. o.......cssasnoornesnceeanenrsdtncacens 40 

9 shortest CS cr eee 26 

»» mean residence ...... cae sean ac ninon Gidea ena aane ance eeeeeee: 32 


My object in the paper just referred to, was to show “the 
“necessity of using great caution and circumspection when we 
‘“‘ compare one hospital with another hospital situate within the 
‘* limits of the same capital city ;” and “a like caution in comparing 
“‘ the hospitals of one country, or of one capital city, with those of 
“another.” In aiming at this object, I established incidentally the 
little influence of size or site, and of large or small pecuniary 
resources, on the rate of mortality ; and I showed that equal figures 
might result “ from unequal and wholly dissimilar combinations of 
“‘ causes.” I also expressed my conviction that, within the limits 
“of the same capital city, the mortality of hospitals is mainly due 
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to causes which determine the nature and severity of the cases 
_ admitted within their walls. 

I must dwell for a short time on these statements of fact and 
opinion. 

As illustration of the fact, take the returns for 1861 from the 
three hospitals which border one great line of thoroughfare from east 
to west—London and St. George’s at the two extremities, Charing 
Cross in the interval—the first two of large size and in open 
situations, the last comparatively small, and joined to neighbouring 
buildings: London Hospital largely supplied with surgical cases 
from the docks and river, the other two more sparingly supplied 
with this class of cases: London Hospital contrasting strongly 
with St. George’s, and in a less degree with Charing Cross, in the 
character of the surrounding population. And yet, in 1861, the 
death-rate of the three hospitals, taken in order from east to west, 
is 84, 83, and 83 per 1,000! Asa second illustration, take the two 
large, richly endowed hospitals of St. Bartholomew’s and Guy’s, 
and the two smaller unendowed hospitals, University and King’s, 
with so many contrasts of site, structure, and arrangement, 
external and internal; and yet, after a necessary correction for 
special wards, a rate of mortality (for the sanie, year, 1861), 
approximating as the numbers 110, 112, 113, 115 iix the 1,000, for 
King’s, Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, and University xespedtively ! 

As giving some countenance to the opinion just expressed, take 
again these last figures (ranging from 110 to 115 in the 1,000), as 
the death-rates of the four hospitals having the largest medical 
schools, and, therefore, the greatest motives and aids to the supply 
of severe cases, and compare them with the figures first named 
(ranging from 83 to 84 per 1,000), as belonging to a class of smaller 
medical schools; or, as more convincing still, take the death-rate 
of 80 per 1,000 prevailing, during the five years 1840-44, in the 
recently established, old, dilapidated King’s College Hospital, com- 
pared with the greatly augmented rate of 109 per 1,000 for the five 
years 1857-61, in the new and spacious hospital built on the same 
site, opened out by the removal of some very offensive nuisances, 
with greatly improved nursing arrangements, and medical staff 
little changed; but with all the motives and aids to the multiplica- 
tion of severe cases augmenting with the lapse of time. 

From this brief reference to my paper of 1862, based on the 
figures of the previous year, I pass to the five years 1861-65, and 
inquire, first, whether the coincidence of equal, or nearly equal, 
figures with unequal and dissimilar conditions, displays itself also 
in the last four years of the series. The answer is in the affirmative: 
for, in 1862, Guy’s and St. Mary’s have the same death-rate of 96 
in the 1,000, while Westminster and King’s differ only as the 
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numbers 101 and 103; in 1863, Guy’s has a death-rate of 97, 
St. Mary’s of 98; in 1864, London and Westminster differ as the 
numbers 105 and 106; in 1865, the death-rates of Westminster and 
Guy’s are as the numbers 92 and 94; lastly, on the average of the 
five years, London and St. George’s present the same mortality 
of 88, St. Thomas’s and St. Mary’s of 103 per 1,000. 

I now proceed to justify by facts the opimion I have just 
expressed, that within the lmnits of the same capitai city, the mortality 
of hospitals 1s mainly due to the causes which deternune the nature and 
severity of the cases admitted. 

Now there is one cause of variation in the population of 
hospitals which is too obvious to be overlooked by any thoughtful 
person: I mean the proportion of medical and surgical cases. In the 
paper already referred to, I stated that, for 1861, the hospital death- 
rate which, for all cases, ranged from 60 to 112 per 1,000, and 
averaged 95, for medical cases ranged from 77 to 187, average 140; 
and, for surgical cases, from 48 to 85, average 63. With such 
a contrast between medical and surgical cases, we have only to 
suppose two hospitals, either through the natural selection due to 
their respective neighbouring populations, or through the more 
artificial preference of one class of patients to the other, supplied, 
the one with an excess of medical, the other of surgical, cases, in 
order to value at their true worth the figures which embody the 
eross mortality of the two. 

I purposely make choice of an extreme case, by way of illustra- 
tion; and take the death-rates of King’s College and the Royal Free 
Hospitals for the four years, 1861, 1863, 1864, and 1865. 

In these four years 5,708 patients were admitted into the wards 
of King’s College Hospital (exclusive of the lying-in wards), and of 
these 3,145 were medical, and 2,563 surgical, cases; while 5,254 
patients entered the wards of the Royal Free Hospital, of which 
1,265 were medical, and 3,989 surgical. So that out of 1,000 
patients in King’s College Hospital, 550 would be medical cases ; 
while of the like number in the Royal Free Hospital, only 240 
would be medical cases. Now the rate of mortality among medical 
cases is, as | have just shown, more than twice as high as among’. 
surgical cases. In this particular case, 162 per 1,000 represents the 
medical death-rate at King’s College Hospital, and 80 per 1,000 the 
surgical death-rate; while 141 per 1,000, and 49 per 1,000 represent 
the medical and surgical death-rates of the Royal Free Hospital. 
In the one the medical death-rate is more than twice, in the other 
not much less than three times, as great as the surgical. If now, 
on the strength of the higher death-rate of King’s College Hospital, 
which is 125 per 1,000 for all cases, compared with the more 
moderate rate of 71 per 1,000 prevailing at the Royal Free Hospital, 
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it. were rashly inferred that King’s College Hospital was less 
healthy, or the patients less skilfully treated, or worse nursed, 
attention would have to be drawn, in the first place, to its very high 
proportion of medical cases; and the distribution of cases, medical 
and surgical, in the two hospitals would have to be equalised. 
This may be done by supposing for each hospital a population of 
500 medical and 500 surgical cases, subject each to the ascertained 
medical and surgical death-rate. I make this corrective calculation, 
and find the following results :— 


-Per 1,000. 
King’s College Hospital, gross death-rate wu... 125 
Royal Free ee a ea NM aR Li er at 
King’s College, 500 medical and 500 surgical cases ........ 121 
Royal Free, ” lial iad 95 


So that the disparity which was represented by 125—71 deaths, 
has shrunk to the more moderate dimensions of 121—g95 deaths, or 
from 54 deaths to 26 deaths, being less than half the number. 

I will take one other case in illustration. In the five years 
1861-65, there were admitted into St. George’s Hospital 18,887 
cases, out of which number there were 1,656 deaths, or at the rate 
of 88 per 1,000. In the same five years 21,252 patients were 
admitted into the London Hospital, of whom 1,878 died, being in 
the same proportion of 88 per 1,000. Now, let us see how this 
equal death-rate fares when the medical and surgical cases are 
equally distributed (500 medical and 500 surgical). The medical 
death-rate of St. George’s was 123 per 1,000, of the London 127 per 
1,000; the surgical death-rate was 60 per 1,000 at St. George’s, and 
72 per 1,000 at the London. The death-rates, therefore, before and 
after correction stand as follows :— 


Per 1,000. 
St. George’s Hospital, gross death-rate .........sessssresenres 88 
London Ps Te ga me AO ae ee 88 
St. George’s, 500 medical and 500 surgical cases ............ 92 
London 45 dic he je’ Panhannals 100 


Another cause which must obviously influence the mortality of 
hospitals, by bringing about a greater or less severity in the cases 
admitted, is the sew of the patients. I may premise that, taking one 
hospital with another, the admissions of male patients are to those 
of females as about 6 to 4 (or 3 to2), and the deaths as about 5 to 4. 
Now, I find that in the three years, 1863, 1864, and 1865, the Royal 
Free Hospital admitted 2,059 males and 2,018 females, or, very 
nearly the same number ; while, in the same three years, the London 
Hospital admitted 8,700 males and only 4,219 females; the males, 
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therefore, being more than twice as numerous as the females. The 
death-rate, without distinction of sex, was, for the Royal Free 71 per 
1,000, for the London Hospital 94 per 1,000. But, if we suppose each 
hospital to have admitted 500 males and 500 females, the death- 
rate becomes, for the Royal Free 70, for the London gi. This 
correction, therefore, makes a difference of 3 per 1,000. The interval 
is narrowed from 94—71 to 9I—70. 

I will take one more case of this class. St. George’s Hospital, 
in the four years 1862-65, admitted 8,975 male, and 6,277 female, 
patients, being about 3 to 2; while the proportion for the London 
Hospital, for three years, was more than 2 to 1. The aggregate 
mortality for the London Hospital was 94, for St. George’s 88; but 
for an equal population of 500 males and 500 females, the death- 
rate at London Hospital becomes g1, and at St. George’s 86. Both 
figures are reduced, but the divergence which was represented 
by the figure 6 is now represented by the figure 5 (94—88 and 
gi—86). 

A third cause which affects the death-rate of our general 
hospitals, by modifying the severity of the cases admitted, is the 
existence or non-existence of special wards, or the existence of 
special wards for patients more or less strongly contrasted and 
subject to different rates of mortality. Under this head I will 
compare the two great hospitals, St. Bartholomew’s and Guy’s, and 
for the four years 1861, 1863, 1864, and 1865. In the four years 
in question, the gross death-rate for Bartholomew’s Hospital was 
106, for Guy’s 95; but after deducting the patients and deaths in 
their respective special wards, the figures become 121 and 115; a 
divergence in the one case of 11 per 1,000, in the other of only 6 
per 1,000. 

I have now illustrated by suitable examples the influence of the 
distribution of medical and surgical cases, of special wards, and of 
the varying proportion of males and females, on the gross mortality 
of our general hospitals; and I will conclude this part of my sub- 
ject by a single illustration of the relative force of these three 
modifying agents. I take for this purpose the death-rates of St. 
Bartholomew’s and Guy’s Hospitals for the fatal year 1864. 

In that year 5,543 patients admitted into St. Bartholomew’s 
sustained a mortality of 617, and 4,989 admitted into Guy’s 
Hospital a loss of 480. The death-rate in the one was 111 per 
1,000, in the other 96 per 1,000. But while there were admitted 
into the special wards of St. Bartholomew’s 848 patients, of whom 17 
died, there were admitted into the special wards of Guy’s 1,026, of 
whom only 12 died. If now we deduct these admissions into special 
wards with the corresponding deaths, we have for the general wards 
of St. Bartholomew’s 4,695 admissions and 600 deaths; for the 
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general wards of Guy’s 3,963 admissions and 468 deaths; the death- 
- rate in the one hospital rising from 111 to 128 per 1,000, in the other 
from 96 to 118. Thus, in consequence of the larger number and 
lower mortality of cases admitted into the special wards of Guy’s 
Hospital, the death-rates of the two hospitals approach more 
closely when the cases and deaths in the special wards are 
deducted. | 

We have next to inquire to what extent the death-rates of the 
two hospitals will be modified, if we assume 500 males and 500 
females to have been admitted into each of them, and to have been 
subject to its own special rates of mortality. Now, in the year 
1864, the 5,543 patients of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital consisted of 
3,184 males and 2,359 females, while the 4,989 patients of Guy’s 
Hospital consisted of 3,009 males and 1,980 females. The deaths, in 
the one case, amounted to 398 males and 219 females; in the other 
to 316 males and 164 females. The death-rate for St. Bartholo- 
mew’s was 125 for males and 93 for females; and for Guy’s 105 
for males and 83 for females: and a population of 500 males and 
500 females would, therefore, suffer a mortality of 109 at Bartholo- 
mew’s and 94 at Guy’s. By this adjustment, then, the gross death- 
rate of St. Bartholomew’s falls from 111 to 109 per 1,000; of Guy’s 
from 96 to 94 per 1,000. 

Our last inquiry relates to the modifying influence of medical 
and surgical cases. Now, in the year 1864, the 5,543 patients of 
St. Bartholomew’s consisted of 2,043 medical, and 3,500 surgical, 
cases; while the 4,989 patients of Guy’s Hospital consisted of 
1,921 medical, and 3,068 surgical, patients. 401 medical patients 
and 216 surgical died at St. Bartholomew’s ; 290 medical, and 190 
surgical, patients at Guy’s. The death-rate of medical cases was 
196 per 1,000 at St. Bartholomew’s, and 151 per 1,000 at Guy’s; 
the surgical death-rate 62 per 1,000 in both hospitals. If now we 
assume a like population of 500 medical, and 500 surgical, patients 
to have been admitted, in 1864, into both hospitals, the one (St. 
Bartholomew’s) would have a death-rate of 129, the other (Guy’s) 
a death-rate of 107 per 1,000. By this adjustment, then, the rate 
of mortality rises at St. Bartholomew’s from 111 to 129 per 1,000; 
at Guy’s from 96 to 107 per 1,000. 

The figures of the original mortality of the two hospitals, and of 
their mortality as modified by abstraction of special wards, by 
equalisation of males and females, and of medical and surgical 
cases, are brought together in the following table. 
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Taste I, 





Year 1864. Death-rate per 1,000. 


St. Bartholomew’s. | Guy’s. Difference. 








Opiate Tes scsi acgrvayncteinieosscoactescatsasiegnss 111 96 15 
Same after abstraction of special wards .... 128 118 10 
500 males and 500 females .............sceseoe LOD ° 94 15 
500 medical and 500 surgical cases .........04. 129 107 22 





The returns from the several hospitals (as published in our 
Journal), do not comprise any figures which would enable me to 
ascertain the modifying influence of age; but as this is likely to be 
considerable, I have had recourse to the books of King’s College 
Hospital, and have abstracted the 1,500 cases which came first to 
hand, in the year 1864, as inmates of the general wards of the 
hospital. I have reduced them to the standard of 1,000, distin- 
guished them as males and females, and divided them into two 
groups, as they were under or over 25 years of age. The results 
are given in the following table :— 




























Taste II, 
Males. Females. 
25 ry 25 
and Tinton. Above 25. and Under. Above 25. 
DC REING? EP uacsccgsarcathreotecgrwaneneest 25 58 18 34 
RecOweries, GOs cssscasessaecer ssansansness 197 294 191 183 
Total admissions .....sseeeee 222 209 214 


Pane ae, 154 


The great disparity shown in this table between the death-rate 
of males under and over 25 years of age, and the still greater dis- _ 
parity in the case of females, shows that this element of age is also 
one that cannot be disregarded when we compare the mortality of 
one hospital with that of another. 

There is another modifying cause affecting the death-rate of 
hospitals which may be illustrated by figures. I mean the propor- 
tion of free admissions to admissions by letter. The influence 
of these two modes of admission on the mortality of an hospital 
may be inferred from the statement that in King’s College Hospital, 
during the years 1863-64, I found the death-rate among 250 recom- 
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mended patients to be 184 per 1,000, and among the same number 
of free patients, only 160 per 1,000. Both classes of patients were 
resident in London and its environs. There is still another cause 
which may be supposed to affect the death-rate of our hospitals, 
namely, the mean residence of the patients. But this is rather an 
index to the class of patients admitted, than a direct and influential 
cause of mortality. An hospital, for instance, which encourages 
trivial cases, and keeps its beds full, will have a short mean resi- 
dence, a low death-rate, and a long list of patients, as necessary 
results ; but the cause of the low mortality is the trivial character 
of the diseases treated, not the short stay of the patients in hospital. 
The encouragement of chronic cases of slight severity, would lead 
to a low death-rate and long mean residence; but here again, the 
low mortality would result from the nature of the cases, and not 
from the sojourn in hospital. On the other hand, the admission of 
cases of extreme severity would entail a high death-rate, with short 
mean residence, and many patients. But if the cases were somewhat 
less severe, then the quick death of the few that must die would 
be set against the slow recovery and lingering convalescence of the 
larger number that get well, and the result might be a high death- 
rate and long mean residence. Again, surgical cases, which entail 
a comparatively low rate of mortality, may necessitate a longer 
mean residence in hospital. There is, therefore, no such direct 
relation of cause and effect between residence and death-rate as 
there has been shown to be between age, sex, and the proportion 
of medical and surgical cases and the rate of mortality. These 
natural suggestions are borne out by the numerical returns. The 
average of surgical mean residences is 34 days; of medical 30. And 
while St. Bartholomew’s and Guy’s Hospitals, with surgical death- 
rates of 61 and 60 respectively, have minimum mean residences 
for that class of cases of 28 and 31 days; the Royal Free Hospital, 
with a surgical death-rate of 49, has a mean residence of 21 days. 
So also with the medical cases. St. Bartholomew’s and Guy’s 
Hospitals, with medical death-rates of 182 and 150, have minimum 
mean residences of 28 and 33 days; while the Royal Free Hospital, 
with a death-rate of 141, has for its minimum residence 22 days. 
I may add that of the five hospitals, St. Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, 
London, St. George’s, and St. Mary’s, which have furnished com- 
plete returns for five years, and show a higher rate of mortality, 
general and surgical, than the Royal Free Hospital; none show a 
lower mean residence than 24 days for medical, 26 for surgical, and 
26 for all cases, while the Royal Free Hospital, which has given 
returns for four years, has a minimum residence for medical cases 
of 22, for surgical cases of 21, and for all cases of 22 days. The 
general rule, then, would seem to be, that severe cases and long 
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mean residences, less severe cases and short mean residences, go 
together. It is also probable that wealthy endowed hospitals would 
keep their patients somewhat longer than hospitals supported with 
difficulty by voluntary contributions ; and that the mean residence 
will also tend to vary inversely as the demands for admission and 
directly as the number of beds habitually vacant. 

Hitherto I have been assuming that, in comparing one hospital 
with another, the death-rates are those of the same year; but it is 
well known that, in the absence of figures relating to the same year, 
it is not an unusual procedure to compare those of different years 
and to draw inferences from them. In order to show the errors 
into which such a comparison of different years with each other 
might lead, and also to supply the necessary data for some other 
inquiries bearing on the causes of the mortality of hospitals, I have 
prepared three tables, of which the first displays the general mor- 
tality of London for the five years 1861-65, the second the rate 
of mortality in the medical wards, and the third the rate in the 
surgical wards. No deduction is made in either of these tables for 
special wards. 


TasiE ITI.—General Mortality for the Five Years 1861-65. 


Deaths per 1,000. 
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Note.—In order to facilitate the study of this and the following tables, the maxima and 


* The percentage of this column is that of the range, or difference between the highest. 
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Taste IV.—Rate of Mortality in Medical Cases, 1861-65. 
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* Obviously exceptional. 


The first of these three tables (Table III) contains figures which 

- fully illustrate the extent of the error that might arise from com- 
paring different years. In the year 1861, St. Thomas’s and West- 
minster Hospitals had the same rate of mortality (98 per 1,000) ; 
but if the death-rate of Westminster Hospital in 1861 were com- 
pared with the death-rate of St. Thomas’s in 1864, the one would be 
98 the other 125 per 1,000. Inthe same year, St. Bartholomew’s 
and King’s College Hospitals had the same death-rate of 107 per 
1,000; but if the death-rate of King’s College Hospital in 1864 
were compared with that of St. Bartholomew’s in 1861 the respec- 
tive death-rates would be 151 and 107. Lastly, in 1865, the death- 
rates for St. Thomas’s and St. Bartholomew’s being 1o1 and 102 
respectively, St. Bartholomew’s would show a rate of 112 in 1862, 
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and St. Thomas’s of 125 in 1864. It will be seen that, in the 
second case (that of St. Bartholomew’s and King’s College 
Hospitals), it makes a difference of little less than 50 per cent., if, 
instead of comparing the death-rates of the same year, 1861, we 
compare St. Bartholomew’s in 1861 with King’s College in 1864. 

An examination of Tables ITI, IV, and V reveals one or two 
facts worthy of notice. In the first place, it is obvious that the 
death-rate is subject, in the same hospital, to considerable fluctua- 
tions, even in short terms of years. In the second place, it is 
evident that the amount of fluctuation varies greatly in different 
hospitals, both in medical and in surgical cases. In the third place, 
the highest and lowest death-rates seem to occur in very large 
proportion in two years, 1864 and 1862 respectively. These facts 
are patent on the very face of the tables. 

The highest general death-rate occurs in five hospitals out of the 
seven which have supplied returns for every year of the quinquen- 
nial period (St. Thomas’s, London, Westminster, King’s College, 
and St. Mary’s) in the year 1864; in another (St. George’s) in the 
following year 1865; in Guy’s in 1863; while in St. Bartholomew’s, 
the deaths fall short by one only of the maximum, which occurs 
exceptionally in 1862. The highest medical death-rate occurs also 
in four hospitals in the same year, 1864—the hospitals being St. 
Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, London, and King’s College; in two 
hospitals (St. George’s and St. Mary’s) it occurs in the following 
year, 1865; in one (Guy’s) in the same year as well as in the pre- 
vious year, 1863. The highest swrgical death-rate falls also in four 
hospitals (Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, London, and King’s College) in the 
year 1864; in one (St. Bartholomew’s) it occurs in the previous 
year, 1863; in two (St. George’s and St. Mary’s) in the year 1862. 
In the case of Guy’s Hospital the same figure occurs in 1863 and 
1864. On the other hand, the lowest general death-rates of four of 
the five hospitals which showed a maximum in 1864 (St. Thomas’s, 
London, King’s College, and St. Mary’s), occur in one year, 1862; 
and also the lowest medical death-rates. The lowest surgical death- 
rate falls in two instances in 1861, in two instances in 1862, and in 
one instance in each of the years 1863, 1864, and 1865. It may be 
stated, then, in general terms, that the maxima and minima of the 
general, medical, and surgical death-rates fall, in the great number 
of instances, in the same years, the minimum surgical death-rate 
being the single exception to the rule. 

Two interesting questions now arise :—do these extreme death- 
rates coincide with the highest and lowest number of deaths in 
other public institutions in London, and in the districts in which 
the hospitals are situate; and, can the excessive mortality of our 
hospitals in certain years be explained in part by the prevalence 
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of certain fatal diseases among the general population of the 
metropolis ? 
I prepare for the solution of these questions by constructing the 
_ following tables, showing the deaths in public institutions, in 
districts, and by certain fatal maladies. 


Taste VI.—Deaths in Public Institutions, 1861-65. 
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Taste VII.—Deaths in Metropolitan Districts, 1861-65. 
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Taste VIII.—Deaths by Prevalent Diseases and Classes of Disease, 1861-65. 
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On comparing the figures in these three tables with those in 
Tables III, IV, and V, it will be seen that the highest and lowest 
rates of mortality in the London hospitals bear some relation to the 
rates in the several London districts, and in the public institutions 
of the metropolis; as well as to certain diseases and groups of 
disease to which the greatest number of deaths is attributed in the 
reports of the Registrar-General. I shall offer a few observations 
on each of these pomts under the three heads of districts, public 
institutions, and diseases. 

1. Districts—It will be observed (Table VII) that the highest 
death-rate in each of the London districts occurs in the year 1864, 
and the lowest in 1862, or the year preceding. Also (Table III), 
that in the same year, 1864, the highest death-rate occurs in five 
hospitals out of nine; and the lowest in the same year, 1862, or the 
year following, in eight out of nine. The minimum rate falls in 
1862, in three districts out of five, and in four hospitals out of nine. 
But a more direct comparison of hospital with district shows that 
the hospitals are affected by the rate of mortality occurring in the 
districts in which they are situate. At St. Mary’s Hospital, the 
highest and lowest death-rates occur in the same years as in the 
western district; at St. George’s Hospital in the year following; 
while at the Westminster Hospital the highest rate coincides with 
that of the district, though the lowest takes place in the year 
following. St. Thomas’s Hospital, too, in the south district, has its 
maximum and minimum death-rates in the same years in which 
they occur in the district itself, though Guy’s Hospital, in the same 
district, shows a maximum in 1863, and a minimum in 1865. The 
Royal Free Hospital, in the north district, has its greatest and least 
death-rates in the year following those of the district itself. The 
mortality of King’s College Hospital follows the rule of the central 
district as to its maximum rate, while its minimum occurs in the 
year following the minimum for the district. St. Bartholomew’s, 
however, does not conform to the rule of the district in either 
extreme. Lastly, the London Hospital, im the east district, had its 
ereatest death-rate in the year of the maximum for the district, and 
its least death-rate in the year after. 

It will be observed that I have given, in each of the tables now 
under consideration, columns showing the range, or difference 
between the highest and lowest death-rates, and the percentage of 
the same in relation to the maximum. Some interesting results 
follow from an examination and comparison of these figures. Some 
hospitals, such as Guy’s, show a remarkable freedom from fluctua- 
tion; while others, such as the London and King’s College, display 
very wide intervals between their extreme death-rates. Thus, the 
general medical and surgical death-rates, which, in the case of Guy’s 
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Hospital, fluctuate as the numbers 4, 8, and 10, in the case of the 
London Hospital fluctuate as the figures 28, 28, and 29, and of 
King’s College Hospital as 33, 31, and 38. Now, in this respect 
also, there is a noteworthy coincidence between hospital and district. 
Thus Guy’s Hospital, which exhibits the curiously low ranges 
of 4, 8, and 10 per cent., is situate in the south district, which 
shares with the west the lowest district-fluctuation, namely 10 per 
cent. St. Thomas’s Hospital, which displays a higher rate, is 
exceptionally circumstanced. The three western hospitals have the 
higher rate of fluctuation of 14 per cent., the western district, as 
just stated, having the low rate of 10 per cent. The Royal Free 
Hospital, with the moderate range of 17 per cent., is in the north 
district, which has the next higher range of 13 per cent. In the 
central district, which has the still higher range of 15 per cent., 
King’s College Hospital displays the high range of 33 per cent., 
though St. Bartholomew’s shows much greater steadiness by a 
range of g per cent. Lastly, the east district, which contains the 
London Hospital, has its high range of 17 per cent., while the 
hospital itself, with its range of 28 per cent., falls short only of the 
high fluctuation of King’s College Hospital. 

It appears, then, that between the highest and lowest death- 
rates of hospital and district, as between their respective rates of 
fluctuation, there is such an amount of coincidence as fully justifies 
the assertion that one element in the mortality of our hospitals is the 
population by which they are surrounded. 

This coincidence between the death-rates of our hospitals and 
those of the districts surrounding or adjacent, would doubtless be 
more exact if each hospital drew its supply of patients solely, or 
chiefly from its own neighbourhood. But this is very far from 
being the case, and it is quite possible that the proportion which 
patients from the intermediate neighbourhood bear to those from 
places more remote, may vary so much in different hospitals as to 
affect the rate of mortality. That the influence which the local 
sources of supply exert on the death-rate is very considerable, may 
be inferred from the following statement of the rates of mortality 
in the year 1864 for four groups of districts. The figures were 
obtained by abstracting for each group the first hundred cases and 
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ies COUNT Yio 8t6 cousins Sousa ta ieea ee odser casi iksaiaivisesess 30 


These figures render it probable that, in the case of the London 
hospitals, the worst cases are brought in from the immediate neigh- 
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bourhood, and cases of less severity from parts more remote, while 
the cases sent from the country have the low death-rate that pre- 
vails in some county hospitals which draw their supply of patients 
from towns of small size, or from the rural districts.* 

2. Public Institutions—The nine groups of public institutions 
(Table VI) display such a general resemblance to our hospitals as 
to confirm the inferences drawn from the comparison just made of 
hospital with district. Of the group of general hospitals, it will 
suffice to observe, that the returns of the aggregate number of 
deaths show the maxima and minima to fall, as might be expected, 
in the years 1864 and 1862. Of the eight groups that remain, four 
have their maximum of deaths in the fatal year 1864, and their 
minimum in 1861. In two other groups (hospitals for special 
diseases and lunatic asylums) the maximum is postponed to 1865. 
The remaining groups follow exceptional orders of their own, 
perhaps accounted for, in part, in the case of the Lying-in Hospital, 
by the smallness of the figures. 

There is one group of figures in this table (I mean that which 
exhibits the deaths in the London prisons) which is so remarkable 
that I propose to offer a few observations upon it in an appendix. | 

3. Diseases.—In Table VIII I have brought together the six 
diseases and classes of disease which give rise to the greater 
number of deaths among the adult population, and form the fund 
out of which the hospitals draw their chief supply of medical cases. 
The figures represent the number of deaths from those diseases and 
classes of disease occurring in the metropolis in the five years 
1861-65. Now, if we bear in mind the fact that, in the case of our 
hospitals and of the districts in which they are situate, the highest 
death-rate, as a broad general rule, occurs in the year 1864, and the 
lowest in 1862, we shall naturally expect to find, in this table, some 
disease, or group of diseases, or possibly more than one, which 
inflicts its greatest and least loss on the community in those same 
years. Such a disease, and such a group of diseases, is bronchitis, 
and diseases of the organs of respiration, of which the maxima and 
minima also occur;in the years 1864 and 1862. Diseases of the 
organs of circulation also exhibit their maximum in 1864, but their 
minimum in 1861; and these diseases are closely allied to those of 
the organs of respiration. Tubercular diseases, which have their 
minimum in 1862, but their maximum in 1865, and phthisis, the 
principal member of this group, of which the maximum mortality 
falls one year later, and the minimum one year earlier than the 
extremes in bronchitis, are sure to play an important part in the 

* The returns sent in to the Council from a few provincial hospitals, exhibit 


for county hospitals a death-rate ranging from 21 to 60 per 1,000, and, for 
manufacturing towns, 57 to 105 per 3,000. 
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mortality of hospitals. But zymotic diseases, which form the largest 
of the six classes contained in the table, have their maximum in 
1863, and their minimum in 1861. 

If we compare the deaths in public institutions (Table VI) with 
the deaths by prevalent diseases (Table VIII), we discover some 
suggestive coincidences. ‘The deaths in special hospitals, which 
comprise hospitals for phthisis and diseases of the chest, coincide as 
to maxima and minima with the deaths from phthisis, and deaths 
in workhouses, military and naval asylums, and hospitals and 
asylums for foreigners, with diseases of the organs of circulation ; 
with which class of maladies the deaths among the much younger 
class of prisoners also coincides. 

If, again, we refer to Table IV, which exhibits the mortality 
of our hospitals from medical cases, we find the extremes for 
St. Thomas’s, London, and King’s College Hospitals coinciding with 
the deaths from bronchitis and diseases of the lungs; those of 
St. George’s with the deaths from phthisis; those of St. Mary’s with 
the deaths from tubercular diseases; those of Guy’s (which shows 
the same maximum in 1863 and 1865) either with the deaths from 
zymotic diseases or with those from phthisis. 

It is not consistent with the limited objects of this paper to trace 

the deaths in our London hospitals to their special causes; but I think 
_ there are good grounds for the opinion that pulmonary consumption 
and bronchitis contribute very largely to the excessive mortality in 
very fatal years, these diseases being at the same time rife in other 
public institutions and among the general public, and being chiefly 
due to the low temperature of the winter months, by which the 
deaths of persons suffering from consumption are hastened, and 
fatal bronchitis, both in healthy and unhealthy persons, directly 
induced. Tosupport this statement it will suffice to give the figures 
extracted from the records of two hospitals—St. Bartholomew’s and 
King’s College. At the first of these hospitals, the mortality 
among medical cases was at a minimum in 1863, at a maximum 
in 1864; and in the first of these years phthisis and bronchitis 
proved fatal to 64 and 28 patients, in the second to 80 and 49. At 
King’s College Hospital, the minimum death-rate took place in 1862, 
and the maximum in 1864. In the first of these years phthisis 
destroyed 8 patients, in the second 22, and bronchitis 11 and 16 in 
the two years respectively. The very high death-rate at King’s 
College Hospital for 1864, was also in part accounted for by an 
increase in deaths by continued fever from 7 to 15, and by erysipelas 
and pyemia from 11 to 16. It is also well worthy of observation, 
as showing the occasional influence on hospital mortality of transi- 
tory external causes, that the deaths following accidents or deeds of 
violence, which were g in 1862, rose to 26 in 1864, This nearly 
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three-fold increase is believed to have been mainly brought about 
by the works for the Thames Embankment. 

Having now, by a direct appeal to figures, justified the opinion 
expressed at the beginning of this paper, that “ within the lmits 
“ of the same capital city, the mortality of hospitals is mainly due 
‘“* to the causes which determine the nature and severity of the cases 
‘admitted within their walls;”’ and having also given striking 
illustrations of the modifying influence of some of those causes, L 
proceed to gather up into one summary the several causes in 
question, whether demonstrated in this paper, or obvious on con- 
sideration, or noticed by earlier writers;* and to arrange them in 
order under the distinct heads of—l1, causes affecting the applicants 
for admission; 2, causes influencing the selection of cases; and, 
3, causes determining the fate of patients actually admitted. 

1. Causes Affecting the Applicants for Admission—Ages, sexes, 
and occupations of the surrounding and adjacent population. 
Density of the population, and relation of the same to the size 
of the hospital. Greater or less proximity of other hospitals and 
dispensaries. More or less easy access from the rural districts. 
General repute of the hospital. Neighbourhood of large public or 
private works, temporary or permanent, as causing an excess of 
surgical cases. Weather and epidemic constitution of the year, and 
consequent more or less healthy state of the population. 

2. Causes Influencing the Selection of Cases—The proportion of 
cases admitted with and without the recommendation of governors 
and subscribers. The admission of patients at all times, or only 
on certain days and at certain hours: by the medical staff or 
by the managing committee. The more or less rigid exclusion, 
by the rules of the hospital, of chronic cases, such as consumption 
and insanity, and of infectious cases, such as fever and small-pox. 
The existence or non-existence of special wards, and the character 
of patients admitted to the same. The proportion of medical and 
surgical wards or beds, and of wards or beds for males and 
females. The number of out-patients, as supplying cases that 
ought to be admitted into the wards. The existence, or otherwise, 
of a medical school, as supplying a motive to the reception of 


* Under this head I desire to call special attention to an excellent paper published | 
by Dr. T. B, Peacock, in the “‘ London Journal of Medicine,” No. XLI (May, 1852), 
p- 431, under the title of “ Vital Statistics of the Royal Free Hospital.” In this 
paper the fluctuation in the death-rate from year to year, the influence of age and 
sex, the relation of the accommodation in the hospital to the needs of the adjacent 
districts, the mode of admission and the rules of selection of cases, the respective 
numbers of medical and surgical cases, the length of residence and more or less 
prompt discharge of chronic cases, are specified as causes effecting the rate of 
mortality, and more or less deserving of consideration. Some of these causes are 
illustrated by appropriate numerical comparisons. 
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instructive and severe cases. The age of the hospital as affecting 
the number of its supporters, and of the school as determining the 
extent of its professional connections. The reputation of one or 
more members of the surgical staff as skilful operators, or of one 
or more members of the medical staff for the treatment of diseases 
of a severe and fatal character. 

3. The rules and practice of the hospital in respect of the reten- 
tion of chronic cases. The sanitary arrangements of the hospital. 
The nursing arrangements. The skill of the hospital staff. 

We have here a score at least of well defined causes, or small 
groups of causes, of which nearly one-half have been shown, by an 
appeal to figures, to have a decided influence on the death-rate of 
our hospitals. And, if exception could be taken to any of them, it 
would probably be to those two in the third group, to which unin- 
formed persons are apt to attach the greatest importance—sanitary 
arrangements and professional skill. It is true that when we are 
comparing the rate of mortality of the London hospitals with that 
of some few of our provincial hospitals, or with some hospitals in 
other countries, we may be justified in attaching great importance 
to sanitary arrangements, and, in the case especially of some other 
countries, to professional skill. But when we limit ourselves to 
London hospitals, and compare their rates of mortality, we are 
dealing with institutions which, in all probability, have carried 
their sanitary arrangements to that point of excellence at which 
the issue of cases ceases to depend upon, or to be materially 
influenced by them; and it would be no less invidious than unjust 
to attribute the differing death-rates of our hospitals, in an appre- 
ciable degree, to any difference in the aggregate skill and ability of 
their professional staff, chosen, as it 1s, from among those members 
of the profession who have already given proofs of sound training, 
ability, and skill in practice. Hven in the case of the greatest 
contrast which two hospital staffs are likely to offer, to wit, a 
difference of age, the experience and caution of the older physician 
would be set off against the more recent education and bolder 
practice of the younger; while the older surgeon, conscious of the 
drawbacks of age, would cease to court the more hazardous class 
of operations, and, gradually losing his reputation for quickness of 
eye and steadiness of hand, would come to deal with a class of cases 
subject to a lower rate of mortality. So that it is quite conceivable 
that the diminished skill and efficiency of a hospital staff might 
lessen rather than increase the rate of mortality; and further, that 
a low death-rate in an established hospital in such a capital as 
London, so far from redounding to the credit of its staff, would 
furnish the strongest reason to believe that they, or the governing 
body, encouraged the admission of the less serious class of cases, 
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and that the public had become aware of the fact, and acted accord- 
ingly. On the other hand, a high rate of mortality occurring in a 
London hospital, would afford a presumption that the institution 
was encouraging by its rules and practice the admission of medical 
cases of great severity, and surgical cases requiring difficult and 
hazardous operations. 

If this communication had not already occupied more space 
than I at first expected; if the subject had not grown so much 
under my hands, I should have offered to the members of the 
Society who are not medical men, some general observations on 
the many causes that contribute to bring about the numerical 
results with which the statist has to deal. J should like to have 
shown that the prevalence of pauperism and crime, the proportion 
of the instructed and uninstructed, the prices of commodities, and 
many other conditions admitting of numerical expression, like the 
mortality of hospitals, are the results of many causes acting 
together in every possible combination and permutation of inten- 
sity; that this consideration ought to inspire us with caution im 
comparing one district or country with another, and lead us to view 
with misgiving, if not with distrust, those explanations which 
commend themselves to the uninstructed by the single merit of 
simplicity. 
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APP EN OLX. 





Mortality im the London Prisons. 


I reserved this subject for special consideration on account of 
the very remarkable increase which took place in the number 
of deaths in the London prisons in the year 1864. The figures in 
Table VI show that the deaths in this fatal year were nearly twice 
as numerous as in the year preceding; and that, with the exception 
of the small group of women in lying-in hospitals, there is no other 
instance of so considerable an increase. Nor do the figures in any 
other table display a like phenomenon. 

lt is also observable that the percentage difference between the 
highest and lowest numbers is unusually large, being for prisons 63, 
for hospitals for special diseases 66, and for lying-in women in 
hospital 71. The highest figures for any general hospitals are, for 
all cases 33, for medical cases 36, and for surgical cases 38 per 
cent., while the highest for any London district is 17, and for any 
disease, or group of diseases, 32 per cent. So that there is a 
greater proportional difference between the lowest and highest 
mortality of prisoners in the five years 1861-65, than between the 
lowest and highest mortality of any hospital, district, or group 
of public institutions, except hospitals for special diseases, and for 
lying-in women. 

Before proceeding further with this inqmry, I will show by 
figures taken from successive “summaries of weekly returns” 
issued by the Registrar-General, what has been the annual mor- 
tality in London prisons since the year 1850. The figures for the 
seventeen years from 1850 to 1866 inclusive, are as follows :— 

(Cholera.) (Cholera.) 
1850. °51. 52. 753. 1854. ’55. 756. 57. 58. 1859. 60. 61. ’52..’63. 1864. ’65. 1866. 


687 70; 105, 106; 155; 71, Sky 77; 57,'''40; 41; 46, 53, 64; 125,993" 95. 


From these figures it appears that no such sudden increase in 
the number of deaths as took place in 1864 has occurred in the 
long period of seventeen years; for from 1850 to 1854, when the 
high figure, 155, was attained, the increase was more gradual, and 
did not, in any one year, approach the double of the year preceding. 
The interval from 1859 to 1864, resembles that from 1850 to 1854: 
in displaying a progressive increase in the number of deaths, but 
while in the year 1855 the deaths fell below the half of the year 
previous, they remained at a high level in the years 1865 and 1866. 

The facts, then, which deserve attention in respect of the deaths 
in our London prisons, are the progressive increase in their number 
from the low figure of 40 in 1859, to the higher figure of 64 in 
1863, the sudden increase to 125 deaths in 1864, and their con- 
tinuing at the high levels of 99 and 95 respectively in 1865 and 
1866. 

_ The question now arises, are there any such coincidences between 
these figures which represent the deaths in our London prisons, 
and those which exhibit the deaths in other public institutions in 
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London, as may enable us to infer the cause or causes of this 
excessive mortality ? 

In answering this question, it will be necessary to restrict our- 
selves to the five years 1861-65, to which all the tables of this paper 
refer, especially as the exceptional cholera year, 1866, would intro- 
duce a foreign element hostile to a just comparison. Now, on 
referrmg to Table VI, it will be seen that there are three other 
groups of institutions (workhouses, military and naval asylums, 
and hospitals and asylums for foreigners) which coincide with 
London prisons in displaying a mimimum mortality in 1861 and a 
maximum in 1864, as well as an increase, more or less considerable, 
in the deaths this last year over those of 1863. These institutions, 
it will be observed, are either wholly devoted to the reception of 
aged persons, or they have a population containing this class 
of people in large proportion. Hence, if we may assume, as I 
think we can, that these numerical coincidences are not accidental, 
we must look for an explanation of the high prison mortality of 
1864 to some cause or causes which would affect alike the aged 
inmates of the three groups of institutions, and the young adults 
of our prison population. Now, the only causes of mortality which 
would be likely to fulfil this condition, are diseases of the respiratory 
organs, taking the shape of pulmonary consumption in prisoners, 
and of bronchitis in the aged inmates of our asylums ;—diseases 
which have been already shown to exert a marked influence on the 
mortality of our hospitals. These diseases, as will be seen b 
referring to Table VIII, are at their maximum mortality in 1864, 
and at a very high figure in the year following; in which points 
they resemble the mortality among prisoners and the inmates of 
asylums; but the minimum is seen to occur one year later, and 
in this they differ. In the case of pulmonary consumption, the 
minimum mortality falls in the year 1861 with the minimum for 
prisons, but the maximum is postponed till 1865. But the increase 
of deaths from consumption in 1864 is very considerable. Diseases 
of the organs of circulation conform, both in maximum and mini- 
mum, to the rule of mortality in prisons and asylums, and though 
they are comparatively small in. number, they probably contribute 
much to the deaths among the aged, and something to the deaths 
among prisoners. 

It is obvious, then, both from what has been said in the body of 
this paper, and from the comparisons just instituted, that between 
the highest and lowest mortality of our London prisons, and the 
highest and lowest mortality occasioned by diseases of the organs 
of respiration and circulation, there is such a degree of coincidence 
as will justify further inquiry; and as diseases of the chest are 
known to prevail during the last months of one year and the first 
of the following, additional information will probably be obtained 
if we group the first and last two years of the quinquennial period 
in pairs, leaving out the central year, 1863, as one that very rarely 
presents, in any of the tables, either a maximum or a minimum 
death-rate. The following table presents, for districts, public insti- 
tutions and prevalent diseases, the deaths for the two years 1861-62, 
in contrast with those for 1864-65; together with the excess of the 
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second over the first, and the proportion per cent. which this excess 
bears to the larger number. Some of the figures in this table are 
not necessary to the solution of the question I am now discussing, 
_ but they may be useful as presenting a complete view of the deaths 
in public institutions and their relations to the general mortality 
of London. 





Deaths per 10,000. 
Excess 


1861-62. | 1864-65. | Excess, | Pe Cent 





Districts— 
Ba eta scosacskacachacsulteac tess toeerneteae te 447 479 33 4 
ROPE EIS Coceiav3 cotvessyecacsdaccvsccnc paras een oeess 455 A86 aa 6 
AL Pe eet OOS. Ct gee 443 499 56 11 
Orb oi 02. cassis dcsoghemesaccarastuta noe 508 563 55 10 
URS: 6c ascunticdocsaSdoasassceanes covtucentonssegneteee 500 554: 54 IO 
DS ORE Rene ee: ree 468 511 43 8 
England [000’s omitted]... sesso 872, 987, Bins 12 





Number of Deaths. 


Public Institutions— ae ATRIA Atos SEL Pe | 
= BL EAST 1 Ma pe Le OR RE 99 224, 125 56 


J 
BA NV OREM OUBOS _o.2. hsiessncsmescverscioasesooss 12,158 13,770 1,612 12 
3. Military and naval asylums ......... 508 593 35 6 
A, Hospitals and asylums for 132 153 
PORCLIOR GN. S125 0s ucelstescsnhonss des i an 2, 
& 
5s General Hospitals) ..:...cssaeesdeserss 6,401 6,912 oe: 7 
6. Hospitals for special diseases........ 1,025 1,984: 959 48 
7. Hospitals for consumption and 310 399 g < 
diseases of the chest* ............ js a 
Bz EMA GHe BSyLUTIS he sicdeviwevesetessseaeeese 586 680 94 14 
Diseases and Classes of Disease— 
CONC MINIS yosiycleer thts cas vatetioenwiets 12,390 15,931 3,542 D3 
Respiratory Organs ......eeecvesrvsseoroeees 22,925 27,746 4,821 17 
A ai ra et Re AR CEASE 15,465 17,269 1,804 IO 
uber cular Gisdases-...ic...c-s0eseeaceossates 21,398 23,667 2,269 9 
Diseases of the organs of circulation 5,843 6,992 1,149 
ZyAMONC CUSCBSOS), <y.nascosninsvnsdconsnssradwtss 33,579 | 38,109 | 4,530 





* This group of public institutions is not to be found in Table VIII. 
Note. — Military and naval hospitals and hospitals for lying-in women are 
omitted, as not conforming to the rule. 





This table, while it confirms the conclusions arrived at in the 
body of this paper by showing that there is a certain relation 
between the death-rate in the districts of London, London itself, 
and the kingdom at large, the public institutions of the metropolis, 
and the most prevalent diseases, brings out into strong relief the 
ereat fluctuation in the mortality of our prisons, and connects it 
with similar fluctuation in hospitals for special diseases, also, in a 
less degree, with the hospitals for consumption and diseases of the 
chest, with the disease bronchitis, and with the two leading groups 
of disease—affections of the lungs and of the organs of circulation. 

These facts, then, may be taken to be sufficiently established :— 
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1. That there is a very great difference between the highest and 
lowest number of deaths in the London prisons, whether we com- 
pare 1861 with 1864, or 1861-62 with 1864.65. 

2. That no such sudden increase in the number of deaths as 
occurred in London prisons in 1864, took place in those institutions 
in the seventeen years 1850 to 1866, though the deaths recorded in 
the cholera year, 1854, were more numerous. 

3. That the high prison mortality of 1864 was the climax of an 
unbroken increase in the number of deaths from the year 1859, 
when they were at their minimum. 

4, That the number of deaths in the years 1865 and 1866, 
though less than in 1864, were still maintained at a high level. 

5. That the figures contained in Tables VI and VIII, and in the 
table just given, justify the opinion that the sudden increase of 
deaths in 1864, and the large death-rates of 1865-66, may be chiefly 
due to the prevalence of one or more diseases of the lungs. 

6. That as in the case of hospitals and asylums for the aged, 
the disease of the lungs which occasions the high mortality of 
certain years, is most probably bronchitis, so in the case of the 
younger population of prisons, is pulmonary consumption the most 
probable cause of the excess. 

If this opinion be well founded, it onght to be possible to prove— 

1. That, in seasons of unusual severity, deaths from pulmonary 
consumption undergo a sudden and marked increase; 2, that the 
year 1864, and, in a less degree, the years following, were seasons 
of exceptional severity; and 3, that pulmonary consumption pre- 
vails among prisoners to such an extent, and with such consider- 
able fluctuations, as to explain, at least in part, such differences as 
those which mark the years 1863 and 1864. 

1. That no doubt may exist as to the influence of seasons of 
unusual severity in increasing the deaths by consumption and other 
diseases of the lungs, I will adduce certain conclusive numerical 
statements of the Registrar-General. Between ten cold and ten 
warm days in the months of November and December, 1856, there 
was a difference of about 20° Fahr., and the deaths from the 
diseases in question increased as follows :— 





Ten Ten Percentage 


y ay 
Warm Days. | Cold Days. of Doute, 














Pulmonary COMsUM PION, ..c..caseravanceamieariacnrs 163 232 42 
Bronchitis and other diseases of the lungs.... 394 502 za 





2. The unusual severity of the winters of the last three years, 
and its relation to the increased mortality, are clearly shown by the 
following extracts from the Registrar-General’s summaries of the 


weekly returns for the years 1864, 1865, and 1866. Of the first 


of these years the Registrar-General, writing in 1865, says, “The — 


‘“‘ death-rate was not so high as it was last year in any of the pre- 
“ ceding twenty-four years, except 1847, the influenza year,” “and 
“©1849 and 1854, the two cholera years.” ‘‘ The mean temperature 
‘of the air was below the average of twenty-three years in seven 





J 
: 
‘ 
’ 
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‘“¢ months out of the twelve.”” The mean temperature for the whole 
year, 1863, was 50°°3, and for 1864, 48°:5. ‘‘ Bronchitis caused 
* 8,666 deaths against 6,049 the previous year.” Phthisis, as will 
_be seen in Table VIII, destroyed 7,991 in 1868, and 8,559 in 1864. 

The summary for 1865 has the following passages :—‘“‘ The seasons 
‘‘ of the year 1865 were in many respects remarkable. The winter 
“was cold.” ‘‘The mean temperature of each of the first three 
‘months lay between 36° and 37°. The mean night temperature 
“ of those months was below or little above the freezing point of 
“‘ water; bronchitis was unusually fatal; and the rate of mortality 
‘“‘in the coldest weeks of January and February rose a fourth 
‘** above the annual average.’’ The deaths by, phthisis experienced 
a further increase from 8,559 to 8,710. Lastly, the summary for 
1866 speaks of the mortality of London as being “ above the aver- 
‘age in nearly all, except the west and the south districts; while 
the quarterly return ending March, 1866, speaks of ‘‘ the weather 
“in the quarter” as “unfavourable to health, and by exciting or 
“ ageravating pulmonary diseases, carrying off many persons of 
“advanced age.” In this year bronchitis, which had fallen from 
8,666 in 1864 to 7,265 in 1865, rose to 7,512; but phthisis con- 
tinued to show a progressive increase. It destroyed 7,648 in 1860, 
7,716 in 1861, 7,749 in 1862, 7,991 in 1863, 8,559 in 1864, 8,710 in 
1865, and 9,277 in 1866. 

3. In proof of the great part played by consumption in bring- 
ing about fluctuations in prison mortality, I will refer to a paper on 
the rate of mortality among convicts,* in which the deaths in all 
the convict prisons are given for the five years 1857 to 1861. In 
that paper it is shown that the deaths from pulmonary consumption 
among male prisoners, which were 27 in 1857 and again in 1859, 
rose in 1858 to 51, or nearly the double of the previous year. The 
exact value of this fact, as bearmg on the present inquiry, will be 
best seen from the annexed tabular statement :— 












1857. 1858. 
eee eee Peer’ tt evr Per- 
| 
Males | sates | centage 
Males. | Females. and Males. | Females. and Increase. 





Females. 















































Poses by consump- an 10 61 
TOUT ea ctcscscesvesesece 
Pardons on ground 
(ani | ileal 4 3 7 
PP OUALN essai code 28 13 68 
Deaths by other dis- 
BARES css dscaiesltunsavind ae 8 oe 
Pardons on ground 9 1 9 
NG RRO tani sasivat 
ODA sucniacasic 38 9 73 : 
Grand total ....| 66 16 82 109 22 141 i 


* “On some Results of a Recent Census of the Population of the Convict 
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From these figures we learn that pulmonary consumption is a 
disease which prevails to a remarkable extent among our convicts— 
to such an extent as to account for 44 to 48 per cent. of all the 
deaths—that the number of its victims may be increased nearly 
twofold from one year to another, and that, when compared with 
other causes of death, it is subject to a much more considerable 
fluctuation, as measured by the numbers 85 or 89, compared with 
the figures 61 or 59. 

Though these figures relate primarily to the convict prisons 
taken collectively, they doubtless admit of application to the prisons 
of London, and when taken with the preceding statement, and the 
facts established in the body of this paper, render it in the highest 
degree probable that the curious increase of deaths in prisons in 
1864, and the high mortality of the two years following, is due in 
great part to consumption, hastened in its attack, and rendered 
speedily fatal by the exceptional severity of the season in the years 
under consideration. 

If such an increase of deaths by consumption may take place in 
our London prisons, where their inmates are so largely protected 
from the weather, it is easy to understand how at public works, 
where a considerable exposure to the weather is unavoidable, con- 
sumption and diseases of the lungs may come to prevail to an 
extent to alarm the authorities, and, in the absence of such infor- 
mation as this paper contains, to lead even medical men to attribute 
the result to the last change, dietetic or otherwise, which may 
happen to have been made. We have only to suppose this partial 
and inaccurate view of the case to be submitted to an English jury, 
and a verdict to be returned in accordance with the evidence, to be 
able to forecast the consequences. The opinion of the jury, though 
utterly valueless in a question of medical science, carries with it 
such undue weight, that no expense will be spared by the autho- 
rities to carry its recommendations into effect; and thus it is that 
the money of the public is wasted, and the public burdens unneces- 
sarily increased. Let me, by way of conclusion, insist on the great 
value of those statistical records and researches which, when rightly 
used, minister not less to State efficiency and economy than to 
truth. 


«« Prisons in England; and especially on the Rate of Mortality at present Prevail- 
“ing among Convicts.” By W. A. Guy, M.B., Medical Superintendent of Mill- 
bank Prison.—* Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of 
** Social Science, 1862,” p. 561. 
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Note on the Rate of Mortality at St. Thomas’s Hospital during the 
last Nine Years. 


By Tuomas B. Psacock, M.D., Physician to the Hospital, &c. 


In the year 1862, in consequence of the site of the old hospital 
being required for railway purposes, the establishment was removed 
to the present temporary building at Newington. At present the 
accommodation is much more limited than in the old hospital, so 
that the number of patients under treatment since the removal has 
been much less than before, and the rate of mortality in the cases 
under treatment has considerably increased. The annexed table 
shows the number of patients discharged, died, and under treat- 
ment, during two periods of four years each—the first terminating 
on the 3lst of December, 1861, the second at the same date of 1866 
—the year 1862 being excluded from calculation, as being that in 
which the removal took place. From this table it will be seen, that, 
while the patients under treatment amounted during the first period 
to a total of 16,258 (or to an annual average of 4,064), and the 
mean number resident to 437; in the second period the number of 
patients was only 7,600 (or a yearly average of 1,900), and the 
number resident was reduced to 189. It will further be seen that 
the rate of mortality was very considerably higher among the 
smaller number of patients of the second period than in the larger 
number of the first period. Thus, during the first period the total 
number of deaths amounted to 1,433, and the rate of mortality was 
consequently 8°81 per cent.; while, in the second period, the deaths 
were 850, and the rate of mortality 11°18 per cent.—a difference 
of not less than 2°37 per cent. Nor can this change be regarded 
as a mere temporary or accidental variation, for the rate was. 
uniformly lower in each year of the first period, and higher in 
each year of the second period, ranging in the former from 8°18 
to 9'7 per cent., and in the latter from 10°25 to 13°1 per cent. 
I proceed to inquire to what cause this increased rate is to be 
ascribed. 

1. It has been shown by Dr. Guy and other statisticians, that 
the rate of mortality is usually greater in medical than in surgical 
cases; and thus that the rate will vary in different hospitals 
according to the variation in the proportions of the several classes 
of cases which they contain. It will, however, be found from the 
table that there is only a slight difference between the proportion of 
the medical and surgical cases under treatment during the two 
periods; thus, in the first the medical cases constituted 48°7 per 
cent., and the surgical 51°2; while in the same period the numbers 
were respectively 45°6 and 54°3; the slight difference which existed 
tending rather, according to the ordinary rule, to the reduction of 
the rate in the second period. 

2. It hasalso been shown that the rate of mortality is ordinarily 
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less in females than in males; and, consequently, that the propor- 
tion of the sexes will affect the rates in hospitals. The rate at 
St. Thomas’s cannot, however, have been much affected by this 
cause in the periods compared, for the proportion of the sexes is 
nearly identical. In the first period it will be observed that 59°6 
per cent. were males and 40°3 per cent. females; while in the second 
period the numbers were 59°4 and 40°5 respectively. 

3. The ages of the patients under treatment might also affect 
the rate of mortality, the rate bemg higher according as the mean 
age is higher. How far this cause may have been influential in 
modifying the rates of the two periods I am unable to say with 
certainty ; for a complete comparison could only be instituted after 
an enumeration of the ages of the patients under treatment in both 
periods; but there is no reason to suppose that in this respect the 
two sets of cases differed materially. 

4, The period of residence of the patients i in the hospital might 
also affect the rate of mortality; for if two hospitals, or the same 
hospital at two different periods, admitted equal numbers of fatal 
diseases, such as consumption or malignant diseases, and one 
hospital, or the same hospital, at one period retained the patients 
for a longer period than the other, or at another period, the number 
of such cases dying in the wards would necessarily be greater. It 
does not, however, appear that this cause was influential in modify- 
ing the rates of mortality at St. Thomas’s, the duration of residence 
of the two sets of cases being nearly the same; thus, in the first 
period the patients were retained on an average 39°2 days, and in 
the second 36°3 days. 

5. It may further be supposed that some unfavourable alteration 
may have taken place in the management of the hospital at the time 
of the removal, or that the sanitary state of the temporary building 
may be less satisfactory than was that of the old hospital. There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that this 1s the case. The staff of 
the hospital remains nearly the same as it was when the patients , 
were fewer in number, and the patients might therefore be supposed 
to receive greater care and attention in the new hospital. The 
temporary building is also better placed than the old hospital. It 
is situated in amuch less crowded neighbourhood, and is surrounded 
by a garden of fully fourteen acres in extent. The wards are large 
and high, and the amount of space is ample, being in the accident- 
ward not less than 1,500 cubic feet, and in the other two wards 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet. The whole space occupied by the 
old hospital did not exceed four acres. The wards in the more 
ancient parts of the building had only a cubic space of 500 to 800 or 
1,100 feet, and in the new building of 1,600 feet, and the neighbour- 
hood was much crowded. It is true that the under drainage of the 
present site is defective, and the ground is consequently damp and 
cold; and the hospital has been by no means free from erysipelas, 
hospital sore, and other diseases resulting from impure air, but such 
diseases occurred also in the old hospital, and the rate of ‘mortality 
has probably not been materially increased by this cause. 

6. It does not, therefore, appear that any of the circumstances 
named are sufficient to explain the increase in the rate of mortality 
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of the hospital since its removal; and the only causes to which the 
change can be assigned are the increased severity of the cases under 
treatment, the smaller proportion of trivial cases received, and the 
exclusion of certain classes of cases of which the rate of mortality is 
~ low. . 

On referring to the table, it will be seen that the rates varied in 
each class of cases, medical and surgical, and in the two sexes; and 
(as might naturally be supposed) these variations are most marked 
in the second or smaller series of cases, the increase in the rate 
being considerable in all the classes. Thus, the mortality among 
the medical cases was in the first period 12°52, in the second 14°42. 
In the surgical cases, in the first period, the rate was 5°28, in the 
second 8°46. In males, the rate in the first period was 9°53, in the 
second 10°89. In females, in the first period 7°75, in the second 
11°6. This general increase certainly pomts to increased severity 
in the cases treated, and is in accordance with personal observation 
of the practice of the hospital before and since the removal. The 
old hospital had accommodation for 500 patients, and was in close 
proximity to another hospital admitting a similar or larger number, 
and it received many persons from distant localities, causes all of 
which tended to lessen the number of cases of acute and severe 
disease, and to increase the proportion of chronic and trivial cases 
admitted into the hospital. In the temporary hospital there are 
only accommodation for 213 patients; it is situated upwards of a 
mile and a-half from any other hospital, and it receives its supply 
of patients chiefly from the adjacent parts of the town, and thus the 
cases admitted are generally of a more acute and serious character. 
At present also venereal and other cases, of which the rate of 
mortality is almost nil, are not received into the hospital, though a 
considerable number of such cases were admitted into the old 
hospital ; and this, doubtless is a chief cause of the increased rate of 
mortality in surgical cases, and especially among females, which is 
very noticeable in the table. The proportion of venereal cases 
admitted was much larger in the old hospital in females than in 
males. 

These considerations all tend to confirm the inference that the 
higher rate of mortality which has obtained at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital of late years is due to the greater severity of the cases 
admitted, and they are in accordance with the conclusion arrived at 
by Dr. Guy, that “within the limits of the same capital city, the 
“mortality of hospitals is mainly due to causes which determine 
“the nature and severity of the cases admitted within their walls,” 
and still further illustrate his remarks on the caution which should 
be exercised in drawing inferences as to the efficiency of different 
hospitals from the rates of mortality which may obtain in them 
either generally or during particular periods. 
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St. Toomas’s Hostirau:—Summary of Patients Discharged, Died, and 
Under Treatment in Two Periods of Four Years each, the first ending 
dlst December, 1861, the second 31st December, 1866. 











First Period. Second Period. 
Patients under treatment............ 16,285 7,600 
BC RULIG St alps yatbots oncaoqiueoriciceediins 1,433 850 
Mortality per cent.  ....s...esesee- 8°81 11°18 
DE BLOB. soaresecsesshasatenelaast deaaetegaes davis 9,704 4,516 
DO GHUIAB cacy, Sisnendadoanysniseeeente gnats 924 492 
Mortality per cent. ........0000- 9°53 10°89 
PCHIAGS . ccuxscteceadtonnmagen en ware 6,554 3,084 
DDEAUBS, tissssnoveratoreo i tiathenitc 509 358 
Mortality per cent. oo... 7°75 11°6 
Proportion of males .............s008 59°6 59°4 
is POMAGLES. -shasssacsengas: 40°3 40°5 
Medical ast 5ctiasavsncwnsdteneae 7,928 3,467 
Diemeias 2c aeesher nthe 993 500 
Mortality per cent.  ccsccocsoee: 12°52 14°42 
Suis teal Oana We cities sdeaccicrecctees 8,330 4,133 
Desthact.<...2 Stoner denevncs 440 350 
Mortality per cent. oc... 5°28 8°46 
Proportion of medical caseg........ 48°7 45°6 
o- BUTRICAL Lays...0n 512 54°3 
Mean numbers resident _........... 437 189 
» period of residence (days) 39°2 36°3 
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~Ceytrat Sraristica, Commission of AusTrt4; ANALYSIS of Report 
for 1866. By W. Tuomas Newmarcu, Associate of King’s 
College, London, and A.A., Oxon. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, Tuesday, 18th June, 1867 5 


Tue Central Statistical Commission at Vienna is composed of 
twenty members, appointed to it officially from among the secre- 
taries and heads of the Governmental departments, and is presided 
over by M. von Glauz, a counsellor in the Ministry of State. 

The Commission holds monthly meetings, at which communica- 
tions are read by the members, and reports presented by the select 
committees named by the Commission to investigate particular 
subjects ; in fact, the Commission would seem to combine the 
functions of the Statistical Society and the Statistical Department 
of the Board of Trade. 

The Commission publishes an annual report, and the issue for 
1866 contains much valuable information. 

Among the subjects of the thirty-nine memoirs and papers con- 
tained in the report, the following are of the greatest general 
interest. 

The reports of the Select Committees named to prepare—A 
Population Table (to be based on the Census of 1861) ;—to prepare 
A Statistical Handbook ;—to prepare a set of Questions to be filled 
up by the Secretaries of Legation and by Consuls, concerning the 
Commerce of the different countries where they reside, in the same 
manner as the Reports made by the Secretaries of the English 
Legations, and presented annually to Parliament ;—to consider 
Criminal Statistics, Railway Statistics, and the Statistics of Lunatic 
Asylums. 

The reports on the above-mentioned subjects are very similar to 
the reports on the same subjects in this country. 

Among the papers read before the Commission are three of 
great interest and value to which a fuller notice may here be 
riven, VIZ. :— 

(a) A Statement of the Comparative Consumption of Articles 
of Food in Vienna, by Dr. Ficker. 

(b) Statistics of Marriages, Births, and Deaths from 1851 to 
1864, together with the prices of Wheat and Rye, by M. Schimmer, 
of the Bureau of Administrative Statistics. 

VOL. XXX. PART Il. Y 
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(c) Statistics of the Losses of the Austrian Army in the 
Campaign against Prussia in 1866, communicated from the Ministry 
of War. 

The information afforded by the first-named paper (a) is com- 
prised in the following table :— 


(A.)—Consumption of Food, &c., in Vienna, per Head of Population. 








Article, Amount. 1850. 1857. 1864. 
WOOT areerada tna saisabiere seas Quarts 18°3 19°3 21°8 
As (ECs RAE rece ee ne 76 6°6 61 
RPT o. ini Recotenr tei. lbs. 120°6 120°6 1151 
Flour and bread............ # 266°5 281°4 255°0 
RCC 8 Es cdi nah Bosrauss iy 31 353 30 
PS RUBBE 5s cesesinacounsarandts ie 6°3 6°8 7 
fi), RELY Oe Mme Oe AREA SR (lh 53 13°2 14°7 12°8 
Digi yh rich» dacedacts No. 99°4 g8"0 81°6 
PPAR BUG saps ses nec lbs. 35°6 ES 48°7 
BivGWOOE hieii.s elas. Cubic feet 57°2 PS ie 38°4 
EN TEe Ser eate 3 Sante ae fe lbs. 191°9 a52°9 476°4 





It will be seen that the greatest increase has taken place in the 
consumption of coal and the greatest decrease in that of firewood, 
showing how even in Vienna coal is supplanting wood as the fuel 
for household use. 

The nearest coal mines to Vienna are at Wollfsegg, near 
Gmunden, on the Western Railway, and at Leoben, near Bruck, 
in Styria, on the Southern Railway; Wollfsegg is about 100 miles 
and Leoben 120 miles from Vienna. The quality of the coal at 
Leoben is, however, much superior to that at Wollfsegg. Both are 
lienites. 

Next with regard to Mr. Schimmer’s paper on the Statistics of 
Marriages, Births, and Deaths. 

His tables commence with the year 1851, which was the first 
year in which statistics were available from the whole of the 
empire. 

The prices of wheat and rye are given in the table in metzen, 
which is equal to 13°6 gallons, so that 5 metzen make a quarter as 
nearly as possible; the prices have, consequently, been multiplied 
by 5, and the florins converted into shillings, at an exchange 
of 2s., so that the prices in the tables which follow are in the same 
form as those used in this country, viz., in shillings sterling per 
quarter. 

The first table contains the total number of Marriages in each of 
the fourteen years, 1851 to 1864, together with columns showing 
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the number of these marriages which were first and second mar- 
riages respectively, and the prices of wheat and rye. 

It is remarkable that the marriages follow the prices of the 
chief articles of food almost more accurately than they do in this 
country, and are consequently least in number in 1855, when wheat 
was at the highest, namely, 60s. 4d. per quarter. In that year it is 
curious to observe that the diminution caused by the high price of 
food took place in first and not in second marriages, the number of 
which is, in fact, 2,000 above the average of the fourteen years. 


(B.)\—Marriages in each Year from 1851 to 1864, together with the Prices 
of Wheat and hye. 


















































Year. foe : manag SG a Price of Wheat Price of Rye. 
Marriages. | Single Persons. Widowers. 

No. No. No. Per quarter. Per quarter. 
s. d. s. d. 
W351 .....:. 316,236 222,468 93,075 33 10 24. 8 
esate 297,787 216,768 . 81,019 38 6 31 = 
ae ae 263,627 188,045 75,082 45 6 33 "LO 
iy 241,799 162,789 79,010 58 1 43 8 
GED ccheves, 228,515 146,387 82,128 60 4 44. 3 
US5G ..3..0: 295,970 199,399 96,661 54 8 30° 3 
(gee 281,643 200,768 80,875 44, 3 28 - 
SOO, cake cs: 280,558 200,205 80,353 43 2 26 2 
"OO deve | 242371 169,828 72,543 45 2 29 8 
a 289,119 210,984 78,135 43 9 20.8 
LSGL. vccci8.: 286,244 210,229 76,017 44 2 oe 
"GO! Sean. 304,188 Ren 22% 78,967 44 6 ane: 
16S piss: 296,951 218,861 78,090 42 6 31 14 
"OS gre. 285,628 212,525 73,103 37 6 25 = 
Arm. 279,329 | 198,934 4 cerns | 


80,397 | 45 








A decrease occurred in 1855, which had for its cause the cholera, 
and another decrease took place in 1859, which was caused by the 
Italian war. 

The great increase in 1856 was partly caused by the cessation 
of the Cholera, and partly by the Concordat concluded with 
the Pope, by which people who had been living together were 
compelled to marry to escape certain legal and ecclesiastical 
consequences. 

The next Table (C) contains the Marriages in each month, with 
the respective proportion which each particular month bears to the 
annual total. 

The marriages are classified among the civil and the military 
population and the inhabitants of the great towns, Vienna, Pesth 
and Prague. 

¥ 2 
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(C.)\—Austrian Empire: Marriages according to Months, 1851-64. 
































Civil Population. Military Population. Population of Great Towns. 
ve Dail Dail 5 Dail 

a ery Pes Pro- ei home Pro- hg Toecnae Pro- 

14 Years.| he portion. | j9¢4, cl portion. | i964. ae portion. 

No. No. Perent.{ No. No. Per cnt.| No. No. Per cnt. 
Jan. ° ..../ 85,797 | 1,155 | 12°6. $1,274 |- 411 11°5 | 5,710} 184 6°9 
Feb. ....| 55,591 | 1,985 | 21°6 [1,836 | 286 8'o f12,419| 444, 16°7 
March | 7,219 | 233 2°5 | 321 | 184 2°9 | 1,961 63 2°4 
April ....} 10,725 857 Beg 765"1- 265 4°2 | 4,3867| 146 gon 
May ... | 22,091 718 9°72) PL OAG 328 9°2 | 9,3819| 301 Ei 3 
June ... | 16,327 545 5°9 909 303 8°5 | 6,021) 201 a6 
July ws) £2,581 406 4°4 757 244, 6°38 | 5,624] 181 6°8 
Aug. ... | 11,760 379 ney 808 | 259 7°3 1.7,155| 231 8°7 
Sept. ....| 13,459 449 4°9 944, 315 8°8 | 6,203] 207 97°3 
Oct. ....| 22,451 724 7°9 934 301 8°4 | 7,840] 253 9°5 
Nov. ....| 64,440 | 2,148 | 23°3 |2,173 724 20°3 }12,945| 431 L622 
Dec 3,499 113 1°32 124 40 14 489 16 0°6 








The two remarkable diminutions in March and December arise 
from marriages being forbidden by the Roman Catholic Church 
during Lent and Advent. The greatest number of marriages take 
place previous to Advent, and during the Carnival previous to 
Lent. 

The next Table (D) shows the Births and Deaths in each year 
from 1851 to 1864, together with the excess of births over deaths, 
and also the mortality between birth and 5 years’ old. 

The births show an excess in every year except 1855, when the 
Cholera prevailed. In that year the deaths exceeded the births by 
284,910, in fact by about as many as the births should have ex- 
ceeded the deaths; the population was, therefore, thrown back two 
years. 

A partial recovery took place in 1856-57, for the weaker 
members of the population having been carried off by the epidemic, 
those who remained behind were strong enough to outlive ordinary 
causes of mortality during the two following years. 
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(D.)\—Austrian Empire: Births and Deaths, 1851-64. 

















Excess Died 
Year. Births. of Births over Under 5 Years Deaths. 

Deaths. Old. 

No. No. No. 
6S... 1,289,336 325,330 £08,294 964,006 
5 eae wee 1,302,240 314,147 469,982 988,093 
AVE Esiscase ct 1,279,226 183,107 514,161 1 096,119 
5 erred a 1,208,853 130,965 514,673 1 177,888 
POOH cb coteae 1,151,039 284,910 545,477 1,435,949 
ike ee a 1,245,330 243,262 456,494 1,002,068 
oy] Sees Rea 1,373,988 426,171 474,400 947,817 
(ir. eee | 1,864,905 328,757 520,093 1,036,148 
5 Sees 1,413,983 409,688 525,949 1,004,295 
pea Oh yet 3 1,342,992 | 356,064 494,613 986,928 
Le [6 I eae 1,334,727 286,711 £30,996 1,048,016 
ES Tee ane 1,358,116 314,713 524,436 1,043,403 
4. 3 aaron 1,417,927 352,553 559,160 1,065,374 
=| 2 ee 1,426,906 325,640 550,620 1,101,266 
Average ....... 1322, 112 264,443 513,668 1,057,669 





If the cholera year 1855 be excluded in taking the average, the 
figures would be 1,028,571 Deaths instead of 1,057,669. Next to 
1855 the greatest mortality occurred in 1863 and 1864, the years of 
scarcity, in 1863 indeed of famine in Hungary; but it is to be 
observed that in these years the highest comparative mortality was 
among young children. The deaths among children were 37,000 
above the average, at a time when the total deaths are not very 
greatly in excess. On the contrary, in 1855, when the Cholera 
prevailed, the excessive mortality was among adults, although it 
affected the children to some extent also. 

The subjoined Table (4) contains the deaths according to 
months, the population being classified as before :— 


(E.)\—Austrian Empire: Deaths according to Months. 





Civil Population. Military Population. In the Great Towns. 


; Daily 1851 Daily Dail 
Month. Hegel Average | Pro- in Average | Pro- eat Dioner Pro- 


€ i of : 0 f oe 
14 Years. Month. portion. | 1664. Month. poral Vea: Month. portion. 








° 








Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 

to"o 47,595 | 245 4°47 12,859 92 8°3 

10'0 {8,003 | 286 g°o 42,730 98 8°9 
9°8 49,407 303 9°5 13,230 104 


Jan. ..../109,085 | 
Feb. ....| 98,267 
March {106,252 


3,519 
3,510 
3,427 | 








9°4 
April ....| 93,405} 8,113 | 8-9 19,764 | 825 | 1073 [3,196 | 107 | 9°8 
May ....| 84,286] 2,717 | 7:7 19,757 | 315 | 9°8 13,222} 104 | 9-4 
June ....| 72,504| 2,417 | 6-9 |8,197 | 273 | 8-6 |2,983| 99 | 8-9 
July ....| 74,530] 2,404 | 6-8 18,634] 279 | 8-8 2,760] 89 | 81 
Aug. ....| 86,503] 2,790 | ¥4°9 18,304] 268 | 84 ]2,780] 90 | 8-1 
Sept. ....| 82,194] 2,740 | 7°8 16,359] 212 | 6.6 |2,350| 78 | 40 
Oct. ....| 80,402] 2,594 | 7-4 15,548] 179 | 26 12,412} 78 | 4:0 
Nov. ....| 88,109] 2,937 | 84 ]7,469| 249 | 7:8 |2,417] 81 | 4-3 
Dec. ....| 91,106] 2,939 | 8-4 ]7,841 | 253 | 7-9 |2,660| 86 | 7-8 
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The comparative mortality in the army and in the Great Towns 
is as nearly as possible the same. 

The highest mortality in these two classes occurs in April, 
which in the army is explained by the new recruits joining at that 
time, and in the towns by the excessive fatality of consumption, 
which is much higher among the urban than the rural population. 

The highest mortality among the Civil population occurs in 
winter, and is explained by their being badly housed and over- 
crowded. The mortality in the army and in the great towns is not 
excessive in winter, on account of the better protection which they 
have from the elements. 

The mortality decreases during the summer months in each case. 

The lowest mortality shown is that among the military in Sep- 
tember and October, or during the time when they are exercised 
much in the open air. 

The following Table (F) contains the Births according to 
months, the population being classified as before :— 


(F.)\—Austrian Empire: Births, 1851-64. 





























Civil Population. Military Population. In the Great Towns. 
Month. | Aver: Daily Daily Aver Daily 
ig Average | Pro- Average | Pro- a - : : Average | Pro- 
of ti of fi of i 
14 Years.| Month. portion. Month, [Portion years. | youth, | Portion. 
Per ent. Per cnt. 


13,252 | 105 | 8-4 
3,152 | 112 | 9:0 
3,424 | 110 | 8-8 


dan. ... (134,431 | 4,336 | 8°9 
Feb. ....{123,715 | 4,418 9°1 
March |131,570| 4,244 8°8 


April ..../122,678 | 4,089 8°4 3,255 108 8°47 
May ....|122,248 | 3,943 | 8:2 3,859 | 105 8°4 
June ....{114,768 | 3,826 | 7*9 3.110 | 104 | 8-4 
July ....{120,758 | 3,895 8°0 3.077 tr ~. O9 7°9 
Aug. ....|120,558 | 3,889 8°0 3,068 99 79 
Sept. ..../120,193 | 4,006 8°3 3,031 101 81 
Oct. ....|123,288 | 3,977 3°32 3,075 99 7°9 
Nov. ....[121,113 | 4,037 | 8-3 S117'| B04 | 84 
Dec. ....|118,249 | 3,814 7°9 3,158 102 8°I 





The highest birth-rate is shown in January and February, and 
the lowest in October. The cause of this can be referred to the 
season of the year by reckoning back nine months in order to 
arrive at the date of the conceptions, when it will be found that the 
most conceptions take place in summer, 7.e., in May and June, and 
the fewest in February, when the cold is the greatest and has 
lasted the longest. 

The last Table (G) shows the comparative numbers of the Legi- 
timate and Illegitimate births, also arranged according to months. 
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The percentage of illegitimate births throughout the empire is 
9°5, but of these by far the greatest number occur in the large 
towns, for in Vienna the proportion is 50°0, in Prague 47°6, and in 
_ Pesth 35°5 per cent. of the total number of births in those cities 
respectively. 


(G.)—Austrian Empire: Legitimate and Illegitimate Births, 1851-64. 














Births. 
Mia. les Legitimate. Hlegitimate. 
Average Daily : Average Daily , 
ob 14: Mears pees us Proportion. aaa Sewe pe Proportion 

fad ele Per cnt. Per ent 
Jan... | 106,162 3,420 8°8 12,756 412 953 
LOS | eee 100,753 3,598 9°2 11,957 427 9°7 
March ........ 105,849 3,414 8°38 12,390 400 9°0 
DTUE sysp-3h 96,861 3,229 8°3 11,418 380 8°6 
LE eee 95,180 3,070 429 11,531 372 8°4 
PUN. cceccass 90,177 3,006 ve 10,562 352 8°0 
i en 95,823 3,091 79 10,494 339 a 
Aug. 99,596 3,213 Sez 10,139 327 7°4 
Rept.’ Wastes 100,277 3,343 8°6 10,366 345 7°8 
aaa 102,070 | 3,292 84 10,533 340 ay 
Nig See 97,771 3,259 8°4 10,924 364 8°2 
Dec 93,673 3,022 7°8 11,335 365 8°2 





The highest birth-rate is the same in both cases as in the 
general table, and takes place in January and February. 

The concluding paper is the one communicated by the Ministry 
of War, and containing the statistics of the losses incurred in the 
war with Prussia in 1866. 

The combatant strength of the army employed against Prussia 
was 10,932 officers, and 396,291 men; together 407,223. 

The total of the Austrian army for the year 1866 was 19,538 
officers and 627,098 men; together 646,636. 


(H.)—Combatant Strength of Austrian Army, 1866. 

















Kind of Troops. Officers. Men. Total. 

MIU Y anise ceases tice Qyastsortsoaedsteseees! 6,686 249,243 255,929 
ages es. A at Salsc  ca : 1,118 42,871 43,989 
Border infantry .........sc.0.cseoede00- 480 16,794 17,274 
Flop vey CAVA y — x05. deckscensesoresunperdd- 312 7,008 7,320 
Light ak h Whinee date utexaseef0 883 19,807 20,690 
RM OLY crdich cereal tay yuiss eevee seviots: B33 22,245 22,758 
PLOSPUAl CORPS seca csacococcoetenssosae: 50 2,380 2,430 
FLD PINCOUG:...ccsseavnencaverovesnevemnvinsives 334 11,458 11,792" 
PEWAGALY, CAIN on cctevdcernseovossantensens’: 556 24,485 25,041 

GD OUEL ® secethececsoeitess: 10,932 396,291 407,223 
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The number of killed, wounded, and missing of each of the 
above description of troops is contained in the annexed table. 


(I.)—Austrian Army, 1866: Killed, Wounded and Missing. 





Officers. Men. Total. 





Kind of Troops. cpeieniinn: nei pehb Novia ic BA! at teenie igneenane gece (0s * 
Killed. | Wounded.) Missing} Killed. | Wounded.} Missing | Killed. | Wounded.) Missing. 



































Trfanitryo..:-<eie: 428 | 1,138 | 852 | 7,997] 21,545 |32,710] 8,425 | 22,683 | 33,062 
Rises” i. oiiceroands: 102 192 49 | 1,538] 3,987 | 6,231}1,640 | 4,179 | 6,280 
Tyrolese rifles...) 14 22 1 104 AL? 163} 118 434 164 
Border infantry 4 22 2 68 | 328 191 72 350 193 
Cuirasiers ........ 10 33 23 148 205 890} 158 2,38 913 
Dragoons............ 2 6 — 26 68 65 28 74 65 
EE WBBAPS n.d sinc... 3 27 22 127 181 495} 130 208 517 
Lancers. ........... 7 a4 10 105 202 | L013] 112 223 | 1,023 
Artillery ....6.. 17 44 20 292) 868 | 1,331] 309 giz | 1,351 
Hospital corps | — 1 1 3 71 i 4 72 
Engineers ........ ~~ — 1 — 3 24) — 3 25 
Military train..| — — 2 1 3 80 1 3 82 

ze re 587 |1,505 | 483 10,407] 27,865 |43,264 [10,994 | 29,310 | 43,747 





The table below contains the number per 1,000 of the fighting 
strength of each of the different kinds of troops who were killed, 
wounded, or missing :— 


(K.)—Austrian Army, 1866, Proportion per 1,000 of Casualties. 





Officers. Men. Total. 


Kind of Troops. 
Wounded.| Missing. 





Killed. | Wounded.| Missing} Killed. | Wounded.| Missing} Killed. 


———— |) | —— ——————— | 





ee 





—-- 


POIROT sccasesasss. 64°0 | 170°2 
FRU, Grisiensacysvses: 103°8 | 191°4 
Border infantry | 83} 45°8 


86°4 | 181°2} 32°9 88°6 | 129°2 
102°6 | 149°1] 40°0 | 104'9 | 146°5 
19°6) | LL4 42 2,0° 3 11°2 


Heavy cavalry..... 32°1 | 105°8 29°2 | 12ZO R26 32°65 1267 


Ligyt. tosh ole |. Oise 22°8 | 79°41 13°0 24°4. | ~F6°0 
Artillery hid, BOL SE's 39°0 | 59°8] 13°6 40°t. |)  59°4 
Hospital corps | — = 13 0°4 12.) 29°6 


29°8 
0°3 21], — 0°3 21 
Ord S34. 01 o'l 3°3 


4o°2, | 109°2] 27°0 | 42°06 | 107°4 


Engineers ........ _— — 
Military train...) — — 




















53°7 | 037.7 
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The next and last table contains a list of the losses at the battle 
of Lissa (July, 1866) on board each ship :— 


(L.)—Casualties at the Naval Battle of Lissa, July, 1866. 





Officers. Men. Total. 











Killed. | Wounded. | Missing.J Killed. | Wounded. | Killed. | Wounded. | Missing. 


_—————$—_—$ ——— |F ——— | | 


1 eo ee —_— — — 11 16 ahah 16 — 


Iron-clads— 
Ferdinand Max ....| — 
Prince Kugen........ — 
IDEHENO Se) :ss..!; i 
Salamander _........ — 
Don Vuan & .k....::..- — 


Kaiser Max _........ 


WOR ATOUH 
WH ODED 
as we 


Poe 


Sailing Liners— 
LGC) a arn ieee 1 5 
PN OVALE. « cacicccseess = 1 2 


i 


ww 
ide) 
op) 
Or 
es) 
rl 


Screw Frigates— 
Schwarzenburg ...| — ib — 
LR EY eee — — — 


bo TH 
bo <7 bo 
| 


Paddle Steamer— 
Bibzabeth | ..6.c4...2 — — — —— 5 —_— 5 — 


a | | | | 





The foregoing papers and tables have been selected from among 
a large amount of valuable statistics which have been brought 
together by the various members of the Central Statistical Com- 
mission with no little labour, and for which the members of the 
Commission deserve the consideration of statists in all countries. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to find evidence of so much real 
progress in statistical organisation in Austria. There is scarcely a 
country in Europe in which the immediate and direct value of 
accurate statistical data will be greater; and looking at the manner 
in which the Central Commission has hitherto conducted its pro- 
ceedings, we are justified in expecting from its example and influ- 
ence the best results. 
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I.— Statistics of the Clearing House. 
Tue Hditor has been favoured by Sir John Lubbock with the 


following communication, accompanied by the interesting return 


printed below it :— 
“ Lombard Street, 
“7th June, 1867. 

“ Sir,—The committee of bankers having determined to ascer- 
tain and publish the total daily amount passing through the 
Clearing House, I have the pleasure of forwarding you the first 
series of these statistics. 

‘“*'We have determined to commence the week on Thursday, in 
order that the publication may coincide with that of the Bank of 
England balance sheet; but to make the statistics for the month 
complete, I have added the amount for Wednesday, the Ist May, 
namely, 8,006,000/. 

“‘ It would, of course, be very interesting if the amount of bills 
could be distinguished from that of cheques. This is at present 
impracticable; but the amount on the 4th of each month, which is 
the principal day for the settlement of inland bills, will be a guide 
to the relative activity of our inland trade, while the totals on the 
Stock Hxchange settling days will be an indication of the increase 
or decrease of business on that market. 

“It is hardly necessary for me to observe that the Clearing 
House returns do not give the whole of the transactions passing 
through the London banks, 

“If the accompanying figures are compared with those of the 
year 1839 (see Journal of the Statistical Society for 1856), the same 
remarkable progress will be observed as that shown by the Board 
of Trade returns. 

“The average amounts for each day of the week in 1839 were— 





Average of each Day 




















Average of of the Week, 
each Day of the Omitting the 4th of each 
Week. and Settling Days. 
£ £ 
UU huredaya csinwseveves: 2,725,000 2,367,400 
EO RUOBYa15 cose sects conets: 3,098,800 2,912,900 
Saturday Leecesceseesves: 3,621,700 35575,000 
Monday teeeveeeeeeeeers 2,927,700 2,653,200 
Tuesday eeeceeecvwegees 3,292,600 351235200 
Wednesday........... 2,734,400 25145700 





; 18,400,200 17,146,400 
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“We have not yet sufficient data for a corresponding calcu- 
lation; but the average of the five subjoined weeks is nearly 
60,000,000/., showing an excess of more than 40,000,000l. 
| “Our export trade for last year was 188,g00,000l., against 
53,200,000/. for 1839 (see the Hconomist, 11th May, 1867), and is, 
therefore, three and a-half times as large as it was then. The 
Clearing House returns coincide very closely with this, as they 
show an increase of three and a-quarter times, and it must be 
remembered that business is far from active at present. It is very 
probable, therefore, that before long the Clearing House returns 
ae found to tally even more closely with those of the Board of 
rade. 

‘““ I may add that the largest amount which passed through the 
Clearing House in any one day in 1839 was 6,209,900l., and the 
smallest was 1,529,700l. 

‘“‘T am, Sir, your ob. serv. 
“ JoHn LUBBOCK, 
‘“‘ Hon. Sec. London Bankers.” 

<P sPardy, Hsq.,id. 8. J.” 


Return of the Daily Amounts Passing through the Bankers’ Clearing House 
during the Five Weeks ended with 5th June, 1867. 


£ £ 
Wednesday; ‘Let May i..ci.ccccestetiasoss 8,006,000 
Ehossday, 2nd May is. ncsisdew dene. 98,767,000 
Friday, Sr it PE ioc ahecenees 10,188,000 
Saturday, 5 | SAM 0 RR OTB Pe 12,900,000 
Monday, Tile eRe een ee 7,302,000 
Tuesday, ie ek aR IA CN SO 8,647,000 
Wiediiesday,, Site s6h rerasitieg tidencuaaes 9,220,000 


Total for the week 57,024,000 


POs eeseroesooes 


Pinned ay. (AS May on, cs cscs cncgdencanes 9,554,000 
Friday, IN sues aad, ans Ria Mocs 9,453,000 
URC, TUE a ot eras a 9,321,000 
Monday,  (SSthy a0 Wiese aiean 8,301,000 
FECL ERNIE, irae oth sai uda ee 8,968,000 
Weodmesday, Dota sp scpassonsacasesgeneacars 18,177,000 
Total for the week ....s.evecevers —— 63,774,000 
Winuraday, “LOU: May. cc ccsces. cece oseexese 10,155,000 
Friday, FLW, Soak), Gauiuoer eecens sere 11,309,000 
Dattetay,, PSU 55 Wecgiolvagueceyentors 11,685,000 
EOMGAY ZOU 35 ccretescetttcecneet 7,580,000 
Tuesday, BE uggs ki careevevieseectarads 8,451,000 
Wrodiesday, 2200 5) s,s seiscoseroessenssess 8,288,000 


Total for the week wu... Sesesdes 


57,468,000 
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Return of the Daily Amounts Passing through the Bankers Clearing House 


—Contd. 
£& £& 

Thursday, 2o8d Mays. isaji dei 7,986,000 
Friday, BARD PAs CREM Vases te dR 9,112,000 
Matirdays: bth spe kbs). wcfesi.cobavetnses 9,653,000 
Moule ii war tinaeg:\.,.cdiSéuiss tensiaetd 8,293,000 
UCSERYS: ~ RZOUR. 3) ascizcesvedn ones 9,348,000 
Weediwesdayy 29th: 45°) waisecacantane 7,679,000 

Total for the weekt ..ecccsceresers —_ 52,071,000 
Thursday,» BOth May 5, cosssweosnnrecvess 7,793,000 
Friday, GEG res Utne, Maes 18,329,000 
Saturday, TSU WHO so. <welevak Meret ist 11,206,000 
Monday, Od Cerne Cees 9,281,000 
Tuesday, Gils STS Aten. cet 13,132,000 
Wrodnesdarys. OH i. 2.810. nccssavenea 8,639,000 

Total for the week wrccecceoree — 68,380,000 


II.—Defective Registration of Births and Deaths in England. 


THE annexed memorial from the Manchester Statistical Society 
was recently presented to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. Whether regarded socially, or 
from a merely statistical point of view, the questions raised by the 
memorialists are of grave and practical import. 


“ The Memorial of the Members of the Manchester Statistical Society. 


** Humbly showeth, 

“That your memorialists, being deeply impressed with the 
importance of securing a correct national registry of births and 
deaths, and having appointed a committee to investigate the 
subject, are strongly of opinion that the time has now arrived for 
further legislative action. 

“That sanitary legislation and scientific inquiries are based 
upon the Registrar-General’s returns, and although the heads of the 
department have worked with great zeal and diligence, it has been 
found that 17 per cent. of all recorded cases of deaths, the cause is 
absolutely uncertified, the total numbers so uncertified amounting 
to 85,000 annually. 

“That the mortuary record has no legal sanction, both the Court 
of Chancery and the Bank of England refuse to accept the death 
certificate as proof of death. 

‘“‘ That the law is defective in the following particulars :— 

“There is no compulsory power to obtain a scientific record of 
the cause of death, and there is no security under the provisions 
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of the Registration Act, against fraudulent statements and the 
concealment of crimes of violence. 

“ Still-born children are not registered, and the omission has 
notoriously facilitated the burial of children as still-born, who have 
been born alive. 

‘Infanticide has greatly increased, and the grave too often 
conceals the evidence of secret poisoning. In Norfolk it is known 
that twenty burials were effected under the sanction of the 
registrar, yet evidence subsequently procured led to the detection 
of poison in each case. 

‘“‘ There is no efficient check upon the district registrars, and it 
is only in gross cases of fraudulent returns that there is a probability 
of detection. In four instances the temptation of the shilling fee 
has led to extensive forgeries of names attached to fictitious deaths. 
The assistance derived from coroners in their reports to the 
registrar is not as perfect as it might be. 

“‘ Scientific medical assistance in coroner’s courts is only sought 
where there is suspicion of foul play, and in ordinary cases the 
cause of death returned by the coroner is necessarily inexact. In 
not a few instances, unsatisfactory returns are made in suspicious 
cases, over which the coroner has no control. 

“That in a Report by Dr. Buchanan, published by the Privy 
Council, it is stated, that in 1862, forty-five deaths occurred in 
St. Giles, in which there ought to have been a proper inquiry; in 
thirty-six there was no medical certificate, and in eleven no medical 
attendant. In two instances there was prima facie evidence of 
poisoning. In the deaths of twenty infants under a week old, there 
was no medical evidence at all. It is only right to add that 
Dr. Buchanan has year by year reported a considerable reduction 
of these defective returns. Dr. Lankester mentions a large number 
of cases where medical certificates have been given, and where 
registration and burial have been effected, which were highly 
unsatisfactory. In some cases certificates were given where the 
doctors had not seen the patients alive; and others again, where 
they had neither seen them alive or dead. He alludes to instances 
of sudden and violent deaths, without any notice being given to 
the coroner. 

“In some cases under the present law, extraordinary laxity 
prevails in obtaining certificates of deaths. In South Wales, it 
appears from a report furnished to the Privy Council, great con- 
fusion has prevailed in the registrar’s books. The following 
instances are amongst the most noteworthy :— 











Certified. Not Certified. 
At Aberaeron out of 500 notices... 333 167 
», Llanybether Pe ee 101 399 
», St. David’s s are 15 485 
», Pembroke zs mn 163 2.87 














612 | 1,338 
= Sn 
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“That your memorialists believe the appointment of duly 
qualified officers of health would assist the Registrar-General in 
obtaining correct mortuary returns, and at the same time benefit 
the country in various other ways. Your petitioners consider it 
desirable that some attempt at organisation should be made at once, 
but that it is desirable to delay the appointments generally, until 
special education has provided a class of skilled persons competent 
to undertake the duties. A liberal stipend, partly paid by the 
Treasury, would attract an accomplished staff, whose duties, in 
addition to inquiry into every death, with power to make post 
mortem examinations, and to report to the authorities, might include 
assistance to the coroner and a general sanitary supervision of his 
district. 

“That this would involve an inquiry into water supply, analyses 
of food, and the investigation of nuisances, and other agencies 
injurious to health. 

‘““ That the district of each officer should not be too extensive, 
and should follow union divisions. 

“‘ That the advantages resulting would be, an improved record of 
deaths ; security to the public that coroner’s inquests would be 
searching and scientific inquiries; a greater security against secret 
crimes, and a scientific attention to the sanitary requirements of 
each locality. 

“That the Sanitary Act passed last session is admirable in its 
intentions, but it will prove a dead letter if its administration rests 
with the present sanitary authorities. If the Act is to be efficient, 
the health officer must in every instance be the adviser, if not the 
public prosecutor, and he must be thoroughly independent in the 
performance of his duties. 

“That the necessity of these appointments seems undeniable to 
your memorialists, but the manner in which they should be made 
demands careful investigation. 

“That an inquiry into the deficiencies of the Registration Act, 
and into the best mode of appointing officers of health should, in 
the opinion of your memorialists, be undertaken by a Royal 
Commission, or by some similar authority. 

‘‘ Signed on behalf of the Society, 
* Davip CHapwick, President. 
“THOMAS BROWNING, » 
* Henry Carne Oats, \ Hon we 


III.--Zhe Insane Poor of Great Britain and Ireland. 


THESE statistics are reprinted from the Manchester Guardian of 
19th February, 1867; they complete the account for the United Kingdom, 
commenced at p. 158. 

3.—The Insane Poor of Ireland. 

“ A few weeks since a detailed statement was given in these columns of the 

number of the insane poor in England and Wales and in Scotland. We now 


\ 


- 
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propose to complete the survey for the United Kingdom, by placing the statistics of 
Irish insanity before our readers, so far as the official reports furnish appropriate 
materials for the investigation. In one respect the sister isle is painfully distin- 
guished from Great Britain, namely, the accommodation which she provides for the 
insane. With us, all who are mentally afflicted are lodged in asylums or in work- 
houses, or reside in private establishments and houses under the surveillance of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, and the same system practically obtains in Scotland. 
But in Ireland fully half of those known to the authorities to be of unsound mind 
are ‘at large.” In 1861, the total number of insane persons in Ireland was 
17,046, or 29°4 per 10,000 of the population, according to the census of that 
year—a proportion much exceeding the corresponding ratios found for England and 
for Scotland. In asylums, workhouses, and gaols, 8,055 only were domiciled ; 
while 8,991—so say the returns carefully gathered by the constabulary—were 
entirely destitute of the shelter and attendance of the kind provided for the smaller 
moiety. 

** The number in one or the other of the Trish institutions is much greater now 
than formerly. Those which may be termed the ‘in-door insane,’ are thus shown 
for the 31st December, 1848, and for the same day of 1865 :— 


SS SY SE SE I ES SLC SE I NEE TE PLE 2S BOSE ET FES 























Difference in 
1848. 1865. 1865. 
Er public'asylWims ceca) 2/008 4,835 2,232 more 
BMGs | cocssnctcatticaseahinsaes 432 583 ft » 
CONS toad rabicve beicteten thous toa ibowlt 338 505 FOF 4155 
Sy WOPKHOUSOD: 5. dseeis Blais eslivewae 1,940 2,733 793» 
», local and central asylums ........ 365 189 176 less 
OEP es ea detetevere 5,678 8,845 3,167 more 





‘* As the in-door increase the out-door diminish. Thus, in 1862, ‘the most 
recent constabulary returns made out,’ stated the number of the latter class to be 
8,209. The earlier statements are given with some minutie for each county, and 
from these we have abstracted a summary in the following form :-— 


Insane Persons at Large in Ireland on 1st of April, 1861, according to 
Returns Collected by the Constabulary in that Year. 





























Males. Females. Total. 

RMP Os .d85. exci teatedeuen torial 866 785 16K 
CLEA ohne ate et a ll ete rt ee aman Pia 3,148 2,321 5,469 
ISLC LICR. eacade SarbAsixias veeseedocnevsuin vale: 945 926 1,871 
Total of the insane at large ....... 4,959 4,032 8,991 





“There are no further statistics of the out-door. insane, the unprovided—con- 
sequently they here drop out of notice. The in-door, as the next table shows, have 
increased 10 per cent. since 1861 :— 
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Insane Persons in Ireland in Public and Private Asylums, in Gols, and 
Poorhouses on the 31st December, in the Five Years ended with 1865. 























Males. Females. Total. 

ASG A eas ttt, 58 3,820 4,235 8,055 
io) Hiss tins pilios 3,809 4,053 4,862 
(5 Se at Loli 4,086 4,186 8,272 
je ese ee ae 4,179 4,240 8,419 
Oe 4,403 4,442 8,845 





“The augmentation of the in-door, facilitated greatly by the more liberal 
provision of asylum accommodation, is more marked among the men, who increased 
from 3,820 to 4,403, or 15°3 per cent. in five years, while the increase of women 
was from 4,235 to 4,442, or 4°9 per cent. only. The approach to equality in the 
number of males and of females is noticeable in the figures of 1865. Emigration 
from Ireland has done nothing to diminish the number of the insane. ‘ We may 
here observe,’ say the official inspectors in their thirteenth report, ‘that no very 
perceptible diminution has taken place in the number of the insane in this country 
within the last ten years, notwithstanding a marked decrease in the population at 
large. On inquiring throughout the provinces which on official inspection it is our 
duty to traverse, we hear that not only are the infirm of mind and body left at 
home by their emigrant friends, but that the insane, the epileptic, and debilitated 
are often sent back to their native country from America as being ill-caleulated for 
social employment or military duties.’ This is a melancholy picture indeed, and 
militates with the common impression that the poor Irish are strongly attached to 
their kith and kin. 

“The insane poor who find refuge in the workhouses are divided into lunatics 
and idiots, and subdivided into ‘simple’ and ‘ epileptic ’°— 


Lunatics in the Irish Workhouses on the 1st March, 1866. 






































Males. | Females. Total. 

Siam AUB OB J xbicceserth woraenenpeatenee) > 276 | 532 808 
EPL tHe -y fgie Maskaseseba tages. Sabet giaenes cho 118 148 266 
Total of both classes of lunatics... 394 680 1,074 





« To ten paupers classed as lunatics, there are sixteen who fall under the deno- 
mination of ‘idiot.’ In the workhouses the females largely outnumber the males, 
especially among the lunatics, while taking the insane generally, as we stated above, 
the males and females are nearly equal. By ‘simple idiots,’ the reporters mean 
those afflicted with congenital insanity. These cases are stated to be far below the 
proportion which is met with either in England or in Wales. With Scotland no 
comparison can be made. Speaking of the congenitally-afflicted poor in the work- 
houses, it is observed that ‘many are to be found there utterly demented, or 
destitute of all reasoning power, the result of cerebral disease, or of a protracted 
series of epileptic attacks ; but idiocy in the true acceptation of the term is rare in 
Ireland; neither, from the inquiries we have made, is there reason to think that 
there is much of it in the poorer classes throughout the country.’* By the latest 
statement of the Irish authorities, there were but 1,175 simple idiots domiciled, 
while the total number of idiots in England and Wales was 10,210. But of the 
congenital insane who are at large in Ireland, no numbers are given, and without 
them the comparison is of little worth. If ‘idiot’ in the constabulary returns 





* Fifteenth Report on the Lunatie Asylums, Ireland. 
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of 1861 means ‘simple idiot,’ then it will be found that the congenital insane 
much exceed the English proportion. 


Idiots in the Irish Workhouses on 1st March, 1866. 























Males. Females. Total. 
Under 14 Years of Age— 
SEO SLOMOUS 5 ferrassnsscatsoccteocneansesyrumacnses, 51 33 84 
UO BELG 55) sc. hP OMe cents lo nvnsebereesseabei 14 11 25 
14 Years of Age and Under 30— . 

POFFEUOIO® LOLOUG. cacwzeascrsvecine atges none vecvasaeanciss 228 243 471 
UF Re mete apy RRRPED. A ROR pt A A 92 129 Za 

_ Over 30 Years of Age— 
RIPTIDE, “TOIObB <7... Sienhanksounosetespatecesbietiyhosees 237 383 620 
PEE WIE 55 aacccaappcastvvveweasdeosondscncsdesseeveers 84 154 238 
Total number of simple idiots........ 516 659 Lis 
Sy epileptic: j5......4 190 294: 484 
Crane. Cabals eacict lit anidosdirieuncs cher 706 953 1,659 





“The simple idiots at each interval of age largely preponderated over those 
whose faculties were destroyed by epilepsy. Females in both sections of idiocy 
exceed the males, the disparity being greatest with the epileptics—61 females to 
39 males. Of the simple idiots, 56 females to 44 males. 

“The Irish authorities, like the Scotch, aim at scientific detail in the mani- 
pulation of their statistics. This is in honourable contrast to the feeble attempts 
in the same direction of the English Commissioners in Lunacy. The various 
incidents connected with the patients in the district asylums of Ireland are tabu- 
lated with care, the facts presented are full of interest and very suggestive. The 
next statement is not exactly in the form set out in the reports, but the value 
of the information is unquestionable. 


Patients in the District Asylums of Ireland, and the Number of Discharges, 
Escapes, and Deaths during 1865. 

















Males. Females. Total. 

Patients under treatment during 1865. ........ 3,129 2,891 6,020 

Number thereof discharged during the year 393 387 780 
Under the following circumstances— 

FOCOVELE. | cssensnssctiienes Mibsaa a ee cagteclooows 293 303 596 

LO LG auemerna reer cere cancer rn aesieras ceenne at 59 64 123 

PB DEON sais ht ecsn.nsdoysseonapoloriccosiswenrseenders 41 20 61 

PE Sesbttal sds astaseesaeRaesstecossacpitosenetoctstoveteeets 3 2 5 

Deaths— 
Hvomh natural cCaus0s: j.cissuteosvevsssenssssenceecieana 203 194 397 
5s FACCIGEDEAL 1, sccecanortihs ne ee 1 2 3 





** Rather less than one-eighth of the number of patients under treatment in 
these institutions during the year were discharged—nearly one-tenth quitted as 
mentally convalescent, ‘ recovered ;’ and one-fiftieth part as ‘improved ;? 41 males 
and 20 females left ‘unimproved.’ In the same time the deaths were 400, or 
6°6 per cent. of the inmates. There is not much numerical divergence revealed in 
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the table as between male and female, excepting in the section of ‘ unimproved,’ as 
just now shown, the males to the females being as two to one. 

«The mere movement of the asylum population is better displayed for a year 
by the figures of the enumeration below :— 


The Movement in the Population of the District Asylums of Ireland 








im 1865. 
i d Remaining in the 
jis aavinioe | admitea | Dactgrgeds | Pama 
31st December 24, 
4 i or Escaped, in | 81st December, 
1864. during 1865. To65. 1866. 
DEAR os sassseobvagsceodins 2,465 664 600 25529 
MOWAGNOS sos tse scasssennses 2,264: 627 585 2,306 
otal. ¢...s.d 4,729 1,291 1,185 45835 


“It will be found that the numbers at the beginning of the year, plus the 
numbers admitted during the year, constitute the total patients under treatment ; 
the 6,020 of the previous statement. The 596 recovered, as entered in the same 
statement, are shown under six intervals of age in the following synopsis :— 


Number Admitted to the Irish District Asylums, and the Number Discharged 
Recovered in the Year 1865. 





Admitted. Discharged Recovered. 


Males. | Females. | Total. } Males. | Females. | Total. 


Under 20 years of age...........004. 73 142 | 36 37 73 
20 years of age and under 30... 217 441 | 80 102 182 
go 8 Por 123 288 | 94 64 | 158 
were oil, 3 BO... 103 201 | 47 sy | 104 
50 - = 60.2 70 197 23 25 48 
60 “ and upwards .... 41 81] 11 Il 22 
PSS WOO Sta Ante eeavarstonsstens = — 3 7 9 

bac aepaeent arent rae a 93 <The 








“Up to 50 years the discharged convalescent are equal to half the number 
admitted of the corresponding ages; after 50 the recoveries rapidly diminish. 

“The Irish experience bears out all we have ever met with as to the chance of 
the lunatic’s recovery, which is inversely to the length of time he has been under 
the attack. The 596 are thus exhaustively accounted for :— 





Duration of Disease before Admission. ee a 
the Year. 
Under quarter year  s),..iceinmtencsctnss 322 
Quarter year and less than half year ........ 86 
Half year and less than three quarters ... 24 
ROE "CM. WORE 55.0 ates ene ce oreetent ost 25 
One year and under two year........e00. 24 
Two years a AEs Gye Melman audd.. 21 
Five years and upwards. .....ccesecccerecseeseses: 13 


Period 0b stated, cnc.cmddscandicsvscdk Beemer ae 81 
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‘The figures tell their own tale plainly enough. They run very parallel to 
those we calculated for the Scotch asylums.* 

“The relapsed cases form the other side of the picture. The evenness of 
number between the two sexes is noticeable here, as in some of the other tables :— 


Relapsed Cases Admitted into the Irish District Asylums during the 
Year 1865. 











Males. Females. Total. 

Mela pred Gaseg isiitacteectece qe socseossreee 128 123 251 
Whereof have been in the Asylum— 

Once. berord. ....ekaeonstisctnnsigeoete 81 75 156 

se sara Micon S12 2S Meee seeneiers + 20 25 45 

LUN Se Be eee eee ee 14. 15 29 

HOUT CIMMES. DOLORES: «.cseaccsessvesarsersouvende 5 I 6 

Five yi at fe gies etter eta: 4 5 9 

Six rf or oftener ........ 4, 2 6 





“The value of the classification under the six heads shown below, we must 
leave to those who are familiar with the diagnosis of mental pathology to deter- 
mine. 


Form of Insanity of Patients in the Irish District Asylums on 
3lst December, 1865. 

















Males. Females. Total. 

ete. orice sth Rasttehaan cabal 1,437 1,250 2,687 
Molancholia--sisiiccssccssesssassavssnevaat eee: 288 353 641 
ES STNGIIEIOD eceiopaccsteagescdenxces sn not eseusnonctect: 252 250 502 
PRO ROI, 0200 Bede .as ccvaiecdevessrsnichentivveoreee 136 123 259 
AS UNG ote ennai es sagasings scones ssh ssvennoatmpng 121 115 2.36 
LUE) Ne Rapti eer Dre rene 59 65 124 
Mental affections, complicated with 236 150 386 

CST C10 2 gn ee Mee ra i A 
Pobad—<iaascemmaaie 2,529 2,306 4,835 
| 





“The larger half comes under ‘ mania,’ and here the males outnumber the 
females; under ‘ melancholia’ the sexes occupy the opposite relations; as to 
‘dementia’ they are equal. Their inequality is most conspicuous in the last divi- 
sion, ‘mental affections complicated with epilepsy,’ here the males exceed the 
females by 57 per cent. 


Civil Condition of Patients in the Irish District Asylums on 31st December, 
1865, so far as known. 











Males. Females. Total. 
Ward he crncsticrsgncaxsvcausvaresssenedanes 491 554: 1,045 
Pi ANS i vuads pea PRs ai tdeicd tos 1,843 1,380 35223 


VE RAOW OE 08:5 scaccessnelilocdeMiee Sloe 69 212 281 


* See Guardian, 1st January. 
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* Single persons have, according to these figures, three times the chance of 
being inside the walls of an Irish asylum than is the lot of the married—the single 
male in greater proportion than the single female. On the other hand, the ‘ widow” 
has more than three times the risk of the same sad fate that is likely to befal the 
‘ widower.’ 

“The Irish blue books set out the swpposed causes of mental disease under 
three heads, which, briefly shown for the district asylums on 31st December, stood 


thus with their proper statistics :— 
| 











Males. Females. Total. 

Bi Gre CONURO 0.5) cues cde svnaes Sh aidawavevanetan 397 569 966 
ZB. PHY eleal CAUEOS 4. csfecsnescoshdeecoarevasces 677 358 1,035 
3. Hereditary predisposition ............ 304: 272 576 
Dnkeown causes aio.-uccnlevanucete 1,151 1,107 2,258 





“We have also a table of the ‘class of life or occupation’ of the asylum 
inmates, but as the number of the respective occupations of the general community 
whence the insane come is not known, the figures are of little worth. Numerically, 
the highest class in the asylums is the ‘labouring,’ namely, 1,567. 

** The educational status of the insane is probably of little relevancy to psycho- 
logical conditions. The teaching of the next table is to show what is the degree 
of instruction or ignorance which generally prevails among the Irish people—not 
much besides, 


Educational Condition of Patients in the Irish District Asylums on 
31st December, 1865. 











Males. Females. Total. 

Well Cduieated  -...iegarnesccisdepecivorsnaaad 215 109 324 
Can read and write well ..........c..00. 4.66 301 967 
r is indifferently 602 406 1,008 

9 OILY | wscaduastines cteengog wae: 433 459 892 
Commarea jc s0s1claehssonre ete meisaees 588 826 1,414 





Umascertattied | -...<svcssiascavoanengutseressenenne. | 225 205 430 





* As touching asylum discipline and management, the subjoined statement of 
the conduct of the inmates of the district asylums presents a few points for com- 
ment; we should imagine from the table that the females are more troublesome 
than the men—a distinction, however, not peculiar to lunatic asylums :— 


Classification according to Behaviour of Patients in the Irish District 
Asylums on 31st December, 1865. 

















Males. Females, Total. 

Number in the asylum on the day .... 2,529 2,306 4,835 
Whereof were— 

Quietand. orderkywan Anicctie ides: 1,096 888 1,984 

Moderately tranquil «.......ssccroeressors 731 616 1,347 

Noisy and rekractory ci csscstasscscscess: 521 624 1,145 


Convalescent: xncnireeeG, nore: 181 178 359 
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“ Tt should be observed that it is the practice of the Irish authorities to commit 
‘ dangerous lunatics’ to gaols. There were 1,193 thus in custody during 1865 ; 
of these 367 were sent to asylums under lord lieutenant’s warrants, 290 were dis- 
charged by the committing magistrate, 25 were otherwise discharged, and 35 died, 
leaving at the end of the year 493 in gaol—343 males and 150 females. The 
reports do not afford the means of discriminating the private from the public or 
poor patients; it seems, however, probable that the former are between 500 and 
600. Neither is it possible to exhibit succinctly the expense of maintaining the 
whole of the insane Irish who are domiciled. The total outlay in the district 
asylums alone in 1865 was 97,620/.; this gives the average annual cost per inmate 
as 201. 7s. 6d.” 


IV.— Dangers and Decay of the French Race. 


Unner this title the following notice of M. Jules Simon’s recent work, 
VOuvrier de Hutt Ans, appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette on the 31st ult. 
This work, as well as Le T’ravail, by the same author, will be found among 
the “Tooke Memorial” books deposited in the library of the Society. 


““M. Jules Simon has long been known as, perhaps, the most eminent and the 
most moderate, as well as one of the most zealous, of the philanthropists and social 
reformers in France. His works entitled La Religion Naturelle and Le Travail, 
secured him a high and well-merited reputation. In the book before us, seizing 
the occasion of the project of the Government for the reorganisation of the army 
and the virtual doubling of the severity of the conscription, and with the immediate 
object of urging the enactment of such a regulation of the factory labour of children 
as prevails in England, he draws a startling picture of the various influences which 
are at work to injure and deteriorate the physiological condition of his countrymen, 
and which seriously menace and, unless remedied, must, he considers, ultimately 
compromise their political position, if not their national existence. Neither his 
facts nor his arguments are altogether new ; many of them, indeed, have been long 
before us, but he arrays them in an effective form well adapted to compel attention 
and excite uneasiness. He shows strong grounds for believing that the race 
is degenerating physically and increasing slowly ; and that if the causes at work to 
produce these tendencies cannot be checked or counteracted, France must ere long 
lose her predominance in Europe, and her status among the great peoples of 
the earth. He recognises fully her present grandeur and her augmenting riches, 
but he holds with our English poet that— 


‘Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


We do not endorse his statements or his inferences—he knows his subject much 
better than we can do—we profess simply to give a brief summary of his 
argument. 

“The English and the German race, he says, not only multiply fast, but spread 
over the whole earth. The French do not colonise, do not emigrate ; they increase 
slowly, and increase only at home. Relatively, compared with every other Euro- 
pean race (except perhaps the Spaniards), they are diminishing. The rate of 
increase of the population is shght beyond example. England doubled her popula- 
tion in the first fifty years of this century; that of France rose only from 27,000,000 
to 36,000,000, or 30 per cent. against our roo per cent, Yet during all this 
period England was peopling Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the Cape, as well 
as her own island. France was spreading nowhere outside of her European limits. 
The increase, though varying, has been on the whole no faster during the last fifteen 
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years of prosperity and industrial success. In 1854 and 1855 the deaths even 
exceeded, and largely exceeded, the births. Marriages, too, are on the decrease. 
There was 1 for every 108 inhabitants in 1784, and only 1 for every 122 in 1862. 
The births diminish also: between 1829 and 1838 they averaged 4 to a marriage ; 
between 1851 and 1862 scarcely more than 3. But this is not all; the quality as 
well as the numbers of the people presents a most unsatisfactory appearance, judged 
at least by the few statistical tests that it is possible exactly to apply. It is true 
that /ife is lengthening on the average, owing to the advance of medical science and 
improved hygienic conditions ; but health, a vigorous sanitary state of the people, is 
apparently on the decline. Conscripts are by no means so tall as they used to be; 
it has been found necessary progressively to lower the minimum standard of height 
for the service. Thus it was in— 


Metre. Metre. 
BNE itis stcetecwaarratmeinotste 1°624 POLS 5st kee > a R46 
LSOS: o550sscalepeiieens Sv ous 1°598 BOD. BRITA pari h desreanen Uk BOR 


“ But this is not all, Ofthe 325,000 young men who annually reach their 
twenty-first year and become liable to the conscription, not only are 18,000 found 
to be too short for military service, or below 4 ft. ro in. (French), é.e., 5 ft. 3 in. 
(English), the standard for drummers formerly, but 91,000 others are found to be 
afflicted with various diseases or infirmities which disqualify them for the conscrip- 
tion. That is to say, just one-third of the entire male population are found on 
reaching manhood to be either too small or too sickly or too feeble to be enlisted 
in the army. 

“The causes to which, in M. Jules Simon’s opinion, this unsatisfactory hygienic 
condition of the French race 3s to be attributed are three. First, the conscription, 
which, by withdrawing from the matrimonial market every year from one-third to 
one-half of the sownd and healthy young men of France, and rendering marriage 
impossible to them for nine or twelve years, and often for life, leaves the work of 
keeping up the population and procreating the future generation in a great measure 
to the inferior and feebler specimens of the race. Secondly, the increase of manu- 
factures and other species of urban industries, which drains the population away 
from the rural districts, and concentrates it in cities and in the more crowded parts 
of cities, where the sanitary conditions of life are never so favourable as in the 
country. It is found everywhere, not merely in France, that life is longer and 
securer even among the poorest and scantiest-fed agricultural populations than 
among the far more highly paid artisans of the towns. Moreover, the conscription 
empties the rural districts in a double measure, partly because a large proportion of 
those drawn thence are found fit for service, but also because of discharged soldiers 
only one-fourth return to country pursuits; the remainder all settle in cities. 
Thirdly and principally, M. Simon attributes the degeneracy he deplores to the 
employment of women and children in industrial occupations, particularly in the 
great factories of Lyons, Rouen, and Mulhausen. The children are employed too 
early, before their growth is developed, and longer than their strength can bear ; 
and the women are employed too universally and too incessantly, so that they can 
neither nurse their children nor watch over them, nor bring them into thé world 
with healthy constitutions. On this subject M. Simon brings out some fearful 
figures, but the figures only prove and fix in hard relief the facts which all reason 
and experience would lead us to anticipate. It is clear that women who spend ten 
or twelve hours a day in fatiguing labour at a factory can never be careful mothers 
or good housewives, or keep comfortable homes, or give wholesome sustenance 
to their infants. It is notorious that neglected children die fast, and that children 
handed over to mercenary nurses, especially among the poor, die fastest of all; and 
it needs no argument to satisfy us that children who have survived these perils of 
infancy ouly to be employed from the age of eight or nine years eight or nine hours 
daily in a factory, can seldom become healthy parents or sagacious and energetic 
and well-educated citizens. M. Simon states the mortality among the children 
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of artisans below one year at 20 per cent. in Manchester and Roubaix, 30 per cent 
at Mulhausen, and 53 at Lyons. In the latter town among the higher ranks the 
infant mortality does not exceed 10 per cent. Among the peasants in purely rural 
districts, who live poorly but en famille, and can give full attention to their chil- 
dren, the mortality in the first year, according to M. Devilliers, is very small— 
scarcely more than 5 per cent.; among the artisan children put out to nurse in 
those districts where this practice is most prevalent, it is said to reach 95 per cent. 
In fact, nearly all those neglected children die—and are expected to die. 

* Such are the formidable facts which M. Simon lays before the world, and 
he is a careful and conscientious author. He appears to have had two objects 
in writing his book—the first, to obtain a law limiting the labour of children of 
tender age to five or six hours daily; the second, to point out the mischief 
to be apprehended by an enactment—such as that proposed by the new scheme 
for the reorganisation of the French army—which would render, not half as now, 
but the whole of the sownd male adults of France disqualified for marriage 
till their twenty-sixth or twenty-ninth year. The moderation of M. Simon’s 
recommendations, and the candour with which he recognises the practical difficulties 
of the question, are remarkable, and the work will well repay a studious perusal.” 


V.—The British Leather Trade. 


From the Manchester Guardian :— 


** It was stated at a public dinner, in London, on Thursday night, that the 
transactions of the various leather trades all over the kingdom are estimated to be 
represented by from 15,000,000. to 20,000,000/. a year in the aggregate. There 
are upwards of a quarter of a million of persons engaged in making and selling 
boots and shoes in the kingdom, and about 16,000,000l. is calculated to be expended 
in that branch of the trade alone. There are between 200 and 300 leather sellers’ 
shops in London alone, and there are about 500 tanneries in various parts of the 
kingdom, employing about 400,000 persons directly or indirectly, and preparing 
and dressing at least 80,000 tons of leather, the consumption keeping pace with the 
progress of industry. Of hides 270,640 ewt. (dry) and 785.999 (wet) were 
imported in the last year, and 8,448,670 lbs. of tanned hides. About 300,000 
tons of indigenous oak bark are consumed annually, besides importations, which in 
1866 amounted to upwards of 543,000 tons, and in the same year 218,920 cwt. of 
hides were exported.” 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1866, 
AnD BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 3lst Marcu, 1867. 


The Registers of the Untrep Kinapom show that the births of 273,584 
children, and the deaths of 189,089 persons of both sexes, were registered in the 
three months ending on March 31st. 

The marriages of the United Kingdom in the quarter ending December 31st, 
1866, were 70,795. 

The death-rate of the United Kingdom differs little from that prevailing in 
England and Wales. The several facts concerning the other divisions of the king- 
dom are set forth in the reports of the Registrar-General of Scotland and the 
Registrar-General of Ireland. 

The resident population of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the middle of 
1867, is estimated at about 30,125,248. The corrected death-rate of the quarter 
is 2°546 per cent. 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Birrus, and Dratus, returned in the Years 
1861-67, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1861-67 :—Numbers. 








Marriages No.}J — 187,519 | 185,474 | 180,387 | 173,510 | 164,030 | 163,706 


FORT@s cosveans ‘On, 66. 65, 64, 63. 62, 61, 











Berns oscees: » _— 753,188 | 748,069 | 740,275 | 727,417 | 712,684 | 696,406 
Deaths........ ” — 500,938 | 490,909 | 495,531 | 473,837 | 436,566 | 435,114 





QuaARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1861-67. 


(I.) Marrraces :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 67, 1 "66. 65. *64, 63. 62. 61, 

last day of — {————— |---| __— | -__|q )cm\q— 
March ........ No aa 37,576 | 36,807 | 37,988 | 35,528 | 33,953 | 33,274 
Sune Gu » | — | 48,523 | 45,827 | 44,599 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 


Septmbr..... 5, 


Decmbr. oooe 99 


me 46,196 | 45,852 | 44,675 | 41,932 | 40,600 | 39,884 
— 55,224 | 56,988 | 53,125 | 51,904 | 48,624 | 48,536 





—s 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1861-67. 
(II.) Birrus :—Numbers. 








Qrs.ended | 67, 66. 65. 64, 63, 62. 61. 
Wee cl caey | a es et ee ee eee 
March.........No.| 195,455 | 196,737 | 194,130 | 192,947 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,933 
June <i... | — | 192,459 | 192,988 | 188,835 | 189,340 | 185,554 | 184,820 
Septmbr..... ,, | — | 178,982 | 181,941 | 181,015 | 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,033 
Decmbr. .... ,, | — | 185,010 | 179,010 | 177,478 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 


(1II.) Dzatrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 67, 66, 65, spat nl 168, 62, 61, 

last day of —§|--—_} ——] | J __ |__| 
March ........ No.| 134,254 | 138,233 | 140,410 | 142,977 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 
dinpe fic. » | — | 128,692 | 115,892 | 116,880 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 
Septmbr.....,,| — | 116,826 | 113,362 | 112,223} 112,504] 92,381 | 101,232 
Decmbr..... ,, | — | 117,187 | 121,245 | 123,451 | 115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109 








England.—This Return comprises the Brrrus and DzarTus registered by 
2,200 registrars in all the districts of England during the quarter that ended on 
March 31st, 1867; and the Marriages in 12,929 churches or chapels, about 
5,576 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 
641 Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on December 31st, 
1866. 
The returns are on the whole satisfactory. The marriages and the births are 
above the average numbers. The death-rate is exactly the average of the season, 
but it is lower than it was in any of the three previous winters. Had it not been 
for the intense cold weather in January, which proved fatal to many old people, 
and for epidemics of whooping-cough, small-pox, and measles, the results would _ 
have been still more favourable. Cholera was only epidemic in Durham, and there 
it has subsided. Prices are high, and the scarcity of potatoes is likely again to 
give rise to scurvy unless other antiscorbutics are resorted to, 

MarriaGes.—-In the last three months of 1866 the number of persons married 
was 110,448. The marriages were 55,224, and were less by 1,764 than in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. In London the number of marriages 
was 9,112 against 9,738 in the December quarter of 1865; in the West Midland 
counties 6,370 against 6,981; in Yorkshire 6,114 against 6,285; in the Northern 
counties 3,004 against 3,284, In the counties of the cotton manufacture the 
marriages maintained their activity better, the number there having been 8,656 
against 8,583. 

During the last three years the marriage-rate has been unusually and per- 
sistently high; and this statement holds equally good in respect to the last quarter 
of 1866, though in it the marriage-rate (2:058) was not so high as in the same 
period of 1865, when it was 2°146, which proportion represents persons married to 
a hundred of the whole population. The average rate of the December quarter in 
the ten years 1857-66 is 1-987. 

Brrrus.—The number of children born in the winter quarter (January, 
February, March) of the present year was 195,455 against 196,737 in the winter 
of last year. In London the births in three March quarters (1865-67) were 
successively 27,824, 28,407, and 29,501, showing a constant increase. In York- 
shire they were in the same times 20,740, 20,862, and 20,462, showing a decrease. 
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Eneuanp :—Annual Rates per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birtus, and 
Deatus, during the Years 1861-67, and the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YRars, 1861-67 :—General Percentage Results. 





YRARS 0.0... 207 al aenaah 266x-ob 1 BBr {seis | sB8eed LOR | Bee 








— ee 























Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands p| 21,430 — | 21,210] 20,991 | 20,772 | 20,554 | 20,336 | 20,119 
in middle of 
each Year.... 








Se 











1°687 | 1°768| 1°768 | 1°736 | 1°688 | 1°614 | 1°628 








Persons see 
ried Perct. 


Births... ,, | — | 3°493 | 3°5s1| 3°564 | 3°564 | 3-539 | 3-504 | 3-461 
Deaths... ,, a 2°26 |. 2°362 | 2009 |. 2°386 127305 42 2847) 2 ee 








QuaARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1861-67 


(I.) Persons Marrirep :—Percentages. 





Mean 























Qrs. ended 67. 57-66. 66. ’65. 64. 63. 62. "61. 

last day of |\_ " doe ies 82 iad | sl = 
March....Per ct.| — I°400 | 1°442 | 1°428 | 1°472 | 1°408 | 1°360 | 1°346 
June,...... + -— 718 | .1°838 |. Le7od.) 0724 1 1:726 | Told | dove 
Septmbr. ,, — 1°631 | 1:726 | 1°732 | 1°704 | 1616) 1-582 | B5g8 


Decmbr. — ,, _ 1°987 | 2°058 | 2°146 | 2°022 | 17996 | 1°890 | 1-906 
| 


(II.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 
































Qrs. ended | 67. | song | 66. | 65. | 64. | ’es, | 62 | '61. 

last day of ea sree arse YP eae 5 ost bil a 
March... ‘Perret! '3°71S 1 °3"°663' 1° 3°776 7 S"*769 | 3°740 | S691 1 -3°044 1p 000 
JUNG» havvisnecrs4 — 3°619 | 3°644 | 3°692 | 3°651 | 3°700 | 3°665 | 3:690 
Septmbr. ,, ae 3°350 | 3°344 | 3°434 1 3°453 | 3°343 | 3°365 | 3°388 
Decmbr. ,, — 3°340 | 3°447 | 3°370 | 3°376 | 3°428.| 3°350 | 3:272 

(III.) Dzearus :—Percentages. 
Mean 

Qrs. ended ‘BT. 57-66 66. "OU; 64, "63. 62. Or: 

last day of Mi i SR ah MUI ct pal Restate ig. 
March....Pér ct.) 2°551 | 2°551 | 2°053, | -2°723 | 23772.) -2°538.4),.2°443. | 2:45 
June........ ve _— 2°258° |: 2°437 | QeQU7ib 22600) 92°308i. 221004 12-147 
Septmbr. ,, _— 2°O31 |. 2°182. | .2°140 | 2°14] | 2°169 | 1°800 | 2-994 


Decmbr. _,, _— 2°224.| 2°184 | 2°283 | 2°349 | 2°213-| 2°230 | 2°064 
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The annual birth-rate of last quarter was 3°713 per cent. against an average of 
ten winter quarters of 3°663. 

By comparing the birth-rates of certain large towns it is found that the highest 
was in Leeds, where the rate reached 4°345 per cent. In Glasgow it was 4°262 ; 
in Sheffield 4°183 ; in Liverpool 4°137; in Birmingham 4°068; in Bristol 3°978 ; 
in London 3-841; in Edinburgh 3°645. 

INCREASE OF PopuLATtIon.—The deaths in the March quarter were 134,254, 
and the births, as has been stated, were 195,455. These numbers show a balance, 
amounting to 61,201, which represents natural increase of population. 

This result is affected by the daily flow of emigrants.* Of these the total 
number from all ports in the United Kingdom, where emigration officers are 
stationed, was 26,753 in the quarter ended 31st March. Distinguishing the 
emigrants in respect to origin, this number consisted of about 8,000 English, 1,200 
Scotch, 14,000 Irish, 3,000 foreigners. There went to the United States nearly 
7,000 English, 900 Scotch, 13,000 Irish. 2,000 persons of various origin went to 
the Australian Colonies, less than 100 to British North America. 

In the March quarter of the three years 1865-66-67 the total emigration was 
27,513, 39,672, and 26,753. 

Prices, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—Wheat fell from 56s. 8d. per 
quarter, its price in the last three months of 1866, to 45s. 6d. in the first quarter 
of the present year. The same price ruled in the same season of last year. Beef, 
as sold by the carcase at Leadenhall and Newgate Markets was from 4d. per lb. 
for inferior quality to 7d. for superior quality. The same prices have ruled for the 
last six months. Mutton was decidedly cheaper than it had been for some time 
previously. The worse and better qualities were 5d. and 7d. But potatoes were 
very dear; the best at Waterside Market, Southwark, having ranged from 115s. to 
160s. per ton. The mean price was 137s. 6d.; that of the March quarter in last 
year was 72s. 6d. 

Pauperism exhibits a marked increase, as is shown in the following average 
numbers of persons relieved on the last day of each week in three winter 
quarters :— 


Quarter ending 














3st March. In-door. Out-door. 
PSGS: tive eecae 142,329 813,371 
icaianeaccony, wears 139,546 759,402 
yaar Aen 147,620 832,364 


The month of January opened with a severe frost which continued till the 5th, 
and the defect of temperature was great, particularly on the 4th. The thermo- 
meter fell to zero at many places, and below that point at others. Snow fell 
frequently all over the country, and in such amount that traffic by road or railway 
was rendered difficult, and in some places was quite suspended. This severity of 
weather was succeeded by a sudden thaw, and by heavy gales of wind from the 
west and south-west. The snow was cleared away rapidly, and its sudden melting 
caused rivers to overflow their banks in many parts of the country. From 
January 6th to 10th the average excess of daily temperature above the average 
was 7 degrees. On the 11th another period of frost set in and continued till 
January 22nd, during which there were several very heavy falls of snow, especially 
in the northern parts of the kingdom. Cases were reported of persons who 
perished in the snow. The average daily deficiency of temperature on those twelve 


* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigration 
Commissioners : Of 26,753 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 1,086 cases 
which have been distributed by calculation. 
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days was nearly 10 degrees. On the morning of the 23rd a sudden change took 
place; the temperature was no less than 20 degrees higher than that of the 
preceding day, and a period of warmth almost unprecedented for the season com- 
- menced, which lasted for thirty-five days. The average excess of temperature 
during this period was 7 degrees daily, and it is necessary to go back as far as 
1779 for a period of higher temperature and of equally prolonged duration. The 
melting of the snow and heavy falls of rain produced inundations which were 
extensive in some parts of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. From February 27th to 
the end of March the weather, except on a few days, was cold and wintry; snow 
and sleet were frequent all over the country. In the first three weeks of March, 
the average daily defect of temperature at Greenwich was nearly 7 degrees. 
January and March will be distinguished in meteorology for their severe frosts and 
snow-falls, February by its high temperature, and the whole quarter by an unusual 
succession of heavy gales. In February the excess of rain and the floods impeded 
agricultural operations, while in March vegetation was checked and growing crops 
damaged by the protracted wintry character of the season. 


Consois, Provisions, PauprrismM, and TEMPERATURE in each of the 
Nine QuARTERS ended 31st March, 1867. 











1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 8 9 
Average | Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average Price | of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
. { Leadenhall] Potat ) : 
Quarters tas Wheat | and ‘Gaceue Fanbats (York Cuan y sees of | Mean 
of aoe ‘ the Number of Paupers 
per (by the Car case), Regents) eliened onlthe Tem- 
ending Consols {| Quarter | with the Mean Prices. | per Ton lust day of each week. | pera 
i at I 2 ° - 
eee agian Wishenute ee ~ dture. 
we Beef, Mutton. Meet In-door. | Out-door. 

1865 £ 8. Bode ANG. diate 8.08.) % 4 
31 Mar.|} 893 438 4 | 44—7 | 53—723 | 85—97_ | 142,329 | 813,371 | 36-5 
54 63 91 
30 June}| 908 | 40 6 | 43—6% | 63—8% | 90—115 | 125,846 | 776,016 | 56°2 
54 78 102 
30 Sept.// 898 | 43 3] 44—7 | 63—83 | 65—100 | 117,172 | 719,589 | 62°5 
54 7% 85 
31 Dec. || 884] 44 10 | 437 | 5482 | 60—90 | 129,036 | 725,259 | 46°0 

58 6g Wisi 
1866 
31 Mar. 87 45 Oo 4—62 | 543—7$ | 55—90 139,546 | 759,402 | 41°2 
58 8 72 
30 June|| 862146 6} 43—7 | 54—88 | G0—95 | 123,657 | 734,139 153-0 
58 7 77 
30 Sept.|}/ 882 | 51 —- | 53—72 | 53—8} | 75—120 | 120,955 | 717,553 | 58°9 
6§ 63 97 
31Dec.|| 894] 56 8] 483—7 | 54—72 | 85—130 | 133,979 | 734,312 | 46°2 
58 63 107 
1867 
31 Mar.|| 902 | 45 6 | 48—7 | 5—73 |[115—160] 147,620 | 832,364 | 32-9 
5% 63 137 


At Greenwich the mean temperature of January was 34°°2; of February 44°-7 
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of March 37°7; of the quarter 38°-9. The rain-fall in the three months was 
6°3 inches, which is an inch and a half above the average. 

DEATHS; AND THE STATE OF THE PUBLIC HrattH.—The deaths in the 
three months that ended in March amounted to 134,254; and the annual rate of 
mortality was nearly 26 per 1,000 for the winter, which is now in England the 
most fatal of the four seasons. The death-rate was 27 in the town, 23 in the 
country districts. In the thirteen great towns of the United Kingdom the winter 
death-rate was 29. Hull had the lowest rate, 25; Newcastle-on-Tyne the highest, 
37. It may be desirable to inquire into the causes of the singular insalubrity of 
this city of the Tyne, for which nature has done so much, and for which the 
municipal authorities appear to be still incapable of procuring the conditions of 
healthy existence. If coals are dear that is scarcely a disadvantage to Newcastle, 
which supplies the country with that article and obtains its artificial heat at much 
cheaper rates than London. The dwellings, the water supply, the drainage, the 
scavenging, the disinfection of the sick, the habits of the people, demand effectual 
measures of reform; and then Newcastle, now classed among the great towns of 
the kingdom, will no longer be the worst hot-bed of epidemics amongst them. 

In one parish of Newcastle there are seventeen unpaved streets, together with a 
large number of back lanes: in the cellars or underground kitchens stood seven or 
eight inches of water and liquid filth; the upstairs rooms were all occupied by 
four and five families in each house. The Registrar of Westgate, after noticing 
that the mortality has been very great, says that “it would have been much worse 
but for the strenuous exertions of the public health committee,’’ who collected 
information, and instituted house-to-house visitation. 

Thirty-five persons, including 22 males and 13 females, died of cholera, 19 of 
diarrhoea, in the sub-district of St. Nicholas, Durham ; and there the epidemic had 
apparently subsided at the end of the quarter. 

The deaths by two terrible colliery explosions appear in the returns; the one at 
the Oaks Colliery, where the deaths of 320 colliers were registered, while a number 
not exceeding 50 still remain unregistered ; at Talk-o’-the Hill Colliery, the other, 
raised the deaths of the district up to 155, the births remaining only 13. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60; in the Year 1866 ; in the 
Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn Quarters of 1866; and in the Winter 
Quarter of 1867. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 








Divisions. 1866. 1867. 

Ten Years, aS ime ah 
1851-60. Year Winter | Spring | Summer] Autumn|] Autumn 
* |Quarter.| Quarter.) Quarter.’ Quarter.|| Quarter. 
We NIA OM deciotad coacecooundver into 23°63 || 26°30 | 26°66 | 25°29 | 28°86 | 24°38 || 26°78 
11. South-Eastern counties ...| 19°55 || 19°42 | 21°85 | 19°81 | 18°11 | 17°90 || 21°87 
111. South Midland ay | 20°44 || 20°14 | 22°85 | 21°03 | 17°62 | 19°07 || 24-02 
rv. Eastern counties ............ 20°58 || 20°18 | 23°19 | 21°61 | 18°10 | 17°62 || 22-27 
v. South-Western counties ...| 20°01 || 20°38 | 23°85 | 21°86 | 17°30 | 18°52 || 23°83 
vi. West Midland 56 ...| 22°35 || 22°01 | 26°54 | 24°16 | 17°48 | 19°84 || 24-20 
vir. North Midland #3 | 21°10 || 20°77 | 24-01 | 22°58 | 17°58 | 18°89 |} 23°44, 
vit. North-Western _,, ..| 26°61 || 29°21 | 33°84 | 28°74 | 27°31 | 26°96 || 29-44, 
Ber OY OV BIE OR ocr, tc. saccsis ts ovvoceneet 23°09 || 25°63 | 29°60 | 27°59 | 22°03 | 23°28 || 26°58 
x. Northern counties ............ 21°99 23°90 | 24°43 | 23°95 | 21°95 | 25°27 || 27-23 





x1. Monmouthshire and noo 21°28 || 22°79 | 23°92 | 23°45 | 22°31 |'21°49 || 24°19 


Note.—The above mortality for the year 1866 is the mean of the quarterly rates, 
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In the south-eastern division the mortality was at the rate of 22 per 1,000; in 
the south midland, 24, The deaths of Southampton have fallen from 330 to 216 
on the last winter; and the mitigation of the heavy mortality hitherto prevailing 
in this important town is ascribed to the alteration of the drainage under the 
supervision of the sanitary committee. Diphtheria was fatal to seven persons in 
the Soham sub-district of Newmarket. Oxford has been much healthier than 
Cambridge during the quarter; the deaths having been 86 in the Oxford district, 
183 in the Cambridge district. The Oxford workhouse is in Headington, but the 
mortality of the two districts together is at the annual rate of 21, while that of 
Cambridge is 28. No explanation is given of the ill-health of Cambridge. The 
health had improved in both places in the decenniad 1851-60; and it is very 
desirable that Cambridge should not be deprived of the hygienic improvements 
on which vigour as well as health depends. Since the epidemic of 1863 Cam- 
bridge instead of improving has retrograded. 


ANNUAL Rate of Mortauity per Cent. in Town and Country Districts 
of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the Years 1867-65. 


























Population Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 

Area Enumerated. Gaseiben in each Quarter of the Years 
in Saute) ——— : =| = See 

Acres. a Mean 

1861. 1867. 57.66. 1866. | 1865. 
In 142 Districts,and June: ..| 2°732 | 2°738 | 2°967 | 2°883 
56 Sub- districts, June ....) — | 2°357 | 2°641 | 2°346 
comprising _ the 8,287,151 | 10,930,841 Sept. ....) — | 2°262 | 2°515 | 2-388 
Chief Towns ....... LDec. ....| — | 2°477 | 2-432 | 2-565 
Year ....|) — | 2°459 | 2°639 | 2:546 
Year ....) — | 2°010/| 2°010 | 2:081 














In the remaining 


Districts and Sub- March ..| 2°315 | 2°326 | 2-252 | 2-592 


districts of Eng- J — | 2-050 | 2-170 | 2-035 
land and Wales, $| 34,037,732 9,135,383 |< QUUe ~~ mole a el 

eae ae , : Sept....| — | 1-750] 1-755 | 1-824 
Cone y Dec. ....) —. | 1-916 | 1863 | T9238 
Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 








Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the 
year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 
for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365:25 days in leap year. 





The mortality of the eastern counties was at the rate of 22 in 1,000, or one less 
than it was in the previous winter. Scarlatina had disappeared in South Yar- 
mouth; and the decline in the mortality of Norwich is remarkable: in the three 
last winters the deaths there were 564, 576, and 436. 

The mortality of the sonth-western counties was at the rate of 24 per 1,000; 
precisely the same as it was in the previous winter. Emigration from Cornwall is 
still going on, and at Redruth unusual distress has arisen from the depressed state 
of mining. 

Eight deaths of men belonging to a Swedish brig, and 11 deaths of men 
belonging to a Norwegian barque were registered in Cornwall, and may be held 
with others to be some set off against the unregistered loss of English lives on 
foreign strands. 
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The mortality in the west midland counties was 24; in the north midland 

- counties, 23; in both below the rates of the previous winter. Wolverhampton 

with the surrounding districts is healthier than it was; but it is still not out of 
danger, and yet we are told deprives itself of the services of a health officer. 

In the north-western division, Lancashire and Cheshire, the mortality was 29 
(per 1,000 per annum is always understood) ; in Yorkshire 27, still high, but not 
so high as in the previous winter. We have a right to expect that these great and 
aspiring counties will no longer remain the unhealthiest communities in the United 
Kingdom. The authorities know what is required, and can do it. 

The two northern counties of Durham and Northumberland are unhealthier 
than they ever were; and the mortality of the winter quarter of the northern 
division was 27. The mortality has been exceptionally high in the Morpeth 
district during the last three months ; and the deaths were 208. All the exertions 
of the Board of Health are required in the area over which its jurisdiction 
extends ; and for the future no exertions should be spared to prevent the invasion 
of epidemics. 

Wales experienced a mortality at the rate of 24 annually to 1,000 living. 





PoruLaTion; Birtus, DEatHs; MEAN TEMPERATURE and RAINFALL in last Winter 
Quarter, in Thirteen Large Towns. 











: A 1 Rat M Rainfall 
eee eae pou to 1 (000 Living during Meuipevcinst th : 
; the 13 Weeks endi Inches i 
Cities, &c. the Miudie | 13 Weeks | 18 Weeks | "Sith March, 1867.” | 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
the Year | 30th Mar., | 30th Mar ending ending 
Mats 30th March,| 30th Mar., 
Hele woe 1867. | Births, | Deaths. | 1867. ’| 1867. 
Total of 13 large towns....| 6,187,764 | 59,951 | 44,528 38°89 28°88 37°7 74 
MORE, 65525. sy ncesxstgsiser>- 3,082,372 | 29,501 | 20,467 38°41 26°78 38°5 6°3 
Mistol (City) ..............000- 165,572 1,641 1,052 39°78 25°50 38°9 12°5 
Birmingham (borough)....| 343,948 | 3,486 | 2,172 | 40°68 | 25°35 37°9 10-0 
Liverpool (borough) ........ 492,439 | 5,076 | 4,089 | 41°37 | 33°33 38'3 4°9 
Manchester (city) ............ 362,823 | 3,364 3,056 37°21 33°81 37°6 6:2 
Salford (borough) .. 115,013 1,193 899 41°63 81°37 36°3 vere 
Sheffield (borough) _ bis: 225,199 2,347 1,532 41°83 27°30 37°71 9°0 
Leeds (borough)...............- 232,428 | 2,516 1,700 43°45 29°36 37°8 6:0 
Hull (borough) .. ............ 106,740 | 1,059 — 671 39°82 25°23 — — 
| aeeeeee Tyne 124,960 | 1,258 | 1,155 | 40°25 | 37-10 | 379 | 3-2 
Edinburgh (city)... 176,081 | 1,599 | 1,296 | 36°45 | 29:54 37:2 56 
Glasgow (city) ...........0 440,979 | 4,683 3,686 | 42°62 | 33°55 36°3 9°3 
Dublin (city and some . P , 2 : : 
BPN cisco } 319,210 | 2,233 2,753 28°08 34°62 39°4, 8:4 
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Eneauanp:— Marriages Registered in Quarters ended 31st December,’ 
1866-64; and Birtus and Dratus in Quarters ended 31st March, 




















1867-65. 
l 2 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 31st December. 
ete ee in 1861. * 
J) € ‘ es. 
Say goed ease Yi Statute Acres. (Persons.) 66. 65. "64. 
No. No. No. No. 
Ena. & WaALess.... Totals| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224} 55,224. | 56,988 | 53,125 
t, TOndons ncn. Pee ae 77,997 | 2,803,989 | 9,112 9,738 8,711 
11. South-Eastern ....... 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 | 4,965 -| 4,930 4,625 
m1. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 35370 2,325 3,252 
f¥2 Masberticct.h44- ase 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 Zac 3,132 3,148 
v. South-Western ........ 4;993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3,714 3,961 3,868 
vi. West Midland. ....... 3,865,332 | 2,486,568 6,370: | ..6,981 6,568 
vit. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 | 3,310 3,217 3,084: 
vir. North-Western ....... 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 8,656 8,583 7,253 
TxarNOPMBOILG | v.cccsacdecrces 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 6,114 6,285 6,027 
x. Northern ai... 3,492,322 | 1,151,372 | 3,004 3,284 3,173 
x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 | 2,484 3,502 3,416 
7 | 8 9 10 11 12 18 
Birrus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 3lst March. dist March. 
England and Wales. 
ee aa 7 TLE gg Ae & NER LAP By,, |). ASB Ree Re 
$ No. No. No. No. No. a No. 
Ena. & WALES... Totals} 195,455 | 196,737 | 194,130 [134,254 |138,233 | 140,410 
tfihiddh fe Sided 29,601 | 28,407 | 27,824 | 20,467 | 20,029 | 20,815 
11. South-Eastern ........ 17,447 | 16,982 | 16,957 | 10,729 | 10,685 | 11,621 
m1. South Midland........ 12,056 | 11,880 | 11,916 7,894 | 7,473 | 8,281 
TV, Bastern ....ccessssecsssees: 10,060 | 10,109 | 10,252 | 6,366 | 7,614 | 6,955 
v. South-Western....... 16,230 | 15,987 | 15,886 | 10,899 | 10,891 | 11,473 
vi. West Midland ........ 24,407 | 24,777 | 24,105 | 15,699 | 16,995 |-17,155 
vu. North Midland........ 11,734 | 11,894 | 11,863 | 7,711 | 7,850 | 8,365 
vit. North-Western........ 30,277 | 80,429 | 29,998 | 23,468 | 26,539 | 23,309 
TX, YOPFESMILG .iccccuscs: 20,462 | 20,862 | 20,740 | 14,165 | 15,584 | 14,556 
x, Northern wc... 12,585 | 12,908 | 12,441 | 8,<s0 | 7,542 | 7,958 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 11,696 | 12,502 | 12,148 | 8,306 | & 131 | 9,922 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 3lsT Marcu, 1867. 
By JAMES GLAISHER, HsQ., F.R.S., fc., Secretary of the Meteorological Society. 


The month of January opened with a low temperature and severe frost; till the 
5th day the deficiency of temperature was nearly 15° daily. On the 4th day this 
defect was as large as 23°, and the temperature was as low as zero at many places, 
and below zero at several. Snow fell frequently all over the country to an unusual 
amount, and rendered communication both by ordinary roads and by railroads 
difficult, and in some places traffic was wholly suspended. This unusually severe 
weather was succeeded by a sudden thaw, and a succession of heavy gales of wind 
from the west and south-west. The great change in the temperature broke up the 
frost, and cleared away the snow very rapidly, the sudden melting of which caused 
rivers to overflow in many parts of the country. From January 6th to the 
10th days the average excess of daily temperature amounted to 7°. 


On the 11th day another frosty period set in, and extended to the 22nd day ; 
during this period there were several very heavy falls of snow, particularly in the 
northern parts of the kingdom, where several persons perished in the snow, being 
overtaken by it, and frozen to death. The deficiency of temperature for these 
12 days was on the average 92° daily. 


On the morning of the 23rd day the weather underwent a rapid change ; the 
mean temperature of this day was no less than 20° of higher temperature than that 
of the preceding day, thus introducing a period of almost unparalleled warm weather 
of the extraordinary duration of 35 days, or till February 26th. The average 
excess of temperature during this period was 7° daily, and we must go back as far 
as 1779, or 88 years, for an analogous period of the same length of higher tempera- 
ture. In the year 1794 and 1850 the same temperature was nearly experienced. 
The melting of the snow at the beginning of this period, together with the heavy 
falls of rain, caused inundations in various places, and especially in some parts of 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 


From February 27th to the end of the quarter, with the exception of the five 
days from March 28rd to 27th, the weather was always cold and of a wintry 
character ; there were frequent falls of snow and sleet up toa very late period in 
the month all over the country. Till March 22nd the deficiency of temperature 
averaged 64° daily. 

The months of January and March will be remembered for their severe frosts 
and heavy falls of snow, that of February for its high temperature, and the whole 
quarter for a very unusual succession of high winds and gales. 


The months of February and March were not favourable for agricultural opera- 
tions; in the former month, owing to frequent rain and the flooded state of the 
land, and in the latter month spring farmwork was frequently interrupted by its 
protracted wintry character, damaging growing crops and checking vegetation. 


The mean temperature of January was 34°°2, being 2° below the average of 
the preceding 96 years, 4°-1 below the average of the preceding 26 years, and lower 
than that of any of the preceding 5 years. 

The mean temperature of February was 44°-7, being 6°:4 higher than the 
average of the preceding 96 years, 6° above the average of the preceding 26 years, 
and higher than that of any year since 1779, when it was 45°38. In 1794 ard 
1850 the same mean value (44°7) was obtained. 
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The mean temperature of March was 37°7, being 3°3 below the average of 
preceding 96 years, 4° below the average of the preceding 26 years, and 2°8 lower 
than that of last year. 

The mean high day temperatures were respectively 3°°8 and 5°-4 below their 
averages in January and March, and 5°8 above the average in February. 

The mean low night temperatures were below their respective averages in 
January and March to the amounts of 5°'2 and 2°-2, and in February 6° above 
the average. 

Therefore in January and March both the days and nights were cold, whilst in 
February they were very warm. 

The daily ranges of temperature were 1°3 greater in January, 9°2 less in 
February, and 3°-1 less in March. 

The fall of rain was 1:1 in. above the average in January, was but slightly 
different in February, and again above the average in March to the amount of 
0°7 in. 

The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 


February, constituting the three winter months, was 40°6, being 1°4 above 


the average of the preceding 26 years. 





























Temperature of WAsic Weight 
“Taree of Vapour 
Ai of 1 cutie P 
: : : r— ubie Foot 
Air, Evaporation.{ Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. OF i! 
1867. wa, Se ee ee 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- ay, | AVer- .,, | Aver- |, Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of| age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
96 26 26 26 26 2 26 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
1} te) ° 7 1°) ° eo} ° ° ° fi ° In. In. Gr. Gr 


Jan, 


Feb. 


March...| 87°7 | —3°3| —4°0 | 35°5 | —3°9] 32°5 | —3°94 11° 


| 44°7 | +6°4]) +6°0 | 42°5 | 45°49 40°0 | 45-49 11° 
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Mean ...| 38°9 | +0°4| —O°7 | 36°9 | —1°0] 34°1 | —1°3f 11°2 | —O°7] 39°5 | 199 |4-009] 2°3 | —0°1 
Degree Reading Weight of a ; Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily | : 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nichts 
1867. | zontal mee Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment i Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- | a. -. Aver- Aver- Aver- t or | tween of ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of of the below || 30° ane ae: < 
26 26 52 | Air. [| 30°) and | *“ + [Night.] Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. In. Gros) (Gr. In. | In. } Miles. ° O° 
Jan. ...} 83 | — 5 §29°520/—°235) 554 Of 2:83] +11] 346 18 16 3 5°2 | 44°0 
Feb. 84 | — 1 $29°911 |4+°123) 549) — 4 1:°2)/-0°3] 344 2 19 TOPO hae 
March...| 82 O [29 °624)—"123} 552] + 2f 2°3/40°7] 329 18 10 3 J 18°5 | 442 
Sum | Sum | Mean f Sum | Sum | Sum fLowest! Highst 
Mean ...) 83 | — 2 §29°678/—'078] 552] — 1 6°3]/+41°5] 3840 38 389 13 5°2 | 44°7 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 





that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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ENGLAND :—Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1867. 





1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 
Mean : Mean | Mean 
N Pressure of Highest ores Range Monthly} Daily Mean Mean 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading] Reading] of Tem- Bees | Range Tem- | 5 apres 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature perature 
hi : of of of Hu- 
STATIONS. tothe |Thermo-|Thermo-| in the of the sais 
; Level of Onn Tem- | Tem- : midity 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. |Quarter} orature.|perature| 4": 


——— EO — — |_| | 


in 

















. ° ° ° 

Guernsey ......... «| 29°631 | 56°5 | 23°0 | 338°5 1 25°2 | 8°3 |) 42°71 87 
Barnstaple ............ 29°622 | 59°5 | 8:0 | 51°5 | 33°2 | 11°5 | — — 
Geborne .)...5..02600., 29 642 | 60°8 | 18:2 | 47°6 | 32°8 | 11°6 | 40°1 | 87 
Royal Observatory] 29°666 | 59°1 | 6:0} 53:1 | 35°7 | 11:2 | 38°9 | 83 
ROS8tON .vssccsscese cove 29 664 | 58°0 | 16°1 | 41°9 | 30°9 | 11°5 | 38°4] 88 
Lampeter ............ 29 °630 | 58°2 0:0 | 58°2 | 88°3 | 12°6 | 38:2 88 
WNorwitlifcév.. cscs 29°618 | 57:0 | 13°0 | 44°0 | 34°1 | 10°6 | 38°4 91 
Belvoir Castle ....| 29°542 | 58:5 | 9°0 | 49°51 32:2 | 15:0 |38°0 | 93 
Liverpool ......| — | 58°7 | 20°3 | 88:4] 381°2 | 9:4] 38-8] 86 
Stonyhurst............ 29-594 | 59 °4: 9°2 | 46°5 | 35°4 | 10°8 | 37 °4 86 
North Shields ....| 29°654 | 65:4 | 14:0 | 39°0 |] 81°7 | 8°7 | 36°7 | 87 

10 La 12 13 14 15 16 aly) 18 

; WIND. RAIN. 

Mean 
NAMES 
: . Amount 
OF Mia, Relative Proportion of o Super or 
STATIONS. orn Pek oie Z : es Cloud. Cees collected. 
in. 

Guaerms0y .eacssceves. L7 7 Gai, S 9 6°3 59 14:1 
Barnstaple ............ 1°3 6 9g 7 8 4, *4, — — 
WBDOPNC sit evivcvases 0°6 fi 6 6 |-10 7:0 42 8°8 
Royal Observatory} 0°8 Y 7 ¢ 9 76 51 6°3 
Feo Y ston ctsvetiei ve. — 7 5 8 110 7°3 45 59 
Lampeter oo... 0 6 9 8 v4 CW) 45 11°4 
Norwich.......:.ss00 — 8 5 9 8 o— 28 7°3 
Belvoir Castle ....) 1°8 yi 4 {11 8 G7. 50 5:0 
EEiver Goo! |. .c.\03. 1°5 5 | 10 8 vi 6°7 =e — 
Stonyhurst............ 0°8 8 9 5 8 7 ‘A 53 vie 
North Shields LF ih ti 7 o 5°6 57 CL 


2a 2 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 
ENDED 8lst Marcu, 1867. 


Scotland, for the purposes of registration, is divided into 1,016 districts; and 
this return comprises the Brrrus, Duatus, and MarriaGes registered in these 
during the quarter ending 31st March, 1867. From these it would appear that 
births, deaths, and marriages have been above the average of the corresponding 
quarter of the ten previous years. 

Brrrus.—27,969 births were registered in Scotland during the first quarter of 
the year 1867, being in the annual proportion of 352 births in every 10,000 persons 
of the estimated population. This is slightly above the average birth-rate of the 
quarter during the ten previous years (see Table III), but is greatly below that 
of the years 1864, 1865, and 1866, the birth-rate during the first quarter of 1866 
having been at the rate of 366 births in every 10,000 persons. It is worthy of 
note that the English birth-rate during the first quarter of this year exhibited the 
same fluctuation, in that it was lower than the average of the three previous years, 
but was higher than the average of the ten previous years. Thus, in England the 
births during the first quarter of 1867 amounted to 195,455, indicating an annual 
proportion of 371 births in every 10,000 persons—a ten. years’ average of the 
quarter giving a proportion of 366 births, whereas in that of 1866 the proportion 
was 877 births in a like population. 


Taste I.—Proportion of [llegitimate in every Hundred Births in the Divisions 
and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st March, 1867. 





Per Per Per . Per 
Divisions. Tae: Counties. Sie Counties. Tee Counties. Tee 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ....,... 9°9 
.» | Shetland ....)4'o | Nortar ....:: 112 | banark...... g'l 
sadueay cf tap 5°5 Orkney ......... 237 AN PONG si eossctex: 1o'r | Linlithgow | 8°6 
North-Western| 6°2 | Caithness ..... 8°2 | Fife ou... 4°56 | Edinburgh .} 8*7 
ee oe ee oe Sutherland...) 6°5 | Kinross ........ 12°1 | Haddington} 6°8 
Ross and .. | Clackman- L,.. (aBerngek Sou) 53%3 
Kast Midland..| 9°38 Cromarty ee WARS cic 9% | Peebles........ aoe 
.. binverness”...|, 7°2 | Stirling ........ Sto: oliek 0.0. 9°9 
‘Wioat Midiaad,) "8" INAIDID (cokers g°1 | Dumbarton..| 7°5 | Roxburgh ..| 13°1 
South-Western] 8°8 | Elgin ........... Ino PAteyl cs 8:1 | Dumfries ....) 14°2 
; egg eet ae eee 1936 WMC addon tes to'2 | Kirkeud- : 
South-Hastern.| 8°9 Aberdeen ....| 16°8 | Renfrew........ 6°6 bright .. 15 a 
Southern. ........ uss | Kipeardines...| TsO Ayr. .cacccuees 1o'1 | Wigtown ....| 22°3 





The town and rural districts exhibited the usual difference in the proportion of 
their births. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace the towns which in 
1861 had 3,000 inhabitants and upwards), 16,751 births were registered ; while in 
the 890 rural districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), 
only 12,218 births occurred ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 389 births in 
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every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 309 births in a like population 
in the rural districts. (See Table II.) 

Of the 27,969 births, 25,181 were legitimate, and 2,788 illegitimate ; indicating 
that 9°9 per cent. of the births were illegitimate. As usual, the proportion of 
illegitimate births was lowest in the town and highest in the rural districts, only 
9°7 per cent. of the town births, but 10°3 per cent. of the rural, being illegitimate. 
Table I exhibits the proportion of illegitimate births in the several divisions and 
counties of Scotland, and generally accords with previous returns, showing that the 
counties included in the north-eastern and southern divisions furnish much the 
highest proportion of illegitimate births. Thus, 18°1 per cent. of the births were 
illegitimate in Roxburgh, 13:3 per cent. in Berwick, 14°2 in Dumfries, 15°8 in 
Kincardine and in Kircudbright, 16°8 in Aberdeen, 17°9 in Banff, while in Wigtown 
22°3 per cent. of the births were illegitimate. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 14,341 were boys, and 13,628 were 
girls ; being in the proportion of 105:2 boys for every 100 girls at birth. This is 
about the usual proportion of the sexes at birth in Scotland. 9,423 births were 
registered during January, 8,825 during February, and 9,721 during March ; 
being at the rate of 304 births daily during January, 315 daily during February, 
and 314 daily during March. 

Dratus.—19,981 deaths were registered in Scotland during the first quarter 
of 1867, being in the annual proportion of 2°51 deaths in every 100 of the popu- 
lation, or 251 deaths in every 10,000 persons. ‘This is a proportion much above 
the average of the quarter during the ten previous years, which was in the annual 
proportion of 246 deaths in every 10,000 persons. The mortality, however, which 
prevailed during the first quarters of 1864 and 1865 greatly exceeded that of this 
year. In England, during the first quarter, 134,254 deaths were registered, 
indicating an annual death-rate of 255 deaths in every 10,000 persons, being the 
average death-rate of the quarter during the ten previous years. 

The deaths in the town, as usual, greatly exceeded those in the rural districts. 
Thus, of the 19,981 deaths, 12,628 occurred in the town and 6,358 in the rural 
districts ; indicating an annual death-rate of 293 deaths in every 10,000 persons in 
the town, but only 175 deaths in a like population in the rural districts. 

Of the deaths, 7,375 were registered in January, 5,887 in February, and 
6,719 in March; being at the rate of 238 deaths daily during January, 210 daily 
during February, and 217 daily during March. ; 

INCREASE OF THE PopuLATion.—dAs the births amounted to 27,969, and the 
deaths to 19,981, the natural increase of the population by births was 7,988. From 
that number ought to be deducted all the emigrants from Scotland, could their 
number be ascertained. From a return furnished by the Emigration Commissioners, 
it appears that 26,753 persons emigrated from the ports of the United King- 
dom at which there are emigration officers. Of these 7,730 were English, 1,130 
Scotch, 13,648 Irish, 3,156 foreigners, while in 1,086 the place of birth was not 
ascertained. If 49 be added as the Scottish proportion of those whose origin 
was not distinguished, the ascertained Scottish emigrants during the quarter 
would amount to 1,179; which number, deducted from the increase of births over 
deaths, would leave 6,809 as the increase of the population during the quarter, 
making no allowance for the emigration from the ports at which are no emigration 
officers, nor for the emigration to England, nor drafts to army, navy, &c. 

MARRIAGES.—5,332 marriages were registered in Scotland during the first 
quarter of 1867, being in the annual proportion of 66 marriages in every 10,000 
persons. This is greatly below the proportion of the quarter during the three 
previous years, but higher than the average of the quarter during the ten previous 
years. During the corresponding quarter of the three previous years, the propor- 
tion of marriages has been steadily increasing, being 68 in every 10,000 persons 
during the first quarter of 1864, 69 in 1865, and 71 in 1866. The marriages have, 
therefore, met with an arrestment during the quarter now closed; and two causes 
have been in operation sufficient to account for this, viz., the severe wintry weather 
in January, which threw so many of the operative classes out of work, and the 
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strikes for higher wages, which have been more numerous than usual in different 
trades. 

Of the 5,332 marriages 3,429 were registered as having been contracted in the 
126 town districts, while 1,903 were contracted in the rural districts; giving the 
annual proportion of 79 marriages in every 10,000 persons in the town, but 
only 52 marriages in a like population in the rural districts. 


Tasre Il.—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 31st March, 1867, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 





Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
C : Estimated, P Ratio. P Ratio. 
ies Number. . One in j Number. a One in 
1861. 1867. Cent. | every Cent. | every 


SCOTLAND w.usesssen 3,066,633 | 3,170,769 | 27,969 | 3°52 | 28 

















2,788 | 9°9 | 10°0 





126 town districts | 1,619,614 | 1,718,968 
890 rural __,, 1,447,019 | 1,451,801 














3°89 | 25 | 1,626 9°7 | 10°3 
3°09 | 32 41,162 | 10°3 9°6 




















Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
; Ratio. Ratio. 
Conan, Seated Number. eet One in || Number. Ree One in 
SCOTLAND. .csssccoeee. 3,066,633 | 3,170,769 | 19,981 | 2°51 39 5,332 | 0°66 148 







126 town districts | 1,618,614 | 1,718,968 
890 rural __s,, 1,446,019 | 1,451,801 











12,628 | 2°93 34: 
6,353 | 1°75 57 


3,429 | 0°79 125 
1,903 | 0°52 190 





HeattH oF THE PoruLaTION.—The high mortality which prevailed during 
the quarter seems rather to have been attributable to the severity of the weather, 
than to the prevalence of any epidemic, and the consequence has been that an 
unusual number of aged persons have been cut off, and that bronchitis, pneumonia, 
and other affections of the respiratory organs have been very prevalent. Typhus 
and typhoid fever prevailed to a considerable extent over the country, as did also the 
usual epidemic diseases of children, scarlatina, measles, and hooping cough. Cholera 
still lingered in Scotland, 33 deaths having been reported during the quarter ; 
25 of these having occurred in January, 6 in February, and 2 in March. The 
circumstance of cholera still lingering among us, and having again manifested a . 
tendency to spread in several places on the continent of Europe, should induce the 
authorities to relax no efforts in the sanitary improvement of towns and crowded 
localities, and more especially in providing a supply of wholesome water, free from 
decaying animal or vegetable matters. 
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TasLe IIl.—WNumber of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their Propor- 
tion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each Quarter 
of the Years 1867 to 1863 cnclusive. 








1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 


__ | | SF | ees 


Per 
Number. Cent. 






Per 
Number. Cent. 





Per | Per Per 
Number. Gant Number. Conk. | Number. Gent. 


























Ist Quarter— 
Births -.:... 27,969 || -3*52 





28,608 | 3°65 | 28,177 | 3°61 | 26,733 | 3°44 
Deaths........ 19,981 | 2°61 }19,075 | 2°42 [20,786 | 2°65 122,576 | 2°89 119,229 | 2°47 
_ Marriages..| 5,332 | 0°66 | 5 627 o'71 | 5,407 | 0°69 | 5,333 | 0°68 | 5,126 | 0°66 


a) nn nr | fl ee 


35°°3 Bp] 40°°9 


28,876 | 3°66 











Mean Tem- } 36°°5 


perature 








2nd Quarter- 















Birtg 334.4 — — 30,332 | 3°86 {29,992 | 3°84 [29,655 | 3°82 

Deaths........ = — 17,066 | 2°17 |18,445 | 2°36 [17,963 | 2°31 

Marriages..| — — 5,698 | 0°72 | 9,710 | 0°73 | 5,594 | o-71 
Mean Tem- : | . 

perature } T.. 51°"5 silled i 
3rd Quarter— . 

Birthee.. 2 a — | 27,197 | 3°45 127,320 | 3°48 {27,063 | 3°47 | 26,366 | 3°40 

Deaths...... 15,451 | 1°95 $15,907 | 2°02 [16,131 | 2°06 16,273 | 2°09 






Marriages .. 






5,089 | 0°64 | 5,835 | 0°68 | 4,993 | 0°64 | 4,900 | 0°62 





























Mean Tem- y iS ee 
perature 57°°5 54°°5 53°°9 
Ath Quarter— | 
ir Bs cancises 26,866 | 3°42 [27,218 | 3°49 | 26,587 | 3°42 
Deaths........ 17,072 | 2°17 217,101 | 2°19 118,016 | 2°32 
Marriages .. 7,137 | or91 | 6,639.| 0°85 | 6,614 | 0°84 
Mean Tem- ; 
perature } 43°°5 43°°4, 42°°0 43°°6 
Year— | 
Population. 35153413 3136057 3,118,701 ff 3,101,345 
Births ...c05» 113,639 | 3°60 {113,126} 3°60 [112,445 | 3°60 1109,341 | 3°52 
Deaths........ TL20e) 2526 70, 821] 2°25 74, 303 | 2°38 | 1, 481 | 2°30 





Marriages .. 23,629 | 0°75 23,577 O75 | 22,675 O92 22,234 oy 





WratTHER.—During the greater part of January keen frost prevailed, the 
ground was covered with snow, and the falls of snow were occasionally so heavy as 
to arrest traffic. This kind of weather came on suddenly on the 30th of December, 
on the wind changing from south-west to north-east; and such was the effect 
of the change on the temperature that, on the Ist of January, the lowest tempera- 
tures in the eight principal towns were from 15° to 23° Fahr. The temperature 
occasionally fell very low during January, the lowest temperature noted being — 6°, 
or 38° below the freezing point of water. The frost and snow continued uninter- 
rupted from the last day of December till the evening of January 23, when the 
south-west winds regained the mastery, a rapid thaw set in, and by the 25th most 
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of the hills were cleared of snow, and the mild weather which came with thiese 
south-westerly winds continued till the close of the month. The cold weather 
which prevailed during the first three weeks of January depressed the mean 
temperature of the month to 31°8, and thus caused it to be 5° 3 below the 
mean of previous years. But the mean temperature of the frosty period was 
about 28°. 

February was an unusually mild month, with the wind almost constantly from 
the south-west. The mean temperature was, therefore, unusually high, viz., 41°4, 
or 3°°8 above the mean of former years. On the 24th the wind veered to the 
north and north-east, and continued more or less from that quarter during the 
remainder of the month, bringing with it frost and occasional falls of snow. 

The keen east and north-east winds which prevailed during almost the whole of 
March rendered it a cold ungenial month, with a mean temperature of 36°2. It 
thus presented the anomaly of being 5°-2 below the temperature of February, 
besides being 3°°3 below that of former years. 

The mortality which prevailed during each of these months kept exact pace 
with the mean temperature. Thus January, with its low temperature of 31°8, 
caused 238 deaths daily. The mild weather of February, with its mean tempera- 
ture of 41°-4, diminished the daily deaths to 210; but the colder weather of 
March, with its temperature of 36°°2, caused the daily deaths to rise to 217. 

The mean barometric pressure, reduced to the sea-level and to 32° Fahr., was 
29°632 inches in January, 29°816 inches in February, and 29-875 inches in March. 
The mean temperature of the quarter was 36°5 ; being 31°°8 in January, 41°-4 in 
February, and 36°2 in March. The highest temperature at any station was 52°°7 
in January, 59°°0 in February, and 60°-6 in March. The lowest temperatures were 
— 6° in January, 17° in February, and 0°-0 in March. The mean of the day tem- 
peratures was 36°°6 in January, 46°°1 in February, and 41°-9 in March. The 
mean of the night temperatures was 26°9 in January, 36°°6 in February, and 
30°'5 in March, 


ScoTLAND :—Marriaass, Brrtus, and Dratus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 31st March, 1867. 





DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
i , D ' 
(Scotland) in 1861 eaths 
Statute Acres. Persons) 
No. No. 
SOOTEANDS,...5 cacuiea Totals | 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 19,981 
hy NOREMOEM. 4.55 chese.0 2,251,622 130,422 565 
11. North-Western... 4,739,876 167,329 863 
mI. North-Eastern ........ 25429594 | 366,783 1,849 
Iv. East Midland ........ 2y790,4.92 523,822 3,227 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 1,428 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 8,241 
vir. South-Hastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 2,706 
1,105 





VIEE. Bouthert.u penatoates | 2,069,696 214,216 
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No. III.—IRELAND. 


The Quarterly Report is not issued in time for publication in this Journal. To 
complete the summary of the United Kingdom, the Registrar-General for Ireland 


has kindly supplied the figures entered below, opposite to that country. 


No. IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SumMMARY of MaArriaceEs, 7n the Quarter ended 31st December, 1866; and 
Birtus and DEatus, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1867. 





AREA POPULATION, 


COUNTRIES. in 1861. 
Statute Acres. (Persons.) 


Marriages.} Births. Deaths. 











No. No, No. No. 
England and Wales ........ 375324,883 | 20,066,224 | 55,224 | 195,455 | 134,264 
C0121 (6 ere Pe ore 19,639,377 | 3,062,294] 6,894 | 27,969 | 19,981 
Fie ev a 5,965! ae aesatleneceor: 20,322,641 | 5,798,967| 6,514 | 387,552 | 30,456 


oe STON ae 77,286,901 | 28,927,485 | 68,632 | 260,976 | 184,691 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1866-65-64.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ea- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 








—_—_—_—_—— | J ss 


Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. L866. 
Imports Exports 
[000’s omitted. ] from to 
I.—Forrian CounrRizs: £ L 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, ; 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, &Heligoland f | ~ 8,378, | 7776, 
Central Kurope; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Bolginn, f 37,928, | 22,048, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain >| 45,987, | 17,408, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries)  ...........04 
Southern Hurope; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Goro Teton ta and Malta } 6,185; 8,254, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 21;253; | 16,687, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, is ey 2n9 
Migeria: amd, Moro0ed .ccscsescowsnacnsootearavense 415) 4 
Western Africa...........06 cnotseusnneasoavensavonsenes LAe, 601, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, WEG, 163, 
and Kooria Mooria Island3.............00eecees 
Indian Seag, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Pulp: | 
pines ; other Tslands vscsssssssssseessesen evince 152940.) 2,687, 
BAU EM Oe LOLATIGS* (acs. ts.taamacetenstanaun omdemenras 62, 138, 
China, including Hong Kong@........csesereee: 11,328, | ~8,951, 
United States of AMETICA «csc 46,853, | 28,484, 
Mexico and Central America. ..,........c0+ssesdrence: 874, | 1,488, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti....... see 3,409, | 3,662, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 1,866, 8,402, 
%) (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia \ 
Chili, and Patagonia .... [| ©?34 | 9420, 
: (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
and Buenos Ayres ote 9,840, | 11,470, 
Whale Fisheries; Gruind., Davis’ Straits, ‘ 18 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 499 : 
Total—Foreign Countrtes sce. 223,69". (190,307, 
II.—BritisH PossEsstons : ne moral nannemacaenr He 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 41,764, | 23,030, 
Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Victoria} 4,767, | 9,138, 
5 » bo Ava, W. Aus., Tasm., 6 4.599 
and IN. Wealaingd: wicca. 39957) sera” 
British: Novthy Asmgerie aici cs tstesssscrsvinceseevaderuccans 6,869, 6,830, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 6,615, | 2,865, 
Cape and Natal ............ PUA rer haiti oer ereareoReTT 2-719; 1 beoe: 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 827, 583, 
UES AEG TA [ee ee ORES PORES E, Cotes RUE 350) 569, 
Cirammel, Ualands: \v...kszcc:csmeccsustnaicaneniunersiqer ties: 431, 493, 
Total—British Possessions... 71,679, | 49,431, 
General Total  .......0000. £)295,204, |188,828, 





Whole Years. 





































_—_ | J ‘a_i 


















—— = 
ne | ee ee 





1865. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
£ £ 
26,337, '| 5,911; 
35.429, | 28,763, 
39,652, } 14,818, 
4,827, 7,921, 
24,619, | 13,187, 
509, 385, 
1,347, 642, 
L225 124, 
1,362, 1,911, 
pa 36, 
12,062, | 6,692, 
21,549, | 21,286, 
3,911, | 2,036, 
5,533, | 8,366, 
153% vinasnees 
799525 2,798, 
9,068, | 8,432, 
154, 9, 
199,298, |121,006, 
43,272, 
7102, 
EN Gomis 
6,350, 
793745 
2,446, 
459, 
1,246, 
418, 
71,837, 





Rapa 
to 
£ 

5,646 

32,416, | 24,488 
34,326, | 14,024 
4:120,| 8,204 
25,908, | 18,538 
415,| 176 
1,064, 57] 
73, 115 
157% 

185 

5,334 

16,704 

2,060 

4,369 

2,518 

3,030 

9,010 

95s 15 
184,297,|112,470 
57,520, | 21,909 
6,854,| 8,060 
3,185,| 3,799, 
6,851,| 5,61m 
11,450,}]. 4,325, 
1,976,| 2,278, 
306, 314, 
1,589, 659, 
836,| 1,016, 
90,567,| 47,966, 








271,135, |165,862, [274,864, 160,436, 


1867:] 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Two Months (January — February), 
1867-66-65-64-63.—Computed Real Value (Eu-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 





: (First Two Months.) 


ForREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


Raw Matts.—TZeztile. 


Various. 


Agreltl. 


33 


TROPICAL &c., PRODUCE. 


Foop Geeaosecnoesgerarevossoorces 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


ToTaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS.... 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMPoRTs (say) 


TOTAL IMPORTS ..ccccsesecee 








1866. 


£ 
10,055, 
691, 
2,606, 
342, 
254, 
174, | 


Paseo | 





19%, | 


| 
| 














[000’s omitted.) 

1867. 

£ 
Cotton Wool ....| 6,265, 
Wool (Sheep’s) .. 898, 
(ee cachet 2,781, 
LIES Uk dnete reenetel ae, 580, 
Hem pecans cast 116, 
IN OLUI OS soduesesolsc doses 259, 
10,9 19, 
WL Rewer ce sete, cased 149, 
Olan ek we aT As 
Metals ...........4.0+ 388, 
ECS eee ee 46, 
ED IMD OR eecakssicesancas 2,78, 
1,206, 
GUO cicciiesgsced ST, 
Seeds odes 433) 
464 
Tea COAT OSCE BEBCOOACODND 2,098, 
Cohee~ serenrceit 2555 
Sugar & Molasses} 1,594; 
TODACOO! “sccecdsccs 230, 
PCO et gee 375 
BMWS co ccosoteegsca 759 
Wines maisleraieta viele isiaielctera 604, 
Spirits ainielavale fatelsiaimiersrare 293) 
5,186, 
Grain and Meal.; 4,868, 
Provisions ....... 987, 
598555 
652, 
igh Ho 
6,070, 


piecsctngneat f e3ONO BG 


26,458, 
6,614, 


33,072, 


Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 














1863. 


£ 
3,532, 
578, 
2,190, 
387, 
110, 
223, 


730205 





162, 
378, 
411, 

77, 
556, 


1,534, 


141, 
233, 





3745 


2,120, 
350, 
1,357, 
314, 
100, 
40, 
595, 
345, 








4,522, 


a 


512, 


19,2335 


1865. 1864. 
£ £ 
7,057, 6,060, 
728, | 584, 
2,288, 1,635, 
324,| 810, 
139, 209, 
211, 94, 
10,742, 95342, 
198, 169, 
341, 293, | 
377; 492, 
155, 176, 
703,| 978, 
1,774 2,103; 
218, LOS; 
458, | 553, 
676, 662, 
681, 1,201, 
233, 27k, 
998, 935, 
282, 263, 
sel] 85, 
81, 62, 
465, 708, 
203, 331, 
259945 3,856, 
1,509, 3,269, 
1,016, 937, 
DBOE, =| ~ 4,200; 
579s 572) 
19,290, | 20,735, 
4,822, | 5,183, 
24,112, | 25,918, 


2A,O4T, 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Three Months (January — March), 
1867-66-65-64-63.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Britisu and Irisu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Three Months.) [000’s omitted.] 1867. 1866 1865 1864. 1863 


British Propuce, &c., ExXpoRTED. 


£ £& £ £ £ 
Manrrs.— Testile. Cotton Manufactures..| 13,567, | 15,241, | 10,947, | 10,465, | 6,312, 


S58 eM RISUNG ESS ee vedas 3,207, 8 ,76D, fels708, | 21084 L748, 
Woollen Manufactures] 5,416, | 5,820, | 4,047, | 4,718, | 3,209, 
Tee. < Ssn re [,340, | 1,829, 935, | 1,073, 984, 
Silk Manufactures........ 288, 402, 296, 387, 443, 
Peres O:0) (ean aeeny ey 58, 76, 60, 55, 84, 
Linen Manufactures....} 2,071, £717 2,084, 1,998, 1,455, 
$0 LORE Sin entedl 674, 630, 515, 653, 493, 


| Ss 6s | | 


26,621, | 29,984, | 20,592, | 21,452, | 14,123, 





‘5 Sewed.. Apparel waizicstsccnsstet. 457, 617, 536, 554, 526, 
Haberdy. and Milmry. | 1,213, | 1,459, | 1,002, | 1,252, 860, 



































MBTALS: ciccssvwigicsess Hardware tr ae 870, | 1,087, 892, | 842, 680, 
ME AGACLY 5. acsstvnaneninass 1,002, 968, 1,296, 924, 838, 

i 1G) Pee Ma ee UP 2,899, 3,121, | “2,899, 2,982, 2,536, 

Copper and Brass........ 657, 559, 913, 697, 784, 

Hheadeand Pit. cacti 684, 834, 576, 709, | 610, 

Coals and Culm ........ 998,141,022, 905, 903, 765, 

79107) 7541, 6,981, 7,057) 6,1735 

Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenware and Glass 602, 362, 524, 490, AZ Bs 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale...........004 [ysis 585, 595, 474, 456, 
WDWEUGE . dot pcstssaansesacstanes 69, 86, 56, 69, 108, 

CUIGESE eticnes kcrisserete 29, 39, 22, 41, = 

Panties: 5k, CeRcncvccsstens 36, 54, 28, 32, 4, 

Ales 4 screkrsemet ieee 69; 65, 33, 48, 52, 

Spirits siesinleleo iv siaie eisiesieesisisisieis 41, 31, 69, 161, 114, 

Sods. diene sow 368, 383, 228, 209, 198, 

1,167, 1,243, 1,031, 1,034, 1,013, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed .......... 135) 139, 98, 100, 89, 
Purrturs | sh Ate 395 60,, |. Ot, AT, 64, 

Leather Manufactures 41T, 534, 614, 525; “ 

Soap av cleYe/aisteleversceleicieisla nisioinielear@wa'e 58, 43, 44, 53, 9, 

Plate and Watches .... 96, 86, o%, 98, 114,. 

SPMULOMELY. ./Sacescscvesicned: 81, 89, 95, 75, 59, 

820, OFT, 1,039, 898, 842, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles. ........ 2,367; 255% | 2200, R32 E32, 1,791; 
Unenumerated: Articles. .cises-ssscajoossecsscnecnoss 2,098, 19 s25O7Gs eon 1,728, 1,823, 
ToPatn HXPORDS .wispsuddennseys A 3S82y|.AGs99E,. |~3:5;03 55. VigO,O0 Fs 1 127 50k 


ES A TT ET a 
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SHIPPING. — Forziecn Trapze.—(United Kingdom.) — First Three Months 
(January—March), 1867-66-65-64.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 


























1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 

(First Three Months.) piieea ET 7 a oe Ion Ca ce . 
Tonnage] Average Tonnage Tonnage. Tonnage 
ENTERED :-— Vessels. : oe : Toteee Vessels. : hoa Vessels. : ee Vessels. Ff es 4 

Vessels belonging to— No. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. | No. | Tons. 
12058 ee Seer 64 26,| 406 28, 27, a5 31, 
St CUCL Sr A 12.6 26,| 206 238, LO; i. 2136 24, 
PC OE WAY ~ ccsssceketistarantroeaes 528} 123,} 233 128, 106, 113, 
MI NOHEAT ATE css cacvhss scensnccesss Bit Bal « Le 34, 24, 61, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... B63; /15o,) 270 146, 102, 121, 
Holland and Belgium.... 388 48,| 124 67, 50, 56, 
PEANCO me soyccecheteteowtigistase 570 BS, 93 79, SM bi, 
Spain and Portugal .... 94] 383,| 3851 24, 27, 22, 
Italy & other Eupn.Sts.| 111{ 387,] 333 86, 47, 36, 
United States ............004 g1| 100,| 1,099 123, G7; 124, 
All other States ............ — = = 1, 4, 1, 





















3,046 | 658,| 216 | 3,289] 739,] 2,508] 521,1 3,258] 646, 


United Kingdm. . 4,868 | 1,789,| 357 | 5,422 | 1,861,] 4,398 | 1,401,] 4,522 | 1,417, 















































DODO: oo. Sansa seseseaties 
Totals Entered.... | 7,914 | 2,397,| 3803 | 8,711 | 2,600,] 6,906 | 1,922, | -7,780| 2,063, 
CLEARED :— 

LS ene 93 37,| 398 104 42, ia? 49, 112 46, 
OCOD sco cciesesvvoate/apinicace 107 26,| 241 112 32, 73 19,7 119 25, 
BGR WE abss.pseiccscsseenins¥es 2061 “* Thy} 250.4. 289) - 72. 266) 67,1. 280 94, 
Denmark........ ceormrutes 514 59,1) 115 261 36, 347 Al, Bae 58, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... “68| 196,| 254 684) 168.0 167617) J480P “az hb 128; 
Holland and Belgium... | 355 59,| 1669 413 70,4 038% BO;1- 351 53; 
CS 898| 105,| 117 g26) 10951 "804 98,] 1,118 115; 
Spain and Portugal .... 83 29,; 349 79 24, 82 28, q4 23, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 165 59,| 358 mae, SOs 2153 82, 224 72, 
United States............0... 114| 119, | 1,044: 137] 140, 647 61, 97 102, 
All other States ............ 5 1,| 200 6 3, 9 3; 3 1, 


| | tO I he | 


35398 | 764,225 fe 2.263 |. 786, 1 3,064 | 652/1 33466) 712, 
United Kingdm. & 5,998 | 2,114,| 353 | 6,287 | 2,183,| 5,688 | 1,879,] 5,971 | 1,882, 


OOS cesie ci cated sone’ 


—qX“ |__| |__| | 


Totals Cleared.... | 9,396 | 2,873,| 306 }| 9,540/ 2,969,] 8,752 |2,531,] 9,427] 2,594, 
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Quarterly Returns. 


[ June, 


GOLD aynp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. — Importep anp 
ExporteD. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Three Months (Januwary—March), 1867-66-65. 




















[000’s omitted.] 
1867. 1866. 1865. 
(First Three Months) 
Gold. Silver. ' Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ £ £ 
AUsEPaNIAR Gas wu desccc 1,168, f, 1,309, I, = 
eat 406, 1,140, 407, 1,137; 1,375) 
Oe Tb | 210] sar] 988, ) 318, ‘, 
1,784, | 1,488, | 2,069, | 1,456, 1,396, 
TH GARCOS. Babs doscchanan 160, 342, 28, 177) 3°07; 
pee niente nes 2, 
ae aed Abbe: nner eee mi 
Mita., Trky., and ae 
Egypt fae DAG duly x 1, 2 
CPS |... aeeicecacmtens —— <a = — = 
West Coast of Africa 32, I, 29, 6, 28, 6, 
All other Countries.... 102, 15, 16, 5» 25, 16, 
Totals Imported.... | 2,158, 1,933, | 2,426, | 2,193, | 3,651, 1,770, 
' Exported to :— 
PAGO: Bhisccs ert 1,079, 241, 944, 377) 881, 184, 
H f Holl. 
UP iele een A i ey (ad as 
Prtgl., Spain, and or hy [oo ah 
Curlkr. ens 16, hi 
1,268, 1,514, 988, 403, | 1,246, B33; 
gamma} | 2) so] as | nor] | 
Danish West Indies — — <e = se — 
United States ............ 1, a —s bia ee = 
South Aiirida™........... — — 4 — deact a 
Mararitietaidnsccoce — — a — = 
(DERE 4,c:eeeene eee 13, 235 Zt, 27) 3, 2,6, 
All other Countries.... 183, 38, 32, 40, 106, 225 
Totals EHeported.... 1,472, 1,683, 1,396, 2544.3, 1,470, T,514, 
Excess of Imports... 681, 250, | 1,080, — | 2,181, 256, 
“a Exports .... aa — on 2,50; 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—31st Marcu, 1867-66-65-64. 
Net Produce in YEARS and QUARTERS ended 31st Marcu, 1867-66-65-64. 





[000’s omitted.] 
QUARTERS, 1867. Corresponding Quarters. 
1867. Pooewe er eet ee te eee 
ended 3lst March. Less) More. 1865. 1864. 
ES £ z x £ EA 
GO USHOMAS, 3.5 sccatescssecant 8,527, | 9,139, — 388, 5,570, | 5,533, 
PUR ONGO cases snkvesoecsndseaios 6,536, | 9,481, — 545 5,342, | 5,127, 
SLAMIPS. \-......corenoueres 2ysny, jh Bao; a 129, 2,501, | 2,439, 
IPR ONOY. Aiecovse sien cere: 389, 384, — Bs 398, |. 367, 
POSt- OMiCe ..avssercavers 1,100, | 1,005, — 955 1,005, 965, 
15,105, | 14,434, a 671, 14,816, | 14,431, 
Property Tax ............ 2,156, | 1,914, = 242, 3,127, | 3,168, 
17,261, | 16,348, — |. 913, | 17,948, | 17,599, 
Crown Lands ............ 93> 90, _ a 84, 81, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,088, | 1,355, 267, —_ 1,150, | 1,309, 
Dobalsvcae2 18,442, | 17,798, 267, gi6y- 2 19;177,-|. 18,989; 
Se) eee . 


Net Decr. £648,906 











YEARS, 1867. Corresponding Years. 
ended 8st March, | 1867. | 1866. : 
Less. | More. | 1865. | 1864. 
ES ES # we £ Es 
CUBEOWISS .055..055-050scesnene Z3,203.,,,| 2bj216, ae 1,027 | 22,572, | 23,232, 
DSCIBO EA icc icatetvsiicn es 20,670, | 19,788, — 882, | 19,558, | 18,207, 
BMI ssa csieessesicnnnenes 9,420, | 9,560, 140, a 9,530, | 9,317, 
BROS Gia coat ebvedocton- dome 3 OSS 3,300, = 118, 3,292, | 3,218, 
Post Office .5...2awcet 4,470, | 4,250, — 220, 4,100, | 3,810, 
| 60,331, | 58,224, 140, | 2,247, | 59,052, | 57,784, 
Property Tax ........04 5,700, | 6,390; 690, -— 7,958, | 9,084, 
66,031, | 64,614, 830, | 2,247, . | 67,010, | 66,868, 
Crown Lands ......0000 3305 320, — 16, 310, 305, 
Miscellaneous............ PvOH eval \uae-e otter — LO, 2,998, | 3,085, 
LOCUM ces 69,434, | 67,812, 830, | 2,452, | 70,318, | 70,208, 
Nettie ait 





Net Decor. £1,622,276 
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REVENUE.—UnitEep Kinapom.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 1867 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Receipts of the QUARTER 
ended 31st March, 1867; the AppuicaTion of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 


the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the 








Quarter ended 31st December, 1866, viz.:— £ 
Clea DsrTtAdi 4%. csdespecesdvonssscsusaehentaetencdesoteacredes — 
A rOlgad. ..c.cvsawsdgueas Sever Sensasesae reste tats evasberesmusass eo Olea 
woe 951,740 

Income received, as shown in Account I .........cscscosssseceees iccusanotetessses | ASANTE 

Amount received in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ...... 272,828 

Dire, tor New Cones OF  SRSICO. nccancnasctwapoasveawemnenbaaseasbanmepeinecntteoas 103,000 

£19,769,439 

Balance, being the Deficiency on 31st March, 1867, upon the charge 
of the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends 
and other charges payable in the Quarter to 30th June, 1867............ 676,863 

£20,446,302 
Paid :— 

Amount applied out of the Income in Redemption of Deficiency Bills £ 
issued in the Quarter to 3lst March, 1867, for the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain on 31st December, 1866, viz.:— 

BE OUAMCSMCIONG Vines cvanini us adenediweinenassanObinseeeinereae’ £1,853,765 
Deduct amount redeemed with Sinking Fund ... 96,900 
we 1,756,865 

Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services sissscccsccsescescsceees 9,933,176 
* advanced for New Courts of Justice .......sccscssesesseses Selva secsivecee 140,000 

Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 31st 
March, 1867, viz.:— 

Interest.of the Permanent Debt ......c.ccocossersescese £5,545,736 
A ermine ile Det. icaccssgantmereguade craessaverneneacictcces 1,013,366 
Primvipal of Hxoheqder Bus cj sascccuteteesssasneneys 43,500 
Interest of yr 45,064 
3 Belicioncy DIMES ”«.ccg.sieeseatenereadtasaters — 
BMS CLVELMRASD 05 05000nanaeaganaca isan on sienaesuaktceponneiwans 101,385 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .........000 » 850,156 
Advances for Public Works, &€. .....cccceceoes greeeniete 854,725 
UMS WMA: cacviseaessnPegepentegen eee eaten eeeeee 337,723 
—— 7,791,655 

Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund 

in Ireland for the Quarter ended 31st March, 1867 ..... sieusiens beasenaenates 824,606 


£20,446,302 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
First Quarter of 1867. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 


1867. 








: 
Wheat | Barley. Oats 
SS. | Sa Gs Sad 
CRRA) eR NrenOR ay Yes 60 2 | 43 6 24 3 
+ OTE A Baer gt tee a 61 - 43 5 24 2 
os ED can cxc tues net naeerebekcak Manas: 62. 3 44 5 23 4 
FF RE icsdevaccdsce Mae oteccaceeatie 62 2 45 9 24 5 
Average for January wiececcccececesees 6r 4 | 44 3 etic ts 
BETES Ss ctddevohanis tes cvdiseetoveces 62 6 | 45 2 24 6 
| ss Doers 223 sass toad Aduie sas eeaee 6l 4 | 45 8 24 69 
| SR ee ee ee 59 10 43 9 23 «6 
| dio wt neat aR 59 11 | 43 4 24 8 
4 240 3 






For the (£100). 
Price on 





Dividends per Cent. 
for Half Years. 





Miles Open. First 13 Weeks. 


(000’s omitted.) | 13 Weeks. 









Ist | Ist | Ist 30 June,/|31 Dec.}30 Jun. 
Mar.| Feb. | Jan. *1 766. 65. | 765. 



















8. del 8) GaAvse.-G@e 
60 -|72 6| 60 = 
20 —|20 —| 20 - 





19 |Lond.& N.Westn.|120 |1233/1202 
2 |Great Western ....| 473] 54 





1,319 {1,291 

















», Northern...{117 {121 423| 404 50 —|87 -| 55 - 
38| 5, Hastern ....) 313} 34 709| 727 Nil | Nilj 10 = 
i |Drighton ............ 813) 88 319| 293 40 -—|65 —| 50 = 
4 |South-Hastern ....| 70 | 73 330), 19 28 9/45 -| 25 - 





38| >» Western...) 83 | 89 
1S eee 

559 783| 833 
eee =a SS 
7,1 |Midland ............ 1193$/1233/1234 
1,5 |Lancsh.and York.|127 |1283|129 
4,6 |[Sheffieldand Man.) 50 | 523) 523 
7,8 |North-Eastern ....|1033/106 |1083 
[,0 992/1023/1034 


503| 500 


40 —|55 -| 45 = 














1/49 3} 38 = 


60 —|70 -} 65 = 
67 6|62 6] 55 - 
20 ~|35 —| 10 = 
55 —|65 -| 55 = 


48 1/581] 389 








695] 677 
403| 403 
246} 246 
Y,2210\1,208 









































3,9 |Caledonian ........ 118 |120 |124 156157172 6175 -| 676 
591 |Gt.S.&Wn.Irind.| 91 | 93 | 92 32 | 26 |50 —|50 -| 45 - 
59 Gen. aver.....| 843] 922! 91318,4.71 |8,297 | 6,369, | 6,342.) 68 | 70] 42 7/54 -| 43 3 


Consols—-Money Prices, ls¢ March, 91% to 4.—1st Feb., 908 to 2.—lst Jan. 90 to $. 
Exchequer Bills.—1st March, 7s. to 12s. pm.—I1st Feb., 10s. to 14s. pm.—1st Jan., 7s. to 11s. pm. 
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Quarterly Returns.—Jan., Feb., March, 1867. { June, 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEELY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First Quarter (Jan.—March) of 1867. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 








1 
Issuz DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
eee a 
Liabilities. Assets. . 
Gola Coi Public, of Discount 
Notes — Government Other a (Col. 1 ines at 
Issued, (Wednesdays. ) Debt. Securities.) vuion. ool.14) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1867. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlns. 1866. Perann. 
33,43 ane 12... EOL 3,98 18,43 23529 20 Dec. 33 p-ct. 
33,46 5 Dae 11,01 3,98 18,46 3531 
33,27 oe cones 11,01 3,98 18,27 22,30 
32,88 an ae 11,01 3,98 17,88 22592 
32,92 ja ne ee 11,01 3,98 17,92 22,81 
1867. 
33,09 Feb. 6... 11,01 3,98 18,09 23,02 “Bed: 3 os 
33,22 Peaaamets i ear 11,6 3,98 18,22 22,69 
33,28 Sgt eas LEOL 3,98 18,28 BIO 
33,41 = Sle Lor 3,98 18,41 22538 
33,39 Mar. 6.... 11,01 3,98 18,39 22,50 
33,24 gp bass 11,01 3,98 18,24 22,05 
33,43 DOr 11,01 3,98 18,43 21,85 
33,58 Oe 4 eee reOL 3,98 18,58 2.2333 
Banking DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 Th 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
See ere eee sw a ae Sa ne eres Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. ec Securities. Reserve. of 
||] seven —____—. || ———_————_ | Liabili- 
Day and Gold and ties 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. oie (Wdnsdys.) el Other. || Notes. oe Adwetn 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. |] Mins. | 1867. } mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55] 3,29 || 8,16 | 20,59]] 46 [Jan. 2113,11 | 22,82 | 10,14 98 | 47,06 
14,55 | 3,46 4,44 | 23,05 || ,48 5 01-23;11 a 10,15 98 145,99 
14,55} 3,50 4,48 | 21,06 |} ,51 fv GLI Z.1F, |. 2660 9,97 1,01 | 44,09 
14,55| 3,51 5,30 | 19,641) ,49 ji 20 118,10 |. 1624 9,96 1,01 | 43,49 
14,55] 3,53 ! 6,16 | 18,64 || ,50 COLTS 10 19,1g || 10,11 97 143,38 
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CIRCULATION.—Counrry Bays. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENGLAND and WALES 
on Saturday, in each Week during the First Quarter (Jan.—WMarch) 
of 1867; and in ScoTuanD and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 

a 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Private 

Banks. 

DATES. (Fixed 
Issues, 

4,08). 

£ 

1867. | Mins. 
Jan. 5| 2,75 
Ae 12; 2,84 
5 19} 2,83 
3» 26} 2,80 
Eeb.. 2). 2:77 
” i) 2,73 
re 16| 2,70 
» 23| 2,66 
March 2} 2,64 
~ 8) 2.66 
35 16| 2,64 
os 23| 2,65 
3 30} 2,72 


Joint 
Stock 
Banks. 
(Fixed 
Issues, 
3,18). 


2,32 


2,29 
2.31 
2.30 
2,29 


2,28 
2,30 
2,30 
2,30 


2,36 
| 


TOTAL. 


(Fixed 
Issues, 
7,21). 


4,92 
4,95 
4,94 
4,95 
5,08 


SCOTLAND. 

Three £5 
Under 

Weeks, and 
£5. 

ended upwards. 
ES x 
1867. | Mins. | Mins. 
Jan. 5| 1565 |-2,97 
Feb. 2) 1,60 | 2,80 
March 2 1,62 | 2,73 





IRELAND. 
TOTAL. £5 UWder TOTAL. 
(Fixea | 20d es. | (Fixed 
Teaues Tapwania| | Tsuen 
£ £ £ £ 

Mins. | Mins. | Mins.| Mins. 

4,63 | 3,00 | 3,14] 6,14 

4,40 | 2,99 | 3,19! 6,18 
4,35 | 2,98 | 3,16| 6,14 





OREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Caleutta;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonpon—with 


collateral cols. 


ess. London 
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L.—Introduction. 


As it is probable that a considerable share of public attention will 
be directed to questions of legal reform when the engrossing topic 
of constitutional reform shall, for a time at least, have been dis- 
posed of, the present appears to be no inopportune occasion to 
bring under the consideration of this Society the available statis- 
tical records comprising the elements upon which legislation must 
operate in providing measures for increasing the efficiency of our 
judicial system. 

It would be a waste of time in the present meeting to enlarge 
upon the utility and importance of a systematic collection and pub- 
lication of facts relating to the administration of justice. Where 
the investigation of truth is a preliminary step to the furtherance 
of improvements, or the correction of evils, our belief is that no 
satisfactory results can be obtained without reference to complete 
and accurate statistics. 

Nor need I refer to the value of judicial statistics not only in 
supplying data whereby to institute necessary reforms in the opera- 
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tion of the law, but also in affording information of great interest 
regarding the social and moral condition of the people. 

It would be a gratifying circumstance if the discussion of this 
subject by the Statistical Society should, in any way, be instru- 
mental to the improvement of our judicial statistics, the collection 
of which has been undertaken by the Government as a matter of 
national concern. In this hope I venture to invite attention to the 
matter, purposing to describe what is now being done, and also to 
point out where, in my humble opinion, deficiencies exist in the 
official returns ; at the same time indicating some of the principal 
features of the recent returns with regard to the criminal classes, 
and the state of crime in England. I ought perhaps to state that 
the original plan of this paper contemplated a review of the details 
of the proceedings of the courts, civil as well as criminal, and the 
modes of statistical expression adopted with respect to them, in the 
annual volumes of “ Judicial Statistics,” rather than any special 
reference to the facts relating to crime; but on learning that the 
statistics of Civil judicature had engaged the attention of a Fellow 
of the Society much more competent than myself to deal with that 
branch of the subject, and himself enjoying large opportunities, as 
an eminent member of the equity bar, of observing the practical 
working of one important class of civil proceedings, I at once 
altered my design; and I am glad to hear that Mr. W. J. Bovill’s 
paper will be read at an early meeting of the Society. 


{I.—Progress of Judicial Statistics in England. 


For many years the official statistics relating to the administra- 
tion of justice in this country were unquestionably inferior to those 
of any State affecting to possess such returns. The Home Office 
Tables of Criminal Offenders, which were commenced as early as 
1810, formed the first foundation of our “ Judicial Statistics ;” but 
the information afforded by these returns was meagre and unsatis- 
factory. The number of persons committed for trial in respect 
of the several classes of offences was given, but the number of 
offences for which those persons were apprehended, and the large 
class of offenders dealt with summarily, were alike unnoticed. A 
marked improvement in the character of the criminal returns, took 
place after they were confided, in 1834, to the care of Mr. S. Redgrave, 
to whom we are in a great measure indebted for the successful 
inauguration of the present improved system of judicial statistics. 
That intelligent public servant was, however, so ill supported in the 
discharge of his duties, that about the year 1839 a retrograde 
movement became observable in the tables. The ages and degree 
of instruction of the prisoners were omitted, and a few years later 
the sexes ceased. to be distinguished; while in the criminal returns 
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for Scotland and Ireland, all those particulars were given as 
before. 

Such were the only regular accounts published by the authority 
of the Government relating to justice; but other returns were 
occasionally obtained at the instance of individual members of 
parlament, affording useful information as to the proceedings in 
the civil courts, and showing that the facts could be readily 
furnished if called for on a systematic plan. 

At the first meeting of the Statistical Congress held at Brussels 
in 1853, the subject of a uniform system of criminal statistics 
was discussed. At the following meeting of the Congress at Paris, 
two years later, one of the Sections was devoted to the con- 
sideration of Statistique judiciare, and the outline of a plan for 
dealing with the subject comprehensively was agreed upon. Our 
esteemed colleague, Professor Leone Levi, who had been present at 
these meetings, addressed a letter, dated October, 1855,* to 
Mr. Fonblanque, as chief of the Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade, pointing out the existing want of information as 
to the efficiency of our judicial organisation, the defective character 
of the criminal tables, and the absence of all regular returns of the 
proceedings of the civil courts. Dr. Levi described the valuable 
reports of the Minister of Justice in France, and urged that the 
Government should no longer delay the establishment of a complete 
system of judicial statistics—a phrase which the learned professor 
was the first to employ in an English form, A few months later 
Viscount Ebrington (now Earl Fortescue) in a communication 
addressed to Lord Palmerston on behalf of the English deputation 
to the Paris Congress, called attention to the deficiency of the 
Statistical organisation in the different departments of the State, 
and pointed out that no branch of our statistics was more imperfect 
and unsatisfactory than was that of judicial statistics.* 

The illustrious and veteran law reformer, Lord Brougham, in 
March, 1856, moved in the House of Lords a series of resolutions 
on this subject, and urged in a lumimous speech the paramount 
importance of a knowledge of all the facts connected with the 
execution of the laws to the makers of those laws. He also 
enlarged upon the great superiority of the French and other foreign 
returns over our own. A bill was introduced by Lord Brougham 
to give effect to these resolutions, but it was withdrawn upon a 
promise by the Government to take up the question.f 

Accordingly, in the summer of 1857, the Home Office tables 


* Parliamentary Paper, Sess. 1856. 

y+ This bill was, I believe, drawn by Dy. Levi, who also by able papers read 
before the Law Amendment Society and the Social Science Association, kept alive 
an interest in the subject. 
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appeared for the first time in the present quarto form, under the 
title of “Judicial Statistics; and Mr. Redgrave stated in the 
preface that the Secretary of State (Sir G. Grey) had directed the 
necessary steps to be taken for obtaining returns of the proceedings 
in the civil tribunals, as soon as time had been afforded to complete 
and perfect the first portion of the work, which related to criminal 
justice. By the establishment of a general system of police through- 
out the country, the means were afforded of obtaining returns com- 
prising a large amount of new and valuable information relating to 
the criminal classes. ‘“‘ Hitherto,’’ observes Mr. Redgrave,* ‘‘ we 
“have had no record of the offences committed, or of the pursuit 
‘of offenders. From year to year the jurisdiction of justices has 
‘* been enlarged, important classes of offences have been added, but 
‘no steps have been taken to secure any complete record of the 
‘exercise of this extensive jurisdiction. Legislation has been busy 
‘‘in many directions for the reformation and punishment of 
‘ criminals, but very inadequate means have existed of tracing with 
‘“‘ what result. These deficiencies will, I trust, be hereafter supphed 
“to a great extent by the police returns.”’ Owing to the delay in 
completing the police establishments in a few counties, these returns 
were unavoidably imperfect until the publication of the “ Judicial 
‘* Statistics ’ for 1858, which presented another new and important 
feature—the promised tables of civil proceedings, forming the second 
part of the work. 

The volumes for the subsequent years have been prepared on a 
uniform plan, and have been regularly issued about six months 
after the close of each year’s accounts; in this respect contrasting 
favourably with the French returns, which are grievously in arrear. 
It should be mentioned that since the retirement of Mr. Redgrave 
from the Home Office, in 1860, the task of preparing and analysing 
the returns for publication has devolved upon Mr. F. 8. Leslie, to 
whose courtesy I am indebted for explanations on some points in 
the tables concerning which I have asked his assistance. 

At the meeting of the Statistical Congress in London, in 1860, 
one of the Sections, under the presidency of Lord Brougham, was 
occupied with the discussion of judicial statistics. Dr. Leone Levi 
prepared the comprehensive programme, and several able lawyers 
took part in the discussions, amongst whom I may mention 
Mr. T. Chambers, Q.C., Common Serjeant, Mr. Commissioner Hill, 
Mr. Lumley, Mr. Pitt Taylor, Mr. G. W. Hastings, and amongst 
the foreign visitors Dr. Asher (Hamburgh), M. Koulomzine 
(Russia), and Dr. Baumhauer (Holland). The international bear- 
ings of the question were of course duly considered, and the basis 
of a complete scheme of the statistics of law and justice were laid 

* © Judicial Statistics,” 1857. 
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down. A further discussion of the subject is announced as part of 
the programme of the next meeting of the Statistical Congress, to 
be held at Florence in September next. 

A system of judicial statistics for Ireland has now, I am glad 
to say, been fairly established on the Hnglish model, under the able 
supervision of Dr. W. Neilson Hancock. The tables include police 
returns, and the proceedings of every class of courts for the deter- 
mination of civil and criminal matters, but three volumes only 
having yet been published, commencing with the year 1863, all the 
particulars are not yet furnished in the desired form; nevertheless, 
the information supplied is of great value and interest, filling up-a 
blank long existing in the social history of the Irish population. — 

As regards Scotland, the only regular judicial statistics are the 
Tables of Criminal Offenders annually presented to Parliament. 
These tables, which have been somewhat extended of late years by 
order of the Home Secretary, exhibit the commitments for trial, the 
age, sex, and degree of instruction of the persons committed, the 
nature of the offences and other particulars; but they fail to show 
the number of offences as distinguished from the persons sent for 
trial. The offences summarily punished, the police establishments, 
and inquisitions before the procurators fiscal, are unnoticed. Some 
returns, moved for in 1864 by Sir W. Dunbar, relating to the 
jurisdiction of the sheriffs’ courts (Scotland), were printed last 
year, but they are unfortunately so incomplete that the results 
cannot be summarised. After the example of Ireland, there is no 
valid reason why a complete system of statistical record of the 
proceedings in all the courts of judicature in Scotland should not 
be established; and we must hope that measures for the attainment 
of this desirable object are receiving attention in the proper 
quarter. 

With the statistics of justice in India we have been made 
acquainted through the lucid and comprehensive papers which have 
from time to time been contributed to the Transactions of this 
Society by our esteemed Vice-President Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., 
whose labours in this direction, both in India and at home, are well 
known to all interested in our eastern empire. In several of the 
colonies also, returns relating to justice and crime are now regu- 
larly published, the colony of Victoria apparently keeping the lead 
in respect of these statistics. 

I have referred only to the official statistics relating to law and 
justice, and have not attempted to give an exhaustive account of all 
that has been accomplished in the collection and publication of this 
class of facts.* But even the most cursory notice of the progress 


* The tables in the Reports of the Directors of Prisons are well arranged ; and 
the Reports of the Inspectors of Constabulary in England contain valuable police 
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of statistical knowledge in connection with this subject, would be 
incomplete without honourable mention of the labours of a private 
individual, M. A.-M. Guerry, who, after devoting more than twenty 
years to its preparation, has produced that remarkable work, 
‘“‘ Statistique Morale de Angleterre comparée avec la Statistique 
‘Morale de la France,”’—a perfect monument of industry and 
scientific skill, and beyond question the most elaborate statistical 
work ever produced by the unaided labours of a single individual. 
Such a production is beyond my praise; but I strongly recommend 
those who have an opportunity of doing so, to examine the series 
of maps, and to read the philosophical introduction, in M. Guerry’s 
work. 


III.—Some Deficiencies in the Home Office “ Judicial Statistics.” 

There can scarcely be a stronger inducement for those who take 
an interest in this class of facts, and for such a Society as this, to 
persevere in their active exertions to obtain complete numerical 
results, than the decided improvement which has already taken 
place in our judicial statistics. Considering the difficulties neces- 
sarily attendant upon the first establishment of periodical returns 
to be furnished by a large number of functionaries, it is only fair 
that the due meed of praise should be awarded to the founders of 
the present series of Home Office tables. Far be it from me to 
refer to their zealous and well-directed labours in any carping spirit. 
Whatever comments I may venture to offer will, I feel assured, be 
viewed in the light of that impartial criticism to which every pub- 
lication, particularly every one of an important official character, is 
fairly open in this country. 

Improved as are “Judicial Statistics” in the main, they are 
still, im some respects, defective and unsatisfactory. The judicial 
establishments of the country, the organisation of our legal system, 
the machinery by which justice is administered,—these essential 
matters, which should form a prominent feature of the tables, are 
unnoticed. We have here no information as to the number, nature, 
jurisdiction, and distribution of the various tribunals; the number 
of judges and other office bearers attached to each court; or the 
amount of salaries allowed to the judges and officers. Provision 
is made by law for the appointment of convenient places for the 
holding of assizes and sessions, so that unnecessary expense for the 
travelling of suitors, witnesses, and jurors may be avoided; and 
County Courts may be established in important centres of populous 


statistics, particularly those of Lieutenant-General Cartwright, Inspector for No. 1 
District. Police returns for the Metropolitan District, for Liverpool, Manchester, 
Dublin, &¢., are separately published in greater detail than in the Home Office 
tables, 
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districts; but in ‘“ Judicial Statistics’ we find little or nothing to 
enable us to judge whether the existing arrangements meet the 
requirements of public convenience, and whether justice is brought 
_tolerably near to the door of every man. The organisation may 
be rendered sufficiently plastic to adapt itself to the ever shifting 
wants of the people. Nevertheless, we find courts continued in 
places which have become comparatively insignificant, long after 
the necessity for a change might have been obvious if the guidance 
of proper statistical data had been resorted to. — 

At the present time it is alleged that the efficiency of some 
tribunals is impaired, and that great curse of all courts—needless 
delay—occasioned, by the want of a sufficient number of judges. 
Surely “Judicial Statistics’? ought to furnish the elements for 
testing the labours of the judges, and show the time given by them 
to the discharge of their onerous duties, whether in courts or in 
chambers? With regard to the equity judges, we are told the 
number of days on which sittings were held in their courts ; but as 
to the judges of the Common Law courts, the county courts, &., we 
are not even told how many there are of them. Such information 
may be thought too elementary to be worth giving, as every one 
‘knows that there are fifteen judges of the superior courts of 
common law; but the number of county court judges is not quite 
so well known, and if any one can find out the number at the 
respective rates of salary, he will deserve great commendation for 
his diligence.* The tables give details of the police of every grade, 
but fail to notice the heads of the judicial hierarchy. 

I think it will be agreed that the annual cost to the country of 
law and justice should also be stated in the Home Office publica- 
tion. The expense is defrayed partly out of the consolidated fun‘, 
partly out of funds voted annually by Parliament, partly out of 
special or local funds, and partly out of fees paid by the suitors. 
For the year ending 3lst March, 1866, the sum charged on the 
consolidated fund for the salaries of the judges, stipendiary magis- 
trates, and certain officers of courts of justice, with pensions to ex- 
chancellors and retired judges, compensations, &c., was 733,0001.; 
the amount voted on the estimates, under the heads of courts of 
justice, police, criminal proceedings, and prisons, was no less than 
2,897,000/., making a total of 3,630,000/. defrayed out of the public 
revenue. To this amount must be added the proportion of the cost 
of the police and prisons paid out of local funds and taxation, and 
the expense attending coroners’ inquests, which together may be 
estimated at 1,170,000/. The aggregate charge on the taxpayers is 


* This information may now be obtained from a valuable Parliamentary 
Return (No. 223, of Sess. 1867), obtained at the instance of Mr. Childers, M.P., 
and issued since the above was written. 
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therefore about 4,800,000/. But this by no means represents the 
entire cost of these establishments; the fees of court form a large 
additional contribution to the funds out of which the salaries of 
many of the non-judicial officers are defrayed. 

Against this expenditure for law and justice, which can hardly 
be regarded with entire complacency, there is a set-off for certain 
fees, fines, and penalties which are paid into the exchequer. The 
tax on attorneys, conveyancers, and pleaders for their annual cer- 
tificates, produces (average of ten years 1857-66) 89,740/.;* perhaps 
this is another set-off, but as the amount would have to be raised 
by some other form of taxation, little stress can be laid upon it. 
I think “ Judicial Statistics’ are defective in so far as they fail to 
furnish full details showing the charge on the nation for the 
administration of justice. 

Again, I think the Home Office tables present a very imperfect 
view of the labours of the magistracy in the exercise of the large 
and important jurisdiction entrusted to them in petty sessions and 
in police courts. A vast extension of this jurisdiction has taken 
place during the last twenty years,—in fact it has been nearly 
doubled both in the number of matters and their importance. It 
has been stated on excellent authority+ that about one-fifth of the 
Acts of Parliament passed every session relate, more or less, to 
magisterial duties, adding fresh subjects to the cognizance of justices 
of the peace, so that there are now upwards of two thousand 
offences in respect of which they are empowered to impose fines or 
terms of imprisonment, without trial by jury. The summary 
convictions by the magistrates are given in “Judicial Statistics,” 
as well as the number of persons charged and committed for trial 
for indictable offences, but no mention is made of the numerous cases 
of a civil character which come before justices in petty and special 
sessions, and are said to occupy a larger proportion of their time 
than the investigation of offences. These civil matters include the 
removal and settlement of the poor and lunatics; granting licences 
for public houses, bilhards, and theatres, and for dealing in game 
and in gunpowder; cases of affiliation; appointment of overseers 
and various descriptions of constables; appeals against rates, 
recovery of poor, church, county, and other rates; complaints 


relating to the wages of seamen, servants, and apprentices; to the | 


management of the highways; to nuisances, public and private ; 
the settlement of disputes between members of friendly and other 
like societies; and a variety of other matters which it would be 


* Tenth Report of Inland Revenue Commissioners, 

+ Mr. G. C. Oke, Clerk of the Mansion House justice room, in an able 
paper printed in ‘Transactions of the Social Science Association” for 1862, 
p. 146. 
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tedious to mention.* Since it has been the fashion to sneer in 
newspapers at ‘justices’ justice,’ let us at least find in the official 
returns, which are accepted as authoritative, a fair account of the 
vast amount of work done—and, as I believe, ably done—by the 
magistrates, paid and unpaid. 

The Home Office tables should distinguish the number of pri- 
soners tried at quarter sessions and at the assizes, for the several 
classes of offences; and in reference to the assize courts, the circuit 
arrangements should not be left out of view as at present. 

‘Another defect in the “ Judicial Statistics,’ is the omission of 
all notice of courts martial, naval and military. Their number, the 
offences tried by them, and the sentences passed, should be fur- 
nished for the army by the judge-advocate-general, and for the 
navy by the corresponding functionary. Such information would 
have been extremely useful when the question of punishments 
under the Mutiny Act was recently discussed. 

Statistical information with regard to juries, now wanting, 
would also be of great practical advantage: in the consideration of 
measures which are called for to remedy existing grievances. It 
has been asked, if a jury of five, or seven, or nine, can deal with 
questions of fact as satisfactortly as a jury of twelve, why summon 
the larger number, and inconvenience more tradespeople than are 
necessary for the due administration of justice? But at present, 
with juries of twelve and juries of five, we cannot tell which of the 
two classes does its work in the most satisfactory manner. 

Further elucidation of the tables is required for the purpose of 
explaining apparent discrepancies when the statements in one part 
of the volume are compared with those in another. To give a few 
examples from the “Judicial Statistics” for 1865: at p. xix we 
reag.:— 

«“ Although the decrease which appeared in the number of commitments for 
1864, as compared with the number for the preceding year, has not continued in 


1865, the increase which has taken place in the latter year upon the number for 
1864, amounts only to 108, or little more than 0°5 per cent.,”’ &c. 


At p. xxvi, in reference to “ commitments” in 1865, it is said :— 


«In the total number committed there is a decrease of 1,865, or 1° 5 per cent. 
as compared with the number in 1863-64,” 


The apparent contradiction arises from the word “ commit- 
“ments” being used indifferently to signify “committed, or 
“bailed, for trial,” and “sent to prison” before or after convic- 
tion. Some confusion in the tables is thus occasioned, which might 
easily be avoided. 


* See Mr. Oke’s paper, ubi supra. 
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With respect to the crime of murder, now the only capital 
offence, we might naturally expect full and accurate information. 
But the contrary is the case. The police returns do not correspond 
with the coroners’ returns, and the discrepancy is so great, that 
I can only account for it on the supposition that, according to the 
police view of the matter, infanticide is not murder. The total 
number of murders reported to the police in 1865, was 135,* but 
by the returns of the coroners’ inquests, it appears that verdicts of 
murder were returned in 227 cases,t the deficiency in the police 
numbers being no less than g2. The reverse of this might be 
expected, because many more cases are supposed to be cases of 
murder, than prove to be so in reality after investigation by 
coroners’ juries.{ The coroners’ returns are so framed as to 
distinguish infanticides; the police returns should be framed in 
hke manner. 

Again, in Table I, Prisons (p. 63), the number of persons com- 
mitted to prison on summary convictions, in the year ended 30th 
September, 1865, is 92,665, while at p. xv the persons adjudged to 
be imprisoned for offences determined summarily are stated to be 
73,775, the difference being 18,890. 

I have no doubt these matters:can be readily explained; but 
with the figures an explanation should be given, and attention 
called to the several aspects of the returns.§ 


* « Judicial Statistics,” 1865, p. xi. + Ibid., p. xviii. 

{~ See an article in “ Law Magazine” for November, 1866, by Mr. C. S. 
Greaves, Q.C. The learned gentleman, who is well known to be a high authority 
in matters of criminal law, points out the above and other discordant statements in 
the “ Judicial Statistics ;’ he also suggests several additional particulars, such as 
the number of prisoners charged together for the same offence ; the offences com- 
mitted out of England—as murder on the high seas, and tried here; the number 
of convictions for lesser offences upon trial for higher crimes; the number of 
offences by one prisoner disclosed by the depositions, as where Forwood murdered 
his wife, daughter, and three illegitimate children. 

§ Since the above was written, Mr. Leslie has been so obliging as to furnish me 
with the following explanations :—‘‘ In the abstract of the ‘ Police Returns,’ at 
“ p. xv, following ‘ total committed,’ that is, the number sentenced by the magis- 
“‘ trates to be imprisoned, the next heading is ‘ fined,’ under which the number is 
** 196,265. Of these no doubt a considerable proportion, either unable or unwilling 
‘““to pay the fine, remain in prison, and these it is who swell the prison returns. 
“The police return those only who are sentenced to imprisonment; the prison 
“returns show in addition those who failing to pay the fine to which they were. 
** sentenced, are punished by imprisonment. With regard to the other point, the 
** verdicts of murder found by coroners’ juries were 227, but of these 175 were in 
‘* the case of infants of 1 year and under, and in these cases, when parties are 
‘** brought to trial and a conviction follows, the finding is generally for concealment 
“of birth ; and under that head, and not as murders, such cases would be reported 
** by the police.” Who would conceive that the police, on receiving information 
of a verdict of wilful murder in the case of an infant, would decline to treat the 
case as one of murder, but would await the issue of the trial, and would then, if 
warranted by the result, enter in their return of reported crimes simply a case 
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A. few words as to the civil statistics. The returns made by 
the officers of the respective courts having been framed to show in 
detail the amount of business done, all matters, whether important 
or unimportant, are set down. Now many of the items in the 
tables must be quite unintelligible to persons unacquainted with the 
course of procedure in an action at law or a suit in chancery. 
Hence it should be the object of the compiler of the “ Judicial 
“‘ Statistics’ so to condense the returns as to bring out pro- 
minently those facts which, when released from the tangled web 
of technicalities, would be generally understood by non-professional 
readers. Mr. Redgrave in 1858 expressed an opinion that the com- 
piler should have the assistance of a practical lawyer, familiar with 
the procedure of the courts, and the relative importance of the 
various steps in a suit; but it does not appear that this opinion has 
been acted on.. 

In the return of proceedings in the Divorce Court, there is a 
defect so obvious that, looking at the interest felt in the working of 
this new tribunal, it is surprising that it should have remained 
uncorrected. The number of petitions filed is given, but the nature 
of the decrees or judgments of the court is not stated, so that we 
get no information on the point which is of greater interest than all 
the rest, namely, as to the number of divorces and of judicial 
separations actually pronounced.* 


Here I gladly turn from the ungracious task of pointing to 
defects in the official statistics. Hnough has been said to show that 


of concealment of birth. Mr. Leslie has also furnished me with the following 
summary as illustrating the point in question :— 


Coroners’ Inquests, 1865— 


STE a On RCA See ae ae Aen tee 227 
MiAviGlAUG ber + ..2scscscasstisowsampiannsadaceurdienetirs 282 
Coneenlment, OF. WEE. scscsccocassconassoasenoeies 2s 
=~: 509 
Police Returns— 
MERA GR iss osicssadencrenssaiptarre en Spassipr cha Dees 135 
Marling iter oo scss.ies..ceonehts nstarionmnnaiyearodus 279 
Concealment-of birth .cd.ccdoisoninncsceensaves 232 
—— 646 
Criminal Tables— 
Mi agtedl Ox, NGO) sine spin eed ds diavnesonsscdasesi sash. nites 60 
Manslaughter (tried) ..........sresesssredsasoeesoes 316 
Concealment of birth (tried) ............000 143 
we LD 


* At the request of the Registrar-General, who wished to ascertain the number 
of couples annually released from the vincula of matrimony, Dr. Bayford, the Chief 
Registrar of the Court, has undertaken to cause a return showing that and other 
particulars to be prepared. 
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the returns are susceptible of improvement, and that the gentle 
pressure of friendly criticism is likely to be useful, from time to 
time, in keeping them up to the required standard. No objection 
can be made to the suggested new matter on the ground that it 
would interfere with the comparison of the results for different 
years ; let it be simply an addition without displacing anything now 
found in the tables. It will not increase the cost of the returns to 
render the information as complete and useful as it is practicable to 
make it. 

In the Home Office publication, the abstracts of the returns 
relating to police, criminal proceedings, and prisons, form Part I; 
the proceedings in the civil courts are comprised in Part II. From 
the technical character of the latter, it might be thought that their 
treatment statistically will hardly yield results approaching in 
interest to those deduced from the criminal returns; but this would 
be a mistake. Our present business, however, is with the statistics 
of crime, and it will be convenient, upon the whole, to follow the 
order of the tables in “ Judicial Statistics’ in bringing the leading 
facts under the notice of the Society. 

The question of the greatest interest in connection with the 
criminal statistics is, whether the figures afford evidence of an 
increase or decrease of crime in the country; whether they show 
that the criminal class is maintaining its ground in undiminished 
strength, or is giving way to the repressive forces brought to bear 
against it. Such materials as the police returns of the number of 
persons of the criminal class at large, and of the houses to which 
they resort, of offences reported, of persons apprehended, and of 
commitments for trial, with the further returns of convictions and 
sentences, will surely furnish ample data for the solution of this 
important question. The principal results of the returns upon each 
of these heads will be noticed; but before proceeding further, the 
police establishments deserve attention. 


TV.—The Police Hstablishinents. 


The establishment of a complete and uniform system of police 
throughout England and Wales, dates from 18538.* For that year 
the total strength of the force was 20,256, and this number was 


gradually raised to 23,250 in 1865. In its distribution we find — 


nearly one-third of the force (7,433) stationed in the metropolitan 
district and city of London, and 7,325 in the provincial boroughs 
and the dockyards, the residue (8,492) bemg the county consta- 


* The Act 19 and 20 Vict., cap. 69, making the establishment of a consta- 
bulary force compulsory in localities where the authorities had not availed them- 
selves of the permissive powers of former statutes, had been fully acted upon before 
the end of 1858. 
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bulary. The proportion of police to the estimated population of 
England and Wales, was 1 to 902; the proportion in the London 
district and in the large towns, is necessarily much larger than in 
the smaller boroughs and rural parts.* The police in many loca- 
lities act as inspectors of weights and measures, of common lodging 
houses, and of nuisances. In some unions they act as relieving 
officers for the casual poor. 

For 1865 the total cost of the police was 1,748,758/.; of this 
sum nearly one-fourth was contributed from the public revenue. 
Since 1858 the annual expenditure on this head has increased 
nearly 20 per cent., although in that year the charge included large 
expenses in the nature of outfit. The average cost per man for 
pay, clothing, and all other charges, has increased from 72/. 2s. in 
1859, to 75/. 4s. 3d. in 1865, or 31. 28. 3d. for each man.f 

In Ireland, according to the “ Judicial Statistics” of that 
country for 1865, the strength of the police and constabulary was 
13,327, or 1 to every 435 of the population in 1861, so that in an 
equal number of inhabitants there are two police constables in 
Ireland for one in England. The total cost of the Irish police 
establishments for 1865, was 775,000l., whereof 705,000/. was 
defrayed out of the public revenue, leaving only about 9g per cent. 
of the expense to be provided for by local taxation. Thus the rule 
as to the proportion to be contributed from the general and local 
taxes, is entirely different in the two countries; and this has arisen 
partly from the semi-military character of the Irish constabulary, 
partly from the men being employed on some not strictly police 
duties, such as in collecting the agricultural statistics, and “in 
“ nart from special arrangements made for compensating the landed 
“interests in Ireland onthe repeal of the corn laws in 1846.’’t 
The average cost per man, including all charges of management, 
was 572. 10s. 6d.; this will be increased, as many of the force now 
receive additional pay in recognition of their loyalty and admirable 
conduct during the Fenian disturbances in March last. 


V.—Police Returns of the Criminal Classes. 


Before the police system was established, any attempt to esti- 
mate the probable number of thieves, depredators, and others 
habitually folowing unlawful pursuits, at large amongst the com- 
munity, naturally resulted in fallacious or exaggerated statements. 
Mr. Colquhoun in his work on the police of the metropolis, pub- 

* See Appendix. 

+ By the revised rules made by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in March, 1866, a scale of increased pay has been adopted for the rural 
police. See Parliamentary Paper, No. 326, Sess. 1866. The pay of the metropolitan 


police has also recently been increased. 
+ “ Judicial Statistics, Ireland, 1865,” p. 9. 
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lished in 1796, estimated the persons in and near London living by 
pursuits either criminal or immoral, at 115,000, including 50,000 
prostitutes, nearly ten times the number now returned by the police 
for three times the population. The Constabulary Force Commis- 
sioners reported in 1839 that they had failed to obtain this infor- 
mation on any data upon which they could rely.* The subject 
continued to be involved in much obscurity until 1858, when a very 
laudable attempt was made to ascertain approximately the numbers 
of these classes through the police. There was no inquiry in the 
nature of a census applicable to any one day, but the information 
was collected during the month of September. ‘It is the result,” 
says Mr. Redgrave, “of the daily observation of the police, and 
“must depend upon their knowledge and efficiency, which is, no 
‘* doubt, greater in some districts than in others, but there is little 
‘“‘ question that the characters of the persons described are suf- 
‘* ficiently obvious and well known to the trained constables whose 
‘* districts they frequent.’ + 

Following the instructions given to them, the police include in 
their returns a large number of persons, on the ground that they 
have apparently no honest means of living, like the prostitutes, who 
are not offenders in a legal sense. The classes distinguished are— 
(1) known thieves and depredators; (2) receivers of stolen goods; 
(3) prostitutes; (4) suspected persons; and (5) vagrants and 
tramps. The numbers under and above 16 years of age are 
separately stated, and a further return is made of the houses 
frequented by the so-called criminal classes. 

These instructive returns have been furnished annually since 
1858, and a strong corroboration of their accuracy is found in the 


general agreement of the results year after year, except in so far 


as changes in the procedure affected their uniformity. The absence 
of well-considered specific instructions in the first instance, is to be 
regretted. f 


* In the census report for 1851, it was remarked, ‘‘ The numbers in criminal 
** occupations could only be procured with any approach to accuracy by the police, 
** who were not called in to aid this inquiry; hence some will appear under their 
“ secondary occupations,” &e. Mr. Redgrave, in his report on the Criminal 
Statistics for 1858, has fallen into the error of supposing that the persons returned 
as of “no stated occupations,” amounting to no less than 304,109, were -assumed 


by the Census Commissioners to be persons of criminal occupatious ; whereas they | 


were simply persons whose callings were not returned, or were indefinitely described, 
so that it was impossible to refer them to any place in the classification of stated 
occupations. He observes, however, “it must not be concluded that all such live 
“by violation of the law, yet undoubtedly from these classes large numbers of 
“* criminals spring.” 

+ “ Judicial Statistics,” 1858, p. vii. 

{~ Persons who had at some former time been convicted, even when they were 
supposed to have abandoned their evil pursuits, were generally included in the 
returns prior to 1861, but in that year they were omitted; in 1864: this rule was 
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It has been said of the police that, construing the old rule 
inversely, they look upon every man as guilty until he is proved to 
be innocent. If this were true—and I do not believe it—the 
policeman’s view of human nature would lead him rather to over- 
state the number of suspected persons and of the criminal class 
generally. On the other hand, the police may be tempted to show 
their vigilance and efficiency by a light return of persons engaged 
in unlawful pursuits at large in their districts. At first the different 
interpretations given to the term “known thief’’—some counties 
returning every man as a thief who had ever been convicted of 
stealing, and others omitting those who had turned from dishonest 
ways—ereatly impared the value of these returns; but assuming 
that the police compiled them from registered accounts of the bad 
characters, I do not see why they may not be received as tolerably 
accurate. 

What then is the probable strength of the habitual criminals at 
large—the enemy with whom the 23,250 police in England have to 
do battle? The uniformity of the results for 1865 and 1864 is so 
striking, that I cite the figures in order to exhibit a comparison 
with those for the average of the three years 1858-60 :— 





Average, 














Known thieves and depredators ........ 22,778 23,298 39,222 
Receivers of stolen g00d8 ......scseeees. 3,024: 3,188 4398 
Buspected Persons ..... ob ciicciesgeesseteee 29,591 30,237 375374 
55,388 56,723 80,992 

Br LES sacteiusitests usccessnvsncueseesotttia: 27,548 28,094 30,113 
Vagrants and tramps... 33,690 31,932 22,838 
116,626 116,749 133,943 


Making every allowance for the disturbance arising from 
defective definitions, we have, I think, reasonable grounds for 
believing that the classes who live by plunder and other means 
scarcely less reputable, are not on the increase. It is especially 
noticeable that a large decrease has taken place in the number 
of juvenile criminals at large—a result, doubtless attributable to 


limited to persons of this class who had conducted themselves well for a year or 
more. Again, in 1863, the method at first adopted of estimating the number of 
tramps and vagrants from daily averages taken in the month of September was 
abandoned, and instead a return was made of the number who slept in each district 
on a stated night in September. Then, for 1865, the number of tramps and 
vagrants was ascertained in the month of April, instead of September as in pre- 
vious years. 
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the action of reformatories which must interfere with the recruit- 
ment of the ranks of professional thieves.* 

The increase in the return of vagrants and tramps for 1865 
(when the numbers were ascertained in April instead of September, 
as In previous years) was confined to the metropolitan district, and 
the report remarks on “the great influx of this class into London 
“in the spring.” But as this circumstance of the tramps and 
beggars flocking to town in the season, when they expect to meet a 
larger number of persons likely to bestow money on them, would 
not affect their aggregate numbers in the whole of the country, it 
may be doubted whether any safe inference as to an increase or 
decrease of this class can be drawn from observations taken in any 
one month in the year. 

Where are the criminal classes found in the highest ratio to 
the general population amongst which they live? I need hardly 
remind my hearers that comparisons between different localities 
as regards the state of crime, when based on population, must be 
received with the greatest caution. Take the city of London, for 
instance, where the circumstances of the resident population are 
entirely exceptional—how fallacious must any conclusions be in 
reference to criminal statistics on such a basis, which nevertheless 
is the correct basis in reference to mortality and various other 
matters. Mr. Redgrave considered it allowable to make a com- 
parison of towns in groups, showing the numbers of the criminal 
class and their proportion to the population in eight of such groups, 
composed of towns possessing somewhat distinct features. On 
tabulating his results for the eight years 1858-65, I find that 
London holds the first place in having the smallest number of the 


* It is rather singular that the police should have known 57 boys and girls 
under 16 years of age as receivers of stolen goods in 1865; small numbers also 
appear in the tables of previous years. 

+ Sir R. Mayne has exposed himself to rather severe criticism lately at the 
hands of Mr. Scott, Chamberlain of the city of London, in consequence of some 
unguarded statements on the proportion of crime to population in the city as com- 
pared with the district of the metropolitan police. In a letter to the Home 
Secretary Sir Richard Mayne stated, with reference to the Criminal Returns for 
1861, that “ crimes of a serious character, both those against persons and houses, 
“as well as crimes of every description, are relatively to population and houses, 
** much higher in the city than in the metropolitan district. The inference is, that 
** the metropolitan police are more efficient than the city police for the prevention © 
“of crime.” Mr. Scott points out the fallacy of this inference as based on the 
sleeping population and inhabited houses on the night of the census, and asks 
whether the 170,133 persons engaged commercially day by day at their places of 
business in the city, and its fluctuating daily population, ‘forming a total of 
* 728,986 human beings, of average honesty and morality, never commit any 
* criminal act P” Mr. Scott then proceeds to compute the rate of crime in the 
city upon this basis of population, the result being almost as fallacious on one side of 
the question as is that of Sir R. Mayne on the other.—See “A Statistical 
** Vindication of the City of London,” by Benjamin Scott, F.R.A.S. 
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criminal classes in proportion to the population, viz., 1 in 216°8. 
The seats of the small and mixed textile fabrics (including Not- 
tingham, Derby, Norwich, &c.) come next, the proportion being 
I in 146°3; then the seats of the cotton and linen manufactures 
(including Manchester, Preston, &c.), 1 in 141°0; the seats of the 
woollen and worsted manufacture, the commercial ports, and the 
towns dependent upon agricultural districts, follow; and at the 
bottom of the table are the seats of the hardware manufacture 
and the pleasure towns (including Brighton, Bath, Leamington, 
Scarborough, &c.), the proportion in both these groups being 
1in 89°7. It seems rather a startling assertion that there is one 
person of known bad character to every ninety inhabitants of these 
last-mentioned communities. We must not forget, however, with 
reference to these statements generally, that the criminal classes 
are, for the most part, congregated in the towns.* 

With respect to prostitutes separately, the seats of the woollen 
and worsted manufacture have the smallest number in proportion 
to population; then the hardware and the cotton towns. London 
occupies a middle place; the small textile, agricultural, and plea- 
sure towns follow; and the commercial ports (not including 
London, Portsmouth, or Plymouth), have by far the largest pro- 
portionate number of this class. 

It should be added that, according to the eight years’ returns of 
the criminal classes at large, 58 per cent. are males and 42 per cent. 
females, but the latter, notoriously bad as their characters may be, 
do not appear in criminal proceedings, either in connection with the 
class of offences punished summarily or with graver offences, in 
nearly so large a proportion as the above; the reason may probably 
be found in the distinction which exists between the vicious and the 
criminal. 


* The following are the ratios to population of the total criminal class, and of 
prostitutes separately, in the eight groups of towns :— 











Total Prostitutes 

Criminal Class, Separately. 
One in One in 
Mb erro politda: distiricti si aissiededaliccmaeteoewanverds 216°8 A754 
Seats of the small textile fabrics ..............ccc0000 146°3 443°% 
is cotton and linen manufactures............ 141°0 BB 7 
st woollen and worsted manufactures .... 139°1 623°2 
Wommmerciahporty...is45.0it dscatscieistontiehhielectiean 108-1 198°9 
PP OTUIEREE CO WDG  A ocd sssduiesesdgns¥snosesceipovtacseunes 39:0 2.63 °4. 
Hardware Sha > abielohae viscose teoRarstacia tack WAL 89°7 564°0 
Pleasure rer ime heer Ptah: Me NS heh 89°7 239°4 
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These proportions are the mean of the eight years 1858-65, as given in the 
** Judicial Statistics.” 
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Houses of Bad Character—The houses which are the resorts of 
those who live by dishonesty and vice, must be fully known to 
the police in every district; and effective measures for the repres- 
sion of such houses cannot fail to produce an effect in the diminution 
of crime. In 1858 there were 25,120 houses of bad character known 
to the police. The return for 1859 showed an increase of 4°6 per 
cent., which was supposed to be due to the improved observation of 
the police. Since that date there has been a gradual diminution, 
not only in the total number, but in each description of these 
houses, the return for 1865 being 20,689, or 22°2 per cent. less 
than that for 1859. 


V1.— Offences Reported to the Police. 


We proceed to notice the returns showing the “number of 
‘“‘ crimes committed in each police district (so far as known to the 
“‘ police), the number of persons apprehended, and the disposal 
“ of the charges against them.”’ The crimes in question are of the 
eraver class, and are such as would be the subject of some hue and 
cry, or as would lead to an application for police assistance. All 
lesser offences dealt with summarily are excluded. 

It is certain that the actual amount of crime committed can 
never at any time be ascertained. Robbery is sometimes carried on 
for years without detection; and the unwillingness of persons to 
make known and to prosecute frauds by servants and others will 
always render the returns on this head incomplete. There will also 
be a considerable variance between the number of crimes reported 
and of offenders apprehended, because two or more persons often 
participate in one crime, while several offences are often committed 
by the same person before he is captured; moreover, many of the 
perpetrators of reported crimes succeed in eluding the police.* 

But, making due allowance for these circumstances, it 1s impos- 
sible to accept as entirely trustworthy the police returns of reported 
offences. We have seen that with respect to the important crime 
of murder, the reported cases, as tested by the actual verdicts of 
coroners’ juries, are much below the mark. As regards the crime 
of manslaughter, the same remark applies; the cases in the police 
returns being fewer than in the returns of inquests, although it 
not unfrequently happens that supposed cases of manslaughter are 
found by coroners’ juries to be really cases of accidental death. 
Yet these questionable, if not erroneous, figures, are each year 
compared with those for the preceding year, without the slightest 
suggestion of a doubt as to their completeness. 3 

* The present state of the law, with respect to the endorsing of warrants, has 


the effect of delaying the apprehension of offenders, and thereby increases their 
chance of escape, especially when they are about to leave the country. 
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There is also a striking want of uniformity in the mode of 
returning the “crimes committed” in different localities. Take 
the two important towns of Liverpool and Manchester, the follow- 
ing are the results given for 1865 :— 





























: ; Persons 
Population, Crimes Persons Committed or 
1861. Reported. Apprehended. el 
Piverpool cielo... 443,938 4,629 2,170 1,008 
Manchester .........00000 226.722 7,351 1,394 570 





Here it 1s quite clear that the police at Manchester include in 
their returns a much wider range of offences, and many more of a 
trivial character, than the police at Liverpool. This variance in 
practice must arise from the absence of precise rules for the 
guidance of the police; and seeing that the same thing is obser- 
vable in the returns for previous years, it is surprising that, instead 
of giving a discretionary judgment to the police, the necessity for 
more definite instructions has not been recognised.* 

Taking the returns, however, for what they are worth, and 
comparing the number of persons apprehended with the number 
of indictable offences reported—a comparison usually employed as 
a test of the vigilance of the police—we obtain the following results 
for England and Wales :-— 





Proportion per 











Crimes Persons = Bek of sis 
Reported. Apprehended. ee 
Reported. 
Annual average of four years, 1858-61 | 52,775 2.74.03 51°9 
rf 4 °61-65 | 52,186 295353 56°2 





Thus it appears that while there is a slight decrease in the 
number of reported crimes, the proportion of apprehensions has 
increased by 4°3 per cent. during the four years ended 30th Sep- 
tember, 1865, both results being satisfactory, if the data may be 
relied upon for the purposes of comparison, as may possibly be the 
case. 


* Tt appears that the wording of the instruction as to “ crimes committed ” is 
as follows :—‘ The officers of police should enter such cases as, in their judgment, 
“from the circumstances attending them, would, if discovered, be sent for trial.” 
It is scarcely possible that this discretion in determining whether the case would be 
sent for trial would be exercised alike by any two individuals, without a complete 
investigation of the circumstances in the presence of the accused. 
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We further learn from these returns of reported offences, which 
are made up for periods of three months, that crime is at its 
maximum during the winter months—a result to which a diminu- 
tion of employment in that season of the year, as well as the long 
dark nights, may contribute; and in the winter also the proportion 
of apprehensions to crimes is lowest. In the case of offences 
against the person, it appears that nearly all the offenders are 
apprehended; but the proportion of apprehensions in cases of 
burglary, housebreaking, attempts upon the dwelling, &c., is very 
low. 

We may now ask, in what manner are the persons apprehended 
and brought before magistrates, charged with the graver class of 
offences, disposed of? We learn from the tables that more than 
30 per cent. (in several years fully one-third) of the persons appre- 
hended are discharged—a fact which does not say much for the 
care and diligence exercised in obtaiming evidence against persons 
charged with the commission of crimes before they are brought 
before the magistrates. The proportion discharged has somewhat 
decreased of late years, so that the numbers committed or bailed for 
trial are now about 70 per cent. of the total apprehended. It will 
be seen presently that about one-fourth of these ultimately escape 
conviction, owing to insufficient evidence and on other grounds.* 

The numbers and proportions discharged and committed or 
bailed for trial, were in 1865, 1861, and 1858, as follows :— 

















| 1865. 1861. 1858. 

Total apprehended — .......cissessensesseavceass 29,049 27,174. 30,458 
gp RESO OR LOD voresserocisroesoanersnsarass 8,988 8,973 11,980 
Proportion per cent. of discharged ; oe i 
to total apprehended.............0008 ie 339 pie 
Total committed or bailed for trial *.... 20,061 18,201 18,478 
Proportion per cent. committed ae 69-7 64°0 60°4, 


bailed to total apprehended ........ 


* Including persons committed for want of sureties, viz., 47 in 1865, 54 in 
1861, and 82 in 1858. 
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* In “ Judicial Statistics ” for 1865, we read (p. xiv), “ The number of persons 
« committed or bailed for trial having been 20,014, supposing 25 per cent. (about: 
“« the usual proportion) of this number to be discharged or acquitted on trial, there 
** would remain 15,011 as the number convicted. But this number is in the pro- 
*‘ portion of nearly 29 per cent. to the number of indictable offences reported. It 
“ would, therefore, appear that for 71 per cent. of the offences committed, or 
“nearly three out of every four, no person is convicted.” This statement is 
entirely fallacious; the fallacy consists in assuming that 15,011 persons are con- 
victed in respect of as many reported offences, whereas two or more persons are 
very frequently convicted for the same offence. Besides, “ supposing” is unneces- 
sary, the actual facts being at hand. 
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In Ireland the proportion of apprehensions to the number of 
crimes reported, appears to be much higher than in England. This 
may be caused in part by the superior efficiency of the Irish con- 
stabulary, and partly by the fact that the proportion of assaults 
inflicting bodily harm, and assaults on peace officers and others, is 
larger in Ireland, that class of offences being usually followed by 
the apprehension of the offenders. 


V1iL—Offences Dealt with Sunmarily. 


The class of indictable offences to which the police returns just 
noticed refer, comprises unfortunately only a small proportion of 
the crime of the country. The summary jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates has been so largely extended of late years, that the proceed- 
ings in petty sessions and police courts are now an important part 
of criminal justice; and in many instances the offences dealt with 
summarily are separated from felonies only by the form of proceed- 
ing. In fact, owing to the operation of the Criminal Justice and 
Juvenile Offenders’ Acts, the summary convictions for larceny and 
other offences formerly sent for trial at the sessions are so numerous 
as to destroy all comparison between the present returns and those 
relating to a date earlier than 1856. 

The following figures show the extent of these summary pro- 
ceedings in 1865 and in two earlier years :— 











1865. 1861. 1858. 
Persons proceeded against summarily....) 458,914 394,717 404,034: 
Discharged on examination ...........0| 146,032 131,207 143,744: 
Proportion per cent. discharged ............ 31°8 23 35°5 
Meme Ole 29 8 ose nca te cah css Reseach oack oaths de 312,882 263,510 260,290 
Proportion per cent. convicted ........... *  68°2 66°7 64°5 





Many of the persons proceeded against were, no doubt, brought 
before the justices more than once in the year, the offences being 
punished with remarkable leniency, and in numerous cases, for a 
first offence, the offender is dismissed with a caution. The increase 
in the number of summary proceedings has been remarkable since 
1861. The returns for 1865 show an increase of 18,001, or 4 per 
cent., upon the number for the preceding year, when there was an 
increase of 19,050, or 4°5 per cent., upon the number for 1863. We 
have no suggestion in the tables of the causes of this increase, but 
from the larger proportion of convictions it may be conjectured 
that it is in some measure due to the increased activity of the 
police. ; 

As to the offences which bring the largest number of delinquents 
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before the justices, we find that drunkenness (with “drunk and 
“ disorderly ’’) stands first, having increased from 82,196 in 1861, to 
105,310 in 1865—still a small fraction only of the cases of this 
class, as the police do not interfere except to prevent breach of the 
peace or obstruction in the public thoroughfares, or to protect the 
person or property of the offender. Aggravated assaults on women 
and children and other assaults come next, showing in the number 
of cases (98,776) for 1865, an increase of 4,402, or 4°6 per cent. 
upon the number for 1864, following an increase in each year since 
1861. These brutal acts of ,violence are largely committed by 
offenders who plead drunkenness as their excuse. In Ireland 
common assaults are about 75 per cent., proportionately to the 
population, more frequent than in England; this is characteristic of 
the Irish, as is also the fact that aggravated assaults on women and 
children are of much less frequency than in an equal population in 
this country. 

Under the head of “stealing and attempts to steal” in the 
Knglish returns, 44,908 persons were proceeded against summarily 
in 1865, being an increase of 2°5 per cent. on the number for the 
preceding year. These cases would, for the most part, have been 
sent for trial at the sessions before the year 1856. For offences 
under local acts, under the vagrant laws, under highway, railway 
and carriage laws, under the police and licensed victuallers’ acts, 
against the game laws, &c., large numbers of persons are annually 
charged before the justices; and on conviction they are, for the 
most part, discharged on the payment of fines, a few being com- 
mitted to prison for short terms.* 

There are no statements on official authority as to the number 
of acting magistrates in England and Wales, or of the number of 


* The punishments for offences determined summarily in the year ended 
29th September, 1865, will serve as an example :-— 








a Number Number 
: of Cases. of Cases. 
Imprisoned— . 
Mis eG AG ta wild oeatanceurSer. ba FMC sess stesesssssssseeseneseregrvin 196,265 
: monthsandabove3 months 2,758 We Hipped jj, cts 470 
2 
9 hg | oe 4 7353 | Mo find sureties or recog- , 
4s GBA oe: HIBAMCO! ai sceritehacctedoensses per 
il 5 14 days..., 23,082 
14 days and under..............4 28,429 | Delivered to army or navy... 1,621 
In reformatory and indus- ; 3 
Fi Reet hin a Re \ 1,673 | Other punishments ................ 28,130 
Total committed .... 73,775 Total convicted........ 312,882 





The proportion committed to prisons or reformatories was 23°6 per cent. 
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courts or places at which petty and special sessions are held. In 
1862, according to a calculation by Mr. Oke, there were 7,770 
acting magistrates for counties, and 1,890 for cities and boroughs, 
including police and stipendiary magistrates, and the number of 
courts and places in which magisterial business was transacted, was 
about 2,000. Authoritative returns are wanted on these points as 
well as in relation to the civil cases determined by the justices. 

By adding together the numbers apprehended for indictable 
offences, and proceeded against summarily—always bearing in mind 
that many individuals are reckoned several times over as fresh 
charges are brought against them—we have the aggregate of 
3,534,213 cases for the eight years 1858-65. This will give an 
annual average of 441,776 cases. For the first four years of this 
period, viz., 1858-61, the annual average is 421,523 cases, and for 
the second four years (1862-65) it is 462,030. The prices of food 
(bread excepted) were higher in the later years, and the cotton 
famine may also have had some effect in increasing crime; but 
although dearness of provisions and want of employment doubtless 
largely augment the criminal returns, the increase of minor offences 
is spread over many items which can hardly be influenced by those 
conditions. The following are the numbers proceeded against for 
offences of all kinds for each of the years referred to :— 


Si) ea NR Oe MER AOR |) BBO bo ddsay sett teateccaareesee coke 438,228 
6. pe ee ae oe 419,929 5 Cs SOUR ey ere ce: ree ar ee 452.273 
<ALL Ane e PRES CREE ne NEG 409,780 GLO TD, Breen een ec Open rememere: ce 469,647 
(ls oth lk felt Ta ea A ia tdi 421,891 AUS List ene etmek cee Aetna 487,973 

Total of four years........ 1,686,092 Total of four years........ 1,848,121 
Annual average .......... 421,523 Annual average ............ 462,030 


Of the persons thus proceeded against in 1865, about 38 per 
cent. were of previous good character; 34 per cent. were of cha- 
racters unknown to the police; leaving 28 per cent. as the propor- 
tion of those known as thieves or otherwise of bad character. But 
the proportions of these three classes of persons taken into custody 
for indictable offences, were respectively 21, 27, and 52 per cent. 


VITL.—Returns of Coroners’ Inquests. 


We now pass on to the returns made by the coroners, which are 
classed in “ Judicial Statistics”? under the head of police, the 
inquest being regarded as a preliminary investigation of a police 
nature. There are 330 coroners in England and Wales who furnish 
returns, many of these functionaries acting for small boroughs and 
liberties, where the need of a separate coroner is not very obvious, 
whatever may be said in favour of maintaining the ancient right of 
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appointment in such places, instead of merging small jurisdictions 
in larger ones.. In 1865 less than ten inquests were held by each 
of eighty-three coroners; several held no inquests. The largest 
number held during the year by one coroner (or his deputy), was 
in the eastern division of Middlesex, viz., 1,590. Besides the 


number of inquests, distinguishing the cases of legitimate and ° 


illegitimate children of 1 year and under, and between 1 year and 
7 years, and those of young persons and adults, the coroners return 
the “ finding of the jury’ under a few general heads, which might 
with great advantage be extended. 

There has been a considerable increase in the number of inquests 
of late years, mainly owing to the increased frequency of fatal 
accidents through railways, mines, machinery, fires, and crowded 
streets, yet in the coroners’ returns there is no distinction of these 
various agencies; and we must be content with the bare statement 
that the finding of the jury was “accidental death” in a large 
proportion of the cases, with respect to which information of great 
interest to the public might easily be afforded. 

The total inquests, and the verdicts of accidental deaths, in the 
eight years ended 1865, were as follows :— 


1858. | 1859. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1863..; 1864. | 1865. 


























da 19,846 | 20,531 | 21,178 | 21,038 | 20,591 | 22,757 | 24,787 | 25,011 
ee ie 8,947 | 9,241<| 9,225 | 9,213 | 9,005 | 9,952 | 10,997 | 11,397 


While the inquests in 1865 show an increase of more than one- 
fifth upon those in 1862, the cases of accidental deaths had 
increased more than one-fourth in the three years. But it should 
be remembered that there are many deaths by accident with respect 
to which the coroners, in the exercise of the discretion allowed 
them by law, do not hold inquests, there being no reason to suspect 
foul play.* In other cases, where a large number of persons are 
killed by explosion in a mine, a railway collision, or other great and 
appalling accident, the coroner holds his inquest upon a view of a 


few of the bodies only, usually such as may first be identified by 


* This practice saves expense, but it gives rise to considerable difficulty in the 
registration of deaths; the only legally qualified informant of a death, where no 
inquest has been held (except in the case of bodies “found exposed”) being a 
person present at the death, or in attendance during the last illness, or the occupier 
or an inmate of the house or tenement. For want of such an informant, some 
deaths cannot be registered, not only in the case of accidents, but also where the 
deceased persons have lived alone, and their last illness has terminated suddenly, no 
person having been present at the death or in attendance, 
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the friends of the deceased, and every purpose connected with the 
full investigation of the circumstances which may have led to the 
accident is thus sufficiently attamed. In the late terrible accident 
at the Oaks Colliery, near Barnsley, inquests were held on twelve 
bodies only, upwards of four hundred men and boys’ having 
perished. 

In the returns of inquests, columns were added in 1862 to dis- 
tinguish the cases of infants under 1 year, legitimate and illegiti- 
mate, and the number of verdicts of murder returned in the cases 
of such infants. The total number of verdicts of murder in the 
years 1858-65, was as follows :— 





1858. | 1859. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862.) 1863.} 1864.) 1865. 


— | | Sf | | 


Willful murder ........ L834). 20401} 268.226" | 220 246 1 24g: 227 


W hereof were— 
Infants aged 1 
year and under 


not | disting|uished 124 | 166 | 2038 | 175 





It thus appears that out of 964 cases of murder in the last four 
years, 668, or 70 per cent., were cases of infanticide; and it is a 
very striking and melancholy fact that, according to the finding of 
coroners’ juries in 1863-65, there were as many child murders in 
the county of Middlesex as in all the rest of England and Wales. 
The violent deaths of new-born children in the district of Central 
Middlesex have been so numerous as to attract general attention ; 
and the coroner, Dr. Lankester, has persistently urged that the 
question should be taken up by the Government or the legislature, 
with a view to ascertain whether any existing feature of the law 
encourages the crime of infanticide, and whether any new measure 
would promise a diminution.* There can be no doubt that the 
present state of the law as regards infanticide is extremely unsatis- 


* “ As far as my own observation goes,” says Dr. Lankester, “it would appear 


“ that this crime is more frequent amongst women in domestic service than in any 
“‘ other class. The strongest motive for destroying the infant, appears to be the 
“shame and disgrace of having an illegitimate child. This is only attempted 
“© when pregnancy has not been discovered, and when the delivery has been effected 
“in concealment. If the child has been thus secretly destroyed, the first oppor- 
* tunity is taken to cast the murdered babe into the streets. Where the dead child 
* is secreted on the premises, discovery generally takes place. In several instances 
*‘ the mothers of newly-born dead children have been brought before the coroner’s 
** court, and although when the mother is not discovered there is no reluctance on 
“the part of the jury to return a verdict of wilful murder, there is considerable 
“hesitation in doing so when the mother has to be sent to take her trial for 
“ murder.”—“ Social Science Review” for June, 1864, p. 520. 

Dr. Lankester has suggested that the coroners’ returns should distinguish the 
number of inquests on the bodies of newly-born children found exposed. 
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factory, two years’ imprisonment for concealment of birth being 
practically the only existing punishment. The Capital Punishment 
Commissioners received much evidence on this subject, and in their 
report, issued last year, recommended that an act should be passed 
making it an offence, punishable with penal servitude or imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court, maliciously to inflict serious 
injury upon a child during its birth, or within seven days after- 
wards, in case such child subsequently died; and that no proof that 
the child was born alive should be required. Where the child 
was more than 7 days’ old, the offence to fall within the class 
of “murders of the second degree,” and be punishable by penal 
servitude for life, or for not less than seven years, at the discretion 
of the court.* 

Open verdicts, as they are termed, such as “found dead,” 
‘found drowned,” &c., are frequently returned by the juries, in 
the absence of positive indications of the manner in which death 
has occurred, when the verdict, founded upon a knowledge of all 
the circumstances—if such knowledge could be obtained—would 
probably have been one of wilful murder. Accurate post mortem 
examinations are therefore of the utmost importance in the dis- 
covery of the true cause of death, and in preventing the object of 
the coroner’s inquest from being defeated; it would also further 
the detection of crime if competent toxologists were to be found in 
all the principal towns. 

The verdicts of manslaughter show an increase from 689 in the 
four years ended 1861, to 903 in the subsequent four years. 

With respect to suicides the information given in these returns 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory. The mere lumping together of 
the total number of cases, without reference to the agency employed 
—whether poisoning, hanging, drowning, cut-throat, gunshot 
wounds, &c.—and without regard to the ages of the suicides, is 
simply a contrivance to deprive the facts of the greater part of 


their statistical value and interest. From the volumes of ‘ Judicial - 


“¢ Statistics,’ we can only extract the bare numbers, viz.:— 


* « Report of the Capital Punishment Commissioners,” 1866, p. 1. Lord Cran- 
worth and other witnesses were of opinion that infanticide by the mother for the 
purpose of concealing the birth of her illegitimate child should no longer be 


murder, but that the murder of a legitimate child by the mother should remain ~ 


capital. Other witnesses thought that infanticide, under any circumstances, should 
still be treated as murder. In France the murder of newly-born and unregistered 
children is made most criminal. 
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1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. 

EBLE scrvecesiarexvenntiean 909 g10 961 961 938 
*PomnalO’ <drinnsier ces: 366 330 396 363 346 

Total suicides....| 1,275 1,240 1357 ‘3a4 1,284 

1863. 1864. 1865. | Annual Average. 

URALOS Sata cerecean ia Ses‘bia 1,048 978 1,028 967 
PCTS esp ssedsiasn, 337 359 369 358 

Total suicides.... 1,385 1,347 1,397 15325 





The constant recurrence of very nearly the same number of 
cases of self-murder in each year, with nearly the same proportion 
of the sexes, is one of those most remarkable illustrations of the 
truth which statistical researches have established, that actions 
determined by the absolute will of individuals, who are perfectly 
free agents, are nevertheless found to be in the aggregate subject to 
regular and immutable laws. Hven with eight years’ observations 
before us, we should not be open to any charge of presumption in 
inferring the probability that in England, during this present year, 
about 1,330 unhappy persons—about 970 men and 360 women— 
will be in such a state of mind that they will resolve to take their 
own lives, and will succeed in doing so. Others will attempt 
suicide, but will not succeed in destroying themselves. 

The number of suicides annually, on an average of the eight 
years 1858-65, is 1,325, being in the ratio of 65 to every 1,000,000 
of the total population, or 98 to every 1,000,000 males, and 34 to 
every 1,000,000 females living. The tendency to commit suicide is 
therefore nearly three times as great amongst men as amongst 
women. 

From abstracts of 5,415 deaths from suicide in the years 
1852-56,* contained in the “Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
‘“ Registrar-General,” it appears that hanging is the most common 
form of suicide, cut-throat and drowning standing next in the order 
of frequency. Hight-tenths of the suicides remarked upon were 
committed im one of these three ways. Poisoning and drowning 
are the modes preferred by women; hanging, cut-throat, and gun- 
shot wounds by men. The poisons are very various, seventeen 


* The suicides distinguishable in the registers of these years, were supposed to 
be less by a tenth than the actual numbers, owing to a want of precision in stating 
the result of the inquest. 
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being specified; laudanum is the most common form, then follow 
prussic acid, arsenic, essential oil of almonds, and oxalic acid; the 
last bemg extensively used in various branches of industry, is 
easily procurable. Dr. Lankester states that in a large number of 
cases, habits of intoxication have preceded the act of suicide.* 

Under the provisions of an Act passed in 1860,+ the coroners 
are now paid by salaries instead of by fees; and although, owing to 
the increased number of inquests, the aggregate cost of these 
inquiries has increased, yet the average expense per inquest was less 
for 1864-65 than for several preceding years. The following are 
the amounts :— 














1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
£ £ £ £& 
Datel cosh +.c.veaneres 58,974 60,921 73,024 65,250 
BS. WN: ae oR. 8. Ui. 
Average cost of oe 9 19 5 ee ae 38 11 tae 
TAQUOBE: |) sonscabsnciense 
1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 
£ £ £ £ 
PO tal WOU Siscsace tes seeeas 65,103 71,018 72,598 44,915 
Wee ie erent onal £80, £ 3rd, Bo 8s oth, 8 the 
rai | \ Se Se ee ee 2 18.47 2. £0 56 
PAQMCSD, p0.ds0e—povenare | 





Out of many thousand inquiries of coroners’ juries, the number 
of verdicts returned upon which criminal proceedings could be 
taken is, no doubt, very inconsiderable. In 1865, for instance, out 
of 25,011 inquests, there were only 227 verdicts of murder (some 
being against persons unknown) and 282 of manslaughter, together 
507 verdicts imputing crime against living persons; so that about 
50 inquests were held for one verdict upon which further proceed- 
ings could be adopted in the interests of justice. Only 273 persons 
charged with murder or manslaughter were committed for trial in 
the year ended 29th September, 1865. Looking at these facts and 
at the costliness of inquests (to which the expense attending the 
subsequent trials must be added), Mr. Greaves, Q.C., has objected 
to the coroner’s jury as ‘‘an expensive and cumbrous machinery 


* Hach country has its fashion in the methods of committing suicide; the 
fumes of charcoal are preferred in France, and disembowelment in Japan. 
M. Guerry, in his work already adverted to, has dealt with a total of 85,264 
suicides in France in the years 1835-60, and has shown that, contrary to the popular 
idea, November is one of the least suicidal months, the maximum of cases being in 
June, then May, July, April, and August. 

+ 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 116. 
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“for the detection of crime,”* and is of opinion, I believe, that 
the office of coroner should be abolished. I do not know whether 
the learned gentleman proposes any substitute for the coroner’s 
jury, or whether he would require the magistrates to investigate 
suspected crimes without having any persons charged before them ; 
but im any case, I apprehend, few persons will concur in his views 
with respect to this ancient and popular court of inquiry. The 
expense of inquests is really a small consideration compared with 
the satisfaction and security to society resulting from an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances connected with sudden and violent deaths. 
To cite the words of Dr. Farr :—t 


Virtually, it is true that of twenty-one thousand inquiries only a few lead to 
the committal and conviction of criminals; but the utility of the inquest is not to 
be proved by the number of crimes committed, but by the number of crimes pre- 
vented ; and it is gratifying to find that homicide is comparatively rare in England 
and Wales. Few countries present so low a proportion of murders. Yet, the 
instant that the provisions of the law are disregarded, and inquests are not freely 
held, such homicidal eruptions break out as the poisonings in Essex, the atrocities 
in Norfolk, which Sir James Graham feared ‘had resulted from an interference 
with the duties of the office of coroner,’ and the systematic poisonings of Palmer, 
in Staffordshire, who was executed in the year 1856. The increase of subtle poisons 
lying for sale in the shops, the increase of life insurance, and the immense number 
of violent deaths in England, demand the observance of all the existing safeguards 
of life,” 





IX.—Results of Oriminal Proceedings. 


Having in a previous part of this paper traced the proceedings 
from the apprehension of the suspected criminals to their committal 
for trial by the magistrates, we have now to follow up the prisoners 
to trial, and to indicate the results, as well as the cost, of the pro- 
secutions. According to the police returns, 20,014 persons were 
committed or bailed for trial in the year ended 29th September, 
1865; but the tables at pp. 45—50 of “ Judicial Statistics,” refer 
to 19,614 persons ‘“‘ committed or bailed for trial in the year 1865 ;” 
that is, I presume, for the year ending 3lst December. There is 
the same want of harmony here as in other parts of “ Judicial 
“ Statistics,’ as to dates. The following are the committals stated 
for each of the eight years 1858-65 :— 


MBB sc buchcssacyissacavesadone $7,055 UBGZP LG cacketenconionds oat! 20,001 
5 i ae ee PEE cere 16,674 | (08 Tage Aa RU Ran 20,818 
Ost eieesdctiiente vee Sesthed 15,999 CLO) gle ae err 19,506 
BG wn cerbehes oases sicaeosecte 18,326 | SO Ulee Thad denmatguirenc 19,614 


For many years before 1858 the committals were received as the 
sole criterion of the state of crime, and the numbers from year to 


* “Taw Magazine ” for June, 1866. 
+ Registrar-General’s Nineteenth Annual Report, Appendix. 
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year were compared and conclusions drawn from the actual increase 
or decrease without regard to the population. These were the 
materials which alone were available to M. Guerry and others, who 
endeavoured to investigate the state of crime in England. No 
information as to summary convictions, or as to the supposed 
numbers of the criminal classes was then obtainable. The effect 
of the Criminal Justice Act has been to reduce the committals 
since 1855 by more than one-fifth, so that unless the summary 
convictions are taken into account, the data are necessarily incom- 
plete. It will be sufficient to give the results of the proceedings 
against those for trial on indictment in each of the years 1858, 1861, 
and 1865 :— 




















1858. 1861. 1865. 

Acauitted and discharged... scciecdcessigerressiess 4,576 4,423 4,812 
Dehatned: Gh IMSANE © ,.corrcienseevespisseemasidiversrins 33 24. 32 
DBOMtONGSO CO GEGEN \/......pecrcuscoangteeemerersiutess 53 50 20 
en PEDAL ZOLVUMGS ..linciiesisgeccevenges. 2,180 24.50 2,081 

a UMA PTISOUIMENY 0... c:50e08h- nd sskevhs: 10,609 10,971 12,095 

a POLOPIMALOVICH  ...sstectscauvereyoavteseens 225 262 263 

3 Whipping, U6) Geral acakeiaen 229 146 281 

A Woji.' See hee eee mee c ieee se 17,855 18,326 19,614 





The proportion acquitted and discharged on the ground of non- 
prosecution, bills ignored by the grand jury, or a verdict of not 
guilty on trial, was 25°5 per cent. for 1858; 24°1 per cent. for 1861; 
and 24'6 per cent. for 1865. During the last quarter of a century 
the proportionate number of acquittals has sensibly diminished ; it 
is still, however, nearly one-fourth of the committals, a proportion 
too high to allow of the supposition that the preliminary investiga- 
tion of the charges is everywhere conducted with uniform care. 
But the returns do not enable us to judge whether the ratio of 
acquittals to commitments is highest in counties or in boroughs ; nor 
are the sexes distinguished, so that we are unable to test the accu- 
racy of the prevailing notion that acquittals largely preponderate 
on the side of the females, owing to the unwillingness of juries to 
convict female prisoners when there remains a shadow of doubt as 
to their guilt. 

It is much to be regretted that the ages of the persons con- 
mitted for trial are no longer given in the Home Office returns, 
although the importance of age as an element in all inquiries con- 
cerning the amount and progress of crime is obvious. The former 
criminal tables established the fact that more than one-fourth of all 
the offenders were between the ages of 20 and 25; the tendency to 
commit crime at that quinquennial period of life being quadruple that 
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at other periods. It follows that although in two different counties 
or boroughs the tendency to crime at the respective terms of life 
may be precisely the same, yet, should there be a difference in the 
distribution of the population according to ages, any calculation 
in which the element of age is not considered must lead to the 
fallacious conclusion that the tendency to crime in one locality is 
greater than in the other. Without the ages of the criminal 
offenders, as well as of the population, no investigation of the 
relative amount of crime in different districts can be safely 
attempted. In the Irish returns the ages of the persons committed 
for trial are given, and their state of instruction also; it is to be 
hoped that the same information will shortly be found, as formerly, 
in the English tables. 

In Ireland the ratio of acquitted and discharged to those placed 
on trial is much higher than in England; in 1865 it was 42°9 per 
cent., and in the previous three years 41°0, 46°0, and 43°0 respec- 
tively. This is the more remarkable as the executive Government, 
by the law officers and crown solicitors, takes charge of the criminal 
prosecutions in all serious cases at assizes and quarter sessions in 
Ireland. 

The details of the offences charged against the persons sent for 
trial, show an increase in offences against the person (Class I), 
chiefly under the heads “ assaults and inflicting bodily harm” and 
“common assaults; the committals for the last five years 
(1861-65) are 12,146, against 10,043 mm the preceding five years 
(1856-60). Pursuing the comparison, we find in offences against 
property with violence (Class II) 10,521 cases in the last five 
years, against 9,351 in the previous period. Since 1862, however, 
when the maximum (2,321) was reached, these offences have been 
decreasing, especially in the serious items of burglary and house- 
breaking. The offences against property without violence (Class IIT), 
so far as they are proceeded against by indictment, comprise about 
two-thirds of all the committals. In the last five years there were 
67,146 persons charged against 62,825 in the preceding five years. 
Cases of horse, sheep, and cattle stealing have decreased ; but there 
has been an increase in ‘simple larceny.” Malicious offences 
against property (Class IV) were respectively 1,816 and 947 in the 
two periods compared; the cases of arson being nearly as 2 to 1 
(1,206 against 628) in the last five years. The Class (V) forgery 
and offences against the currency, shows a decrease from 4,212 in 
the five years ended 1860, to 3,408 in the subsequent period; not- 
withstanding the increased facilities which the extension of educa- 
tion affords with regard to the mechanical part of forgery, the 
offences of forging or uttering forged instruments and forged bank 
notes have actually diminished. Of the offences not included in 
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the foregoing (Class VI), there was an increase in the quinquennial 
period, 1861-65, under the head “riot, breach of the peace, and 
“ pound breach,” and a decrease under “ perjury,” and “ keeping 


“disorderly houses.” During the ten years referred to, there 
was an entire absence of treasonable and political offences in 
England. 


Itis impossible to look through the tables without being struck 
with the petty character of a large proportion of the offences still 
sent for trial at sessions and assizes. The successful operation of 
the statutes which of late years have extended the summary 
jurisdiction of the magistrates would seem to justify a further 
extension of the principle, whereby a great saving to the country in 
the cost of prosecutions would be effected, and prompt justice would 
be done without the necessity of a re-hearing of the case before 
grand and petty juries, or the confinement of the offender often for 
many weeks before his trial. More than 50 per cent. of the offences 
tried on indictment before juries at sessions are cases of simple 
larceny, or larceny from the person without violence, assaults on 
peace officers, and common assaults. Were these determined 
summarily by the justices, the average cost of prosecution would be 
about 1/. per case; at quarter sessions the cost would be seven or 
eight times as much, besides loss of time to prosecutor, witnesses, 
and jury. . 

Restricted as the indictable offences now are by the transfer of 
many offences of minor significance to the summary jurisdiction 
of the magistrates, the sentences passed upon persons convicted of 
crimes of the graver class, and the manner in which these sentences 
are, in a large number of cases, commuted or remitted, sufficiently 
show the mildness of our penal laws, or at least the lenity 
with which they are administered. Transportation, which, with a 
short interval, had been in operation for one hundred and forty 
years, was abolished and penal servitude substituted in 1857.* 
The convicts, with the exception of a small number sent to Western 
Australia and Gibraltar, have been left at home; and under the Act 
of 1864, by which sentences of penal servitude for less than five 
years are discontinued, convicts released before the expiration of 
their terms are furnished with licences on which certain conditions 


* By statute 20 and 21 Vict., cap. 3. The power to remove convicts to the 
penal colonies is reserved by the statute, and is applicable to all those sentenced to 
penal servitude, but it has been exercised only to a very inconsiderable extent. 
Although the abolition of transportation was, as Mr. Redgrave remarks (“ Judicial 
“ Statistics,” 1857, p. xvii), governed by necessity as much as policy, it relieved 
this country of large numbers of the most dangerous criminals, amounting, 
according to his calculation from the original lists of offenders transported from 
England to Australia, to 108,715 persons (94,532 males and 14,183 females) from 
1787 to 1857. 
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are endorsed, and every licence holder must report himself at the 
police station of the locality to which he removes, within three 
days after his arrival, and once in each month afterwards.* On 
the aggregate convictions for indictable offences in the eight years 
1858-65, the recorded sentences give the following results :— 





Proportion 


























Total Annual per Cent. to 
(8 Years). Average. Total 
Convictious. 
Sentenced-b0 deathe ~dccatisiwnccsanemmescsivecs ang 39 °28 
Sentenced Penal Servitude— 
BIE, EO cas caran sans cat yates wont eat san eps sade sedated vx 132 16°5 12 
PHOVS VO YOAV Goss c cece leseascsuncicussosscesssdeests sss 142 21°5 ois 
15 years and above 10 years os. ssceeoees 486 61 43 
10 ” MEUDOLOR Csetevacsdetunwen'cadds vet ywdsusinete 18,943 2,368 16°88 
Sentenced Imprisonment— 
MANDOVO. 2 YORU! i cesd.cdcessvasesestshevesadecessrwnsiceats 65 8 "06 
Z years and above 1 year ........scrssscerseecenees 8,52 1,068 7°59 
1 year G MIOWEMG i.civssatcenssesasssoss 2.55845 3,230 23°03 
6 months ,, Ss cite are ina Rade rin 27,827 3,478 24°79 
+ aN - Peamone lie eats ze5it haese. 18,491 Pao ah 16°47 
PMROMGIs BHC, WAGER eras. asecnnsareoncssenesssversens 7793 971. 6°93 
Detained in reformatory schools ........s0.00 1,999 250 1°78 
Fine, or discharge 0n sureties .......c0sscooecseeess 1,668 208 1°49 
Dotal Convicted \.,...cecvensdoove- £12,239 14,030 I00°0O 





The capital sentences were in the proportion of 0°28 per cent. to 
the total number convicted ; the sentences of penal servitude were 
17°58 per cent., and the sentences of imprisonment (including those 
sent to reformatories) were 80°65 per cent. In 1865 there was a 
reduction in the number of sentences of penal servitude for periods 
of less than five years, and a corresponding increase in those of 
imprisonment, as the effect of the Act of 1864 already adverted to. 
Some addition must be made to the number of sentences of penal 
servitude for the sentences of death commuted to secondary 
punishment. 


* The conditions endorsed on the licence are (1) that the holder shall preserve 
it and produce it when called upon by a magistrate or a police officer ; (2) that he 
shall abstain from any violation of the law; (38) that he shall not habitually 
associate with notoriously bad characters; (4) that he shall not lead an idle and 
dissolute life without visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood. Any breach 
of these conditions forfeits the licence, and if upon conviction for any crime, he 
will be liable to imprisonment for any term of penal servitude that may be then 
unexpired. At present opinions are various as to whether the Act is working 
beneficially to the public and the convicts themselves. See Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 188, Sess. 1866. 
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Of the 313 sentenced to death in the eight years, 1858-65, the 


convictions for murder and the executions were as follows :— 





1858. | 1859.| 1860.| 1861.| 1862.| 1863.| 1864.| 1865.} Total. | Amaual 


Average. 
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Convicted 16 18 | 17 | 26 28.1 30 4 BZ Zo 1 186 23 
of murder 


Executed........ cal O42 4 wee) tos). 32 Ao fd A 14 


* Including one for an attempt to murder, seriously endangering life; there 
had been no previous execution, except for actual murder, since 1841. 





Only 2 women are included amongst the 110 criminals who 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law; the last woman who was 
executed was Catherine Wilson, for poisoning her landlady (it was 
believed that she had previously poisoned four other persons), in 
1862. In the previous year a man was executed for a very brutal 
attempt to murder, in which, however, the intended victim escaped 
death and was the means of convicting her assailant. This may be 
considered to be the last execution which will take place in England 
where murder has not been actually accomplished. 

From the particulars given respecting the 110 criminals executed, 
I find that they were of the following ages :— 


BQO Aik Sess 18 19 20 25 30 385 40 45 50 55 60 ard upwds. 
M900 Bs TRO ods 16M Bde hs MAO Ad). (Biya ages 


It thus appears that more than one-fourth of the criminals 
executed were of the age 20 and under 25. Thirteen of them were 
foreigners, including six seamen executed for murders on the high 
seas. 

In the Introductory Reports to “ Judicial Statistics,” besides the 
ages of the criminals condemned to suffer death, some particulars of 
their crime, and the supposed motive of it, are given. I have 
analysed the statements in the 110 cases; but the observations are 
so limited, compared with those published with respect to France, 
in M. Guerry’s work on Moral Statistics, that I do not trouble the 
Society with the results.* 

In Ireland the executions in the four years ended 1865, were 
4, 4, 2, and 4, respectively. In Scotland the numbers for the same 
years were 0, 0, 2, and I. 

Cost of Criminal Proceedings.—The cost of prosecutions, which is 
disbursed through the county and borough officials, is paid by Her 


* M. Guerry has analysed and tabulated the motives, combined with sex, 
degree of instruction, and status of the accused and the victims, in 21,322 cases 
of murder, developing the results by an elaborate system of notation. 
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Majesty’s Treasury out of the sum annually voted by Parliament 
for the purpose. In “ Judicial Statistics,” the returns of cost of 
prosecutions are always one year in arrear of the other matters 
under the head of criminal proceedings. The following are the sums 
paid for prosecutions at the assizes and sessions, and for proceedings 
under the Criminal Justice Act and Juvenile Offenders’ Acts, for 
the years 1858, 1861, and 1864, which are a fair sample of the 


rest :— 

















1858. 1861. 1864. 
Number of cases on indictment at 17,402 16,198 16,994 
ASSIZES ANC SESSIONS ou... eeeeeeeee 
GREE OLS, 2h AER. Dean £144,383 £124,625 £134,902 
- Average each Case .....csscessseneseseseseee £8 5s. 11d. | £7 138. 10d. | £7 18s. 10d 
Cases on summary proceedings 
under Criminal Justice and Juve- 14,404, 15,653 15,796 
nile Offenders’ Acts: «....0:.cic.sese. 
Costs on summary proceedings ........ £14,094 £14,497 £15,426 
PAVOTOSC CAC CASE «2... css sogosecegsioosssiess 19s. 6d: 18s. 6d. 19s. 4d. 


The average cost of cases tried at assizes is double that of the 
cases tried at sessions. It may be safely concluded that there is no 
profuse expenditure of public money on prosecutions, that is, if the 
complaints of insufficient allowances to witnesses, &c., may be 
accepted as evidence on this pot. The increased facilities of 
travelling may have some bearing on this question. 


X.—Statistics of Prisons. 

The statistics of prisons will now be briefly noticed. And here 
we may find some consolation in the fact, that not only do our laws 
afford the most complete safeguards against the wrongful detention 
of any person in prison, but also that those who are deprived of 
their liberty in due course of law are confined in well-regulated 
gaols and prisons, suitably constructed, and provided with means 
for ensuring the proper discipline and classification of the prisoners. 
Penal discipline, as an important branch of the science of juris- 
prudence, has engaged the attention of some of the most enlightened 
minds in this country. The theoretical systems proposed by such 
men as Howard, Bentham, and Mill, have long since been super- 
seded by a totally different method of treatment, founded on the 
actual results of careful observation and experience. The principles 
which govern the modern management of our prisons are founded, 
first, upon a due regard to the deterring effects of punishment upon 
the criminal classes and the community at large; and, secondly, 
upon the expediency of adopting a kind of punishment which shall 


effect this, and at the same time correct and reform the criminal 
272 
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himself. To use the words of the late Sir Joshua Jebb, “* The end 
“to be kept in view is not the visionary idea of extirpating crime, 
“* but the Christian idea of restricting it within the narrowest possible 
“ limits.” 

Since the disagreeable necessity has arisen of having to retain 
within our own shores a cumulative number of criminals, prison 
discipline, secondary punishments, and other kindred subjects, have 
been much discussed. Various royal commissions have collected 
valuable evidence upon these questions, and fresh legislation, 
although mostly of a tentative character, has been the result. 
Reference has already been made to some of the provisions of the 
Penal Servitude Amendment Act of 1864. Another statute, the 
Prisons Act of 1865, which was passed to give effect to some of the 
recommendations of the Lords’ Committee presided over by Lord 
Carnarvon, contains some valuable provisions for the improvement 
of prison discipline.* These are indications of progress in reference 
to this difficult subject. 

The prisons in England are comprised under the following 
distinct classes: (1) the local gaols for counties, boroughs, and 
liberties; and (2) the Government convict establishments; in 
addition there are (3) the reformatory and industrial schools, to 
which youthful offenders are sent; and (4) the State criminal 
lunatic asylum at Broadmoor. Of local prisons there are 144 
included in the returns for 1865, viz., 83 county gaols, 58 city and 
borough gaols, Newgate prison (city and county), the debtors’ prison, 
Whitecross Street, and the county court debtors’ gaol at Halifax. 
The convict prisons are 11, the reformatory schools 52, and industrial 
schools 32. 

It is odd that the fittest day in the year for making up the 
prison statistics should not yet have been determined upon; the 
returns for the local prisons being made up to 29th September in 
each year, while those for the convict establishments are for the 
years ended 31st March. Surely no great amount of additional 
labour would be imposed if, instead of these varying dates, the 
31st December in each year were fixed upon as a convenient date to 
work up to in all the statistical abstracts relating to crime and 
criminals. For financial purposes the accounts might be closed 
and the balance struck on any one of the dies fasti of the kalendar, 


* This statute abolishes the distinction between gaols and houses of correction, _ 


enacts the discontinuance of certain small prisons, and in 104 clauses of “ Regu- 
“lations for the Government of Prisons,” gives minute direction for the security 
of prisoners, for their separation, and for ensuring their health. When a prisoner 
is discharged, the visiting justices may order a sum, not exceeding 4os., to be paid 
to him or to the treasurer of a prisoners’ aid society, to be employed for the 
prisoner’s benefit; and the justices may also furnish the prisoner with tne means 
of returning by rail, or otherwise, to his place of settlement. 
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to which it might seem good to the authorities to give the 
preference. 

Local Prisons.—The local prisons receive, in addition to con- 
victed criminals and prisoners committed for trial, a considerable 
number of persons who are remanded, and afterwards discharged, by 
the magistrates; also prisoners for debt and on civil process, and 
naval and military offenders. The following are the total and 
average number of commitments to local prisons (including many 
prisoners committed more than once), in the undermentioned quin- 
quennial periods :— 





In the Five Years In ee ros Proportion per Cent. 


1856-60. 


Annual Annual ex 
Total. Averaro. |) Avevane, Total. § 1856-60. | 1861-65. 


ee 


CHALICE «i. le0-ces0ess } 63,824 | 12,765 | 10,3871 | 51,854 9-7 Ws 


For trial and on con- 
viction (not prev 91,4538 
ously in custody) 

Convicted summarily .| 392,170 | 78,434 | 90,799 | 453,994 | 59°7 65°6 


18,298 | 19,946 | 99,730] 13°9 14°4 


Want of sureties........ 16,274 2.205 2,922 | 14,612 2°5 a0 
Debtors, and on civil : 
process ke ee) 69,192 | 13,838 | 11,782 | 58,912 10°5 8°5 
Milit d naval 
Je ele } 24,321 | 4,864 | 2,621 | 13,104] 3°7 #05 
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657,269 | 131,454 | 138,441 | 692,206 | 100°0 | 100°0 





Ages of Prisoners.—In Table II, Prisons, of “ Judicial Statistics,”’ 
we find particulars of the “age, sex, and birthplace of the persons 
“ (except debtors and military and naval prisoners) committed ”’ to 
the different local prisons. The persons remanded and discharged, 
amounting to about 7°5 per cent of the whole, are included. In 
four out of eight columns in which the ages are stated, the terms of 
life (as “16 to 21,” “21 to 30,” &c.*) do not assimilate with those 
adopted for the census of the general population. Moreover, the 
returns are for the several prisons separately, and not for counties, 
as in the old Tables of Criminal Offenders. The ages of persons 
committed for trial at assizes and sessions are not distinguished ; 
and as the prisoners convicted summarily of petty offences, and 
those remanded and discharged, are included in the same table with 
those committed for trial, the result is that we not only fail to 


* The mode of stating the ages in the table in question—* 16 to 21,” “21 to 
* 30,” “30 to 40,” &c.—is inexact, and, if the forms used at the prisons have 
similar headings, very likely to lead to error, In which column would the 
governor of a prison return a prisoner aged 21, or another aged 30? If “16 to 
21,” “21 to 30” are to be understood 16 and under 21, and under 30, why are 
they not so expressed ? 
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obtain the ages of prisoners charged with the graver class of crimes, 
but we have, in many instances, the same individual, on being sent 
to prison on minor charges, brought into the table more than once. 
The Irish and Scotch returns give the ages of persons committed 
for trial. 

Reference has already been made to the great importance of age 
as an element in the investigation of crime; and it was stated that 
about one-fourth of all the persons committed for trial in England 
and Wales were found, by the old tables, at the age of 20 and 
under 25. We have not the means of verifying this fact by the 
present returns; but from the classification of ages adopted we 
obtain the following results for the last two years, when the com- 
mitments to prison (exclusive of debtors, &c.) were respectively 
127,006 and 126,038 :— 























Proportion per Cent. Proportion per Cent. 

of Males Committed. of Females Committed. 

1864. 1865. 1864. 1865. 
UR GEY TAA ORES. iB tengter es ao 15 1°5 0°5 0°5 
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rr ae aaron oe See ey 53 5°2 47 mor 
AON Ohta sates dita tat ain gees 2:7 2°8 2°2 2:4: 
Age not ascertained..............00-. 0°6 0°3 0:8 O°2 
100°0 100°0 100°0 TOO*O 





It will be observed that the proportion of boys under 16 is more 
than double that of the girls under that age, and that the intensity 
of crime amongst females is not reached so early as amongst males. 
The commitments of juvenile offenders had fallen from 13,981 in 
1856, to 10,329 in 1858; and for the last five years ranged as 
follows :— 





It appears that the increase in 1865 is chiefly in the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Lancaster, where the number of juvenile 
offenders sent to reformatories is proportionately small. In the 
metropolitan county, the police magistrates, who commit to these 
institutions, and the justices, who have the control of the funds 
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from which the allowances are made, possess a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, which is said to work unsatisfactorily. 

Birthplace of Prisoners —Under this head the Home Office tables 
show the number of prisoners born in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in the Colonies and East Indies, and in foreign 
countries without distinction of particular States. In 1865 the 
proportions per cent. stood thus :— 





























Males. | Females. 
VOW WE PAUSIAIVOL 5. cscsancares ences, <dcctor bes 80°9 40°6 
Pg opinM das. Agia: BOLO! epee 2°5 a 
a SOO bl AIGL 4 caidas a eicig EMM 1°8 2°8 
Gs LE NS WO eee ctor ae 12°3 21°9 
3 colonies and East Indies . 0°5 o's 
foreign Countries... 1:5 0°6 
Not aaceriained Pk Sokal oN cea ik cur co 0°5 o"3 
100°0 100°O 








A slight decrease, as compared with previous years, appears in 
the Irish prisoners ; but females from the sister island have a knack 
of getting into “trouble” so frequently as to form one-fifth of the 
female commitments. The foreign prisoners show an increase, as 
might be expected from the large addition of foreigners to our 
population of late years.* 

Degree of Instruction of Prisoners.—Information concerning the 
instruction of the prisoners has long been entered in prison 
calendars, and published in the criminal returns, as showing the 
influence of ignorance upon crime. Perhaps a little too much stress 
has been laid on the results obtained on this head; for any state- 
ment as to the mere mechanical processes of reading and writing is 
obviously insufficient to indicate whether such an amount of educa- 
tion has or has not been received as would be likely to influence the 
moral character. No doubt crime, to a certain extent, co-exists 
with a considerable amount of what is termed plain education. 
But I am unable to assent to the remark of Mr. W. L. Sargant, in 
his valuable paper recently contributed to the Transactions of this 
Society,+ that “all we hear popularly reported about the immediate 
“connection of crime and ignorance, is contradicted by the 
“ laboriously formed opinion of Mr. Fletcher, who said that twenty 
“ years ago, the state of instruction among criminals ‘afforded but 
‘“¢feeble testimony in favour of much of the instruction then 
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given. In his estimate of the quality of the instruction within 


* It was found at the last census that the subjects of foreign States, living in 
England and Wales, had increased from 50,289 in 1851, to 84,090 in 1861. 
+ Statistical Journal, vol. xxx, p. 88. 
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the reach of the labouring classes thirty or thirty-five years ago— 
for the paper was read before the Society in 1847, and must have 
referred to the instruction given some ten or (fifteen years before— 
Mr. Fletcher was no doubt correct. In others of his papers, how- 
ever, he dwelt upon the beneficial effects of education in reducing 
crime, and the alliance of all moral evils with ignorance ;* while by 
shaded maps and elaborate tables he indicated the state of crime in 
the more or less instructed districts. 

The near connection between ignorance and crime appears to me 
to be established beyond all question. It cannot rest on mere 
popular report when we find 95 per cent. of the men and boys, and 
97 per cent. of the women and girls, who are committed to prison, 
either entirely uninstructed, or able to read or to read and write 
very imperfectly. Taking the marriage register marks as affording 
the most trustworthy test of the progress of education available, 
Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Neison, and other inquirers into the subject, 
invariably found, after due allowance for differences in ages and 
sexes, that in those counties, or groups of counties, in which the pro- 
portion of person signing the marriage register with marks exceeded 
the average, there was also an excess of crime; and in those counties 
in which the least proportion signed with marks, the ratio of crime 
was considerably below the average of the whole of England. 
Although other conditions than simply education doubtless influence 
in some degree the amount of crime in the districts thus compared, 
the fact that a low state of instruction is always accompanied with 
an increased criminal tendency, while a higher degree of instruction 
is coincident with the opposite result, sufficiently shows that it is 
incumbent on the State to make vigorous efforts for the further 
extension of such a system of general education as will not only 
provide secular instruction but will conduce to the culture and 
elevation of the moral character of the labouring classes.t 


* Statistical Journal, vol. x, pp. 211, 212, 221. 

+ Ibid., vol. xii, p. 151, ef seq. 

ft Unless it be shown that the ignorance which prevails amongst those com- 
mitted to prison is greater than amongst the general population, of course no proof 
is afforded of the greater connection of crime with ignorance than with instruction. 
The following proportions afford satisfactory evidence on this point :— 

















Signed the Prisoners who could pe ns 
Marriage Register neither 7 Read and Writ - 
with Marks. Read nor Write. Imperfectly. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
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It is noteworthy, that the returns for the last ten years exhibit 
scarcely any variation in the proportion of wholly uninstructed. 
prisoners, thus indicating that the lowest classes have at present 
been little affected by the progress of education in the country. 
The following figures show the centesimal proportions since 1857, 
omitting each alternate year :— 




















Neither Bead cone Write a and papencs 
nor Write. Imperfectly. Write Well. Instruction. 
BOOT, secczurtease 35°5 58°0 ol Or 3 
Pace AER, 35°7 58°8 Av 3 0°3 
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CC ae 34°9 60°97 3°5 ©r2 
EOF iste 6s 35°5 60°2 3°2 Or? 


The slight tendency to increase in the number of imperfectly 
instructed offenders is coimcident wilh a gradual decrease in those 
who have been fairly educated. Criminals of superior instruction 
are exceptional, and now number only 2 in 1,000. 

In Ireland, the proportion of offenders entirely destitute of 
education is higher than in Hngland; so also, in a remarkable 
degree, is the proportion of those able to read and write well. The 
following is a comparison of the results for 1865 :— 





ither Read Read, or Read and Superior 
Neither ea Read and Write be an upetio: 
nor Write. Imperfectly. Write Well. Instruction. 








Males. | Females. Males. | Females.} Males. | Females. {| Males. | Females. 
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In Scotland, the proportion of persons committed for trial who 
can neither read or write does not exceed 23 per cent., while about 
74 per cent. read and write imperfectly. 

Occupations of Prisoners.—The last of the particulars collected, 
bearing upon the social condition of the criminal classes, relates to 
their occupation. Many prisoners, no doubt, assume an occupation 
only to conceal their unlawful pursuits, and their claims to honest 
employment are not very closely investigated; the numbers classed 
as in occupations would therefore probably be overstated. In 
referring every prisoner to one of twelve heads, a rough attempt at 
classification 1s made. ‘‘ Labourers, charwomen, and _needle- 
“women,” are classed together, agricultural labourers not being 
distinguished from others; nor are farm servants distinguished 
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from other “ domestic servants.” The item “no occupation,” may 
include alike the professional thief and the self-dubbed “ gentleman ” 
fresh from Haymarket orgies; the prisoners thus classed were 
21°0 per cent. of the whole in 1858, 18-9 in 1860, 16:2 in 1862, and 
17°2 in 1864. The “labourers, charwomen, and needlewomen,”’ 
were in the following proportions: 41°6 in 1858, 43°3 in 1860, 
460 in 1862, and 47°1 in 1864. The “factory workers” were in 
the following proportions in the four years just named: 4°8, 4°5, 5°5 
(in 1862), and 5:1. In the returns for 1865, the number of pros- 
titutes sent to prison is for the first time distinguished, and 
the number of females classed as of no occupation has fallen from 
16,144, in the previous year, to 10,371; the offenders of this class 
were, therefore, previously included amongst those of “ no occupa- 
“hrm, ; 

As the information in the prison calendars is much more specific 
regarding the real or supposed occupations of the prisoners, it 
appears desirable that a better and more extended classification 
should be adopted for the purposes of “ Judicial Statistics.” I 
will only add, on this head, that the stated occupations of the 
entire prison population, given in the same detail as for the rest of 
the community, and combined with ages and sexes, will be found 
recorded in the Census Reports for 1851 and 1861. 

The returns relating to local prisons, in addition to the details 
already noticed concerning the number, class, and character of the 
persons imprisoned, contain information of much interest, as to the 
disposal of the prisoners, the amount of sickness and mortality 
amongst them, the state and capacity of the prisons, the punish- 
ments inflicted for prison offences, the establishments, and the costs 
of the prisons. ‘To enter upon these topics, even for the purpose of 
indicating the materials for discussion which the returns afford, 
would be impracticable within my present limits of space; and it 
would be tedious, if not unprofitable, to place before the Society a 
mere string of figures without comment. 

Government Convict Prisons—These prisons, constructed and 
maintained at the sole expense of Government, are used for the 
imprisonment of convicted criminals under sentence of penal ser- 
vitude, the greater proportion of whom it was formerly the practice 
to transport to a penal colony, or to confine on board the hulks. | 
The prisons, now eleven in number, are Millbank and Pentonville 
for the separate confinement of convicts undergoing the first stage 
of discipline, the former for both sexes, and the latter for males ; 
Portland, Portsmouth, and Chatham, for convicts undergoing the 
second stage of discipline, employed on public works; Dartmoor 
and Woking for invalids, juvenile convicts also being confined in 
the former; Brixton, Fulham, and Parkhurst are used for females 
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who have undergone their probationary term at Millbank. The 
remaining establishment is Broadmoor, the prison for lunatic con- 
victs, which has only recently been completed and occupied for its 
‘intended purpose. Since 1850 the whole administration of convict 
prisons has been vested in a board of three official directors, 
appointed by, and responsible to, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. The late Major-General Sir Joshua Jebb, as the first 
chairman of that board, exercised the chief influence in the organi- 
sation of the present system of prison discipline; and he has left 
his mark behind in the great advance which, mainly through his 
zeal and ability, has been made within the last fifteen years in this 
dificult branch of jurisprudence. Lieut.-Colonel Henderson is the 
present chairman of the directors of convict prisons. 

As a general rule, the convicts are removed from the county or 
borough prisons, after medical examination, to the Government 
prisons. In certain local prisons, however, convicts are confined 
under contract with the Government. 

The worst and most hardened of our criminals are confined in 
the Government prisons, including those sentenced to the most 
severe of the secondary punishments, or upon whom the capital 
sentence has been commuted. Of their bodily and mental condition, 
our esteemed colleague Dr. Guy, F.R.S., has given an interesting 
account in describing the results of a census of the population of 
the convict prisons in England, taken in 1862 by the authority of 
Sir Joshua Jebb.* Their ages were found to be older than the 
general prison population, and younger than the adult population 
of the whole country. Of the males 26:8, and of the females 27-0 
per cent. were aged 20 and under 25; at the next period of age, 
25 and under 30, the proportion of males was 22:2, of females 23°6 
per cent. With regard to the fitness or unfitness of the male 
convicts for labour, 48 per cent., or somewhat less than half, were 
considered as able-bodied, robust, vigorous men; 24 per cent. as 
healthy, and able to do a full day’s work, although not robust ; 
about 23 per cent. as fit only for light labour or occasional work ; 
whilst the bed-ridden, those ill in bed, and those ill and under 
treatment, but not at work, formed a small section of the whole, 
amounting to about 5 per cent. But the most remarkable fact 
elicited by this inquiry, was the prevalence of bodily deformities 
or defects, scrofula and chronic diseases of the lungs or heart, 


* Transactions of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science,” 1862, 
p. 561. The prison census included all the prisoners who slept within the walls 
of the several convict prisons on the night of 31st March, 1862, and the heads 
of inquiry were (1) the ages of prisoners; (2) the condition of male prisoners in 
respect of their fitness or unfitness for labour; (8) the mental and bodily condition 
of prisoners male and female; and (4) the relation of that condition to the crimes 
committed. The observations embraced 5,952 males, and 1,218 females. 
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affections of the mind and nervous system, amongst the convicts, 
to the extent of about 40 per cent. of the males, and 24 per cent. 
of the females.* The superior physical condition of the female 
convicts Dr. Guy attributes to the circumstance “that many women 
“are drawn within the vortex of the criminal population by a 
“‘ course of life arising out of the possession of personal attractions, 
“of which health constitutes no inconsiderable part.” Other 
facts with reference to the relation which the mental and bodily 
condition of prisoners bears to the offences committed by them, 
and to the rate of mortality prevailing among convicts, have been 
brought to light, I believe for the first time, in Dr. Guy’s valuable 
paper. 

In “ Judicial Statistics’ the returns relating to convict prisons 
afford but meagre information as compared with those for the local 
prisons. They do not show the ages of the convicts, their crimes, 
sentences, degree of instruction, birthplace, or former occupations ; 
and this omission is the more to be regretted, as the particulars 
given on these heads for the local prisons comprise large numbers 
of persons convicted summarily of light offences, many of whom 
being unable to pay in purse, pay in person; and many others are 
kept in prison mainly from inability to procure bail. Nowhere do 
we find separately stated in ‘‘ Judicial Statistics’ these material 
facts regarding the class of criminals who stand charged with or 
who have been convicted of the graver description of crimes. 

The hulks, in which the convicts were formerly crowded until 
the means of their removal to the penal colonies could be found, 
and in which also male convicts sentenced to transportation, who 
were unfit, from physical or other causes, to be sent to the colonies, 
were confined, were not entirely superseded until 1857. On 
29th September, 1858, the convicts in the Government prisons 
amounted to 7,628 (6,556 males and 1,072 females); the removals 
during the year included 550 males sent to Western Australia, 
840 to Bermuda and Gibraltar (to be afterwards brought back 
to this country to be discharged); 2,138 convicts were discharged 
at home, of whom only 312 received tickets-of-leave. In the two 
preceding years, no less than 3,814 convicts had been released 
on tickets-of-leave, on the ground that having undergone the 
regulated portions of their sentences in separate confinement and 
on the public works, they were entitled to look forward to their 


* The percentage proportions of convicts labouring under deformities or defects 
congenital or acquired from disease or accident, were—males 24'6, females 13°5 ; of 
those affected by scrofula and diseases of the lungs and heart, males 11°1, females 
8°5; of the weak-minded, insane, and epileptic (after the elimination of such of 


the prisoners as had from time to time been sent to lunatic asylums), males 4°17, 
females 2°4. 
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discharge on tickets-of-leave on removal to a penal colony; to keep 
faith with them, therefore, the ticket-of-leave system was adopted in 
this country. The number of prisoners confined in the convict 
prisons, will be best shown from the daily averages given in the 
returns, which since 1863 have been made up for the year ending 
31st March, instead of 29th September as formerly. This change 
was made to adapt the returns to the period to which the accounts 
of the expenditure are made up, without much regard to the fact 
that the returns for the county and borough prisons are made up to 
29th September in each year. 


Total Daily Average of Convicts in Government Prisons, 1858-66. 

















Year ended | Mat Males. | Females. Total. 

ees ee Bae 2 eee <P ae ese pane 
29th September, 1858. ............ | 6a 6,855 | 1,004 7,859 

~ iio eee ee 6,588 1,161 7,749 

i Sore alee 5, haar 1,249 7,699 

3 fot ae ee See 6,134 $223 7357 

fe 1G, ces kheeiss 6,474 eu 7,675 

: Ge ee 6,696 1,359 8.055 
31st March, SSE erect 6,143 1a 5 7,418 

As 1OGE Seer 5,971 7 Lois 7,184 





These averages require a few words of explanation. For the 
years subsequent to 1861, the numbers include convicts imprisoned 
at Wakefield and in other county or borough prisons under contract 
with Government, previously included only in the local prison 
returns; these prisons are now reduced to two, Wakefield and 
Taunton, the contracts with five others having ceased.* The 
system appears to have arisen in 1858 from the want of room in 
the Government prisons for the increased number of convicts to be 
provided for. Male convicts sentenced in Scotland to penal ser- 
vitude are sent to Perth to undergo the first stage of discipline, 
and are afterwards removed to the public works prisons in England, 
and are not distinguished in the returns for those prisons from the 
convicts sentenced in England. Moreover, naval and military 
prisoners are also received in the convict prisons. It is, therefore, 
apparent that the numbers shown in the English convict prison 
returns cannot correspond with the numbers sentenced in England 
to penal servitude. 

As the daily average number of convicts in prison will, of course, 
depend upon (1) the number received within the year from county 
and borough prisons, from Scotland, from Bermuda and Gibraltar 


* The ‘‘ daily averages ”’ of convicts confined in local prisons for the last four 
years, in the table were 468, 547, 685, and 569; for the previous years the 
numbers are not given. 
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(previous to discharge), together with naval and military prisoners ; 
and (2) the number disposed of by removal, discharge, or death. 
I subjoin a table showing the state of the convict prisons, with 
details of the disposal of the prisoners according to the last three 
returns published :— 





Number of Convicts during the Year ended 


29th September, 3lst March, 3lst March, 
1868. 1865. 1866. 





Males. | Females. § Males. | Females. § Males. | Females. 











— 





In confinement at the com- 8 ae 142 2 
mencement of the year........ } 6,55 stl 6, 1,243 $5,967 | 1,274 


Received from local prisons 9 A 24, , : 
Scotland, Bermuda, &c. ae 2,01 429 42,7 447 42,753 | 354 


General total in the year...) 9,570 | 1,647 18,866 | 1,690 8,720 | 1,628 








Removed to— 


Western Australia ............0.. 727 “— 261 oe 84:5 — 
CPUDEMIEE  cessivaovscctdee ehadecicesi sss 210 — | 220 — «te — 
SGP ROA. | in.be.Resencth etattesees var no — — = a — 
BOLOPMACOVICS  .....abovesercensess : 

Lunatic asylums, &c. : i ” ° aS 5 — ay 


Discharged in the Year— 
On termination of sentence....| 262 34 170 45 142 41 


,, tickets-of-leave .....cece. 1,458 306 | 2,087 338 41,867 391 

», commutation of sentence 12 I 3 — 2 — 

op | UBERLOID socbsciu es daanaseaatyees tivage 12 = 9 44° 18 a 
DIDGNG cies: Aide cen ees 87 23 87 24 110 17 
Committed suicide .......0...008 1 — 6 — 2 — 
FIQGAD OMA dcettdocess sake et teen ctasheasests 3 = 1 — £ os 














Total disposed of ‘ean 
PRO VERE this --cssessFeuargasess 2,827 ee 416 92,996 526 











— 


Total remaining in prison ae 
at the end of the year \ 6,743 1,275 5,967 1,274 5,724 I,102 





Total daily average during : 
AG. VERE. isd Gulutes 6,696 | 1,359 | 6,143 | 1,275 |5,971 | 1,213 














It thus appears that the number of males “ disposed of” in each 
year is not much less than half the prison population of that sex, 
which therefore changes in little more than every two years. The 
proportionate number of female convicts disposed of in each year is 
smaller. 

To show the number of convicts released on tickets-of-leave since 
the establishment of the system of penal servitude, the number 
discharged on termination of sentence, and the number sent beyond 
sea, I append a table, which, however, is not complete, as, owing to a 


Sy 
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change of date in the returns, no information is given for the half- 
year ended 31st March, 1864 :— 





























Total Total _ Male Convicts 
Dechoresa Discharged Removed beyond Sea. 
Year ended on av 
Tickets-of- | 2ermination To To To 
Lance of Western B : 
. Santencer. 1 Australia, ermuda, | Gibraltar. 
28th September, 1856........ 2,892 20 498 346 376 
ie otra eas 922 168 532 300 200 
i. DS Leauks 312 1,769 550 640 200. 
iS i ees 252 1,747 224 a 140 
3 POOR ccm 581 1,924 = 281 mes 
ae I ee eee 1,645 F450 610 — — 
IO 2 ict 2,380 242 466 — 657 
Ls HOG! tere. 1 iyo Ma 296 727 — 210 
31st March, POO s54: 2,425 215 261 — 220 
mn 206 sc.a2 2,258 183 845 - — 
567 2,003 


fo fli alors es 18,431 7,914 4,718 f 





Of the 15,431 convicts discharged on tickets-of-leave 13,253 
were males and 2,178 females. The total discharged on termination 
of sentence includes those brought back from the military stations 
of Gibraltar and Bermuda. 

The net total expenditure for the ten convict prisons (exclusive 
of Broadmoor) for the year ended 3lst March, 1866, was 227,132/.; 
and 31/. 12s. 4d. is stated as the net annual cost per prisoner. The 
value of productive labour paid over to the Exchequer is set down 
in the return as 5,659/.; but no credit appears to be given for labour 
on public works, which, if brought into account, would materially 
affect the average annual cost of each prisoner. For the preceding 
year the net annual cost per prisoner is stated at 31/. 7s. 3d. 

Reformatory Schools —The beneficial working of the reformatory 
system has now been confirmed by several years’ experience ; and 
although opinions still differ upon matters connected with the 
management and discipline of reformatories, the fact that they are 
generally more successful than prisons in reclaiming juvenile 
offenders will now hardly be questioned. These institutions were 
first recognised by the legislature by a statute passed in 1854 
(17 and 18 Vict., cap. 86, amended by 19 and 20 Vict., cap. 109), 
empowering courts and justices before whom offenders under 16 
years of age are convicted of any offence punishable either on 
indictment or on summary conviction to direct, in addition to the 
sentence passed, that they shall be sent on its termination to a 
reformatory school which has been certified by the Secretary 
of State, after the report of an inspector of prisons, for a period of 
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not less than two years nor more than five years; the costs of their 
maintenance to be defrayed by Her Majesty’s Treasury, or to be 
recovered where practicable from the parents or step-parents of the 
offenders. In 1855, the commitments to these schools were 176; up 
to 30th September, 1856, twenty-nine schools had been certified, 
and 534 boys and girls were committed within the year. The total 
number of youthful offenders committed to these schools in twelve 
years, since the passing of the first above-mentioned statute, is 
10,124 (viz., 8,280 boys and 1,844 girls), giving an average of 844 
for each year. In the year ended 29th September, 1865, the com- 
mittments were 1,185, of which number 261, or 22 per cent., were 
after conviction on indictment, and 924, or 78 per cent., upon 
summary conviction. The precosity of juvenile offenders is shown 
by the fact that 4°5 per cent. of the whole number were committed 
for housebreaking, shopbreaking, and burglary ; 86°5 per cent. for 
larcenies; the remainder for various offences, including horse- 
stealing, sheep-stealing, robbery on the highway, arson and wilful. 
burning, assault, forgery, &c. 

In the fifty-two reformatory schools (¢ncluding four school ships 
or hulks) the number of offenders under detention on 29th Sep- 
tember, 1865, was 3,388, viz., 2,709 males, and 679 females. 

Mr. T. B. Lloyd Baker, in a paper read before this Society in 
November, 1860,* remarks :— 


“© Ag to boys, so far as I can ascertain from the magistrates and police of 
different counties and towns, the race of six or ten times convicted boys—the 
regular habitual skilful thieves—have nearly ceased to exist, excepting in London. 
Nearly every boy on a second, if not a first conviction, is sent to a reformatory, 
and even if he be not reformed, even if he leave the reformatory with no sounder 
principle of honesty than that with which he entered it, at the very least he cannot 
be practising stealing and corrupting others while he is digging on the farm.” 


Unfortunately the returns still show a large proportion of twice 
and oftener convicted offenders (for 1865 about 53 per cent. against 
47 per cent. on their first conviction), but none of the boys had been 
previously committed more than four times, which could not be 
said of the girls. Considering the large proportion without any 
parental control and belonging to the most neglected class of the 
community—the street Arabs—it is not surprising that 50°8 per 
cent. of the boys and 43°3 per cent. of the girls sent to refor- — 
matories in 1865 could neither read nor write, notwithstanding the 
work done by ragged schools. 

The principle recognised by the Reformatory Schools Act has 
been further extended by the establishment, under the Act of 20 and 
21 Vict., cap. 48, of industrial schools for children taken into 
custody on charges of vagrancy. ‘Their detention is authorised 


* Statistical Journal, vol. xxiii, p. 429. 
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until they attain the age of 15 years, but they may be discharged at 
any time on its being shown that suitable provision has been made 
for their care and employment. There are thirty-one of these 
schools (inclusive of the “ Havannah” ship at Cardiff), in which 
1,054 children—782 boys and 272 girls—were under detention on 
29th September, 1865. In the Middlesex Industrial School at 
Feltham, established under a local Act for the reception of male 
offenders only, under 14 years of age, 556 boys were in custody on 
the above date. 

Mr. Lloyd Baker, in the paper to which I have referred, estab- 
lished a primd facie case in support of the inference that, coeval 
with the rise of reformatories, there had been a remarkable diminu- 
tion of juvenile crime. As the materials now exist for a more 
extended inquiry, I hope he will return to the subject, and favour 
us with the results of a further investigation, for, on the aggregate 
of all England, I am unable to discover any reduction in the number 
of juvenile offenders since the year 1858. 

Criminal Lunatics—The returns relating to this class of pri- 
soners, complete the information regarding criminals contained in 
“ Judicial Statistics.” The criminal lunatics consist of (1) those 
who are found on trial to have been insane at the time of com- 
mitting the offences with which they were charged, and are con- 
sequently acquitted and to be kept in strict custody until Her 
Majesty’s pleasure respecting them shall be known; (2) those who 
on being arraigned are found to be then insane and unfit to be tried 
by a jury empanelled to determine that issue, or those who on their 
commitment for trial are, to avoid the necessity of obtaining the 
verdict of a jury, certified to the Secretary of State to be insane 
under statute 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 54; (38) those committed by 
justices on their being apprehended under appearances of insanity, 
denoting a purpose to commit crime; and (4) those who have 
become insane while wadergoing their sentences in prison. All 
these lunatics are detained in lunatic asylums, hospitals, and licensed 
houses, the expense of maintaining them being charged on county, 
borough, or parish rates, or defrayed out of the public revenue, or 
out of private funds of the lunatics and their friends according to 
circumstances. 

On the 29th September, 1855, the number of lunatics so detained 
was 565—448 males and 117 females. The number under detention 
on 29th September, 1865, was 1,032—795 males and 237 females, of 
whom 425 were confined in the new Government establishment for 
lunatic convicts at Broadmoor. A very large proportion of the 
criminal lunatics were charged with the most serious crimes 
(including 177 for murder and 152 for attempts to murder), and 
average very lengthened periods of detention. 

VOL. XXX. PART III. 28 
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XI.—Oonclusion. 


I regret that the exigencies of space render it impossible to 
present even a moderately complete exposition of the various facts 
relating to the criminal population and state of crime in the country, 
as contained in the official returns under consideration. These 
returns, defective as they are in some respects, deserve to be 
diligently studied; and they are gradually forming a body of new 
information upon subjects of great social interest, although 
Mr. Redgrave modestly characterised them ‘as “ only the dry bones 
“which make, indeed, the frame work, but require to have the 
“muscle and skin added to give a correct outline.’”’* 

From a consideration of the whole subject of the present paper, 
I arrive at the following conclusions :-— 

1. That the annual publication of the English “Judicial 
“ Statistics,” although it has of late years greatly improved, is still 
defective in several particulars, the defects being such as might 
easily be removed. 

2. That while the establishment of a complete system of Judicial 
Statistics for Ireland, uniform with that of England, is a subject of 
congratulation, the want of such a system for Scotland is hardly 
creditable to the country. | 

3. That as regards crime in England, there is no reason to 
believe that the criminal classes are on the increase, notwithstanding 
the release at home of more than 15,000 convicts on tickets-of- 
leave since the introduction of the punishment of penal servitude. 

4. That there is no evidence to show that crimes of the graver 
class are increasing. 

5. That there has been of late a considerable increase in the 
number of offences punished summarily, which may in part be 
attributed to the increased vigilance and efficiency of the large body 
of trained police now maintained in the country. 


* Statistical Journal, vol. xxiii, p. 428. 
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APPENDIX. 


Taste A.—England and Wales. State of Crime according to the Recent Returns. 

















Police : 
Betoulemont Police Returns of 
Population me : 
; : Criminal Classes Indictable Offences 
in Middle of Proportion at Large. Reported. 
Years. Year: Total wer Houses of 
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MSO cgcetl s 19,257; 20,269 II 15,307 8 233,759 121 
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* The returns for 1866 have been issued since the paper was read, but it has been thought 
useful to add the figures for that year. 
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TABLE B.—England and Wales. Committals for Indictable Offences, 1857-66. 





Persons Committed or Bailed for Trial. 


Classes of Offences. 


1857. | 1859. | 1861. | 1863. | 1865. | 1866. 
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I.—Introduction. 


Tue general interest taken in the subjects and proceedings of civil 
lawsuits is scarcely less than that in criminal cases. 

This arises, no doubt, partly from the pleasure we all derive 
from the details of anything ingenious, adventurous, or uncommon, 
qualities not unfrequently displayed as well in the questions 
arising in civil lawsuits as in the mode of treating them. 

The main source of this interest, however, arises from the fact 
that the proceedings in civil lawsuits afford the most apt and 
impressive, and in many cases the only means by which those not 
professionally concerned can acquire a practical knowledge of the 
law, and this interest is heightened by the feeling, unperceived 
perhaps but not the less influential, that what is our neighbour’s 
case to-day may be our own to-morrow, and that in the chances of 
life we may become involved in circumstances, if not exactly similar, 
yet the right adjustment of which may depend on the principles 
established by the cases under our view. 

Civil proceedings, however, whether we look to the subject or 
the numbers of them, possess but little of the interest which 
attaches to criminal proceedings as a branch of judicial statistics ; 
and in this aspect may be deemed an unfruitful subject, and I 
cannot hope to bring before the Society any information of so 
interesting a kind as that on the statistics of criminal proceedings 
so ably propounded to us at our last PERO by the diligence and 
skill of Mr. Hammick. 

But the statistics of civil procedure, though they do not bring 
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so prominently in view the moral condition of the community, or 
lead so naturally to the suggestion of remedial measures as do the 
statistics of crime, and so do not attain the degree of interest thus 
imparted to the latter, are of real value as illustrating to a sensible 
extent the general temper, the comparative prosperity or adversity, 
and the moral condition of the community. 

The numbers of actions for debt, of cases in the Divorce and 
Matrimonial Court, of proceedings under the Act for winding-up 
insolvent joint stock companies, and of cases in the Bankruptcy 
Courts, are obvious illustrations of the extent to which the proceed- 
ings in civil cases may indicate the general temper, the comparative 
prosperity or adversity, and the moral tone of society. 

Cases of the two latter kind, indeed, have of late had a melan- 
choly prominence, corresponding with the financial difficulties which 
have weighed on the community. 

It may, perhaps, be suggested that cases coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Divorce and Bankruptcy Courts (though our 
legislators retain them strictly in the category of civil proceedings) 
might be viewed as partaking, to some extent, of a criminal aspect ; 
but it is not within the scope or object of this paper to enter 
upon questions of such a nature. 


II.—Olyect of Paper. 

The general interest felt in the subjects of civil lawsuits, is 
amply satisfied by the very accurate, as well as elaborate and well 
selected reports of the proceedings in cases of civil suits which 
form so prominent a portion of the intelligence of the daily press; 
and it is the object of the present paper, with the aid afforded by 
the elaborate returns periodically issued from the Home Office, 
and those recently printed by order of the House of Commons, to 
place before the Society some facts which it is hoped may be of 
interest and of value in relation to the subjects and numbers of the 
suits and proceedings before the civil tribunals of the country, to 
the results of these proceedings, and to the cost at which the 
administration of civil justice is maintained. 


IIlI.—Synopsis of the Cwil Tribunals of England. 


To those not practically occupied in the profession of the law, 
an enumeration of various civil tribunals of the country may not 
be unacceptable. 

These consist of the courts of— 

Q@ueen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer, 

each presided over by five judges. 
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The Court of Exchequer Chamber, under the presidency 
of all the judges. 


The Court of Chancery, under the presidency of— 
The Lord Chancellor, 
The Lords Justices, 
The Master of the Rolls, and 
The three Vice-Chancellors. 


The County Courts, fifty-nine in number, each under 
the presidency of its own judge. 

The few remaining local courts for the recovery of small 
debts, each under the presidency of its own judge. 


The Stannaries Court of Cornwall and Devon. 


The Court of Probate, one 
The Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Py a ae 


The Admiralty Court, © oe 
The Ecclesiastical Court, i eee) ES AEN 


The Court of Bankruptcy, under commissioners and 
registrars in the London Courts, and in cases of small 
amounts under the jurisdiction of the county court 
judges. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
The House of Lords. 


The Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber, and the Court of Chancery, 
constitute what are usually called the superior courts of law and 
equity. 

By the subdivision of the business of the superior courts of 
common law among the several judges, distinct tribunals are 
in effect constituted: so that each of these courts may be prac- 
tically estimated as comprising (including the work of chambers) 
five tribunals, or fifteen in all. 

No business is originated in the Exchequer Chamber, which is 
a court of appeal from the decisions of the courts of common law, 
intermediate between them and the House of Lords. Nor is any 
business (except matters in lunacy) originated in the courts of the 
Lord Chancellor or the Lords Justices, which are courts of appeal 
from the Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellors, intermediate 
between them and the House of Lords. 

Thus we have the ordinary judicial business of the country, 
relative to cases of property of all kinds, except shipping (which 
in some cases are under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
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Court), conducted by what may be practically regarded as fifteen 
distinct tribunals in the superior courts of common law; and by 
four tribunals in the superior courts of equity ; and by the fifty-nine 
tribunals of the county courts; by the few remaining local courts, 
and the Stannaries Court. 

The business of the Court of Probate, of the Divorce and 
Matrimonial, Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts, and the Court 
of Bankruptcy, conducted each by its distinct tribunal. — The 
commissioners and registrars in bankruptcy being, in fact, in the 
first instance judges, though not so called. 

The business in lunacy, conducted by the Masters in Lunacy, 
under the superintendence of the Lord Chancellor and the Lords 
Justices. 

The intermediate courts of appeal are, in cases of common law, 
the three courts themselves sittmg im banco, and the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber; and in Chancery, the courts of the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Lords Justices: the House of Lords being the 
tribunal of last resort from these courts, and from the Court of 
Probate, and the Divorce and Matrimonial Court; and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, being the tribunal of last resort 
from the Admiralty, and Exchequer courts; and from the colonies; 
and in cases of patents. 

It would far exceed the limits of any paper which could be 
brought under the notice of the Society, to attempt a statement of 
the different jurisdictions of those various tribunals, It may be 
noticed, however, that the Court of Queen’s Bench, which is the 
superior court of common law of the kingdom, had by its original 
constitution, and still retains, exclusive jurisdiction on all questions 
of the rights of the crown, except in revenue cases, the super- 
intendence of civil corporations and magistrates, and the general 
supervision of all inferior jurisdictions; but was not a tribunal 
accessible to the community at large, on questions arising between 
subject and subject; on which, however, this court assumed and 
acquired a jurisdiction, by a legal fiction that the rights of the 
crown were in question. That the Court of Common Pleas had by 
its original constitution, exclusive jurisdiction in all actions between 
subject and subject; and especially in actions relating to land; and 
that the Court of Exchequer had, and still retains, exclusive juris- 
diction on all questions relating to the revenues of the crown: but 
had, by a similar fiction to that adopted by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, assumed a jurisdiction on questions between subject and. 
subject. The practice and jurisdiction of all these courts have 
now, for some time past, been assimilated by Act of Parliament, in 
all cases, except those before mentioned, as peculiarly within the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Exchequer. 
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A general idea of the respective functions of the other courts 
may be gained from their titles. 


IV.—Proceedings of the Various Tribunals. 


The nature and number of the various cases brought before the 
several tribunals are shown by the returns, the earliest in relation 
to civil proceedings being for the year 1858. 

We are indebted for these to the energy and good judgment of 
Mr. Samuel Redgrave, to whom we had been indebted for the 
returns relating to criminal procedure for some previous years. 


A.—Proceedings in the Superior Courts of Common Law. 


The purely crown business of the Court of Queen’s Bench is 
not extensive, though the questions which do arise in relation to it 
are usually of considerable gravity and importance. 

The nature and numbers of these cases are shown in the follow- 
ing table, and seem to invite no special remarks, except that they 
appear gradually to decrease in number :—* 





Average 


On writs of mandamus made absolute visser. IO 17 20 
5» quo warranto information filed ..........sssosssesseesoes IO I 5 
5, writs of habeas corpus, application for writs ....) 47 34 39 
PERE NUO le CORMORATI isc caccrcarovurvodacdgaconUecialecconsduel? 66 87 83 

PUGS MeNtTS ANA CXCCUMON «scr, eonvonsonsncsronnsrnoninoeessoy 8 6 18 

RAN FUE TELLS oo 28g ohisnncdtrenescacionsensansousdsncngscovestion’ —_— 13 — 
gp PMOL U ALL ONS CR OMUCIO.. so ccsvaceuesevesanesadsesecsurcensesesose —_ — 2 
» orders of sessions removed into Queen’s Bench 24 13 27 
5» special cases from quarter sessions (12 and 13 | g u 

PT ICE SCR SEO): 2d fos sauteed ceeds cece getudtinennss fi 3 ; 


34 48 47 


»» Special cases on proceedings before justices 
20rand 2 Vicky COP OAS) iach icastcersesecassons 





All actions in each of the courts of common law are now origi- 
nated by writ of summons, and the writs issued in the years 1865, 
1864, and on the average for the period comprising the years 1859 
to 1863 inclusive, were as follows :— 





it i 1859.63. 
119,097 113,158 100,349 


imme 


* Following the method adopted in the returns, the year 1865 being the last 
for which the returns are made up, is in this and all the subsequent tables placed 
first—columns being added for 1864 and for the averages for 1859-63. 
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Those proceedings resulted in the issue of writs of capias, for 
personal arrest before judgment, in the following number of cases :— 





Average for 


1865. 1864. 1859-63. 


424 520 556 





showing a very small and decreasing proportion, or about 0°35 per 
cent., in which this stringent measure was resorted to. 
The appearances entered were in— 





Average for 


1865. 1864. 1850 63, 


335723 30,116 26,624 





and as the appearances entered indicate the number of cases 
originally defended, it results that in 85,374 out of 119,097, or 71°4 
per cent. of the cases in 1865, a settlement was brought about by 
the mere issue of the writ. 

The returns show an equally interesting result in the number of 
cases entered for trial. Out of the 119,097 suits commenced in the 
year 1865, 4,649 only survived to be entered for trial, and of these 
3,663 only were actually tried, as appears from the following 
table :-— 


Causes Entered for Trial and Tried. 
































1864. Average of Totals, 
i : 1859-63. 
West- Nisi West- Nisi West- Nisi 
minster. | Prius. | minster. | Prius. }| minster. | Prius. 
Remanets from previous year 238 — — — — — 
Entered for trial oo... 2,956 1,624] 2,501 11,3822 | 2,222 |1,243 
PETERS -Pevxcesaust sshtacentsavavaeemttaaent _— 1,168 — 952 — 942 
Det .d, adhe 1,064 — 965 —- 970 — 
Were ted wes. veccisesncetess 283 — 254 — 192 — 
Withdrawn, struck out, &e. | 1,535 437 | 1,126 339 985 256 
Adjourned s Gel Viidivsensveees: — ao — 8 — — 





In addition to the above, there were 57 cases entered for trial on 
circuit in the Common Pleas of Lancaster, 4 in the Common Pleas 
of Durham, and 8 issues from the Court of Probate, all of which 
were tried, with the exception of 20 from the Common Pleas of 
Lancaster, and 1 from the Common Pleas of Durham, which were 
withdrawn or struck out. 
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The subjects of the suits entered for trial at Westminster, and 
on circuit, in the year 1865, were as follows :— 


On promissory notes, bills of Trespass relate to land, houses,&ce. 169 





OXEWANCS HEC! ...5.;sdesevpdossordar® #98 @uestions om: Wis 62... cesccesapocoaese 4 
SDE Gis Sax: casaaaib sunnah svsessnesecesarsr’ 32 | For breach of promise of cae 
For goods sold and delivered .... 369 PEA O cto un Greciasacecveanetontiuseemgeese a 
», work and labour done _........ 307 Seduction............ Lestieatouahantaromoneoneans 14, 
»» money paid, advanced,orlent 128 | Libel ........... esestURases chapeaatibagpeatands 69 
5 dhOMoey réeerved Tiere eters HOn |b Slam dw -vssicesi..sesscatvaansveaseaatteeenes 60 
», compensation for personal Malicious prosecution oo... 16 
injuries under Lord Camp- 222 | False imprisoOnMent ..cscceeeves 58 
Dell's ACE... cessssssseeeseecsssense ANSE it sean ac se nctuech Pe eetscuties 70 
For compensation from other } 136 | Interpleader issties .......s.ssssereens 55 
injuries from negligence........ 
; ; Oni Ehiet CAROLINA. cama ainrelente ties oe SE 
Replevin or distress ...ccscsesessees 19 | wa 
MIISAMES eH aS handemossess pest 12 
Trover or Getenue ...c.dssrisscecseoness 144 
Breach of COVENANt ........ccoeoeres 55 
For breach of contract: s.........000 225 : f 
pon spochlsanteacts tae OR PECOVORY Of BOUG vise. cecsocsaseys 22 
MEE: soa EE a On life and fire policies..........0:..<5 6 
For breach of warranty..........s000 31 
ee | Other suits: .i0.5:..ces tee 847 
», infrmgement of patents........ 8 a 
» for recovery of land (eject- 187 Wa taloh See: 2,939 


MIVOLUES) se ters Setoandtdowand rae canetanene 


showing a large proportion, viz., those comprised in the first six 
items, being nearly 40 per cent. of the whole, to have originated in 
simple money demands. 

The results of these trials, as shown in the succeeding table, 
cannot but be regarded as satisfactory. 




















1865, | 18640 Gone es, 

Werdict TOF Piaiatue ioc). cccertvessbsgctee sees siete 1,742 1,565 1,462 

a AS subject to special case 49 38 86 

» by consent, with reference ............... 162 ie 137 

ei ip SO CeLOn MANE. cna saute toes astestas' deevosses: 343 275 343 

Jury discharged without verdict .......... cee 43 35 31 

SP UEOR WLOMGUAWIN oc: lecssscoss<antoscenattpniead ce tasers: 92 86 80 

CNet 5 | ee BE CRS PR Te PPE RPT ORO ee ee eee 126 80 98 
Stet processus, venue changed, record with- 

(iit VAD Ad CAEN E AeeE AWAD LE DAME a OBER tee AREA ESS 451 335 207 

Portal. tests tented asses: 3,018 2,589 2,394 





Showing that out of 3,018 cases brought to trial in 1865, 1,742, 
or 57°4 per cent., resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff; while 343 
only, or rather more than 11 per cent., resulted in a verdict for the 
defendant. 

The numbers of judgments obtained differ considerably from the 
number of causes defended, as shown by the appearances entered, 
and more widely from the number of causes tried. 

This arises from judgments being, in the great majority of cases, 
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obtained on preliminary interlocutory proceedings, as is shown by 
the following table, and in many cases being confessed on warrants 
of attorney, or other process, without any action commenced. 

















Judgments. 
Average, 
1865. 1864. | 1959-63. 
On Judges’ Orders— ee 
For chefadlt. Of is6ryvaeo a5, ciseistiecsteeesdeoessetetidonseath GE 2,538 1,916 
On affidavit eC te ees 28,043,..| 26,765 25,579 
On Demurrers— 
SVOR GP UINGUIT — ecsessoseesossaemscs hss sautesoveiepeseseatsainaseire 38 29 29 
go. CEL LOINELENIAE eaten setaetstatem teat cree: Mi icaeavonneiosenel 13 ike) 22 
On Postea Writ of Trial and Writ of Inquiry— 
POR DIGI | ...ccesteziontvieemmnaunetet er menesat 15729 1,494 1,510 
55. Getendant OF MONIT sescrscsiaceentn hence 374 354 4.50 
By GSTS DOP OIE cowssscvecineasstanksvtortacack ernest 4,539 4,028 3,659 
On non prosecution for defendant ...........ee 166 155 159 
On Special Cases— 
or PINE sc aisnnnaiionmicwiatieee anor 23 10 17 
5, COROT ANE Sade Oss icicinatycieatiaunoianat aeermeoren 10 8 15 


On Judges’ Orders to Stay Proceedings— 
Warrants of attorney, certificates of arbi- 
LPAEOPS; GOT .3-,c4008sres : wise ataaleties suse Ts tebe tcmemecs \ aie 1,588 2,279 








Totak judgmentsw,s sicscscecren 38,440 | 36,564 34,625 





showing that out of 38,440 judgments signed, 28,043, or nearly 
73 per cent. of the whole, were obtained by the plaintiff on affidavit 
of service, without any further proceeding than the service of the 
writ; and that of the remainder, 1,729 were obtained by the plaintiff 
on trial, and 4,539 by the plaintiff on default. 

Matters become far more serious when once judgment has been 
obtained; 27,468 executions having been issued against the property 
and persons of the defendants, exactly reversing the order at the 
commencement, and giving 71 per cent. of cases enforced by process 
against 29 per cent. settled without. 

The forms in which these executions were carried into effect, so 
as to adapt them to the particular remedy sought, was as follows :— 





Average for 


1865. 1864... | T9668. 


ee 








Writs of Meni dacias: ais. Sisaircnsneossbeqantonns 19,140 17,676 17,138 
as capias ad satisfaciendum ...........000 4,689 (Poe 7,933 
Ps POSBORSION ~cavsncsnienssavvansssdstomnsnronsae 425 415 179 
“a ClO MEL Sea hasan bainedanks AUMauraaeenan 175 170 115 
53 CXC 1 Feet caidas easngienadie cas 36 57 51 
- CAPIAS PWHLAGACUM saiccersecctscesnsssbaasvans a 14 10 





os 


Total executions..........0000 27,468 ae eis. 25,726 
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showing the serious number of 7,689, or more than one-fourth of 
_ these executions, directed against the person in the year 1865. 

The following table, showing the amounts for which verdicts 
were obtained in 1,625 actions, shows the small amounts for which 
actions continue to be brought in the superior courts, notwith- 
standing the cheaper and more summary remedy afforded by the 
county courts. 


Number of each Class of Amounts. Total. 
PROC aches, OOO es caehons aee RORc cdc a anacre iemneaaeuusen 17 
£5,000 Aid. BDOVS BOLOOO Fics cscoacarvoanos%ocovssssdoennscotenss 15 
3,000 on ZOO0f eae es, 14 
2,000 “9 OOS ais ec ausaeeenauveeasusneewenosiay 36 
Pods)? BOONE TUB AAO FR 84. 
500 y SOOMI retest ei wieadeswe wn 99 
300 - DOQOO fons te ee aig Os 
200 en MOO relietcn case tortatn cer dndisa eee 187 
100 Y Overs catcuaveeccssenseseteceraset weaas 281 
50 is yA Nii Cas atch «0 aa SBR bee 437 
BOOGIE “cc haccctottss sec teptevoststerusi tee eeeaton 257 
And the total amount recovered was........ 53555605 


showing that 1,075, or nearly two-thirds of the whole number of 
these actions, were brought to recover sums under i1oo/., and that 
the amount involved in each of these 1,625 actions would be, on 
the average, under 330. 

The judgments obtained on verdicts, not of course those in 
which final judgment has been signed either by consent or the order 
of the court, are subject to revision by each of the courts sitting in 
banco on motions for new trials, or to enter or alter verdicts, or for 
nonsuit or arrest of judgment, or “‘non obstante veredicto,” and the 
returns show that there were applications of this nature in each of 
the courts, with the following results in 1865, the number of cases 
under each division in the preceding year, and the average of five 
years, being stated for comparison. 





Average for 











Applications. 1865. 1864. 1859-63. 
PE OU S598 28 oe Losin taasea ake Bees cod sacayeuisencetaeee 95 128 114 
URE ey MISE PEATICOOL . osc,.205 se xtacetaee scan ccmpiocesate 202 2.20 241 
» absolute granted on payment of costs 1 8 
4 55 With question of costs reserved { - a ~~ 
iy CMON Ophir ict coh as adsoons caescavichene raceizee as 97 106 107 
WW RERO COUPE AEVIC OU .6,ssssec-scsascies ceswaraseorereatoutsn 4 ”) 3 





Thus it will be seen that in 307 cases, being about one-eleventh 
of the cases tried, there were appeals, and that in 192 cases, or 
nearly two-thirds of them, they were either disallowed in the first 
instance or on argument. 
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A large and important class of the business of the courts is 
transacted in chambers, and this is shown in the returns; but as 
this is incidental to, and arises out of, the actions brought, it is 
foreign to the object of this notice. 

The Court of Exchequer Chamber, which is the Court of Appeal 
from the other courts sitting in banco, is composed of the judges of 
all the courts; the rule being that those only shall sit who are not 
attached to the court from which the judgment is appealed. 

By the returns it appears that 76 cases of error and appeal were 
lodged in this court in the year 1865. That 65 cases, including 
some remnants from 1864, were set down for hearing, and 52 of 
them heard or disposed of; and that in no less than 36 cases out 
of these 52, or 71 per cent., the judgments of the courts below were 
affirmed. 


Total 
Want OF error allowed, oo. sicss.sgsgeianviss sivariennsosonnices —_ 
Memorandum of error lodged oo...essseseesesnees 40 
Notices of appeal lodged... s.issicssasssevseneisonerievisnsane 36 
76 
Set Down for Argunent— 
FEBTONS » j gates kesaceoitis ates vhvananines suaebeattadetgeapheilds vehi 24. 
BD WGAIG 5. oxnevsonn wirssescinasegstete nuatbeamebtetas es oote<Ietnuieee 25 
Remanets LOM LOGS i idscat ick vieakio steal aanepiaaed 16 
65 
How Disposed of— 
Errors: 

JAMO ES MATCH «0550055 tavagnncseavienvcantoutiomnsrsacngsiens 16 
- HOVER FORG icastoaigugsscustoonactstepsai osu tgortben 9 
Btet Processis ONLSKE i, .ccissccssincjorastisescusvtvesnsatseveats I 
Wieriite Ger Nove ..s...sseodadcosecisals annvdetenesresabegs —_ 
PSPPUCK OLE sia; sara pip siesdage cneqsan cobs eepeenvacayabansoudbde omit I 
Standing for Judgment °c. ccsssiisivohtnnssonssverssnsfiovdacas — 

Appeals : 
Judgments aliemed «...4,siisarneusarvscperwaponivadadennaate 20 
= MOV EERO vercareavveceevevevivenercosmseisiageksaeaand 2 
VOnilS TS OVO oe onivoshasnssrcasnscreeecputassenpenoanwepnennt aves = 
SIGUE! OWE, .cassscvvebaveoadeutessectavantvorsttesssinsysentapeustenteee 5 
52 
Remanets and standing for judgment ...... sovevenens 13 


The appeals to this court being in many cases appeals of cases 
previously appealed to the respective courts sitting in banco, it 
seems well worthy of consideration whether, with the existence of 
the House of Lords as the ultimate court of appeal, it can be either 
necessary or expedient to maintain these two courts of appeal, 
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exercising to a great extent the same functions, and closely con- 
nected in practice and procedure. 


B.—In County Courts. 


Until a recent period (the year 1846), our ancient Saxon 
tribunals, the County Courts, had fallen into abeyance, and, with the 
exception of some courts of conscience and request, and other 
local courts, which had been established by Parliament for the 
recovery of small debts, and differed in their powers and were 
limited in the area of their jurisdiction, and of the powers vested in 
the justices of settling questions of wages, and disputes between 
master and servant, the remedies for the recovery of small debts 
were so expensive and dilatory as practically to amount in many 
cases to a denial of justice. 

Under the provisions of an Act of Her present Majesty, passed 
in the year 1846, the county courts have been reconstituted on 
their present footing; and if any proof of the wisdom and necessity 
of this measure were required it would, I think, be found in the 
returns before us, the chief results of which are as follows :— 


County Courts. 





Average, 
1865. 1864. | i959-¢8. 





— 








Total plaints entered, including the cases 
sent from the superior COUPES: o5stiderdsese08 i 702,049 738,481 Ye 


Causes Determined— 











WEES JURY c:.ccd agian diieean uatnienine 823 838 910 
NV IGHOUG Br JULY sds eats ehithasrositdpotsspearten 433,160 | 401,334 | 428,279 
433,983 A272 429,189 
Judgments— 

BOP DIGEMEUE Wier ei Rossdecatrasrintorasiused 2,683,635 236,758 287,395 
5; by consent or admission ........ 163,161 147,855 167,993 
a by Cemaulis, atniidine a tui 471 464 873 
Pe OTUIE | soos schassteldpsittaseras ec atten 8,364 8,440 9,324 

For defendant  ....... as tal sean si i eee 8,352 — — 








433,983 | 402,172 | 474,762 


MERC C2 saingtoeepensetarseibeutl peisslacraes caste melvetees 88,835 96,613 120,687 

BTCA hit. sipsbeepads en Bishan Satine 47,226 | 42,398 57,851 
Warrants of Commitment— 

MULE 5c ctai sar yorcesag oatotasesteratlansaptasbeee isnpaut 2454.28 2,3,096 26,199 

Devore HUpPrisOned .g.sasspiesesdsabas oiaggovensgevea> 6,346 6,529 8,511 
Executions against Goods-— 

UCC! Me ere ONTO Tere emere PPA TMT ER TERM ST EET 133,589 124,804 119,755 

ELEC an Us (cg Ae Oe PRE PL) ORS? PUERCO aR SEO RAD fe 35739 3,610 4,317 


Total amount for which plaints entered........ £1,84751 10 | £1,760,384 |£1,930,957 
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County Courts—Contd. 

















1865. isos, | aeea 
On Judgments Obtained by Plaintiffs on 
Original Hearings— . 
AIMOUMt, Ol CEBUAy sac Aecvinseancuasonisscoeatbentivessnace £926,602| £980,755| £954,156 
* COBUS Pee, ere sches satoeson stonseubee 37,717 £38,383 £39,730 
Total amount of fees on all proceedingg........ £257,875| £244,841| £250,708 
Number of Cases in which Judgments were 
Obtained— . 
BANS, AGL TANLSE a wctcvexidevasnesvedemnpesheeetecdsems 300,158 278,034 297,481 
Die ONG QOOVE LOS. © ccrtuntutee esssreokore rn 88,309 80,649 85,319 
102. = IU. GE, Nes aneeeteG Mee 30,257 28,840 30,875 
201. - MRR Rr My ARES, Geet eon 11,760 Lts238 12,897 
501, % BOL. Sod esosasanpyuapustinnSoaonseingess 3,436 394.05 3,867 
By agreement above 501. s.csrrscersessreccsseeses 13 II _ 
433,983 | 402,172 << 





With reference to this table, the return contains, among others, 
the following introductory and explanatory remarks. 

The number of plaints entered shows an increase of 44,368, or 
6 per cent. upon the number in 1864, but is less than the number in 
1863 by 16,405 or upwards of 2 per cent. 

The proportion borne by the number of causes determined in 
court to the total number of plaints entered is 55-4 per cent., leaving 
44°6 per cent. as the proportion of those settled out of court. Little 
variation appears in these proportions from year to year; in 1864 
they were respectively 54°4 and 45°6 per cent., in 1863, 55°3 and 
44°7 per cent. 

Of the judgments given, 96°2 per cent., against 95°9 per cent. in 
1864, were for the plaintiff; 1°9 per cent. against 2°1 per cent. in 
1864 were nonsuits; I°9 per cent. against 2°2 per cent. in 1864 
were for the defendant. For 1863 these proportions were 95°9, 
2°11, and 2'0 percent. The number of debtors imprisoned gives 
1 for 123 of the number of plaints entered; for 1864 the proportion 
is 1 to 113. For the average of five years, the proportion is I to 95. 

The total amount for which plaints were entered shows an 
increase of 86,726/., or 5 per cent. above the amount in 1864, and 
8,361/. above the amount in 1863; but is less than the average for 
the five years 1859-63 by 83,847/., or 4°3 per cent. The average 
amount for each plaint entered is 2/. 7s. 2d. 

The amount of debts for which judgment was obtained is only 
half (50°2 per cent.) the total amount for which plaints were 
entered; in 1864 the proportion was 55°7 per cent. 

The amount of costs shows a continued decrease; the amount of 
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fees was higher by 13,034/., or 5°3 per cent., than the amount in 
1864, but less by 5,525/., or upwards of 2 per cent., than in 1863. 

The costs and fees together give an average of 13s. 7d. for each 
cause determined, against 14s. 1d. in the preceding year. For each 
of the years 1865 and 1864, the cases in which judgment was 
obtained for 40s. and under were 69'1 per cent. of the total number 
of causes determined. 

In the year 1865 three matters were heard, and three orders 
made, under the Charitable Trusts Act, the numbers having been 
two in the preceding year. Under the Act of the 21 and 22 Vict., 
cap. 85, protection orders to wives deserted by their husbands 
were registered in 470 cases, in seven cases the orders were dis- 
charged. In the preceding year 590 orders were registered. The 
number of orders in the five years 1859-63 gives an average of 599. 

The equitable jurisdiction recently (by the Act of 28 and 29 
Vict., cap. 99), conferred on these courts in cases in which the value 
of the subject-matter in dispute is under 500/., did not come into 
operation until the lst October, 1865, and is not noticed in these 
returns. ; 

It appears, however, from a return printed by order of the 
House of Commons, that this most valuable jurisdiction was resorted. 
to in 814 cases during the year 1866 ; and if this extended power is 
exercised with the skill and energy which have marked the common 
law proceedings of these courts, there can be no doubt that a large 
amount of the equity business of the country will be brought under 
the cognizance of the county courts. 

The jurisdiction of the county courts in matters of bankruptcy 
have been largely called into operation—no less than 3,560 of the 
adjudications after mentioned having been made in these courts. 


C.—Lecal Courts of Ancient Jurisdiction. 


We learn from this return that no less than thirty-three local 
civil courts of ancient jurisdiction still exist. The business 
of these, however, except such as are situated in the thriving 
seats of commerce, appears almost extinct, the Bradford Manor 
Court, the Bristol Tolgey Court, the Liverpool Court of Passage, the 
Newcastle Barge Court, the Salford Cowrt of Record, and the Sheriff’s 
Court of London, being the principal which retain any important 
amount of business; in nine of these thirty-three local courts no 
proceedings took place, and in seven of the same courts there were 
no proceedings in 1865. 

The Lord Mayor's Court of London is an exception to the general 
apathy into which local courts appear to have fallen. Owing to its 
peculiar power and jurisdiction in relation to citizens, the business of 
this court appears on the increase, the number of actions entered in 
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1865 being 5,006, an increase of 283, or about 6 per cent. upon the 
number in 1864, following a considerable increase in the preceding 
years. Moreover this court, by virtue of the process known as a 
Foreign Attachment, steps out of the boundaries of the city, and 
assumes a jurisdiction of an important nature over the rights of 
strangers as well as citizens. 

By an ancient, and probably useful, custom of the city (in favour 
of trade), a creditor is entitled, before obtaining judgment, to attach 
the monies or goods of his debtor in the hands ofa third party, who 
is called a Garnishee, by virtue of a summary proceeding in the Lord 
Mayor’s Court, known as the proceeding by Foreign Attachment ; 
and this proceeding has, of late, been rather extensively adopted, 
there having been no less than 945 cases of Foreign Attachment in 
the year 1865, an increase of 61, or nearly 7 per cent. on the 
number in the preceding year, and following an increase of 184, or 
26°3 per cent., in 1864, upon the number for 1863 ; and the amount 
for which these Foreign Attachments was issued in the year 1865 
having been 1,257,427/., being an increase of 515,722/., or 69°5 per 
cent. upon the amount in 1864.* 

The Stannaries Oourts, having jurisdiction in the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall, are local courts, with more enlarged area; 
and their proceedings, being chiefly in relation to mining cases, 
are, though in themselves important, of inferior general interest. 


D.—In the Court of Bankruptcy. 


The proceedings in the Court of Bankruptcy possess paramount 
general interest, as a direct index of the prosperous or adverse 
circumstances of the community ; but they also possess a peculiar 
interest which attaches to a tribunal constituted, not for the deter- 
mination of rights between litigating parties (though these are 
dealt with when they accidentally arise), but primarily and almost 
exclusively for the collection of the assets of bankrupts, and division 
of them among their creditors; and it is an interesting and impor- 
tant question, how far these objects are attained. 

The number of adjudications for the year 1865 were— 





On petition Of & CLOdIEOL.........scsvesossecsvessscoesvees 969 
ss tHe CORDON "Hawn dacA diasiens 5,937 

By registrars at the PrisOns.........sssscssesssesssceens 1,091 
On petitions in forma pauperis ...cccrerrerreeeres 500 
9 Judgment debtor SUMMONS ..sseccccserresrerse 8 
8,305 





* By a recent decision of the House of Lords, it has been determined (in 
accordance with reason and justice) that the jurisdiction of this court is limited to 
cases in which the debt has been contracted within the city, and the fund in the 
hands of the Garnishee is within the city. 
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The total number shows an increase of 981, or 13°3 per cent., as 
compared with the total for 1864, but is less by 165 than the 
number in 1863: the increase in 1865 above the number in the 
preceding year extends to each form of procedure, except judgment 
debtor summonses. In the number of adjudications on petition of 
a creditor, it amounts to 174, or 29'2 per cent.; on petition of the 
debtor, to 677, or 12°8 per cent.; in the number by registrars’ at 
the prisons, to 187, or 20°6 per cent.; in the number on petitions 
in forma pauperis, to 44, or 9°6 per cent. In 1864, there were nine 
adjudications on judgment debtor summonses. It extends also to 
each of the courts, amounting for the London Court to 742, or 
32°1 per cent.; for the County District Courts, to 155, or 10 per 
cent.; and for the County Courts, to 184, or 5°4 per cent. 

One cannot but be struck at the large proportion, 5,975, or 
nearly two-thirds of the whole of those adjudications being at the 
instance of the debtors themselves, a circumstance tending strongly 
to the conclusion, which appears to be borne out by the other 
returns in relation to the subject, that far too easy an opportunity 
ef escape from obligations is afforded by fraudulent and collusive 
resort to the court of bankruptcy. 

The number of adjudications in 1865 in which— 


The debts of the bankrupt exceeded 300/., WAS soon CM ee 
Where they did not exceed 3000. ...rsccrsecssessorecsrceesssoscess 4,572 


the former being 44°9 per cent., the latter 55°1 per cent. of the 
whole. 

The total amount of the debts due from the estates of the 
bankrupts does not appear in the return. This would have been 
an item of interest for comparison with the following table of the 
total amount of the gross produce realized from the estates of 
bankrupts in the year 1865 :— 





£ 
Amount realized by creditors’ assignees wussersreererses 5245487 
Fe official inion, bal ube nus 332,468 
Total .....0. yes Wy reece 856,955 





And with the number of cases in which a dividend was made, 
and in which there was no dividend, which are as follows :— 


Number of cases in which a dividend was made............ 1,639 
In which there was no dividend 


The cases in which there was no dividend being 72 per cent., or 

nearly two-thirds of the whole. And with the following table, 

showing the rates in the pound at which dividends were made, and 
242 
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of the proportion per cent. of the number at each rate to the 
whole :— 








Rate 
per Cent. to 
the whole. 
Number of cases in which the dividend was under 
° 861 R25 
Be OG, AM ERO TODA 5 sas ucs ngeys«<ppenssnsievacasdessebiensrootehe 
ES MOG ey AM, MAREE” NURS" a'cvateav aude eysgfasscsshevcsouneonaeibensstints 381 23°3 
BS. = TBE SOD Retcheeh anid vatdoanaths yc oees 200 12e2 
48. 60. 5 TOK ga ar RET EP ne: Wee re Se me 85 [ee 
10S. ‘5 EDDe nose yoppncbacgea Vaumotecpesgevesqadanpaeeeveeie 62 3°8 
156. 4s OE ~ Sota aeadundtva nas panes dnetpa nea vas tees emer tte 15 o'9 
BOB. siaatecedeavewebes svas evi pagaeoeloes heh ato @ieite wom RATA RET onl: 35 2 





showing that in 1,442 cases, or nearly nine-tenths of the whole, 
the dividends were under 7s. 6d. in the pound. 

The number of discharges granted, suspended, or refused, are 
as under :— 


Gpantod aa. tatiana Bieber Said obanasneea 6,076 
Suspended. 154, wiz, teats eaeigeds cyatabenaeet a. 403 
BRGLUGOG. «253 savegsanveiodesaes aes oi ou aehdemen caeod eater Tee 107 


The totals are, respectively, to the number of adjudications 
made during the year, in the proportions of 73°2, 4°8, and 1°3 per 
cent., 20°7 per cent. of the number of adjudications remaining. In 
the preceding year the discharges granted, suspended, and refused, 
were respectively in the proportions of 73°8, 4°3, and o°1 per cent. 
to the total number of adjudications; in 1862, 62°6, 5°41, and 1°6 
—a further instance of the facility of escape from liability afforded 
by the Court of Bankruptcy. 

Is it surprising that dissatisfaction exists in the mercantile com- 
munity at such results as these? It may well be expected that, 
under such circumstances, resort should be had, at the instance of 
creditors as well as debtors, to other modes of winding up insolvent 
estates; and accordingly we find that, in the year 1865, the total 
number of trust deeds registered under the provisions of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1861, was 5,204, being an increase of 1,600, or 44 per 
cent., on the number of the preceding year. Of these, 2,733 were 
deeds of assignment, 2,344 deeds of composition, and 127 deeds 
of inspectorship. The gross value of the estates and effects affected 
by these deeds was 9,035,700/., showing an increase of hE ci 
or 137 per cent. on the preceding year. 


H.—In the Court of Chancery. 


The proceedings in the Court of Chancery for the years 1865-64 
appear from these returns to have been as follows :— 
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Average, 
1865. | 1864. | 1959-63. 


Suits Instituted— 
Bills or informations: Gods icccasevesecessdoseavsesesseeoas 2,803, |1.25200 2,198 
Claims filed under general order of 1850 ........ —_ — 21 
Special cases filed under Act 14 Vict., cap. 35 25 20 26 
Administration summonses filed ..ccscsceerseeoess 462 397 416. 
Other originating summonses filed sessseeesssorees 326 269 307 





3,316 2,966 2,968 





A considerable amount of the business of the Court of Chancery 
consists in the hearing of petitions, not only in matters incidental 
to causes, but in matters which the court is empowered to entertain 
as original matters without any suit previously instituted, either 
by special Parliamentary authority, as under the Railway Acts, 
Trustee Acts, Settled Hstate Acts, &c., or under its inherent 
powers, as in cases of Lunacy, the conduct of its own officers, &c. 

The following are the numbers of attendable petitions under the 
different descriptions of proceedings in 1865 and 1864, with the 
average of the five years :— 





Average, 
1865. | 1864. | 1959-69. 


DUR CAUGCB isi vevesseresss sash savicssvencis gs Mac csntseaedvcdanpacacusevns 886 898 1,068 
Under Acts relating to railways and other i 
PUD ie WOOL Ks: ccs. cuncacscabielegusetensesds ta teas } ee 93° cee 
» Trustee Acts of 1850 and 1852 oo... 267 296 312 
ie » Relief Acts of 1847 and 1849 ...] 341 334 327 
,, the leases and sales of Settled Estates Act} 102 44 76 
» the Acts relating to charities .......s..sceve 16 6 4A 
, the Winding-up and Joint Stock Com- 
PAMIOS HACE hs Meiieedavnspihidoen ee Stosangerots cone 137 75 a 
» the Infants’ Settlement Act, 1855 ......4.... 16 33 16 
In other general matters ..ccsssecsesssseees Ree | 343 327 259 








2,940 25975 2,613 
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The proceedings arising out of the petitions under the Winding- 
up Acts during the year 1865 are sufficiently interesting to induce a 
detailed notice, they were as follows :— 


1865. 
Contributories included in the list of contributories .....usesceee 1,486 
“a excluded '; Saleaaic i aaa? oe Ae. ths oct ts 214 
Debts claimed and adjudicated Upon.......sssseesssereererserees pevmidisaiees 3,462 
CVOLOES TAM cssicirasasapdincteevss 121s dosghvereieneetana nab eneare Sis pattagustesnaoma cies 474 
£ 
The amount of calls made .......2...s.sossrssererone [esha po thaskittadesanasansisiys 25394,614 
Dividends ordered to be paid to Creditors...........ccescessersorscesesrecees g12,227 
Amount ordered to be refunded to contributories veces 30,646 
BGGTibe oy Bali sss Sceneecer Fieve pss ccssssckscnssacsnvnedssveomnversansinaienesseasMasisen 95,612 
The receipts for the year were, on calls or by way of compromise 495,296 
DRS BODO on ccihige AuvinipciscanxGnevuciv tuna teanaaacbeia teeta haceseteoen 1,123,996 
The disbursements, including salaries or allowances, clerks tra- 
velling expenses, &c., law expenses, auctioneer’s and sso 79,288 
tants CHBPGES ANG BUNALICS, WOPE...........csveccesscavercerssonvasserrsosssees 
Dividends paid 60 Groditers .s....c..sssissrvscesdeotiessesteapssreravvsisecceecsosshs 1,354,077 
Amount refunded to GontribUbovion > ic... .cssdsebsssiesssessovevesinesoovevns ease 70,355 
Dthor PaymoOnes 0 cpespayds dose wpsieedapeisrnsgnsTe cee 8,529 
A balance remained available for future distribution, amount- 
BREE AE sisccstv en aphiocoptivastealiccenttuauginaant istaberk versity cole peek ies teea asa ele seme? 


and these will doubtless be far exceeded both in number and in the 
amount involved by the disastrous events of 1866-67. 

In matters of lunacy, which come under the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lords Justices—not as judges of the Court 
of Chancery, but by direct authority from the Crown—the proceed- 
ings for the year 1865 were :— 





Average for 
1865. | 1864. | Teec6s. 





Petitions presented for hearing ............ssesssoreeee 138 166. 3. “2Gt 
Orders made for inquiries, in lieu of Commis- 8 38 65 
Moners OF Dita F 5,5: ccssocsss cahesieasty or weraveaecs 4 
Other orders, including fiats confirming 
Master's POports.. cgicnnirca sanetsonstenaeteet il 347 286 


Number of orders made in pursuance of the 
Lunacy Regulation Act, 1862, for the appli- 


cation of properties of small amount for the oi 33 = 
maintonahce OF LUMPLIGS 6.....ponisssacerosreapesnarns 
£ £ £ 
Amount of cash directed to be paid into court....| 58,326 | 37,169 42,909 
" 4 OUb  srsreesrser, 28,524 | 275359 31,017 
OEE oc bcumanricjdonchomancasense MOURA OR Dre 
A t of stock directed to be sold and trans- 
‘tas OWE carerige eres sphicompapeesurh absena sexi authastnarcsnsets } 456,354 | 288,970 | 24d,3k6 


Amount of stock directed by orders in ae ioe een eceen 55.908 
> b p) 


to be transferred otherwise than in court. .. 
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And under commissions of lunacy the proceedings were as 
follows :— 





Average, 
1265. |, 166%. | “yong ce 





Orders of inquiry in commissions in lunacy, g g 63 
executed by Masters in Lunacy .........s0000 2 / 

Reports made to the Lord Chancellor... 185 2.46 166 

Amount of receipts in the accounts and affidavits £ £ £ 
of committees and receivers in lunacy passed +] 482,956 | 470,443 | 364,585 
canine (Uheryest easement ee 


Amount of disbursements and ied 402,513 | 385,612 | 314,187 


GHOLOLE css so Seon nea 





The reports made to the Lord Chancellor by the Masters in 
Lunacy comprise, amongst other matters, reports as to the pro- 
perty, kindred, and maintenance of the lunatics and their families, 
and the appointment of committees of their persons and estates; 
reports approving new committees of person or estate; reports fixing 
anew, or in any way varying the maintenance or residence of the 
lunatics ; reports as to granting leases, and providing for the repair 
of the lunatics’ estates, and on miscellaneous matters. 

The Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery is the custo- 
dian not only of the monies of the ordinary suitors in the court, but 
of lunatics; also of the large sums deposited in compliance with the 
Standing Orders of the Houses of Parliament on private bills, and 
by railway and other companies for the execution of public works, 
by way of security and otherwise; and some idea of the magnitude 
and importance of the transactions in his department may be formed 
from the fact that during the year ended the lst October, 1865, the 
amounts of cash securities and other effects paid and transferred 
into court and out of court were: 


£ 
Cash and securities paid Into COUPLE... .ssessesseerens 185595386 
‘ Gut OF EGULG siactiveseccoreers 17,864,414 


The number of cheques signed was 45,544; the number of 
powers of attorney issued, 3,309; and the number of accounts, 
26,721. 

The balances of stocks, securities, and cash in the name of the 
Accountant-General, and of the amount of cash remaining invested 
on account of the suitors’ fund, and of the stock thereon, on the Ist 
October, 1865, were :— 
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1865. 
1. Namiber ef aecotiits:.. js iatsaccosvsmusciarvrecsssssoatneasere 26,721 
£ 

2. Balance of stocks and securities on the 

VAP LOWS HAO CUI he hecisocescsvsdes susdovennunteonvte dows \ le aie 
3. Balance of cash on the various accounts ........ 3,603,195 
4., " Gaphidn hd Wawke  ccevcssohecscssempvesiye 1,038,451 
5. Total amount of cash remaining invested on ea eats 

aeoount of suitors’ Tan s cccccdteneasedied 235043744 
6. Total amount of stock purchased with 

SUTOPS CABIN 5.,.ccdescevsnitelenamiuanceeensicnne tans sat A 


F.—County Palatine of Lancaster. 


The Chancery Court of the county palatine of Lancaster forms 
a considerable addition to the court itself, the proceedings in that 
court being— 





Average, 


| 
1865. | 1864. | i950-69. 


———$_$_—— 





The Number of Suits and Matters Originated— 





Dy ill ssegtacttehsbieaned esieaslekingeies Leaps ries naeh dows 79 108 78 
ob, QUAMRIAL _Sohes ceca ence rin ucenmeasrpeeechaiets Weclorstere sane 1s 20 19 
Sp EME PING Se cscasosee va Movie scttonenaiacesaneaonecear et tenen 25 25 23 
» Special case, petition, &e. ...... dus tdevdetieetneies 35 48 40 

154 201 160 





G.—Oouwrt of Admiralty. 


The number of causes in the Court of Admiralty, and the nature 
of them, as shown in the returns, are as follows :— 


Nature of the Suits. 


























1865. 1864. 
Causes Amount Causes Amount at 
Pending at! Causes at which {Pending at} Gauges seh 
ae ete Instituted. ce , ee Instituted. | Causes were 
of Year. Entered. | of Year. Pending. 
£ £& 
Salvage: ciisius teat tas teses 28 81 166,050 26 (es 175,975, 
Damage by collision ..........s08 79 210 430,050 64 219 340,030 
BOOOOWLY | cats ce cacintcawitecntseneine II 24 67,300 10 24, 26,150 
Actions for necessaries sup- 
plied to foreign ships........ 5 oe Sais 3 Ph ‘oe 
TOWSS to nmsionfusetameciemeaseae 2 18 2,910 I 14 25020 
W aged ih cienisbasjasesdeendeoeatnerarten 15 45 19,000 13 65 29,890 
PilOtage * Ver coasisatnaees aus I 2 200 — 3 450 
Possessions x5.: ceases Mier I 5 64,100 1 4 — 
Other. CAUs6S * ci savaargieanenen 24 68 134,250 23 40 97547,950 
169 561 908,760 144 494, 15355,405 
ey ae) 


—\ —_ 


670 | 638 
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In these the judgments given were :— 











Average, 
1865. 1864. 1859-63. 
Final Judgments in Contested Causes— 
OE PCL Rete ancceoeeeensasesaviaecsaesaceusesuerbescé vai. 108 99 109 
jo GOLOMOAIU. «cere tetera to conn siencceniesboksatosies 22) 30 34 
Decrees in causes by default  ............sscssesssveaes ; 
Incidental decrees in contested causes ......0... 28 16 46 
Decrees in “in poonam ’” CAUSEB..............erseresees 
158 145 189 





From the return furnished from the office of the Marshal of the 
Court of Admiralty, it appears that the number of arrests made, 
viz., of ships, of ships and cargoes, of ships and freights; of ships, 
cargoes, and freights; of cargoes only; of ships, nets, stores, &c.; 
of ships’ ammunition, equipments, &c.; of proceeds in registry was 


296 in 1865, against 268 in 1864. 


H.—Dworce and Matrimonial Causes Court. 


The proceedings in this court, which was instituted in the year 
1857, may probably be considered as having now arrived at some- 
thing like their average numbers, and are shown by the return to be 
as follows :— 





Average, 


1865. | 1864. | 1959.63. 








Petitions Filed— 

TEL-LOPU La POU POLIS co. osscaecssevenstemsiessvoesnsaCeniaseavondecs 5 I 4, 
BOS nullity OF MALMIACe ciiscck ccednoancssscnisscsoseaeet 5: 15 5 

poke CISSOMICION OL MAIPIALS b, Lvcescsnsedccossesrsseceses- 2.22 22% 2138 

Det RULCLE CIAL BG DA BALIOU .1,9 ce oe ast dovccdcoveeenooncoveedes 62 66 56 

» restitution of conjugal rights we II 17 IL 

of JRCOIEAELON OF WIBEVIA GE o.1. iui cacessosnsnsssacsoneenie — Sse _— 

yo. COCIAEAUOLY BCOF \.cavisnecancsdenstarcanrestaatevrds tps e 3 2 2 
308 332 291 

Application for protection of property ........0. 18 8 17 





Before the establishment of this court marriages were indis- 
soluble except by Act of Parliament; and the proceedings since its 
creation, have not only falsified the sinister predictions of opponents, 
but have shown how much domestic unhappiness has been purged 
and immorality prevented by means of its simple and salutary 
proceedings. 


I.—Court of Probate. 


The Court of Probate, established in the same year, 1857, 
exercises an exclusive jurisdiction in all matters relating to the 
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grant or revocation of probate of wills and letters of administration 
—a jurisdiction formerly exercised by numerous ecclesiastical 
courts, having no uniform mode of procedure, and being entirely 
independent of each other, sometimes causing conflicts as to their 
jurisdiction, and often making it a question of some anxiety whether 
a will had been proved or administration granted in the proper 
court. 

By the statute 20 and 21 Vict., cap. 77, one court of probate 
was established for England, with district registrars, combining all 
the advantages of centralization with so much diffusion as is re- 
quired to meet the wants of the community. 

The probates registered and administrations granted out of the 
principal registry were :— 





Average, 
1865. | 1864. | 1959.63. 





ee 


Total number of probates granted occ 9,396 954.45 8,291 
Pedra str StiOws 54 is Siassnceeskndevierstaspcanmeesecassteneeetaes 4,678 4,807 4,393 





And the value of the property under which probates and 
administrations passed in the principal registry of the Court of 
Probate, in the year 1865, was sworn under 57,588,696/. 

The number of the probates and administrations granted in the 
district registries was :— 





186s. 1 1664, | 2 


1858-63. 

Number Granted in Common Form— 

PRODMIE® cosas tari OA erg a, 15,109 | 14,882 13,576 

Letters of administtation »,....6.0+.00<osseossonay ovrxonnss Pun 6,396 5,029 

Waitle will aumexed cbs cisccnyssencrpsenrurergstvescameuncanatye 789 930 746 
Number Granted under Direction of Judge— 

PPrG lb ,wsacnciescannsstsevingoedeasanaraigpuetteNvanccasannsteasnsnsee 15 i7 13 

Letters of administtation..acc..p....iscorsessssosssnsenies 5 6 5 

Witte will amme@xed......ss.cgpuperccacposssenrsiasnnespebaeygnrnsyy 3 2 2 





No information is afforded by the return as to the value of the 
property under which probates and administrations in the district 
registries are Sworn. 


K.—The Ecclesiastical Courts. 


Since the institution of the Courts of Probate and Divorce, the 
business of the Ecclesiastical Courts has much diminished, and the 
total number of suits in these courts in 1865 (exclusive of faculties) 
was twenty-three, of which thirteen were in the Arches Court of 
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Canterbury, three in the Arches Court of York, three in the 
Diocesan Court of Bath and Wells, two at Rochester, and two at 
Warcester. 

The nature of the proceedings was as follows :— 


Tn Mathers Of CHUL PALES —<.rsiesdopssoecderpnereorvorneseres de sacekvpeeeus ra 
IPGW FEO TGE woes ca. crseree ser cdese conto esevop voceneeoyecpnpesssansononoeseny ap engnce ove z 
Making alterations in a church or churchyard without a 
PEE TINEAY cs ce saps atipneccpeice: pom navactboniskero sce cnvoiseaunsneavnbonmsbeskesc ernest 

Against gramting a 1aculty..........0ccecsssersssrcoerorserersoersenssaparers I 

Sy, GOMBTOM COTALCANOUTY «-.0.55.00secsessovs0 0000 sevonssaivasieneosins I 

sy AMR ERU WHOM FLO. CNLONCO Zi5.,ccrncarevoravevosdsesehaceseserasoancasaee I 
DGSeR OCU STAM O MILO BG stiesn..nccovtenes sv. +> vasertagabevenssosstvaserealssasiese I 
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In addition to the foregoing, in 1865 there were 109 suits for 
faculties, viz. :— 
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L.—Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 


The proceedings before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council consist of appeals from the Admiralty and EKcclesiastical 
Courts, The Channel Islands, The Isle of Man, The Colonies, and 
India, and of cases relating to Patents. 

The proceedings before this exalted tribunal were :— 





Average, 
1865. | 1864. | yer9-49. 


et | es 


Number of appeals entered ........:.rsseosssmoreccersasons 89 46 63 
Dismissed for Non ProseCution ......icsccsessseescerseesees 9 8 10 
Picard-and detemainedd .i....ci..c.sccettaccicsssenssoecsnteoones Be 40 41. 
dancommembs See tess..2ssscees de ciel Geencetecctasaeuner 16 31 23 
- VARIO oscise08 ora cena ane Socehiceeis si comeetase I I 3 
Xe Peas) 4-216 Nahe RUN ty MORE eK Sie SRT po 15 13 16 
Appeals lodged since 1st January, 1860, which 
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Five applications were lodged during the year for the extension 
or conferring of patents; one was withdrawn, one dismissed, one 
granted. 
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M.—House of Lords. 


The House of Lords is the ultimate tribunal of appeal from the 
Courts of Common Law and Chancery, the Courts of Probate and 
Divorce, and the Scotch and Irish Courts; and the following table 
shows the number of appeals lodged from each of these courts :-— 


Average, 


1865. 1864. 1859-63. 





From the Court of Chancery— 
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From the Court of Exchequer— 
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From the Court of Probate— 
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Thirty-seven judgments were delivered in 1865, including causes 
heard in the previous session, and standing over for judgment, 
against twenty-seven in the previous year ; twenty-four of the causes 
in 1865 were simply affirmed, one was affirmed with variation, four 
were reversed, three in part reversed and in part affirmed, one in 
part reversed, with direction, and four reversed with direction, 
declaration, or remit. 


V.—LHapense of the Cwil Tribunals. 


The expenditure for the maintenance of these various tribunals, 
with their respective judges and officers, is stated in an elaborate 
return recently printed by order of the House of Commons; from 
which it appears that the national expenditure in respect of the 
various civil tribunals, the proceedings of which form the subject 
of the present paper, was in the year 1866 as follows :-— 
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This does not include any expenses of the criminal courts, nor 
the legal expenses of the public departments, which, as well as the 
expenses of the Scotch and Irish Courts, are given in the [arlia- 
mentary return, from which it appears that the total cost to the 
public of all the judicial and legal establishments of the United 
Kingdom was, in the year 1866 2,344,540/. 2s. 3d. 

Of the amount of the costs incurred by the suitors in these 
various tribunals above mentioned, the returns give but little infor- 
mation, and do not enable us to form any estimate, no statement 
of the amounts of the taxed costs of proceedings in the superior 
courts of law being given. 

The amount of the costs of procedure in the County Courts is 
stated at 37,7170. 

The taxed costs in the Courts of Bankruptcy at 93,519/. 

The taxed costs in the Court of Chancery at 710,657/. 

The taxed costs in the Court of Admiralty at 16,7640. tos. 
Total 858,6571. 10s. | 

But these amounts cannot be considered as giving any proximate 
idea of the amount expended by the suitors in the civil tribunals 
of the country. 


V1I.— Concluding Observations. 


These returns show that, with a population of 20,990,946 in 
1865, 119,097 actions were commenced in the superior courts of 
common law, 782,849 plaints issued in the County Courts, and 3,316 
suits instituted in the Court of Chancery—a rather heavy amount 
of litigation. One redeeming feature of this, however, where the 
results are stated, as in the superior courts of law and the county 
courts, is the large proportion of cases in which success was with 
the plaintiff,. showing that proceedings were not needlessly or 
vexatiously instituted. The results of the proceedings in Chancery 
do not appear. In Bankruptcy, though the numbers of cases are, 
happily, few compared with the population, they increase in a 
greater ratio than the population, and the results as to dividends 
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are so unsatisfactory, that it is in all cases a question with the 
creditor whether it is expedient to wind up an estate in bankruptcy 
or not; and when the bankrupt is indifferent to the disgrace of 
bankruptcy, he frequently, as has been seen, takes the matter into his 
own hands, and relieves himself from liability by his own petition. 
It is to be hoped that the elaborate measure now pending in Parlia- 
ment may produce some amendment in this branch of the law.* 

One curious fact appearing from these returns is the greater 
proportional] number of causes heard before the Judges of the Court 
of Chancery than before the Judges of the Courts of Common Law, 
the number of causes heard before the Master of the Rolls and the 
three Vice-Chancellors (the four judges in original cases) having 
been J,659 in 1865, the number of causes heard before the fifteen 
judges of the common law courts during the same year having been 
2,563. 

The reason for this will, no doubt, be found in the different 
modes of procedure in these different courts, but the delays of 
Chancery certainly do not rest with the judges of that Court. 

The return as to the County Courts may be regarded as in all 
respects satisfactory, except as to the fees. The plaints appear, in 
the great majority of cases, to act as warning's, and where these fail, 
the large proportion of cases above noticed is determined in favour 
of the plaintiff. The fees certainly appear out of proportion to the 
results, and it is an interesting question, probably quite worth a 
trial, whether these might not be beneficially and wisely reduced 
by fixing them only so as to discourage vexatious litigation. 

The proceedings in the Admiralty Court appear comparatively 
few, looking at the quantity of shipping frequenting our ports, the 
hazardous nature of the occupation, and the risks run to obtain 
cargoes, 44,510 vessels being reported as having entered, and 48,181 
as having cleared outwards in 1865, while 501 causes only were 
instituted in the Admiralty Courts, and 206 seizures made by the 
Admiralty Marshal during the same period. 

The proceedings in the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes should occasion no uneasiness, when we see that there were 
185,474 marriages in Hngland in 1865, and 308 applications only 
of all kinds, including those for declarations as to legitimacy to 
the Court. 

The returns do not enable a comparison with the number of suits 

* Since this paper was read, the Government bill for consolidating and amend- | 
ing the law relating to bankruptcy has been withdrawn, without any regret on the 
part of the mercantile community. This is not the place for suggesting alterations 
or improvements, but it does not appear impossible, perhaps not very difficult, to 
frame a measure which would answer the end in view, and avoid the scandal 


of offering a premium to fraud, and the injustice of frittering away bankrupts’ 
estates in expenses, and of wearing out creditors by delay. 
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for divorce a “ mensi et thoro”’ (analagous to the present suit for 
_ judicial separation) which were in former times instituted in the 
Kcclesiastical Courts, and which now appear to a great extent 
superseded by the more rational proceeding for a dissolution of the 
marriage; but it is impossible to look into these returns without a 
feeling of satisfaction that those most injurious and demoralizing 
acts and feelings which too often clouded and embittered married 
life, and were without remedy in times gone by, can now be 
redressed by the salutary action of this Court. 

Our numerous courts procure a division of labour, no inconsider- 
able advantage where there is really enough to do as leading to 
excellence in each department. 

The few appeals attest the industry and ability of the judges. 

litigation can never in itself be a subject of satisfaction, but 
the retrospect of the statistics of our civil procedure justifies us in 
saying that, though a law-loving and law-obeying, we are by no 
means an unfairly litigious people—and in feeling that the machinery 
of our civil procedure is, in the main, in a satisfactory state, though 
capable in some respects of improvement. 
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I.—Dr. John Watts’ “ Catechism of Wages and Capital.” 


Tus article appeared in the Hconomist of the 10th August, 
under the title of “The Negenty, of a Popular Teaching of 
Political Economy.” 


“The time cannot be far off when in the course of the appa- 
rently endless polemics on popular education, State grants, and 
conscience clauses, we shall hear a little about teaching political 
economy in a popular form. Nine-tenths of the boys and girls 
constantly under training in this country must get their livings by 
some sort of buying or selling. In the great majority of cases, 
they are sellers of their own labour for wages; and surely if there 
be one topic more than another upon which they should be taught 
something, it is the subject of wages, and the circumstances which 
render wages possible at all. It is nonsense to say that topics _ 
of this kind are unintelligible to boys and girls of the ordimary 
school age. Taught by a competent instructor, by the process 
of oral question and answer, it is notorious that few parts of the 
school course are so well liked as the lessons in political economy. 
There are two gentlemen in London, whose names are widely and 
honourably known, who can most amply confirm this statement— 
we allude to Mr. William Hlhs and to Mr. Shields. Mr. Hllis has 
devoted the leisure of a busy and engrossed life, and an amount 
of money which shames ordinary notions of liberality, to the 
practical promotion of the teaching in common day-schools for the 
children of the poorer classes of the outlines of social economy : 
and in Mr. Shields, he has had the good fortune to meet with a 
colleague whose power and felicity of winning the attention and 
confidence of his large juvenile congregations amounts almost to a 
marvel. The late Dean of Hereford, Dr. Dawes, was another 
unceasing labourer on the same field. 

“‘ Tt is in a great measure foolish to expect the abuses of trades’ 
unions to disappear until the working men themselves are able to 
satisfy their own understandings by arguments and facts, not thrust 
wpon them from above, but spontaneously germinated by principles 
previously implanted, that certain practices are abuses, and ought, 
in the interest of the working men themselves, to be put down and 
made an end of. The only effectual way of accomplishing this is to 
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teach thoroughly a few elementary chapters of political economy in 
the ordinary schools of the country. The first object and duty of 
these schools is to enable the boys and girls who attend them to get 
honest and useful livings—and in order to do this, it surely requires 
no argument to show that among the first steps to be taken should 
be suitable efforts to give to these young inexperienced natures 
some sound insight into the operation of causes which will most 
intimately affect every circumstance of their lives—in the vast 
preponderance of instances down to the mere sustenance of life 
from day to day. 

“* Probably the best method of bringing about this urgent reform 
would be for a committee of some dozen or score persons, belonging 
to all parties and religions, to undertake the task of urging it upon 
the Education Department and the House of Commons; and if 
Mr. Ellis could feel himself at liberty to favour such a plan, it is 
quite certain that he could get as many supporters as he liked to 
enlist. 

** In the meantime, however, another diligent labourer in the 
same field has not been idle. Dr. John Watts, of Manchester, has 
just issued a compact penny tract (Simpkin and Co.), called a 
Catechism of Wages and Capital, eminently adapted for popular 
purposes. No man has a better right to be heard by the working 
men than Dr. Watts. He is one of themselves, and has most 
honourably won for himself a name and influence of no small 
authority throughout the country. We say this, not forgetting that . 
on several subjects Dr. Watts holds opinions which seem to us to 
require large limitations and corrections. But Dr. Watts has 
always adopted the plan of stating precisely what he mee and 
honestly taking the consequences. 

“The Catechism is short, and deals entirely with the relations 
of wages and capital. For example — 

“11. Is there any natural law or rule to regulate the amount 
of wages to be paid to workmen ?—There can be no absolute rule 
where the human will is an element, but there are two.rules which 
tend to regulate the wages paid in different employments; first, that 
which gives for work requiring great knowledge and skill, large 
wages as compared with occupations where less skill is required ; 
and second, that which treats all labour as a commodity for sale, 
and which lowers its price when plentiful, and raises it when scarce, 
in proportion to the wants of a locality. 

«12. Can you give an illustration of the first of these rules ? 
—Yes; the profession of a civil engineer requires great knowledge 
and skill, and it is not unusual for one of this class to earn as 
much ina single day as an agricultural labourer gets for a whole 
year’s work. 

“¢13. Do you think it right for such a great difference of 
emolument to exist amongst men ?—Right or wrong, so long as we 
need the services of the civil engineer, the only mode of lowering 
his price is by increasing the number of talented men in the pro- 
fession ; and it must not be forgotten that the preparation for such 
a profession involves a great outlay for education, and that it is 
occasionally possible for such a man in a day to overcome difficul- 
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ties, in the way of production, which the whole lifetime of an 
ordinary labourer could not accomplish. It would be impossible, 
for instance, to estimate in money the value of the steam-engine, or 
the self.acting mule, in the production of wealth, and yet they cost 
but a small portion of the life of the inventor of each. 

“¢Will you give an example of the second rule ?—Any of the 
large staple trades, such as the cotton, iron, or coal trades, con- 
stantly exemplify the second rule ; for in all of them the rates 
of wages are adjusted from time to time according to the demand 
for their various productions, and the plenty or scarcity of opera- 
tives needing employment.’ 

“The following extracts relate to changes sngsauted in the 
character of trades’ unions :— 

“ ¢37. Do you think, then, that trades’ sociotiog ought to be dis- 
continued ?—No; but T think they ought to be, and might be, so 
reformed as to make them acceptable to masters, and more useful 
than at present to workmen. 

‘¢ ¢38. Will you explain the alterations necessary to bring about 
these results P—Yes; first, the abolition of strikes and of all rules 
which they render necessary ; second, the abolition of all restrictions 
affecting the number of apprentices to be kept by any employer ; 
third, the abolition of all rules which exclude from any trade work- 
men who have not served an apprenticeship ; fourth, the establish- 
ment of sickness and burial funds where they do not already exist ; 
fifth, the federation of all the societies in the same trade; and 
_ sixth, the establishment or improvement of trade correspondencies 
throughout each trade. 

“* «39. Why do you propose to do away with the restriction as 
to apprentices r—F rst, because it is a tyranny to limit any man’s 
choice of a trade for his son; second, because it is a fruitful source 
of ill-will with employers; and third, because it cannot be main- 
tained in its integrity, but simply results in the establishment of 
non-society shops ; and the same principle holds with regard to the 
exclusion of workmen who have not been apprenticed. 

“* 40, But ought not men, who have served seven years to 
learn a trade, to have some protection against those who have not 
so served P—No; it is as much a tyranny to prevent a man from 
changing his trade, as it is to keep a youth from learning one. If 
apprenticeship is a sacrifice, it ought to be abolished; but if it is a 
necessity, then the competent interlopers will be so few as not to be 
worth excluding; and a man who has genius enough to pick up 
such a trade without teaching, is likely to prove a very useful — 
workman.’ 

‘“‘ Short, terse, pithy sentences like these, are the precise kind 
of teaching wanted in the large towns; but nowhere so much 
wanted, or so certain to produce lasting effects, as in the ordinary 
day-schools of the country. Some of the higher ‘schools also should 
adopt Dr. Watts’ Catechism at once.’ 
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II.—Movement of the Population in France during 1864. 


From the L’Opinion Nationale :-— 


“Under this title the Moniteur Universel, of the 16th April, published a 
report made to the Emperor by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. This 
report, after stating that a similar work is published every five years (a fact well 
known to those interested in such matters), suggests that it would be as well to 
issue them annually, in order to render them more public, and to rectify many 
errors about the movement of the population. For our own part, we are bound to 
say that we have found no error to correct in the articles we have recently published 
on the same subject ; and we ought to state moreover, that the statistical abstract, 
published every year by M. de Forcade, was not so important as he supposes. In 
the first place, this abstract rests on a doubtful point relative to the number of the 
people ; as the census is only taken every tive years, we are obliged to calculate the 
number of the people on the enumeration of the preceding year, increased or 
diminished by the difference between the births and the deaths, which is not at all 
precise. In computing it is desirable to use only authentic numbers. 

* In the second place, this annual census can have but an indifferent value, for 
it may be, and is, modified by a host of circumstances more or less active; an 
epidemic, a war, scarcity, ke. Doubtless in making a quinquennial census, we have 
not a perfectly exact expression of the facts, but we are at least enabled to establish 
a certain average which approaches the truth. 

* That stated, and not to enter again upon a subject which we have already 
dealt with at length, let us briefly analyse the document published by the Moniteur. 
It is certainly not without interest, but it teaches us nothing new. 

“ Births.—In 1864 the births exceeded the deaths by 145,550—81,494 males, 
64,056 females. This deviates so much from the observed averages of the pre- 
ceding years, that it can only be regarded as an anomaly. In fact, from 1817 
to 1860, the mean ratio of male to female births was as 17 to 16, whilst for 1864 
it is more than 20 to 16. Moreover, we cannot understand the proportion given a 
little farther on as 105 to 100. ‘There is evidently a mistake here. The report 
states that notwithstanding the increase of the population, the number of the births 
in France is nearly stationary, and this, we repeat, is a fact of very great moment. 
The report also announces, as we have already done, ‘ that the growth of the popu- 
lation can only be attributed to the longevity of the inhabitants,’ which has increased 
between 1800 and 1860 from thirty to thirty-eight years ; and this is unhappily too 
true, as the following calculation will show. If life is prolonged by eight years in a 
term of sixty-six years for a population of at least 30,000,000 souls; the fact is 
beyond all dispute, that this simple prolongation of existence has given every ten 
years an increase of 1,200,000 persons ; and this in effect is the result furnished by 
the census from 1856 to 1866, consequently the increase in the population between 
1800 and 1866 is exclusively represented by the increase in the mean duration 
of life. We are forced to conclude then from this, that the births do not at all 
help to swell the population; whence it also unhappily results that when the 
duration of life shall have reached its maximum, and this will shortly be the case, 
the population of France will remain altogether stationary for some years, then 
diminish very quickly, if the number of births on the other hand does not increase 
in equal ratio. 

** There were born in 1864 75,900 illegitimate children, of whom 15,984 were 
in the department of the Seine, 29,669 in the towns, and 30,247 in the country 
districts. Although we know how frequent illegitimate births are in the great 
centres of population, we must not charge Paris-with the 16,000 births recorded 
there. No one is ignorant of the fact that a great number of girls come from the 
country solely to be confined and to conceal their fault. We may possibly be 
surprised at the small number of illegitimate children legally recognised by either 
one or the other of the parents. For the year 1864, the number of children 
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deprived of all affiliation rose to 50,183; but in the same year, 16,505 children 
were legitimatised by 13,399 marriages; and it is very remarkable that Paris 
furnishes proportionally the greatest number of these marriages of reparation 
—to use M. de Forcade’s happy expression. The question of still-born children, 
specially important from a statistical point of view, would not detain us if 
there were not in it a very interesting point to elucidate,—at what period cf 
gestation ought we to declare the birth of a still-born child? Must we wait for 
the natural term of nine months? Is it enough if the child has breathed? Is it 
necessary to declare at what period of gestation it has arrived? This last plan 
appears to us the wisest to act on, and may, in certain cases, prevent much trouble 
and annoyance. However this may be, the official report says:—‘It does not 
appear that any instruction by the superior authority prescribes to the civil officer of 
the State how to distinguish the fetus from the still-born child properly so called. 
At Paris a certain number of still-births are registered whose gestation has only 
been two or three months, whilst in other places they enter, without any previous 
declaration, the foetus even up to the sixth month.’ 

“ Marriages.—The number of marriages registered in 1864 rose to 299,579. 
For the last four years there was a tendency to diminish, but for the previous sixty 
years there had been a constant tendency to increase. In compensation, the dura- 
tion of marriages has increased, and has risen from 23 years and 2 months in 1831, 
to 24$ years in 1861. This is the rigorous consequence of the increase of the 
average duration of life. } 

*“ As to the fecundity of marriages, it continuously diminishes; this also we 
have fully stated, and the numbers given in the report are the same as those we 
have indicated in our previous articles. It would be curious to know the propor- 
tional ages of married persons ; the age at which marriages are most frequent ; but 
these calculations would carry us too far, it will suffice to recapitulate them in the 
following propositions. ‘In general the average age of the wife is less than that 
of the husband. There is only one exception to it, it is that of widows marrying 
bachelors. The married men residing in the country are younger than those in 
the towns. In 1864 the bachelors averaged 30 years in the department of the 
Seine; 28 years 10 months in the towns; 28 years 2 months in the country. 
The spinsters 25 years 9 months; 25 years 1 month; and 24 years 6 months. The 
widowers 44 years, 484 years, and 42 years 7 months. The widows 46 years 
6 months; 39 years 5 months; and 38 years 2 months.’ Marriages of con- 
sanguinity rose to 5,000 for 1864. These marriages, which we regard as very 
mischievous from a child-bearing point of view, appear to have a tendency to 
augment. Under this head are included marriages contracted between aunts and 
nephews, uncles and nieces, brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, and between cousins 
germane. 

“ Elementary Instruction of the Married.—lIt is a melancholy thing to 
observe, and one to which (Opinion Nationale has already frequently drawn 
attention, that more than one-third of the people who marry in the present day do 
not know how to write their names. Nevertheless, let us say that this number 
tends continually to decrease ; it was in 1855 39°92 per cent., in 1864 it was only 
34°66 per cent. 

* Deaths.—Of 37,914,432 inhabitants, France registered 860,330 deaths, 
that is to say, in the proportion of 2°27 per cent.; a number above that of the two 
preceding years. In relation to the sex, the lower mortality pertained to the 
females, 2°28 per cent. for the males, 2°23 per cent. for the females. Beyond 
20 years of age, marriage is always more favourable to longevity than celibacy, at 
least for the male sex; for the other sex the married state is not better till the 
age of 30 is passed. 

“We shall limit ourselves to this dry analysis. It would have been well 
undoubtedly, to follow it up with some reflections, but we have, to a certain extent, 
done-so before, and we can only here repeat that which we have already said in our 
previous articles, which our readers will probably remember. We will content our- 
selves by saying that the report of M. de Forcade would, to our mind, have gained 
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much by presenting these moral and political considerations, which are almost, 
if not quite, wanting to it; and which would from his pen have an authority which 
no other editor could impart.” 


Til.— Foreign Trade Unions. 


From the Heonomist :— 


* A blue book containing reports from ministers and consuls in most foreign 
countries on industrial questions and trade unions has been published at a most 
appropriate time, and contains much matter of interest. Amongst the contents of 
it, which are of lasting importance, we may allude to full accounts of the 
co-operative societies founded in France by Dollfus, and in Germany by Schulze- 
Delitzsch. But the sketches of the existing state of the laws that regulate trade 
unions on the continent, of the results of such laws, and of the attempts that have 
been made to modify them, are enough for our present purpose, and will occupy all 
the space at our disposal. 

“Trade unions are unknown in Russia, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Sicily. But how far this is attributable to legal interference, to the contentment 
of workmen, or to the imperfect development of trade itself, we have no exact 
means of deciding. Mr. Jerningham, who writes from Stockholm, says, that with 
regard to coalitions and strikes, ‘ those particular emblems of civilization have not 
yet appeared’ in Sweden. In some other countries, the stringency of law has 
proved generally effectual in suppressing the same emblems. In Austria, for 
instance, strikes are immediately put a stop to by the police, and the ringleaders 
are liable under the penal code to imprisonment for a term varying from eight days 
to three months. In Germany and Prussia, the interference of the State with 
workmen’s societies is direct and positive, and, as Mr. Morier writes, ‘ trade com- 
binations for the purpose of influencing wages have hitherto been illegal.’ By the 
Industrial Code of 1845, persons exercising a trade or manufacture who endeavour 
to combine with a view to force either their workmen or the authorities to make 
concessions, were liable to be imprisoned for twelve months; and journeymen or 
workmen who attempted to combine in the same way, were to receive the same 
punishment. Operatives, journeymen, or apprentices, forming associations without 
the permission of the police, were to be fined or imprisoned. Journeymen and 
operatives who abandoned their work without a lawful cause, or were guilty of 
gross disobedience or insubordination, were to be fined or imprisoned. Mr. Morier 
remarks, that these laws against combinations have proved successful in Germany, 
and that during a period of great industrial activity. But the current of public 
opinion has for the last ten years been setting strongly against these laws, and in 
one state after another they have been repealed. The agitation for their repeal 
has been most violent in Prussia, though it is only in the last session of the 
Prussian Chambers that the resistance of the conservatives was overcome. In 
1865, Schulze-Delitzsch introduced a short bill to repeal the sections of the 
Industrial Code of 1845 which we have cited. But though the bill passed the 
Lower House by a large majority, it was thrown out in the Upper Chamber. The 
Government then brought in a bill which passed both houses, and by which the 
effect of those sections was considerably modified. Under the new law, agreements 
by employers or workmen to stop work in order to compel others to comply with 
their demands, are declared to be not legally binding on those who enter into them. 
And the use of ‘ bodily coercion, threats, injuries against honour, or putting in 
Coventry,’ for the same object, is to be punished with imprisonment. 'These new 
sections seem to us to savour of the normal priggishness of Prussian legislation. 
What may be the effect of declaring that agreements to strike or lock out are not 
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legally binding we are unable to determine. But to make laws against sending 
people to Coventry, and to imprison men who cut their fellow workman, is to invoke 
the majesty of justice for what is hardly within her province. 

“ In France, the old state of the law was most severe against combinations of 
workmen. ‘ They were characterised,’ says Mr. Fane, ‘as misdemeanors, and the 
promoters of them could be punished by imprisonment of two to five years’ dura- 
tion. The combination of employers for the purpose of unjustly depressing the rate 
of wages was also punishable by law, but with far less severity.’ This code was, 
however, changed by an imperial decree of 1864, and all combinations which are 
not accompanied by violence, menaces, or fraudulent procedure, are legalised, But 
even now, the right of combination in France is hampered by one serious restriction. 
‘Suppose,’ says Mr. Fane, ‘that the members of any trade in France desire, by 
combination among themselves, to raise the existing rate of their wages. The first 
step is to apply to the Prefect of the Police for permission to hold a meeting. 
Such a meeting, not being illegal, is, as a general rule, at once sanctioned ; but the 
laws affecting public security necessitate the presence at every meeting of an agent 
of police to watch the proceedings on the part of the authorities. . . . . The 
introduction of any political matter into the discussions would constitute a breach 
of the law, and would entail the immediate dissolution of the meeting by the 
police agent present. Suppose that at such a meeting any members of a trade make 
affirmations which are wilfully false; that they attribute, for instance, to the 
employers resolutions that have never been taken by them, or that they assert, 
knowing it to be false, that sueh demands as they advocate have been conceded to 
the workmen in a neighbouring town, and that they have succeeded by such false 
representations in initiating or prolonging a strike, they become liable to imprison- 
ment of from six days to three years, and to a fine of from 16 to 3,000 frs.’ 
Now, of course, as a police agent must be present at every meeting, and as it is not 
likely that he attends without previous knowledge of the facts which will be stated, 
and as, moreover, a great many of the facts on which workmen base their claims 
for an increase of wages are apt to bear a political aspect, the abstract legality of 
combinations becomes less important. We presume the police agent is the judge of 
what is political. There is a story of a Prussian policeman whose wife kept an 
apple stall, and who dissolved a meeting because some one commented on a rise in 
the price of apples. This only shows that under bureaucratic governments, the 
liberty of the subject is less regarded than the authority of the sovereign, and that 
all who are in office have some reflected rays of the monarch’s lustre, some share of 
his infailibility. It is plain that if an agent of an absolute government has the 
control over a meeting of discontented workmen, too loud an expression of their 
discontent might prove fatal to their object. Yet there seems to be a still greater 
check upon the workmen in Italy than in Germany or France, for by the Italian 
Penal Code, all combinations for the purpose of impeding or suspending any work, 
or increasing its cost without reasonable cause, are to be punished with three 
months’ imprisonment, What reasonable cause is there for increasing the cost of 
work or suspending its execution P And on whom lies the burden of proof that the 
cause is reasonable? Belgium has rather followed the example of France in 
repealing an old and stringent law, by which all coalitions were forbidden, and in 
doing away with the distinction between combinations of employers and combinations 
of workmen. 

“ Such being the laws of the various countries, let us cast a short glance at the 
result. Since the change of the law in France, strikes have been of constant 
occurrence, but many of them have been amicably arranged by the State authorities, 
It is much to the credit of the French authorities that an application on the 
part of either employers or employed for permission to hold a meeting, has often 
led to friendly mediation. In Prussia, the provisions of the Industrial Code were 
enforced twenty-nine times between 1845 and 1865, but in many other cases pro- 
ceedings were commenced, and either failed or were abandoned. The strikes which 
were the cause of them seem to have seldom been of any magnitude; there were 
only five great strikes in the twenty years, and the longest time any of them lasted 
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was ten days. But in one of these cases, 1,000 factory hands struck work; in 
another, nearly goo. The chief strikes in Italy have occurred in Piedmont, though 
there was one of 1,000 workmen in the iron foundries at Naples. This, however, 
was terminated in a month, and none of the Piedmontese strikes lasted any longer 
time. The carpenters and joiners of Turin struck for higher wages in 1860 and in 
1868, but both times unsuccessfully ; the masons and bricklayers of Turin struck in 
1861 ; and the woollen weavers of Biella struck for cighteen days in 1864, but 
accepted an arrangement. In Genoa, the porters of the free port struck to keep up 
their monopoly, and ‘ were allowed to carry their point through the weakness and 
want of decision of the municipality... In Denmark, there was a strike of the 
carpenters and bricklayers of Copenhagen for an increase of 4d. a-day in their 
wages. The masters refused to grant the increase, and after the strike had lasted 
six weeks, the men, finding their private resources exhausted, returned gradually 
to their work. On this, the masters spontaneously conceded half the demand, and 
any rottenness that might have existed in the industrial state of Denmark was 
happily removed. It must, of course, be remembered that in all these countries 
perfect freedom of combination, if it exists at all, is quite of modern growth. 
What will be the result of relaxing the laws against strikes may not appear from 
any statement of the result of the former severity. But it is significant of an 
altered tone of public feeling that these relaxations should have occurred at a time 
when the abuse of strikes has been so much felt, and that it has been thought right 
to take steps towards liberty even when there was such a tendency to license.” 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES In THE QUARTER ENDED 81st Marcu, 1867, 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1867. 


The Registers of the Untrep Kinepom show that the births of 270,087 
children, and the deaths of 154,252 persons of both sexes, were registered in the 
three months ending on June 30th. The recorded natural increase was 115,835 ; 
the emigrants were 60,876. 

The registered marriages of the United Kingdom in the quarter ending March 
31st, 1867, were 54,530. 

The death-rate of the United Kingdom differs little from that prevailing in 
England and Wales. The several facts concerning the other divisions of the king- 
dom are set forth in the reports of the Registrar-General of Scotland and the 
Registrar-General of Ireland. 

The resident population of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the middle of 
1867, is estimated at 30,157,239. The corrected death-rate of the quarter is 2°098 
per cent.; the birth-rate 3°725; the marriage-rate for the previous quarter 1°582. 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the Years 
1861-67, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1861-67 :—Numbers. 














WOONBccéaccads 5 66. 765. 64, 63. 62. ’6l, 
Marriages No. 187,519 | 185,474 | 180,387 | 173,510} 164,080] 163,706 
Bir ths...0.. .; 758,188 | 748,069 | 740,275 | 727,417 | 712,684] 696,406 
Deaths .... ,, 500,988 | 490,909 | 495,531] 473,837 | 436,566 | 435,114 


QuarRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1861-67. 


(I.) Marrraces :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 67, 66. 65. 64, 63. 62, "61. 
last day of || |__| _ ] —_ | 


March........No.| 36,380 | 37,576 | 36,807 | 37,988 | 35,528 | 33,953 | 33,974 
June... ee 48,523 | 45,827 | 44,599 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 
September ,,| — | 46,196 | 45,852 | 44,675 | 41,932 | 40,600 | 39,884 
December ,, | — 55,224 | 56,988 | 53,125 | 51,904 | 48,624 | 48,536 
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QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1861-67. 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 67, 66. 65. "64, 63. 62. 61, 

last day of |——| | —____|__——$ | —$__—_ |__|. 
March........ No.} 195,455 | 196,737 |194,130 | 192,947 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,933 
SUNS e500 5» | 199,649 | 192,459 | 192,988 | 188,835 | 189,340 | 185,554 | 184,820 
September ,, —_ 178,982 | 181,941 | 181,015 | 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,033 
December _,, — 185,010 | 179,010 | 177,478 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 


(III.) Duarns :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 67, 66. 65. 64, 63, 62, 61, 
last day of §$|\————— A | |e | —_ —__ 
March........ No. 134,254 | 188,233 | 140,410 | 142,977 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 
MOR Hows. » | 112,523 | 128,692 |115,892 |116,880 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 
September ,, — |116,826 | 113,362 | 112,223 | 112,504 | 92,381 | 101,232 


December ,, — |117,187 | 121,245 |123,451 |115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109 





England.—This Return comprises the BirrHs and Dezarus registered by 
2,200 registrars in all the districts of England during the quarter that ended on 
June 30th, 1867; and the Marrraceus in 12,959 churches or chapels, about 
5,612 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 641 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on March 31st, 1867. 

The spring quarter has been in every respect genial. The births exceeded the 
average number of the season, and the low mortality presented a striking contrast 
to that prevailing in the previous spring. Sanitary work was accelerated last year 
by the impending epidemic of Asiatic cholera, and the fruits of the efforts then 
made are reaped now. The marriage-rate was below the average in the winter 
quarter, and reflected the prevailing depression of certain classes of industry. 

MARRIAGES.—72,760 persons were married in the three months of January, 
February, and March; and thus the annual marriage-rate of the season, in which 
it is invariably lowest, was 1'382 per cent., the average of the three months being 
1-400. The decline of marriages in Cornwali was remarkable, and the emigration 
from the mining districts of that county is spoken of as an exodus. Marriages in 
Durham and Northumberland in the northern division were depressed; but the 
marriages in the other divisions showed little variation from the average. 

Birrus.—199,649 living children were registered in the months of April, May, 
and June. The increase of births is constant, and the excess in this quarter over 
the numbers of the previous spring quarter was 7,190. The birth-rate of the 
quarter was 3°742, which is the highest rate on record. The increase of births 
was greatest in London and in the north-western counties. 

INCREASE OF PopuLATION.—As the births were in number 199,649, the deaths 
112,523, the natural increase of the people in the quarter was 87,126, or 957 daily. 

Against this increase is to be put the loss by the emigration of 16,718 persons 
of English origin; 11,980 to the United States, 2,028 to British North America, 
2,142 to the Australian colonies, and 568 to other places. The internal move- 
ments of the population of the United Kingdom are unrecorded. The spring 
emigration has been for the last five years stationary or declining.* 


* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners. Of 73,571 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 1,594 
cases which have been distributed by calculation. 12,695 of the emigrants were 
foreigners. 
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EN@LAND:—Annual Rates per Cent. of Pursons Marriep, Birrus, and 
Dratus, during the Years 1861-67, and the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YBARS, 1861-67 :—General Percentage Results. 





Mean 


5-66. "66. 65, 64, 63. 62. 61, 





























Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
an thousands >| 21,430 — 21,210] 20,991] 20,772] 20,554 | 20,336 | 20,119 
in middle of 
each Year.... 





























Persons Mar- : ‘ ' : : : ? 
Hed Porck — 1°687 | 1°768 | 1°768 | 1°786 | 1°688 | 1°614 | 1°628 

BUPUNS sce > — | 3'493 | 3°551 | 3°564 | 3°564 | 3°539 | 3°504 | 3°461 

Deaths....  ,, — | 2°266 | 2°362 | 2°339 | 2°386 | 2°305 | 2°147 | 2°163 





QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1861-67. 


(1.) Persons MarrieD :— Percentages. 


Mean 






























































Qrs. ended | "67. | sense, | '66 | "65. | ‘64. | 63. | *62 | “61, 
last day of HS “ 
March .... Per ct.| 1°882 | 1°400 | 1°442 | 1°428 | 1°472 | 1°408 | 1°360 | 1°346 
Tuma ..ves fe — | x418 | 1-838 | 1-754 | 1°724 | 1-726 | 1-614 | 1-678 
Septmbr. ,, — 1°631 | 1°726 | 1°732 | 1-704 | 1°616 | 1°582 | 1°570 
Decembr. ,, — | 1°987 | 2°058 | 2°146 | 2°022 | 1:996 | 1°890 | 1°906 
(II.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 
Gre. ended | "67. |.peray | 768. "| “68. | "04 | 68. | “6% | “AL, 
last day of |_ ae be mn 
March .... Per ct.| 3°718 | 3°663 | 3°776 | 3°765 | 3°740 | 3°691 | 3°644 | 3°500 
SUMS ci ive. s 3°742 | 3°619 | 83°644 | 3°692 | 3°651 | 3°700 | 3°665 | 3°690 
Septmbr. ,, — | 3°350 | 8°344 | 3°434 | 3°453 | 3°343 | 3°365 | 3°388 
Decembr. _ ,, — | 3°340 | 8°447 | 3°370 | 3°376 | 3°428 | 3°350 | 3°272 
(III.) Dzatus :—Percentages. 
? Mean ? 5] 3 > 5] 
Qrs. ended 67. | opr ogg. 66. 65. 64. 63. 62. "Gh: 


last day of 3 & Nihascesis. la basaciets Yes 
March .... Perct.| 2°551 | 2°551 | 2°653 | 2°723 | 2°772 | 2°5388 | 2°443 | 2°453 




















June........ “i 2°109 | 2°218 | 2°487 | 2°217 | 2-260 | 2°308 | 2°121 | 2°147 
Septmbr. ,, — | 2°031 | 2°182 | 2°140 | 2°141 | 2°169 | 1°800 | 1°994 
Decembr. ,, — | 2°224 | 2°184 | 2°283 | 2°349 | 2°213 | 2°230 | 2°064 


(CREA SSA EE ER EAL TSE ITA ERE A GES REHEAT STE ST TEES TEP SERS CY A ES RN TE PE AS EE SE AIS 
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PRICES, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—Wheat rose in the three months 

rapidly from 60s. 7d.* to 68s. 11d. a quarter, potatoes from 77s. 6d. a ton to 155s. 

The price of this important esculent was doubled, and its use was greatly 
diminished. Mutton fell from its extremely high price, but beef remained dear. 


Consois, Provisions, PaupERism, and TEMPERATURE tm each of the 
Nine QuARTERS ended 30th June, 1867. 

















1 2 3 z 5 6 7 8 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average rae of Meas ae - at Tpkoe Of Mees ae 
Quarters Brige Wheat and Newent Markets (York ; a = ee Os Mean 
of : the Number of Paupers 
per (by the Carcase), Regents) eliewed Oh Lhe Tem- 
ending || Consols | Quarter | with the Mean Prices. | per Ton J 7,., day of each week. | neva 
(for a snaps ; 
one) Pas pices wig 
Wales. Beef. Mutton. | southwark. In-door. | Out-door. 

1865 £& $i) Get God..0. | 0. db O48. Ss 8. z 
June 30}|| 908 | 40 6 | 43—6% | 64—84 | 90—115 | 125,846 | 776,016 156-2 
54 73 102 
Sept. 30|| 89} 43 3 | 44—7 | 64—82 | 65—100 |.117,172 | 719,589 162°5 
Ba 7% 85 
Dec. 31|| 882 | 44 10 | 44—7 | 53—8% | 60—90 | 129,036 | 725,259 146-0 
58 65 75 

1866 
Mar.31|} 87 | 45 6 | 43—63 | 53—72 | 55—90 1 139,546 | 759,402 |41°2 
53 63 72 
June30|| 8644 46 6 | 43—7 | 53—83 | 60—95 {123,687 | 734,139 153-0 
58 7 77 
Sept.30|} 883 | 51 —- | 54—74 | 53—84 | 75—120 | 120,988 | 717,553 158°9 
6% 62 97 
Dec. 31}, 892 | 56 8 | 32—7 | 54—7% | 85—180 | 133,979 | 734,312 | 46:2 
5s 6% 107 
1867 
Mar.31|| 902 | 60 7*| 43-—7 5—7% |115—160] 147,620 | 832,364 138-9 
$ 8 137 
June 30|| 924 | 63 11 | 48—6% | 54—74 |135—175 | 134,678 | 779,629 | 53-5 
54 64 155 





At Greenwich the mean temperature of the air in the shade was 53°5 during 
the spring quarter; it was 1°3 above the average of 96 years. Of every month 
the temperature was above the average; but the variations were so unusually 
great as to seriously affect plants of every kind. April was unsettled, windy, rainy, 
and warmer than usual. May, after the first few days, covered the earth with 
brilliant sunshine; the heat of summer filled the air, and vegetation shot out 
luxuriantly. Then came a great change; the sky grew cloudy, the weather cold, 
the nights frosty. The ground and the tender shoots of plants were frozen, 
Flowers were in blossom, the cuckoo, the swallow, and the nightingale had come, 
but it was winter weather. The young shoots of-holly, ivy, walnut, beech, and 
even oak, were injured in many places. Strawberries and peas in flower were 
nipped ; potatoes were damaged. At the end of May, and in the beginning of 
June came warmth and rain, followed by cooler days to the end of the month. The 


aT aR aa a a Tae ney 
* Printed by error in the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Table, 45s. 6d. 
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hay crop was good, and was stacked in good condition. No signs of the potato 
disease were visible. 

The rainfall at Greenwich was 6°3 inches, which is about half an inch above 
the average. The wind blew at a velocity of 17 miles an hour during April, 
9? miles an hour during May and June. 

DEATHS; AND THE STATE OF THE PusBLIC HEALTH.—112,5238 deaths were 
registered during the three months of April, May, and June. The mortality was 
at the rate of 2°109 per cent., or 21 in 1,000; the average death-rate of the 
quarter being 22. 

The great towns of the country have executed a certain number of useful 
sanitary works. ‘They are procuring better waters, providing drainage, adopting 
measures for the restoration of impurities as soil to the earth, by police measures 
regulating lodging-houses and dwellings; and now the towns appear to be realizing 
some of the results in the diminished mortality of the population. Sickness has 
declined. There is scarely a trace of the threatened cholera epidemic, which is 
still ravaging parts of Europe. Nothing in this country, perhaps, so well deserves 
the attention of the Sultan of Turkey and the Pacha of Egypt, as the great fact 
that England, which was once ravaged by the plague that preys on the East, is free 
from that pestilence, and has now learnt how to disarm the terrible cholera of its 
malignancy. 

The town districts in England contained eleven millions of people at the last 
census. Their average mortality in the last quarter was at the annual rate of 21 
in 1,000; in the ten corresponding quarters that preceded the mortality was 24 in 
1,000. It is chiefly in the large town districts that the reduced mortality of the 
kingdom is observed, but in the country districts there was also a slight decline 
of death. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60 ; in the Year 1866 ; in the 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn Quarters of 1866; and in the Winter and 
Spring Quarters of 1867. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


























Divisions. 1866. 1867. 

Ten Years, 
1851-60. Year Spring | Summer} Autumn|} Winter | Spring 
Quarter.| Quarter.) Quarter.|/ Quarter.| Quarter. 
To) EVO AOM Gisias Mah hae hoeeeecatas 23°63 || 26°30 | 25°29.| 28°86 | 24°88 || 26°78 | 20°17 
1r. South-Eastern counties ....J 19°55 || 19°42 | 19°81 | 18°11 | 17°90 || 21°87 | 18°02 
11. South Midland __,, wel 20°44 |!.20°14 | 21°03 | 17°62 | 19°07 || 24°02 | 19°87 
Iv. Eastern counties ........ce... 20°58 || 20°18 | 21°61 | 18°10 | 17°62 || 22°27 | 19°43 
v. South-Western counties ....} 20°01 || 20°38 | 21°86 | 17°30 | 18°52 || 23°83 | 19°13 
vi. West Midland “7 | 22°35 || 22°01 | 24°16 | 17°48 | 19°84 || 24°20 | 19°49 
vu. North Midland _,, ...{| 21°10 || 20°77 | 22°58 | 17°58 | 18°89 || 28°44 | 19°92 
vit. North-Western ,, | 25°51 || 29°21 | 28°74 | 27°31 | 26°96 || 29°44 | 24°06 
TX.4 VOPBahime ed Renamed 23°09 || 25°63 | 27°59 | 22°03 | 23°28 || 26°58 | 23°45 
x. Northern counties ............ 21°99 || 23:90 | 23°95 | 21°95 | 25°27 || 27°23 |. 23°83 


xt. Monmouthshire and Wales| 21°28 || 22°79 | 23°45 | 22°31 | 21-49 || 24-19 | 21°85 


Note.—The above mortality for the year 1866 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 





In the thirteen principal cities of the United Kingdom, containing about 
6,187,764 people, the mortality was at the rate of 23 in 1,000. The rates of the 
great cities stand thus in order: London 20, Bristol 21, Birmingham 20, Liver- 
pool 26, Manchester 28, Salford 25, Sheffield 22, Leeds 25, Hull 22, Newcastle-on- 
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Tyne 27, Edinburgh 29, Glasgow 29, Dublin 27, In health, Birmingham has had 
the best, Edinburgh the worst uf it during the season. Even Glasgow is beat by 
Liverpool. In addition to her excellent water, Glasgow will now get for its people 
the other complementary requirements of salubrity; but Manchester in these 
measures, as in the water supply, may take the lead. 

London presents a striking contrast in health to its condition in the spring 
quarter of last year; the mortality now 20, was then at the rate of 25. To every 
five funerals in that quarter, four only were performed in this quarter. Cholera. at 
the close of the previous June had broken out in the region of the East London 
water supply ; in the last June no traces remained of its malignant type. 

The south-eastern was the healthiest division; the mortality was at the rate of 
18. The Registrar of Croydon observes that the death-rate of the district was 17, 
of the parish 16. The preventible diseases, he says, have been at a minimum. In 
a few days time the town will be again in possession of a constant supply of water. 
The thorough ventilation of the sewers, has greatly checked the appearance of 
fever of a low typhoid type, only one case having been registered during the 
quarter. This is one of the serious complications of watercloset drains; under 
that system every house is put into communication with every other house, so that 
the zymotic volatile stuff of disease has a chance of finding its way from house to 
house through this artificial channel, the only barrier being in the most favourable 
circumstances a film of a few inches of water. This system is an improvement on 
that of cesspools; but it deprives houses of the safeguards of isolation, the utility 
of which is evident to the grossest observation in such cases as the cattle plague. 
The chief security against the evils incidental to this system is to be sought in an 
abundant supply of water, with a fall sufficient to carry off the refuse beyond the 
limits of the towns where it is still liable to infect the rivers, or to surcharge the 
air with impurities. 


AwnvaL Rate of Morrauity per Cent. in Town and Country Districts 
of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the Years 1867-65. 


















































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
Area Enumerated. Quarters in each Quarter of the Years 
Se | ee. 
Acres. $ Mean 
1861. 1867. | 57 ¢¢ | 1866.) 1865. 
In 142 Districts, and Jaane. 2°732 | 2°'738 | 2°967 | 2-883 
56 Sub- districts, June ....| 2°119 | 2°357 | 2°641 | 2°346 
comprising the 8,287,151 | 10,930,841 Sept...) — | 2°262 | 2°515 | 2°388 
Chief Towns v0 Dee. ...) — | 2°477 | 2°4382 | 2°565 
Year ....| — | 2°459 | 2°639 | 2:546 
Year ....| — | 2°010 | 2:010 | 2°081 
In the remaining 
arg ee March ..| 2°315 | 2326 | 2-252 | 2-522 
land and Wales, +] $4,087,782| 9,185,883] gone | 128) | en | re | een 
comprising chiefly Dec. ....| — | 1-916] 1-863 | 1-923 


Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 


Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the 


year 92 days. 


For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 


for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 866 and 365°25 days in leap year. 
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The earth is one of the best known disinfectants; and in the dry state it has 
some of those physical properties of water, which led to the invention now so 
common. To a scientific clergyman of the Church of England it is due that by 
mechanical adaptations the earth-closet system has been constructed, which promises 
to be as useful in the departments of public health and national agriculture as the 
Reverend Edward Cartwright’s invention is in the cotton manufacture. The 
Reverend Henry Moule, M.A., vicar of Fordington, has shown how, in the easiest 
and cheapest way, soil in houses and towns can be disinfected, converted into 
mould, and delivered back to the uses of agriculture, whilst leaving fields uncon- 
taminated and rivers unpolluted. 

The mortality of the south midland and of the north midland counties was 20, 
in the eastern, south-western, and west midland counties 19 in 1,000. The three 
northern divisions are still by far the unhealthiest, not by nature, but by the 
negligence of the authorities, and defaults of the inhabitants ; but in these counties 
the evidence of improvements is encouraging to the public spirit of their promoters. 
The mortality of the spring quarter in Cheshire and Lancashire was at the rate 
of 24, in Yorkshire 28, in the northern counties 24, in 1,000. 

In Wales and Monmouthshire the mortality is still high, but it is lower than it 
was in the spring quarter of last year. 

Winterton derives its water from springs and wells in the town itself, which is 
drained, but not efficiently, by porous pipes. Cesspools and privies abound; only 
four or five closets empty themselves into the sewers. A full churchyard, with 
bodies lying above the road, adds to the danger. Northallerton is drained by 
sewers, but has no organized system of water supply; it has neither earth nor 
water closets. These two places pay a costly tribute to death. 

Towns neglecting their sanitary defences, and exposed to diarrhcea, are in 
danger of falling the victims of some local eruption of cholera, which it must be 
borne in mind is still prevalent as an epidemic in Europe. 


PorvuLaTion; Birrus, Deatus; Mean Temperature and RaInFauy in last Spring 
Quarter, in Thirteen Large Towns. 








2 ae ; Annual Rat M Rainfall 
Popelaees in B ra ee i, 1000 Living dusing Peispere eo 
. é S : the li ks ending i Inches i 
Cities, &e. eee Te | ea 29th June, 1867. | 13 Weeks | 13 Week 
the Year | 29th June, | 29th June, Bui one 
107. 1867. 1867. Births. | Deaths. 1867. | 1867, 
Total of 13 large towns....| 6,187,764 | 59,207 | 35,396 | 38°40 22°96 51°9 7°14 
TOMO R. a oisstixcccaciian veisores 3,082,372 | 28,867 | 15,654 36°94, 20°17 Sove 6°27 
Bristol (city) uses 165,572 | 1,492 | 864 | 3617 | 20:94 | 52:7 | 8-01 
Birmingham (borough)....| 343,948 | 3,251 | 1,703 | 37°94 | 19°87 53°4 5°45 
Liverpool (borough) ........ 492,439 5,023 3,194 40°94; 26°03 53°3 5:17 
Manchester (city) «0.00... 362,823 | 3,514 2,494 38°87 27°57 52°7 «| - Se 
Salford (borough) ........ ..{ 115,018 | 1,180 718 | 39°43 | 25-06 51°6 7°65 
Sheffield (borough) maid 225,199 2,429 1,247 43°29 22°22 50°8 9°17 
Leeds (borough)... 232,428 | 2,760 1,464: A'7°66 25°28 52°8 6°99 
Hull (borowgh) ....ssssssce 106,740 | 1,050 593 | 39:48 | 22:30 aH ae 
Sic ger te ~ dyne \ 124,960 | 1,253 350 | 40°25 | 27:30 | 49-7 | 4-74 
Edinburgh (city) wo 176,081 | 1,676 | 1,281 | 38-20 | 29:20 | 50:0 | 8-40 
Glasgow (city) sss. 440,979 | 4,975 | 3,162 | 45-28 | 28-78 | 49°9 | 10:82 
Dublin (city and esl 319,210 | 2,287 2,174 | 28-76 | 27°34 53-1 4:70 
AUDUEDE) TA Noiin : 
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_Eyenanp: — Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st March, 
1867-65; and Brrtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th June, 
1867-65. 





1 Q 5 4, 5 6 
1 MaRRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 31st March. 
(England and Wales.) ae uaohs ; 
neland an ales. 
S Statute Acres. @ersens) 6 67. "66. 65. 
No. No. No. No. 


ENGLD. & WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 36,380 | 37,576 | 36,807 


Fo Wened Lee a 77,997 | 2,803,989 | 6,359 | 6,685 | 6,381 
11. South-Hastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 | 2,885 2,851 2,762 
mr. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515-} 1,612 1,509 1,657 
BV. Hastert 6...cncdecteslascs 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 | 1,427 1,489 1,477 
v. South-Western ......:. 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 2,795 2,992 3,058 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,486,568 | 4,108 4,221 4,290 
vir. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 | 2,023 1,975 1,897 

vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 | 6,583 6,545 6,312 
TX. Yorkshire v.scccsssecesss 33654,636 | 2,015,541 | 4,177 | 4,535 | 4,278 
%, Northern. <icccccicse- 3,492,322 | 1,151,372 | 2,236 2,513 2,470 


x1. Monmthsh. {Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,812,834 | 2,175 2,261 2,225 


7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Brrtus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 380th June. 30th June. 


England and Wales. Dseua | stead snes 
(England and Wales.) 67. 66. 65. 67. 66. 65. 

















No | Ne. | GNGele b tiises lmao wine 

Enax. & WALES.... Totals| 199,649 | 1925459 | 192,988 |112,523 |128,692 | 115,892 
E-LiONGON. «0160005 eatin 28,367 | 26,776 | 26,444 19,291 | 17,370 
11. South-Hastern ........ 16,687 | 15,749 | 15,813 9,733 | 9,121 
ur. South Midland........ 11,985 | 11,536 | 11,833 6,964 | 6,590 
Te ASBOPIN. ven pucousatcseanr< 10,037 9,857 | 10,022 6,235 | 5,863 
v. South-Western ........ 15,216 | 14,973 | 15,196 10,096 | 9,459 
vi. West Midland ........ 24,903 | 24,3880 | 24,080 15,694 | 12,939 
vit. North Midland........ 13,292 | 1E,872- | 11,808 7,477 | 6,752 
vit. North-Western........ 31,894 | 30,412 | 30,406 22,883 | 19,318 
EX, VOPROWICO ...c:raaceuesins 22,132 | 20,864 | 21,367 14,732 | 13,081 
ee ROTUMONTS “The isc vseceenes 13,036 | 13,147 | 13,163 7,506 | 6,973 


xI. Monmthsh. &Wales] 13,100 | 12,893 | 12,771 8,081 | 8,426 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1867. 


By JaMus GLAISHER, EsQ., F.R.S., fc., President of the Meteorological Society. 


The weather during the month of April was changeable, being at times very 
unsettled and stormy, with occasional heavy gales of wind and frequent falls of 
rain. The temperature of the air was subject to frequent variation, but was 
generally in excess over its average for the period. May opened with unsettled 
weather, but a remarkable change took place on the 6th, when a period of clear 
sky with brilliant sunshine set in. The temperature rose on the 6th and 7th of 
May to an excess of 15° and 17° above their averages. For the 42 days ending 
the 12th of May, the mean daily excess of temperature was 43°.. On 13th May a 
great change of weather took place; the summer-like weather which so suddenly 
set in, in the second week in May, was as suddenly succeeded by a period of severe 
cold weather, the sky became cloudy, and the temperature lowered at night to 
below the freezing point; from the 21st day to the 25th, the weather was more 
like winter than is ordinarily experienced in May, and the mean temperatures of 
these days were from 10° to 14° below their averages ; the mean deficiency of daily 
temperature from 13th May to 26th May, was 7° nearly. For a few days at the 
end of May and the beginning of June, the weather was moderately fine and warm, 
the average daily excess of temperature being 4°. From 8rd June the weather 
was changeable, there being a few hot days together, succeeded by long periods of 
cold weather, and upon the average of the last 28 days of the quarter there was a 
deficiency of temperature amounting to more than 13° daily. 


Vegetation at the end of April was generally backward, and the cold weather 
in the middle of May greatly checked progress. June was dry; and the hay crop 
was generally stated to be good in quality and large in quantity, and stacked in 
good condition. No signs of the potato disease were reported up to the end of the 
quarter; the wheat crop was variously reported as very light and thin in some 
places and much better in others. 


The mean temperature of April was 49°-0, being 3°-1 higher than the average 
of the preceding 96 years, and higher than that of any year since 1845, excepting 
1863, which was 49°1. 


The mean temperature of May was 58°4, being 0°°8 higher than the aver- 
age of the preceding 96 years, and higher than either of the two preceding years. 


The mean temperature of June was 58°1, being the same as the average 
of the preceding 96 years, and 1°°0 below that of last year. 


The mean high day temperatures were respectively 1°3 and 02 higher than 
their averages in April and May, and 0°°9 lower in June. 


The mean low ere temperatures were above their averages to the respective 
amounts of 3°°3 and 0° ‘5, in April and May, and 1°1 below the average in 
June. 


Therefore in April and May both the days and nights were warm, whilst in 
June they were cold. 
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The daily ranges of temperature were respectively 2°-1, 0°:3, and 0°-2 lower 
in April, May, and June. 


The fall of rain was 0°5 in. above the average in April, 0°2 in. above the 
average in May, and 0:2 in. below the average in June. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
May, constituting the three spring months, was 46°°7, being 0°°4 below the 
average of the preceding 26 years. 





Temperature of . Weight 
eee of Vapour 
te Cubic Foot 
: brs. ame Air— ubic Foo 
Air. Evaporation.j| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Mar. 
Ca aan ore oe ee eS lee ee ae Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff Diff. Diff Diff. oe ahs Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
; Aver-| Aver- Aver: _. | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean age of| age of Mean. age of Mean age of Mean. age of Thamesj Mean. ace of Mean. age of 
96 2 26 26 26 26 2 
Years.| Years Years Years Years Years Years 
te) fe} ie} = 2) (e) Oo [e) 1°) re) (e) In, In Gr Gr 
April 49°0 | +3°1| +2°2 § 46°1 | 42°34 43 +2°6§ 16°4)—2°19 49°0 § °277 |4-°0269 38:1 |} +0°2 
May......| 53°4 | +0°8] +0°5 | 49°4 | +0 45°4 | —O°1# 20°0 | —O°3 4 54°6 304 |+:°002] 3°4 0:0 














Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 

1867. zontal | UW8S I Low- | High- 

Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment i Be- Read- | Read- 

Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- t or | tween ing | ing 

Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amut. age of of the below! 30° sae at ae 
26 26 52 | Air. | 30°. | and ’ [Night.| Night. 

Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 

In In Gres Gar ins dn! Miles ©) © 

April 80 | + 1 429°629)—"189} 5389} — 4] 2°2)40°5} 407 3 14 13° 7 251 | 49-2 
May... 74 | — 2 929°7388)/—"0387] 5387 | — 5 2°3 | 4+0°2] 234 4 9 18 | 25°7 | 50°0 
June 75 | + 1729°935/4+°1397 5385] + 49 1°38 |-—O°2] 232 1 5 24 7 380°0 | 54°2 


ee | ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | ey cy 


Sum | Sum | Mean § Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest] Highst 
Mean ...| 76 0 429°767/—012} 5387 | — 2% 63/+4+0°5] 291 8 28 55) oh 2b Wea? 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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En@LAnD :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1867. 













































1 2 3 4 b 6 7 8 9 
M F Mean | Mean 
Naacks Prasaure of Highest Lowest mange Monthly} Daily Mean | vean 
Dry Air | Reading} Reading| of Tem- Range | Range em- | Deore 
OF reduced | of the | of the perature} of of | Perature) oe Hy. 
STATIONS. Laer Thermo-| Thermo- = ee Dem fb Pepi | the midity. 
the Sea. TRUE  SRRNED 0) RABE epee are. perature. 
iia. ° ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey ..i.....00 29651 | 74:0 ; 40°0 | 34°0 11°0 | 52°1 | . 84 
Barnstaple ............ 29611 | 81°0 | 83-0 | 48:0 33°9 | 53°7 | BL 
Royal Observatory} 29 633 | 83°6 | 30°5 | 53:1 19°2 | 53°65 | 76 
EGOVSGON: cas3s5 ovsineee 29 °629 | 84°3 | 29°4 | 54°9 19°7 | 52°7 | 80 
Lampeter ............ 29 ‘630 | 81°0 | 26°6 | 54°4 17°5°| 51:9 | 80 
Grantham ............ 29 °572 | 79°6 | 81°7 | 47-9 15°1 | 62'S + 78 
Derwy £..dhakscdiee:. 29-579 | 80°0 | 32°0 | 48-0 15°7 | 51°1 | 80 
Liverpool. ........0 29 603 | 79°5 | 84°0 | 46°5 13°8 | 51°4 | 85 
Wakefield ............ 29 631 | 84°5 | 29°3 | 55-2 21°5 | 52°8 | 70 
Stonyhurst............ 29 585 | 77°9 | 31°4 | 46°5 14°5 | 50°7 | 81 
North Shields ....} 29°640 | 71°5 | 32:0 | 39°5 11°4 | 47°5 | 87 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
N Mean 
ome ; ; Amount 
oF Megn Relative Proportion of of pee ey r 
STATIONS. ae Cloud. | on which éollected. 
CREST Be ke it fell. 
in. 
Guernsey oi... 1°5 y, 6 a eae 4°38 34 5-1 
Barnstaple ............ 1d 5 6 S } 1 4 *2 41 7:2 
Royal Observatory} 0°6 7 6 8 9 6°7 39 6°3 
ROVE se hvvdecde sess —_ 8 3 S | a2 o'r 43 6°5 
Lampeter vecsses. o9 | 4] 5 |10 |u|] 75 46 8-2 
Grantham ..........+. 0°2 6 6 8 | 10 7°6 50 6:1 
Derby siccxeisaine: — 7 6 S| 42 — 40 75 
Liverpool scsi. — —{|/—fJ-|{- 7°0 45 51 
Wakefield ............ 14: 6 5 6 | 43 5°8 47 8°2 
Stonyhurst............ 0°7 5 | 6 | 12 8 °4 56 1071 
North Shields 1°5 7 i 7 9 6°6 48 5°7 
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No. IL—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 
ENDED 80TH JUNE, 1867. 


Scotland, for the purposes of registration, is divided into 1,016 districts; and 
this return comprises the Brrrus, Dearus, and Marrraces registered in these 
during the quarter ending 30th June, 1867. From these it would appear that 
the births have been in a higher, but the deaths in a slightly lower proportion 
than the average of the corresponding quarter of the ten previous years; while 
the marriages have been the usual average. 

BrrtTHs.—30,393 births were registered in Scotland during the second quarter 
of the year 1867, being in the annual proportion of 383 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. This is considerably above the average 
birth-rate of the quarter during the ten previous years, which was only at the 
rate of 376 births annually in every 10,000 persons (Table III), but was below the 
birth-rate of the quarter during the years 1864 and 1865. The English birth- 
rate during the second quarter of 1867 was higher than during any of the ten 
previous years, being at the rate of 374 births in every 10,000 persons—the 
average of the ten previous years having been only 362 births in every 10,000 
persons. 


Taste 1.—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 30th June, 1867, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 











Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
: ‘stimat Ratio. P Ratio. 
COISHE | |) Se saetens Number. Her One in | Number. ** | One in 
1861. 1867. Cent. | every Cent. | every 



































SCOTLAND veces 3,066,633 | 3,170,769} 30,393 | 3°83 | 26 | 2,730 | 89 | 11:1 
126 town districts | 1,619,614 | 1,718,968|18,207 | 4:23 | 23 } 1,633 | 89 | 111 






890 rural, 1,447,019 | 1,451,801] 12,186 | 3°35 | 29 11,097 | 9°0 | 111 























Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
; Ratio. Ratio. 
cau ceveees Number. ae One in | Number. ee One in 
1861. 1867. Ceut. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND... ..:| 3,066,633 | 3,170,769 | 17,464 | 2°20 45 | 5,602 |} o'70 141 

















126 town districts | 1,619,614 | 1,718,968 111,159 | 2°59 38 S008 VO os 121 
890 rural -;, 1,447,019 | 1,451,801} 6,305 | 1°73 5T P2069 bo757 175 


Note.—The constitution of several of the districts was altered on January 1, 1867 ; 
consequently the numbers of the population in the town and rural districts differ some- 
what from those of previous years. 
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The town and rural districts exhibited the usual difference in the proportion of 
their births. Thus, in the 126 town.districts (which embrace the towns which, in 
1861 had 3,000 inhabitants and upwards), 18,207 births were registered ; while in 
the 890 rural districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), 
only 12,186 births occurred. This indicates an annual proportion of 423 births in 
every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 335 births in a like population 
in the rural districts. (Table I.) 

Of the 30,393 births, 27,663 were legitimate, and 2,730 illegitimate ; indicating 
that 8°9 per cent. of the births were illegitimate. In general, the proportion of 
illegitimate births is highest in the rural districts ; but during the past quarter 
the proportion is almost identical for town and country. Table II exhibits the 
proportion of illegitimate births in the several divisions and counties of Scotland, 
and generally accords with previous returns, showing that the counties included in 
the north-eastern and southern divisions furnish the highest proportion of illegiti- 
mate births, the counties of Bute and Kinross for the past quarter being the only 
exceptions to the rule. Thus 12 per cent. of the births were illegitimate in 
Kirkcudbright, 12°1 per cent. in Banff, 12°4 in Aberdeen, 13:1 in Elgin, 13-2 in 
Dumfries, 13°3 in Kincardine, 13°8 in Kinross, 14°9 in Wigtown, 15°4 in Bute, 
and 23 per cent. in Nairn. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 15,545 were boys, and 14,848 were 
girls ; being in the proportion of 104°7 boys for every 100 girls at birth. 10,260 
births were registered in April, 10,443 in May, and 9,690 in June, being at the 
rate of 342 births daily during April, 337 daily during May, and 323 daily during 
June. 


Tasie II.—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in the Dwisions 
and Oounties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th June, 1867. 





Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. Sie Counties. “leg Counties. “Tes Counties. ieee 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
ScoTLAND ........ 8°9 
_-.- | Shetland 3°83. E Bortare © ccc: 102 | Tbanark...cs 8°2 
NORIO Nc so Orkney .vcse. Fd UE OPEN wcskasevnces 10°4 | Linlithgow} g*1 
North-Western] 5*1 | Caithness ....} 8°7 | Fife ou... 8'1 | Edinburgh .| 8°o 
_.z | Sutherland...) 4°9 | Kinross ........ 13°8 | Haddington} 8°o 
ghee Te SRE ake SPE ¢ | Clackman- org | Berwick ....) 5°8 
Kast Midland..| 10°2 Cromarty . DBI espn 9 | Peebles........ 8°2 
; ; Inverness ....| 5°6 | Stirling ........ 7° 4 Selkirk X03; We 
Wenepend.| a NAEP sorts 23°0 | Dumbarton..| 6°9 | Roxburgh ..| 8°7 
South-Western! 8*1 | Elgin ............ ec aah Gale = fe 7°2 | Dumfries ....}. 13°2 
: TSO Groceseveek €2°%, Wee Ule essences: 15°4 | Kirkeud- < 
Poum RE erss|  7°S U Atedeonae 12°4 | Renfrew........ 6°9 | bright .. [| 
Southern ........ 12°23 «| Kaineardine...1)..13°3> PRAY E cseorevence: 8°6 | Wigtown ....| 14°9 





Dratus.—17,464 deaths were registered in Scotland during the second quarter 
of 1867, being in the annual proportion of 220 deaths in every 10,000 persons of 
the estimated population, or 2°20 in every 100 persons. This is a proportion 
slightly below the average death-rate of the quarter during the ten previous years, 
which was at the mean rate of 221 deaths in every 10,000 persons. The mortality, 
of England has also been below its mean during the second quarter, seeing that 
only 112,523 deaths were registered during that period, indicating an annual 
death-rate of 211 deaths in every 10,000 persons, the mean of the ten previous 
years being 222 deaths in a like population. 

The deaths in the towns, as usual, greatly exceeded those in the rural districts. 
Thus, of the 17,464 deaths, 11,159 occurred in the town and 6,305 in the rural 
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districts ; indicating a proportion of 259 deaths in every 10,000 persons in the 
_town districts, but only 173 deaths in a like population in the rural districts. 
Of the deaths, 6,234 were registered in April, 6,010 in May, and 5,220 in 
June; being at the rate of 206 deaths daily during April, 194 deaths daily during 
May, and 174 daily during June. 


PasLe I1l.—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their Propor- 
tion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each Quarter 
of the Years 1867 to 1863 ctnelusive. 





1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 





Per Per Per A Per Per 
Number. Cenk Number. Gent! Number. Cenk Number. Gent. Number. Gen 


























ist Quarter— 


Births ........ 27,969 | 3°52 | 28,876 | 3°66 [28,608 | 3°65 | 28,177 | 3°61 | 26,733 | 3°44 
Deaths.....:.. 19,981 | 2°51 119,075 | 2°42 120,786") 2°65 122,576.11 2°89° 119)229 1) 2°44 
Marriages ..j 5,332 | 0°66 | 5,627 | o-71 | 5,407 | 0°69 | 5,833 | 0°68 | 5,126 | 0°66 


ee 


Mean Tem- } 


perature 





snd Quarter— 
































BeiSthie ....:,.. 30,332 | 3°86 [29,992 | 3°84 | 29,655 | 3°82 
Deaths........ 17,066 | 2°17 [18,445 | 2°36 117,963 | 2°31 
_ Marriages .. 5,698 | 0-72 | 5,710 | 0°73 | 5,594 | o°71 
Mean Tem- 7 = af 
perature \ 51°°5 49°°9 49°°0 
rd Quarter— , 
mirths ........ — — {27,197 | 3°45 | 27,320 | 3°48 |27,063 | 3°47 [26,366 | 3°40 
Deaths aaedis ~_ — 15,451 | 1°95 915,907 | 2°02 [16,131 | 2°06 | 16,273 | 2°09 
Marriages ..| — — 5,089 | 0°64 | 5,835 | 0°68 | 4,993 | 0°64 | 4,900 | 0°62 
[ean et BAe+4, 1s 5 A,0-55 53° 
perature vt 57°°5 2 
ith Quarter— : 
mirth: .,...... — — [27,765 | 3°52 | 26,866 | 3°42 [27,213 | 3°49 | 26,587 | 3°42 
Deaths........ — = PIS 19L |. 2730 117,072 (2-17 P17, 151 b 219 FIS.O1G: | 2°32 
Marriages...) — ne 6,894 | 0°87 | 7,187 | ovgt | 6,639 | 0°85 | 6,614 | 0°84 
Mean 'Tem- ‘ A . : 
perature } — 43°°5 43°°4, 42°°0 43°°6 
Year— | 
Population. aa 35153413 35136,057 3,118,701 351015345 
Births ....... —e — [113,639] 3°60 [113,126] 3°60 112,445 | 3°60 109,341] 3-52 
Deaths......<. —- — | 71,273| 2°26 | 70,821| 2°25 | 74,303 | 2°38 | 71,481] 2°30 


Marriages..| — — | 23,629] 0°75 | 23,577] 0°75 | 22,675) 0°72 | 22,234) o-71 


INCREASE OF THE PopuLATION.—As the births amounted to 30,3938, and the 
deaths to 17,464, the natural increase of the population by births was 12,929. 
From that number ought to be deducted all the emigrants from Scotland, could 
their number be ascertained. From a return furnished by the Emigration Coms 
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missioners, it appears that during the quarter ending 30th June, 73,571 persons 
emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland, at which there are 
emigration offices. Of these 16,828 were of English origin, 4,584 Scotch, 38,637 
Irish, and 12,428 foreigners, while of 1,594 the nativity was not ascertained. If 
101 be added to the 4,584 Scotch, as their proportion of the emigrants whose origin 
was not ascertained, the Scottish emigrants would amount to 4,685 persons, which 
number, deducted from the excess of births over deaths, would leave 8,244 as the 
increase of the population during the quarter, making no allowance for the 
emigration from the ports at which there are no emigration offices, nor for the 
migration to England, nor for drafts to the army, navy, &e. 

MARRIAGES.—5,602 marriages were registered in Scotland during the quarter 
ending 30th June, being in the annual proportion of 70 marriages in every 10,000 
persons. This is the exact average of the quarter during the ten previous years, 
but is greatly below the proportion of the corresponding quarter in 1866, when it 
amounted to 76 marriages in every 10,000 persons. 

Of the 5,602 marriages, 3,533 were contracted in the 126 town districts, and 
only 2,069 in the 890 rural districts ; giving the annual proportion of 82 marriages 
in every 10,000 persons in the town, but only 57 marriages in a like population in 
the rural districts. 

Of the marriages, 1,351 were registered in April, 1,060 in May, and 3,191 in 
June. 

HEALTH OF THE PopuLATION.—The health of the population during the 
second quarter was greatly better than during the corresponding quarter of the 
previous year, and the mortality was less by 1,092 deaths. In so far as appears 
from the registrars’ notes, it does not appear that any epidemic was prevalent 
over Scotland during the quarter. Everywhere fever appeared to be losing its 
epidemic character, and falling to its normal condition, and the usual diseases of 
childhood were not more common than usual. No cases of epidemic cholera had 
been reported during the quarter. One fact merits notice, viz., that although the 
general mortality over Scotland was slightly lower than during the corresponding 
quarter of the ten previous years, the mortality of the town districts was higher ; 
and the general mortality was only kept down by the much lower proportion of 
deaths which had occurred in the rural districts. 

WearuEr.—April was a cold, ungenial, rainy month, with a more clouded sky, 
less sunshine, and more rain than usual, The mean temperature was, however, 
somewhat higher than usual, but this was caused by the nights being less cold, 
from the clouded sky arresting the radiation of caloric, so that the range of 
temperature was 2°4 less than the average for the month. 

May was also a cold ungenial month, particularly during its latter half. 
During the first and second weeks south-west winds chiefly prevailed, and during 
their continuance vegetation rapidly advanced. During the latter half of the 
month, however, cold cast winds prevailed; and in all the higher parts of the 
country, frosts occurred almost every morning, blighting vegetation. During the 
month, the weather in Scotland was often the very opposite of that in England. 
Thus, during the second week, while the mean temperature of the Scottish towns 
was from 49° to 52°, that of London and the English towns was from 60° to 63°, 
the usual difference due to latitude being only two degrees. During the month, | 
also, the range of temperature was less than usual, from the more clouded sky 
preventing the heat by day, and the cold by night, being so great as formerly. 

June had also a lower mean temperature than the average of former years, 
with a greater amount of cloud, less sunshine, less daily range of temperature, 
and less rain, though, like all former months, with a greater amount of humidity of 
the atmosphere. The close heat, however, during a few days was very oppressive, 
particularly on the 11th. Yet such was the hazy state of the atmosphere, that on 
that day the highest temperature by the registering thermometer was only ‘75°. 
In many parts of the country frost was observed on the morning of the 21st. 
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ScoTLanp :—Marriagss, Birtus, and Duatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1867. 





DIVISIONS. AREA PoPULATION, 
(Scotland) ee aie $ 1861. Births. Deaths. 
(Persons.) | 

Pana oe ; No. No. 

SCOTLAND jé.scecdass Totals | 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 30,393 | 17,464 
Te IN OVEMOTR. ococceovecaiass 2,203,022 130,422 841 506 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 | 167,329 1,095 684. 
111. North-Eastern ........ 25429,594 | 866,783 3,299 | 1,604 
Iv. Hast Midland ........ 2,790,492 523,822 4,962 | 2,845 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,146 242,507 2,254 | 1,210 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 11,977 | 6,993 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 4,214: 2,574 
MALT. SOULBCEM. visasescursess0s 2,069,696 214,216 1,751 1,048 





No. IIL.—IRELAND. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 81st Marcu, 1867; 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER ENDED 
30TH JUNE, 1867. 


This return includes the MarrtaGes registered during January, February, and 
March, and the Birrus and Dearus registered during April, May, and June, 
1867; in the 723 registrars’ districts of Ireland. These districts are coextensive 
with the dispensary districts of the 163 Poor law Unions; which latter form the 
districts of the Superintendent Registrars. 

MarriaGes.—There were 12,816 marriages registered in Ireland during the 
first quarter of 1867, affording an annual ratio of 1 in every 108, or ‘922 per 
cent. of the estimated population.* Of this number 10,656 were between Roman 
Catholics, representing a ratio of 1 marriage in every 106, or ‘946 per cent. of 
Roman Catholics,t and 2,160 were between Protestants, affording a ratio of 1 in 
every 149, or ‘670 per cent. of the Protestant population. The number of 
marriages registered in the corresponding quarter of: 1866 was 12,014; in the first 


* For estimated population see p. 47 of the Quarterly Report. 
+ According to the Census of 1861, 
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quarter of 1865 it was 12,266; and in the corresponding quarter of 1864 the 
number registered was 9,602. 

Brrrus.—The births registered during the second quarter of the present year 
amounted to 40,039—20,524 boys and 19,515 girls—affording an annual ratio of 
1 in every 34°7, or 2°88 per cent. of the estimated population.* The number of 
births registered during the corresponding quarter of 1866 was 38,816, in 1865 
39,163, and in 1864 (the first year of their registration in Ireland), 38,701. The 
births registered during the past quarter in the following eighteen unions or 
superintendent registrars’ districts afforded an annual ratio exceeding 1 in 31 
of the population,f viz., Belfast, 1 in 19; Bantry, 1 in 24; Clifden, 1 in 26; 
Lurgan, Killarney, and Millstreet, each 1 in 27; Skibbereen, Skull, Castletown 
(co. Cork), Clonakilty, Kenmare, and Ballymena, each 1 in 28; Dromore West, 
Dunmanway, and Macroom, each 1 in 29; and Kinsale, Kilmacthomas, and 
Newcastle, each 1 in 30. 

In the following ten unions or superintendent registrars’ districts fie number 
of births registered during the quarter did not exceed an annual ratio of 1 in 50 :— 
Ballyshannon, Dinfmaghy, Glenties, and Tuam, each 1 in 50; Glennamaddy, 1 in 
51; Portumna, 1 in 52; Donaghmore, 1 in 55; Corrofin, 1 in 58; Roscrea, 1 in 62; 
and Ballyvaghan, 1 in 77. 

Dratus.—There were 24,234 deaths—12,224 males and 12,010 females— 
registered during the quarter, affording an annual ratio of 1 in 57°3 or 1°74 per 
cent. of the estimated population. The number registered during the second 
quarter of 1866 was 24,763. During the second quarter of 1865 the number was 
24,380; and in the corresponding quarter of 1864 it was 24,448. 

The death-rate during the quarter, in the following fifteen unions or super- 
intendent registrars’ districts, exceeded 1 in 50 of the population :*—Belfast and 
Dublin North, each 1 in 35; Clonmel, 1 in 36; Dublin South, 1 in 37; Carrick- 
on-Suir, 1 in 38; Cork, 1 in 45; Bantry, Celbridge, and Mountmellick, each 1 in 
46 ; Newtownards and Wexford, each 1 in 47; Kilkeel, Callan, and Dungarvan, 
each 1 in 48; and Waterford, 1 in 49. 

In the following twenty-five unions or superintendent registrars’ districts the 
deaths registered during the quarter did not equal an annual ratio of 1 in 80 of 
the population :*—Lisnaskea, 1 in 81 ; Oughterard and Cahirsiveen, each 1 in 82; 
Ballymoney and Manorhamilton, each 1 in 83; Glin, 1 in 84; Bailieborough and 
Skull, each 1 in 85; Letterkenny and Ballina, each 1 in 86; Ballyshannon, 1 in 88 ; 
Stranorlar and Kilrush, each 1 in 89; Boyle, 1 in 90; Donegal, Ennistimon, 
Glennamaddy, and Lismore, each 1 in 91; Ballinrobe, Belmullet, Dormore West, 
and Scarriff, each 1 in 93; Swineford, 1 in 94; Castlederg, 1 in 95; and Tuam, 
1 in 96; whilst in the undermentioned eight unions or superintendent registrars’ 
districts the deaths registered during the quarter did not afford an annual ratio 
of 1 in 100 of the population,* viz., Gortin, 1 in 101; Portumna, 1 in 104; 
Castlereagh, 1 in 105; Killala, 1 tn 106; Carrick-on-Shannon, 1 wm 112; 
Ballyvaghan, 1 in 122; Glenties, 1 in 123; and Dunfanaghy, 1 in 127. 

EmigRation.—According to the returns obtained: by the enumerators, the 
number of emigrants who left the ports of Ireland during the quarter ended 
30th June last, amounted to 84,889—19,556 males and 15,333 females—being 
6,235 less than the number who emigrated during the corresponding quarter of — 
1866, when the number amounted to 41,124. The number in the second quarter 
of 1865 was 37,588, and in the corresponding quarter of 1864 it was 48,802. 

ESTIMATED DECREASE OF THE PopuLatTion.—The number of births registered 
during the quarter ended 30th June last being 40,039; the deaths, 24,234; and the 
number of emigrants, 34,889—(according to the returns obtained by the enumerators 
at the several seaports) ;—a decrease of 19,084 would, therefore, appear to have 
taken place in the population of Ireland during that period. 


* For estimated population, see p. 47 of the Quarterly Report. 
ft According to the Census of 1861. 
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Emigration from Ireland during the Months of April, May, and June, in 
1866 and 1867. 





Number of Emigrants. 









































Months. Males. Females. Total. 
1866.-| 1667.|."° | weeG.| 1867., 2°. | > | 1866, | 1867. r= 
2 x “crease: ‘ * | crease. | crease. n Siecrenses 
REN cos, 9,879 | 7,154} 2,726 || 6,703} 5,448] — | 1,225 16,582 |12,602 | 3,980 
May cc. 8,985 | 7,375] 1,610 || 6,249 | 5,844) — 405 ||15,234 |13,219 | 2,015 
NG gee ee 5,467 | 5,027| 44o || 3,841] 4,041} 200 | — _ |] 9,808) 9,068] 240 


— | | | | | | | | | | | 


Total ... | 24,831 {19,556 | 4,775 ||16,793 |15,333 | 200 | 1,460 ||41,124 34,889 | 6,235 





PRICES OF PROVISIONS AND PAUPERISM.—It will be seen from the preceding 
that, with the exception of beef, the prices of provisions were much higher during 
the past quarter than they were in the corresponding quarter of last year, and that 
there was a considerable increase in the number of persons receiving poor law relief. 

The average price of Messrs. Manders and Co.’s 4-lb. loaf for the second quarter 
of the present year was 8d., being three halfpence higher than the average for the 
corresponding quarter of last year; the price was 73d. during the first two weeks 
and 8d. during the remaining weeks of the quarter. 

The average price of oatmeal for the past quarter at the Dublin Corn Exchange 
was 18s. 5d, per cwt., against 15s. 8d. for the corresponding quarter of last year. 
The average prices of potatoes per cwt. at the Dublin Potato Market ranged from 
5s. 3d. to 6s. 6d., being much higher than for the corresponding quarter of last 
year, when the prices ranged from 3s. 1d. to 3s. 11d. 

The weekly average prices of beef at the Dublin Cattle Market for the quarter 
ranged from 53s. 6d. to 70s. 6d. per cwt., against 58s. to 72s. 6d. for the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 

The average number of persons receiving in-door relief in the Irish work- 
houses during the second quarter of 1867 was 55,399, against 51,404 for the 
corresponding quarter of 1866; the greatest number (57,664) was on Saturday in 
the first week of the quarter; on the corresponding day of the previous year there 
were but 54,810; the lowest number was on Saturday in the last week of the 
quarter, the number amounting to 52,787, against 48,444 on the corresponding 
day in 1866. 

The average weekly number of persons receiving out-door relief was 15,527, 
against 11,982 for the second quarter of 1866. 

Of the persons receiving in-door relief’ during the second quarter of 1867 an 
average number of 425 in each week were located in asylums for the blind and the 
deaf and dumb, and in extern hospitals ; in the corresponding quarter of 1866 the 
average weekly number was 4.66. 

THE WeEatHER.—The following meteorological observations, taken at the 
Ordnance Survey Office,* Phoenix Park, Dublin, during the second quarter of the 
years 1864, 1865, 1866, and 1867, respectively, have been obligingly furnished by 
Captain Wilkinson, R.E., by direction of the Superintendent of the Ordnance 
Survey. ' 

The mean height of the barometer during the second quarter of the present year 
was 29°740 inches (in the corresponding quarter of 1866, 1865, and 1864 it was 


* Latitude 53° 21’ 44'"65 north, longitude 6° 21’ 6'"35 west. Height above 
the sea 158°8 feet. From the Ist January, 1865, inclusive, the barometer has 
been corrected for altitude, as well as reduced to 32° Fahrenheit, 
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29°761 inches, 29°916 inches, and 29-838 inches respectively) ; the highest reading 
(30°554 inches) was on the 27th June, at 9°30 p.m., wind N,W., and the lowest 
(28°914 inches) was on the 14th April, at 3°30 P.m., wind W. 


Meteorological Observations taken at the Ordnance Survey Office, Phenix Park, 






































Dublin. 
Barometer. Thermometer. aes 
Months. fall 
Maximum.| Minimum.| Mean. {Maximum.} Minimum.| Mean. a 
Inches. q Inches. Inches. ° ° ° Inches. 
Mrs TEA s.tisscn0 .| 80°166 | 29°425 | 29°895 69°1 29°0 50°1 "792 
- MOB a iecheuee: 30°202 | 29°520 | 29°974 68°9 31°2 50°2 | 1°304 
. RO sevens Recon 30°277 | 29°253 | 29°714 66°4. 29°0 47°6 1°927 
3 5 eaters mr 30°163 | 28°914 | 29°556 63°3 29°8 49°5 2°212 
May, 2864). cisions! 30°113 | 29°502 | 29°870 | 79-0 31°'8 e4'4 | 1°730 
- Wie Sree ek 380°176 | 29°223 | 29°695 72°9 37°8 53°4 | 3°578 
5 WG x, cxnirteass 30°227 | 29°299 | 29°828 70°4 29°5 49°4 | 2°217 
. | keen 30°143 | 29°173 | 29°692 70°6 29°7 52°0 | 2°465 
JUNG, TBE. sscrcaeessncs 80°126 | 29°202 | 29°749 | 73°7 33°2 564 «| L561 
» 5) RIES 30°378 | 29°328 | 30°078 83°9 40:0 60°9 ‘934, 
js ROO ecueaceeneesl 30°078 | 29°252 | 29°741 79°8 39°0 57°4 | 3°652 
i 1G ca Adon ede: 30°554 | 29°325 | 29°973 79°4 385 58°2 496 
Total. 
Mean, 2nd qr., 1864 30°135 | 29°376 | 29°838 73°9 31°3 53°6 | 4083 
. ’65 | 30°252 | 29°357 | 29°916 | 75-2 36'3 54°8 | 5°816 
- 66 | 30°194 | 29°268 | 29°761 72°2 32°5 5rs 7°796 
és "67 | 30:287 | 29°187 | 29°740 | 711 32°7 53°72 pe173 
Direction of the Wind at 9°30 a.m. aan 
Months. Number of Days on which the Wind blew from the at 9°30 
AM. 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. We N.W. 
April, 1864 ...c60. sc 1 4 8 — 2 6 7 2 
4 PMP ch aticha seats sti i 9 9 — 2 A 3 i 
a Stat. Bietea aes 3 5 7 1 3 7 2 — 
. MEE ass tsereacectia — -— 1 3 1 8 13 4 
Wb aig 1S SB de dectiviciscades 2 2 8 2 1 5 6 5 
? 1th Fs Soccexsnn 4 3 5 3 3 10 3 — 
s 66. z 3 8 A — 6 3 5 
99 6. Vee es cee 2 — 9 6 5 6 2 1 
OUNG, LEGA. ccs: 3 — 1 1 1 10 13 —_— 1 
és MAD vedios eee 2 3 8 3 — 2 11 1 — 
~ 5 RAN re — —- 5 1 1 8 6 5 4 
39 (Oe eo aaah 4, i F -— 2 5 5 12 — 
Total, 2nd qr., 1864.... 6 6 17 3 4 21 26 t 
7 65... 7 15 22 6 5 16 17 2 
. "GG... A 8 20 6 4 21 11 10 
» 167. 6 1 11 9 8 19 20 By 
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The mean temperature of the air during the quarter was 53°2° (it was 51°5°, 
54°8°, and 53°6°, respectively, in the corresponding quarters of 1866, 1865, and 
1864); the maximuth temperature (79°4°) was on the 26th June, and the minimum 
(29°7°) was on the 22nd May. 

Rain or snow fell on 47 days during the quarter. The rain-fall measured 5:173 
inches ; in the second quarter of 1866, 1865, and 1864 it was 7°796 inches, 5°816 
inches, and 4083 inches respectively. The greatest monthly rain-fall was in 
May, when 2°465 inches were registered; and the greatest amount in 24 hours 
(733 of an inch) fell on the 10th of same month. In June the rain-fall measured 
only -496 of an inch, a less quantity than fell in the corresponding month of any 
year since 1849, when the rain-fall in June was only °397 of an inch, 

There was a prevalence of westerly winds, the wind having been from W. on 
20 days; from S.W. on 19 days; and from N.W. on 17 days. It blew from E. 
on 11 days; from 8.E. on 9 days; from 8. on 8 days; from N. on 6 days; and 
from N.E. on 1 day at 9.30 a.m. 

HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE.—The state of the public health during the quarter 
ended June 30th has been on the whole satisfactory, the number of deaths showing 
a decrease of 529, when compared with the number registered in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Diseases of the respiratory organs, induced by tlie inclemency of the weather, 
proved very fatal, and, as usual, most so among the old and the very young. 

With some exceptions, there has been a comparative freedom from diseases 
assuming an epidemic form. The various forms of fever prevailed in some 
districts, and one form has excited much alarm, in consequence of the unhappy 
misnomer which was applied to it. The disease is rapidly declining, and certainly, 
as many recoveries have been reported it is not entitled to the fearful name of 
black death. 

The total number of deaths in the Dublin registration district from March, 
1866, to 30th June, 1867, certified to as “febris nigra,” “purpura maligna,” 
“‘ purpuric fever,” “cerebro-spinal arachnitis,” &c., did not amount to more than 70. 

Some deaths from “ purpura maligna’ and “ cerebro-spinal arachnitis” have 
been returned from 18 of the country districts. 

Measles, scarlatina, and whooping-cough proved very fatal in certain localities. 
In the Achill district, Newport union, of the 35 deaths registered, 20 were referred 
to whooping-cough. 

No death from small-pox has been mentioned in the registrars’ notes for the 
past quarter. 

The registrar of the Carney district, No. 1, Sligo union, reports the death of a 
woman “from uterine inflammation after parturition, caused by the unskilful 
management of a midwife,” and adds that “the brutal treatment to which the poor 
are subjected at the hands of these women is most lamentable ; instrumental aid, 
the alternative in almost every case to which the medical man is called. I would 
beg to urge upon my dispensary brethren similarly circumstanced to give a return 
of these cases so palpably attributable to the want of trained midwives in their 
respective districts.” 

Old age furnished a very large contingent to the death register during the 
quarter. In the Portglenone district, Ballymena union, one-third of the deaths 
registered occurred in persons from 70 to 90 years of age; in the Lisburn district, 
Lisburn union, 16 of the deaths registered were of persons who had passed the 
three score and ten years; and the registrar of the Tallow district, Lismore union, 
states that “a female died at the extreme age of 108 years, having retained her 
faculties to the last.” 

The beneficial effects resulting from the improved sanitary condition of their 
districts are recorded by the registrars of Swords, Pomeroy, Kilskeer, Ballyragget, 
Galway, Castlegregory, Gurteen, and Carlow. In those districts where sanitary 
precautions are neglected, there fever is always present. 
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The Order of the Eight Divisions as regards the Annual Rate represented 
by the Number of Marriages Registered during the First Quarter of the 
Years 1865, 1866, and 1867, is shown in the following Statement. 





Ratio, Quarter ending 











Divisions. 
38lst March, 3lst March, 31st March, 
1865. 1866. 1867. 

1. South-Western............ 1 in. 76 lin 81 1 in, “79 
TE, WeStCEM: x.scteerareveese.s 88 oe. oS Shee 6 
111. South-Eastern ............ » 104 i) ee py LOG 
Iv. North Midland............ » 185 yo a eae 
v. North-Western............. » 142 >» Lee 5, tee 
vi. South Midland ............ » “248 3 02 » 128 
vit. North-Eastern ............ a. LOL 3 Loo » 159 
Witt Washer) cn ncsidaacc: 5 LTS a~ egal » 168 





The Numerical Order of the Eight Divisions as regards the Annual Rate 
represented by the Number of Births Registered during the Second 
Quarter of 1865, 1866, and 1867, is shown in the following Statement. 





Ratio, Quarter ending 











Divisions. 
380th June, 1865. 30th June, 1866. 30th June, 1867. 

1. North-Eastern ........... Lan.32 1 in 32 1 in 31 

11. South-Western............ » 33 » of js Oe 
Pi Paget scsrko te hee cots 4 28% i ter 3 Oe 
Iv. South-Eastern ............ oe - or 3 OF 
v. North Midland............ » Al ae i 8 » 41 
vi. North-Western............ eee » 44 sy pa 
vir. South Midland............ » 43 » 45 » 42 
WEEE. “WORCR “ersiccecterancnvest » 44 wo ae » 40 





The following Statement shows the Hight Divisions, Arranged according 
to the Annual Rate of Mortality afforded by the Number of Deaths 
Registered during the Second Quarter of 1865, 1866, and 1867. 





Ratio, Quarter ending 














Divisions. 
30th June, 1865. | 380th June, 1866. | 30th June, 1867. 
TE. MUABECR aia cacinsbocacsncaeccas 1 in 50 1 in 46 1 in 48 
11. North-Eastern ........... = Ok » 49 » 54 
111. South-Eastern ............ » 93 5. oe ake 
Iv. South-Western............ ny Oe », 64 9. OY 
v. South Midland............. 5» 64 » 63 39 DO 
‘v1. North-Western............ 5 66 Ape FU) i ee 
vir. North Midland............ a 40 + eo 3 GY 


VIEL,  WeSbELDdiasissarantazosnses ee 5 ows 3s 42 
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Births, Deaths, and Marriages in each Dwwision of Ireland. 





Gok June Quarter, 
i i 867. 
Divisions, Area in Population 1867. 
Statute Acres. in 1861. — 


Marriages.}| Births. Deaths. 























1. North-Eastern ....) 2,328,305 | 1,124,041 1,769 9,062 5,174: 
11. North-Western....| 2,392,501 574,745 1,193 3,606 1,822 
Bids SWASteriy .c.w cscs 1,993,016 829,569 1,232 5,603 4,333 


tv. North Midland...) 2,019,408 575,289 1,038 3,488 2,097 
v. South Midland....} 2,361,709 515,272 1,008 3,102 2,176 


Vi. Western -...0cccc 4,088,459 822,878 2,689 5,142 2,589 
vit. South-Eastern ....| 1,826,172 500,957 1,185 4,419 2,423 
vii. South-Western ....J 3,313,071 855,813 2,702 6,617 3,620 


——__ | Sf eee 











Total of Ireland...| 20,322,641 | 5,798,967 | 12,816 | 40,039 | 24,234 





No. IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SumMARY of Marriagus, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1867; and 
Birtus and Duarus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1867. 

















ARKA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres. | (Persons. 
No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales ........ 375324,883 | 20,066,224) 36,380 | 199,649 | 112,523 
ICO CIATION £, Sccxshcccsaaxt tennis 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 5,332 30,393 | 17,464 
ROLANG eaves sokescniceertoelt 20,322,641 | 5,798,967] 12,816 | 40,039 | 24,234 


a = 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1867-66-65.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ea- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), First Three Months. 


Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. ates og orerestcx, i BOB ake 1865. 











Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
(000’s omitted.] from to from to from to 
I.—FOoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ de £& 


Northern Europe; viz., Russia, ee P 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 4,265, 552, | 3,575; 475, | 1,871, 312, 
Central Kurope: viz., Prussia, Germany, a 
the Hanse Poe Holland, and Belgium 5414, | 7,681, ] 6,170, | 7,698, | 4,952,| 4,878 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain >| 11,566, | 4,699, | 11,930, | 3,870, | 7,652,| 3,767. 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, ae 84s, | 1,893 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands,and Malta , eae 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 65335, | 3,736, | 5,468, 


2,145, | 684,| 2,079 
5,494, | 6,785,| 3,189, 











Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, once 
' Algeria and 1555 3.) 0 remaleeeecnenee ceeds 5° 77, 96, 85, 51; 52, 
Western. Africa..............: csdynavygns cneapasehvens 208, 228, 188, 134, 130, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 3, 38, 18, 36, 15, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands................:c08 | 
i ia Java, Philip- 
Se eee errlacda, Dla cekedet’, ALL IEE et TUL Oe 481, 
Peta E ets, SLT Soon cvsechas cransnkartweareraeeathverigunas —— — a 7, Sa 
China, including Hong Kong... 3,081, | 1,629 4 2,433, ) 2.368, 1,447, 
United States of America’ :...3:.0....0082. 8,906, | 7,449, | 12,242, | 9,655, 3,278 
Mexico and:-Central America: .....2.Ja:. nisiek 324, 205, 210; 309, 601, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti......... eee (EE 652, 2975 725, 913. 
i NewGranada, 
Bora ea tod Heusen Te | PeeBO kas | 797, 713, 
: Pert tna Baitgonia o7 ft | B14®n).. 988) 2.068),| "Bos, 828, 
é eT ated pel i } 1,533, | 2,471, | 1,948, | 2,839, 1,982 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ tier ae a 2 3 ~~ 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands ? , 
Total—Foreign Cowntrves verre 44,645, 33,485, 475303; 37,506, 31,958, 24,656. 
II.—BritisH POssEssIons : Se ee oe 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 2,656, 4,908, eae, 4,152, | 4,549,| 5,548 


Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria} 1,488, | 1,064,,) 1,251, | 1,970, 892,| 1,923 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 


‘i i and N. Zealand ................ aa? 570, 746) 884, ie 839 
Mritiah North America: j.c..2...0-.cccstsceerontexeors 385, 746, 5ro, | 1,038, 4925 628 
5 W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 687, 638, goo, 695, [-1,712; 870 
Oppo and. Natal. ...ccrvocscsvrccraporersscerrerss veresennntes 436, 596, ans 295, 383, 661 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 2; 162, 109, 161, L225 102 
VT AVILES. iasisnsiuaahtaancnide ava diay detgocesennonnvermmanomente: 304, 116, 430, 155, 360, 192 
Channel Eslaes sews cssareiceausemenamaresernnes B25 101, 118, 140, 95; 217 
Total—British Possessions......... wi| 6,369, ] 8,896, 1 .6,616,: 1) D485 Sere, 10,980 

General Total _............ £| 51,004, | 42,381, | 56,819, | 46,991, | 40,786, | 35,636 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May), 
1867-66-65-64-63.—Computed Real Value (Ea-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Five Months.) 


Raw Matis.—TZextile. Cotton 


Silk 


Various. 
Metals 

Tallow 
Timber 


Agrcitl. Guano 


Seeds 


99 99 


TROPICAL &c., PRODUCE. 


[000s omitted.] 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


Wooel..5.3 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 


Oe ee eeee ress eoevorce 


ewer ree ereeeere coer 


Pee coer seeregoe 


Ceee vere rooevove 


eeoeoeeorooerosy 


Pees eecceroesoses 


weer eres seceoose 


FOeeooreroreneoe 


eee reer ovecooes 


ooeeceereoeenres 


Goer eeeerereoves 


40 O, 00 eo oe ve00 


Sugar & Molasses 


Tobacco .... 


Foop BGT OOCE LOE ETHEHE HOD OON HOES 


o. et oooe 


Sooo eee eeoreres 


Pore errr rcerooes 


Grain and Meal.| 15)375, 


Provisions 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS... 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) 


TotaL Imports 


POOR Cee eres erasers ooeerree 
































1863. 


13,924, 
8,686, 
6,620, 
1,050, 
874, 
GGT; 


26,921, 





804, 
1,377, 
1,378, 

392, 
1,858, 


5,809, 


1,167, 
1,085, 





252525 





4,907, 
1,200, 
5,066, 
650, 
416, 
105, 
1,816, 
823, 


14,983, 
10,116, 





13,127, 


{,702, 


1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 
£& a £ £ 
25,884, | 38,898, | 17,183, | 29,341, 
6,302, | 6,073, | 4,704, | 4,211, 
6,537, | 6,232, | 5,734, | 4,679, 
1,124; 1 1050; 876, | 1,936, 

798, | 1,064, 560, | 1,579, 
9755 720, | 602, 586, 
45,620, | 535537; | 29,6505") 42,332, 
six, | 962, | BSR) sega 
1,401, 1,289, | 1,105, 911, 
1,333, | 1,552, | 1,441, | 1,626, 
243, 5382, | 394, 382, 
993, 1,496, | 1,572, | 1,832, 
4,683, | 5,821, | 5,208, 5.4455 
429, 628, 865, 453, 
936, | 1,058, | 1,162...) 1,485, 
1,365, 1,681, | 250275 159365 
4,315, | 4,359, | 4,008, | 4,272, 
P18; 991, |. £158; 1,079, 
6,604, | 4,747, | 3,612, | 4,829, 
588, 816, | 1,003, | 910, 
156, 209, : 201, 273, 
162, 62, 181, 105, 
2,088, | 2,068, | 1,494, | 2,318, 
740, 844,, 628, | 1,018, 
14,736, | 14,151, | 12,280, | 14,804, 
10,891, | 5,704, | 7,241, 

3,296, | 3,627, | 3,478, | 3,368, 
18,671, | 14,581, 9,177, | 10,604, 
2,366, 45321, 1,707; 1,989, 
33,441, 92,0295 } 60,005, 77,112, 
20,860, | 23,007; | 15,014; | 19,278; 
104,301, {115,036, | 75,069, | 96,390, 


80,992, 


RA ARE PEER IPR EASE SPER IE TPIS PRE AE REE SOIC AA SE IEE EOE APD GE TOBE CA AD IARC ITI LEE ELIE S SREP EL IA LTE ETE ONDER ILE OLA TAL BRU SEDESY AGENT GOS BBA hit ARDENT OD 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 
1867-66-65-64-63.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Britisu and Irtsu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Six Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
BritisH Propuce, &c., EXpoRTED. 


1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 


——_— | | CO ST 





£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—TZewtile. Cotton Manufactures ..| 7, 501, | 80,418, | 21,630, | 22,401, | 15,542, 
ee: €.' ee ae 4,131, | 6,681, | 3,959, | 4,598, | 2,967, 
Woollen Manufactures} 9,878, | 10,534, | 8,034, | 9,108, | 6,084, 
yt MEI eter cashes 2,976, \°"2,081,:] 2436, |} 2.576, | 2.215. 
Silk Manufactures........ 428, 869, 201, { 1,029; 874, 
Pc Pee tee 100, 115, 128, 129, 157, 
Linen Manufactures....| 3,797, | 4,918, | 4,056, | 4,085, | 2,903, 
peat GPW AL Psetscstaord 15,334; [+ Lh6d; 1° -1,069, 1. 1,480,7  ie, 


-_—————q_ um  — |e |) | 


£3,244, 56,881, 2,213, 45,406, 33,854, 


a Sewed. Apparel... ssasoscgvosecveseris 1;0293. 1° -Aj847,°) 1,171; 1 #13186, ) «ey 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 2,196, | 2,803, | 2,133,| 2,414, | 1,817, 


a ee 


35223; 4,150, 35304, 355505 2,989, 














METALS srvsssservoe Hardware vsveserseones 1,896,.| 2,081). |.9:089;-1-. 1,968, ) “Gks: 
Machinery... 2376, | 2,049, ) 2,593, | -2,060, | 1,884, 
SPORT oo tkaac ees 6,964, | 7,498, | 5,829, | 6,997, | 5,917, - 
Copper and Brass eee, 1,441, 1,427, 1,614, 1,543, 1,963, 
Lead and Tin ..........., 1,621, | 1,682, | 1,282,)| .. 1,567, | 1,377, 
Coals and Culm ........ 2,463, | 2,416, | 2,055, |) 1,940, ; 1,726, 


———— | FCO 


16,761, | 39,153, | 155362, | 16,0665, T4485, 




















Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenware and Glass| 1,236, 1,198, TOKE. | cyoaz, Q5I, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale...........0.. i,ttt, | lod, |. Lent: 940, 887, 
IS UURRE | clkehconstrrrerncetoens 123i, 178, 134, 148, 232, 
8) A aeeanes ce He ant 60, 85, ly ee meee 67, 
Pam dles .cicivecidsssbecsdeoes 93; 110, 46, 68, 97, 
SORE | Joss See eeacteaetaeaaintees 206, 199, 97, 144, 142, * 
Spirits ABO OHICONORO IONE COCOO ANG 69, 78, 129, 295, 205, 
slot Cee aE ee Ee 793) 760, 514, 460, 434, 
2,463, 2,569, 2,177; 2,128, 2,064, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed .......... 269, 276, 218, 211, 198, 
Purnitiy: asec capers: 89, kee 148, 105, 134, 
Leather Manufactures 846, |  940,} 1,197,| 1,088, | 1,044, 
SOR sizacsiy ketene eegan 143, 104, 85, 109, 120, 
Plate and Watches .... 197, 208, 195, 196, 224, 
MEMIOIOLY wsisassecsdesesnced 182, 178, 188, 160, 148, 


ef Lf ee 


1,720; 1,818, 2,026, 13869, | 2,003, 














Remainder of Enumerated Articles ......... 4,861, | 4,886,'|" aja,’ |) ayaya, ft ~ 3,708, 
Unenumerated Articles......... de SEO TONTEAReceENey 450995: 4a2Oavrle | 3,54250h vy SOs is Rene. 


ToPAT, HXPORTS vcdserikscaosnsses 87,612, | 92,857, | 74.128 | 78,047,010 2,084, 
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SHIPPING.—Foruien Trape.—(United Kingdom.)—First Six Months (January 
—June), 1867-66-65-64.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including 
repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 





























1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 
(First Six Months.) <ee i cae 
ENTERED :-— Vessels. “(os » aie Vessels. ‘ie Vessels. cc Vessels. ie. 
Vessels belonging to—- | no, | Tons. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. Tons. 

URIS HEA dias fascns ives tethannteots: 138 53,| 884 | ~167 58,} 151 55, * 89, 
BVOMeI c5...cieeshcsastarasvens 487 oo ae 7 81,} 385 64, 82, 
PV ORWAY Sik coschinostasctentts 1,580] 850,| 2227 1,571} 344,[ 1,420] 3803, 297, 
BPO MTEC ee ors acco vesdeistasdes Eee L263) 1209 heroes}  LO8H * o42 95, 126, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 1,632| -417,| 255 | 1,798] 448,] 1,508] 345, 216, 
Holland and Belgium... Soa 1123) . 128.5 1,06) 141, |). | ogo 228. 122, 
BIPRRCB (ncrevettivcusescest 12277) L138, 92 1 1,643] 155,] 1,401] 128, 98, 
Spain and Portugal ....| 242]  79,| 3826 188} ** 59,4 2181, | 69; 61, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 306 SB 3l7 B3r}- G4 | (ately 119, 66, 
United States ..i.cs.0scecscs 202| 213,| 1,054 f 230 233, tre) 27, 232, 
All other States ............ 6 3,| 500 5 2, 15 6, 3, 




















7,816 | 1,644,] 209 | 8,623] 1,788,] 7,526 | 1,434, 












































Depds.csccscvssseseese 11,352 | 3,969,}| 349 [12,149 | 4,111, [10,514 | 3,260, 3,255, 
Totals Hntered.... \19,168 | 5,613, |} 293 20,772 | 5,894, [18,044 | 4,694, 4,646, 
CLEARED :— 

MILE NAD ee ettickaterct tesa 17s 57,| 326 | 200 Thal, 1196 95, 
VRCCOIL: | aoevacscasesstncaevecss 424 82, 192 | - 436 85,} 348 465 
AY oe necvecocsngren erst: wee | 1,006] 327,| 825 | 1,004] 205,] 933 213, 
BOY SOTPAIICY. csc sodevdecsesteces 1,284] 148,} 112 O36) “LOWE tom 129, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 2,342] 477,| 204 9 2,297} 496,] 2,007 205; 
Holland and Belgium... ors} -128,| - 139 | 1,033] 170,] 108% 126, 
ARIE Gases cnsciiidietracovsalre 2,115| 153, 73 1 2,093) 227,14 22009 226, 
Spain and Portugal .... 258 81,| 376 170 58, 192 58, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. zoz1 122.) >-318 602| 200,[ 538 135, 
United States ........00.+ 369 \ 257,)) 992 5 283) 283,) 158 236, 
All other States ....,....... 8 2,| 250 fF * 10 5, 13 6, 

9,138 | 1,830,| 203 | 9,063 | 1,902,] 8,488 | 1,639, 1,576, 


United Kingdm. & 14,510} 4,419,| 305 [14,672 4,875, 13,734 | 4,228, 


68 | 4,214 
WOO a scscecerssatrsneseee Bee alt, 


————— | |. | ee, 


22,30) Osfo0) 








Totals Cleared... |23,648 | 6,249,| 264 [23,735 | 6,777, [22,222 | 5,867, 


Vole eo, PART. EI, 2K 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE. — Imported AND 
Exporrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Six Months (/anwary—June), 1867-66-65. 




















[000’s omitted.] 
1867. 1866. 1865. 
(First Six Months.) 7 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ £ 
Austealia srciilsdi...8 2,287, _ I, 1,289, , 
dice nf | 85% | 2834 1,598 | 1,567, | 2855 
ars a ie tl pal 
5,501, 2,846, 251365 2,896, 
HCO Aescsegesabbatens 337, so2, | 1,071, | 1,084, 425, 
ab pie 44, | . 186, 287, 861, 35s 
Birdie Gnas te| | HE fon ett fee Bed | Ber sy 
hs ea py Pe rg oe = 
CABS occ Etisal — = = = ed 
West Coast of Africa 76, 2 55, 8, ih 
All other Countries.... 294, 28, 145, 275 31, 
Totals Imported... | 6,337, | 3,637, | 12,428, | 4,175, 34325 
Exported to :— 
APIO. « sIeeckcaavccstiiess 2,220, 523, 5,428, 525) 336, 
ed ee 219, }.- s;94.05 857, 538, |. 1,612, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Se ae oink tana per... | $s = 
2,786, | 2,464, | 6,348, | 1,168, 1,848, 
Ind. and Chi ia 
ngand China id) | yes] ag, 80,1 aa, Lo 
Danish West Indies — — — — — 
United States .,.......... 49, — 83, — = 
. South Africa ......ic. — — 5, — —— 
Meduritiuis: sccig...de ses nn — — —_ 
Brazil 2....2.000b. seein 18, 46, 3388, LED 54, 
All other Countries... 351, 495 262, LT2, 40, 
Totals Hxported.... | 3,220, | 3,035, | 7,856, | 3,767, 2koe 
Excess of Imports... | 3,117, 602, | 5,072, 408, 466, 


3 Exports .... — 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—30TH Junz, 1867-66-65-64. 


Net Produce in YEARS and QUARTERS ended 30th JUNE, 1867-66-65-64. 














[000’s omitted.) 
QUARTERS, 1867. Corresponding Quarters: 
dea ob a 1867. 1866. Ga ig Ge 
as aad 1865. | 1864. 
Bs Eo £ Ed 
CBE GII asad cceetinsneses BAGO, Oyeel; 5,178, | 5,446, 
BCH cca cee 4,028, | 5,144, 4,865, | 4,864, 
RCSMIPA ssa Sanpepscpsasyy 2,544, | 2,483, 2,490, | 2,539, 
GROSS... ccssseevecrcerers 1,506, | 1,478, 1,407, | 1,482, 
Poss Office 2.050005, igo. 4. 1070, 970, 960, 
18,730, | 15,446, 14,910, | 15,241, 
Property Tax ........... 1,897, | 4,897; 2,210, | 2,469, 
17,307, | 17,048, 17,120, | 17,710, 
Crown Lands .......060. 42, 71, 70, 69, 
Miscellaneous............ 402, 350, 359, 495, 
DOEDS cissscce 17,781, | 17,464, 136, 454, | 17,549, | 18,274, 
er | ee 
Net Ince. £318,261 
| 
YEARS, 1867. Corresponding Years. 
ended 30th June, | 1867. | 1866. Fam so (orp 
Less More 1865. 1864. 
- ce ES £ £ z 
NEUUONGS ccaccnssescessesneas W2eR3 Ts 1 21. BOO, _ 1,162 | 22,304, | 22,821, . 
MEARE <scaiccas cots Seedsvinvens 20,554, | 20,067, —— 487, | 19,559, | 18,666, 
RGATINIS: < csessncaceverstouss 9,484, | 9,558, 69, — 9,481, | 9,462, 
WOXOSs coassveiiediswse | 3OO,-1, os ;4ane _— ais 3,267, | 3,260, 
Post Office ...dcnvassvee 4,550, | 4,350, — 2.00, 4,110, | 3,820, 
60,615, | 58,760, 69, | 1,924, | 58,721, | 58,029, 
Property Lax ...cacccu | 5,680, 1 777, 97, — 7,699, | 8,635, 
66,295, | 64,537, 166, | 1,924, | 66,420, | 66,664, 
Crown Lands ............ aa 321, _ 10, 311, 306, 
Miscellaneous........... 3,524, 4°- 2,868, — ako, 2,858, | 3,028, 
Totals .....4.. 69,753, | 67,726, 166, | 2,192, | 69,589, | 69,993, 
ee eee 


Net Incr, £2,026,393 


en NER EELS ERE EIR OT ISLE OST IS EY OLE PE SPS ED IS PELE EL TLL E TTL TT TE OE ITA ETL ESO SE AEE 
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REVENUE.—Unirep KINGDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1867 :— 


An Account showing the REvENUEB and other Recuiprs of the QUARTER 
ended 30th June, 1867; the AppuicaTion of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 


the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 


Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the 
Quarter ended 31st March, 1867, viz.:— 


Great Britain 


DPOLA icnena bes sacs ale cdelsncsenare ths aise singsceetdetsarens £824,606 
Income received, 8d GROWN. AN ADCOUNE | Fe eavisavawestovadgvcsanancdhueertsatens 
Amount received in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &e. ...... 
Ditto, for New Courts of Justice. ..ccsswssacesssacesasis lntsdeanesneqesaher she aneats 


Balance, being the Deficiency on 30th June, 1867, upon the charge 
of the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends 
and other charges payable in the Quarter to 30th September, 1867 ... 


Paid :— 


Deficiency of the Income of the Consolidated Fund in Great 
Britain in the Quarter to 31st March, 1867, for the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain for 
that Quarter (as shown in preceding account) .....sssesvver £676,863 


Less amount of charge for the said Quarter cancelled ......... 100 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services cseccccceseccceceecsece 
i advanced for New Courts Of Jistiood:. ..ccsscavscesesasocstsiesescsageass 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 30th 
June, 1867, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ........scssessess stress 0,098,327 
Terminable Debt.......060-«serses ue equsiewniaewieneaoNnnseneaes 616,581 
Principal of Exchequer Bills ....cscesaasteveness Tae 43,500 
Interest of i, | Ada tore dad beatediaeeesestteateren ales 68,930 
* Advances on Account of Deficiency ... — 
Tae igri IDist 1. .ys0yoosedsdeivap soaps cieameeseee teases che 101,774 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .......ececeeee 427,752 
Advances for Public Works, &C. <...s.e00e0 Qeteen hess 382,167 
Pinkie MIG y cvestisssenterectathaet sidiwanats baachepiuvn’s 551,043 


Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund 
in Ireland for the Quarter ended 30th June, 1867 .......ccrrespeorereereees 


824,606 
17,781,925 
526,339 
120,000 


£19,252 870 


1,092,916 


£20,345,786 


676,763 
10,402,665 
65,000 


8,290,074 


911,284 
£20,345,786 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Second Quarter of 1867. 
[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 











| 
1867. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
: Sd Mv Sb) lc Se 
pil —-O cei eee él 2 | 39.7 93 9 
5 UV acandiettecsseeusesee necro. 60-59 owe Y) 24 5 
PONG QU Resi ceeitecuasenaredin ATC Or Noes 39 8 25 «5 
PF, Bl ashe Jeannuateeenceeeavatewcdeee 62 ll Son 20 ©6«6 
MOCK OZER SOF ADPIU” vi arasves coscaees ane ae et eee 39 «6 24 9 
Lae. WS en, Lr 63 10 39 9 oo 8 
5 BY sci ais saeaeen wee ee 64 9 | 388 11 25 10 
By \ TE si basse eR ews cera 64 11 38 il QT 
OY DO en cveck eet Marana 65 8 | 37 10 26 2 
Aoevage for May ii devascssescdsssetes 64 8 | 38 I0 a0 = 
BC lead ARMA Gee pepe nome 65 5 37 9 26 10 
3 NE Oe ne eee here eee Ad 65 4 86 9 27.0 4 
ss de anectenenenemeen carton contort 65 9 36 2 Dts) 
Dsl) . Ge sinadeie eden eeaseeeaneeen 65 8 35 = 27°C 
35 WY cc cadisutuas mauegecivectertien 64 10 30 28 - 
Average for Tumesssrececcssccseceseeeces 65 4 36 2 27 «5 
Average for the quarter ...........0+0 63 11 38 + 26 2 
















Total Traffic. | Trafic pr. 



































For tl 100). ‘ 
as ae he (£100) Miles Open First 26 Weeks, | Mile pr. Wk. ce per Cent. 
Rx. Railway rice on (000’s omitted.) | 26 Weeks. or Half Years, 
pended 
Ist | Ist | Ist 31 Dec., |30 Jun./31 Dec. 
Mins. June.| May.|April] “67. | "66. | 67. | 766. “966. | 765. | 65, 
£ No..| No, £ £ & Go| 8. dl Ss Ge 


55,6 |Lond.& N.Westn.|1152/1143)1162)1,326 |1,295 | 3,009, | 2,998, |100 67 6|60 -| 72 6 


49,1 |\Great Western....| 453) 41 | 41. 341,311 1,292 11,935, | 1,946, | TO, a= 120, = 12054 
BO, 5.|- 55 Northern.../116 [112 {116 441| 422] 934, 929, | 80 —|50 -| 87 - 
B1| », Wastern ....| 332| 27%| 28 | 709| 7091 866;| 877,1 Nil | Nil } Nil 
M656 (Brighton ...,...00- 61 | 58 | 75 | 335] 3814] e4r,| 524,] 40 -~-|40 —| 65 —- 


19,7 |South-Hastern ....| 69 | 66 | 6834 330] 319] 
mr) » Western... 79 | 77 (79 F 503 | 500 


a is | | 


30 —-128 9] 45 - 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 
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CIRCULATION.—Country BANKS, 
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OpenING AppRESS of the PresipeNt of Section F (Economic 
Scrence and Statistics), of the Brrrish Assoctation for the 
ADVANCEMENT of Scrence, at the Turrty-SrventH Mesrrine, at 
Dunprz, September, 1867. By M. HE. Grant-Durr, M.P. 


Ir has been the custom to open the proceedings of this Section by 
an address, and it has been the custom that that address should be 
a brief one. I propose, with your permission, to follow both these 
good customs. ) | 

This department of the British Association differs from the 
others. They are occupied exclusively with the study of external 
nature. We are occupied, with external nature, as has been truly 
said, only in so far as it exerts an influence on the human mind. 
They treat of physical sciences. Our Section throws its roots, so 
to speak, deep down among the physical sciences, but is itself 
devoted to moral science. Looked at in another light, our pursuits 
form the debateable land between. the men of thought and the men 
of action. In theory, of course, we are given up exclusively to the 
examination of things as they are—to science; but do we not con- 
tinually stray over the border line, and wander into the considera- 
tion of things as they should be—into the domain of the art of 
legislation and government? Those who are familiar with the pro- 
ceedings of this Section will not, I think, say no. And this inter- 
mediate character of our department accounts, I suppose, for the 
fact, that it is from time to time presided over by members of 
parliament who, votaries of practical politics, cannot pretend to be 
teachers of the sciences with which this Section is concerned; 
cannot even pretend to be fellow-labourers with some whom I see 
around me; but are content to be in this field their disciples and 
followers. | 

The British Association, founded in 1831, was one of the results 
of that great upheaval of the national mind of which the political 
change which makes the year 1832 so famous, was, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous symptom. The foundation of the Statistical 
Society, and of our own Section, both of which have, I trust, done 
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something to help on the forward movement of the time, came 
shortly after, and the latter of these events must have very nearly 
synchronised with the commencement of that remarkable reac- 
tionary movement which, taking its rise in the common-room of 
Oriel, has since so widely and variously influenced English life. 
An eminent living writer, might find in this fact, perhaps, another 
illustration of the operations of Systole and Diastole in human 
affairs. 

Up to 1856, this Section was exclusively occupied with sta- 
tistics. In that year, the centenary of the publication of Quesnay’s 
‘“‘ Maximes Générales,” and eighty years after the appearance of 
Adam Smith’s great work, the kindred subject of economic science 
was wisely added to our programme. Now, then, we are the 
Section of Economic Science and Statistics. What do these terms 
mean? and with what sort of subjects will chance visitors who 
stray into these regions from more popular Sections find us dealing 
during the next few days? They will find us in our character of 
students of economic science, dealing with all the phenomena which 
attend upon the principles which regulate the production, the dis- 
tribution, and the exchange of wealth. If they are quite unfamiliar 
with our inquiries, they may come prejudiced against us, as cold, 
and hard, and selfish. We deserve, gentlemen, no such character. — 
The considerations to which we call attention, the laws which we 
point out, must be taken account of by the most humane and by 
the most imaginative, if their attempts at world-bettering are not 
to shiver against the realities of life. All human society, as has 
been well observed, “rests on a material foundation, and beneath 
‘“‘ all systems of government and all schemes of public morality 
“‘ there les the science of the wealth of nations.” The laws which 
we enunciate are no more, and no less hard and imperative than 
any of the laws with which other sciences have to do. ‘* What,” 
asked Mr. Mill, in the House of Commons last year, ‘is more 
‘“‘ unfeeling than the attraction of gravitation?” If, however, 
gentlemen, we claim for economic science a very high place, we do 
not exaggerate its importance. No wise economist ever pretended 
to explain more than a very limited number of the complicated 
problems of society and of life. No wise economist ever laid him- 
self open to the denunciations levelled by M. Quinet in his recent 
brilhant work on the French Revolution, against those who fondly 
fancy that they can account'on economical principles alone, for that 
great moral and political earthquake. There surely never was a 
time when it was more plainly necessary to popularise this science. 
We are told by alarmists that one of the results of reform will be, 
that many matters which were considered settled will be reopened ; 
that protection will again raise her head; and that the ghosts of 
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old fallacies will come back to gibber in the House of Commons. I 
-am one of those who think such fears wildly exaggerated; but 
surely the mere possibility of our people lapsing into heresies such 
as those which have seduced men of our race in America and 
Australia, should warn us to diffuse far and wide the broad results 
of economic science. It is to be feared that even in circles where 
we should expect better things, there is a very considerable miscon- 
ception about the real teaching of economists. Who can forget the 
opposition that was excited by Mr. Cobden’s negotiations in France? 
As if, forsooth, he of all men was going to be false to the principles 
by the advocacy of which he had put himself in the first rank 
of contemporary statesmen. 

Is it surprising that there should be so much hesitation about 
the acceptance, I do not say of the mere fact of free trade, but 
of some of its consequences? Count up the schools in which an 
attempt is made at going even a glimpse into economic science. 
How many men leave the great English universities with any know- 
ledge of it? Our Scotch universities do little for this pre-eminently 
Scotch science, and I do not think I am wrong in believing that 
no lectures on political economy are delivered even in the most 
laborious and distinguished of Oxford colleges—the college of Adam 
Smith. 

Of the two economical questions to which your president alluded 
last year, as to those which, for the moment, were chiefly occupying 
the minds of men—the question of our coal supply, and the state of 
money market—the first will no doubt slumber till the report of the 
Royal Commission is given to the world. The other still attracts 
attention, but the ‘‘ wheel has come full circle,” the periodical 
reaction has set in, and the vast pile of gold mounts daily higher, 
waiting for the spirit of confidence to return. Another economical 
question has, however, come in these last few months into increased 
and painful prominence. I allude, of course, to the question of 
trades unions to the relations of capital and labour. Many eminent 
men have been declarmg that Hngland is falling behind other 
nations in the industrial race, and that a better and more extended 
technical education has become a necessity. All attempts, however, 
to give a good technical education will break down if we do not 
imitate Switzerland and Germany in creating a really good system 
of elementary and middle class education. That is the soil in which 
technical education must grow, and at present that soil is woefully 
thin in many places. Fortunately, however, the public mind is 
becoming familiarised with the idea of an educational rate, and if 
we have an educational rate to assist the poorest, why not a system 
of graded schools to which all classes may repair if they see fit, and 
through which a ladder may be built by which merit may climb to 
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the high places of society. How long will English farmers go on 
paying that the children of their labourers may be educated better 
than their own ? 

Amongst the most important measures of the late session, in 
which this Section may be supposed to have a peculiar interest, 
was the extension to all trades of the principle of the Factory Acts 
—those acts which in our own generation were so stoutly resisted 
in the name of political economy, but which enlightened theory 
approves and experience has justified. The comparative ease with 
which they passed was creditable to the Government, creditable to 
the interests affected, and above all creditable to Mr. Henry Bruce, 
the Vice-President of the Council in the late administration, whose 
abnegation of self in the untiring support which he gave to bills 
with which his own name will not be associated, was as remarkable 
as I fear it is rare amongst politicians of any party. 

If it is easy to give a definition of our work as students of 
economic science, which, although, of course, liable to be pulled to 
pieces by critics, may be taken as fairly correct, how different is the 
case with our work as statisticians? Who can define statistics P 
“ Quicquid agunt homines”’ in so far as it is susceptible of being 
recorded and expressed numerically. That definition might, per- 
haps, be accepted by some, but there would be many gainsayers. 
Two sets of men long disputed as to which of them was most 
entitled to the name of statisticians. There were those who con- 
sidered statistics to be equivalent to what used to be called “ poli- 
“‘ tical arithmetic.”” There were those who, praying in aid the 
etymology of the word statistics, and recalling the history of the 
science, thought that they and they alone were entitled to represent 
themselves as the successors of the great Gottingen professors, who 
first gave a systematic form to this kind of inquiry. The victory 
has, for all practical purposes, remained with the first of these two 
bodies of disputants—that is to say, the science naturally tends to 
become more definite and precise—to restrict itself more and more 
within the circle of those facts which can be recorded and tabulated. 
The statistician has scarcely, perhaps, had so many hard words 
thrown at him as his cousin, the economist, but he has all along 
been coupled with that unpopular character in public disfavour. 
Those who know nothing else of Mr. Burke, know his sentence 
about “ sophists, economists, and calculators.” I even remember 
seeing it quoted in a letter from an innkeeper who had been remon- 
strated with on account of an extortionate bill. The statistician, 
however, no less than the economist, can say something in his own 
justification. Have not vital statistics done much to diminish the 
uncertainty in providing for families which used so much to increase 
the anxieties of the trading and professional classes? Have not 
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sanitary statistics, even within the last few years, added very much 
' to the length and comfort of both civil and military life? Have 
not judicial statistics done their part in leading the public to accept 
the doctrine at which the most enlightened criminalists had already 
arrived, by other paths, that crime is best repressed, not by severe, 
but by rapid and certain punishment? Are not educational statis- 
tics at this very moment convincing all intelligent persons in Great 
Britain that we must at length make “a long pull, a strong pull, 
“and a pull altogether” to get at least a modicum of education 
conveyed to the whole people. And while I speak of educational 
statistics, it may not be amiss to recall one curious instance of the 
want of them, which was lately pressed on the attention of Parlia- 
ment. A highly intelligent witness from Oxford, examined before 
the committee which lately sat to inquire into the educational 
system pursued at the two great English universities, admitted that 
there was not at this moment any official document in existence 
from which the public could arrive at an idea, even approximately 
correct, of the vast revenues of Oxford and her colleges—revenues 
which only required to be used in the spirit of her worthier sons, to | 
make her incomparably the most efficient, as she is incomparably 
the wealthiest, university in the world. Surely it is monstrous that 
we can with the greatest ease find the revenue and the expenditure 
of the university of Berlin down to the last dollar, and are unable 
to arrive at even a tolerable guess as to the revenue and expenditure 
of a similar institution in our own country. The importance of 
military and naval statistics need not be urged. Would that the 
most striking result of inquiries into them could be brought home 
to all minds! Would that every one realised the fearful loss which 
the vast armaments now kept up are entailing upon Hurope! Would 
that the people of this quarter of the globe would awake to the 
danger of being surpassed by the great nation on the other side 
of the Atlantic! An American politician came back last autumn 
from Prussia, declaring that it was impossible to walk ten yards in 
a Prussian town without meeting's soldier. An Hnglish politician 
came back at the same time from the United States, declaring that 
he had traversed the country from end to end without seeing even 
a single soldier. When will monarchs and cabinets and popular 
assemblies learn that old wisdom of William III, that that nation 
will hold the balance of power which, in proportion to its strength, 
has economised its material resources to the highest point, and 
acquired the highest degree of moral ascendancy by an honest and 
consistent allegiance to the laws of morality in its domestic policy 
and in its foreign relations? It would not be difficult to point out 
the obvious and palpable advantages that arise to the community 
from other branches of statistical inquiry; but in truth, there is no 
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need, for cavillers would be silent, if not convinced, were it not that 
our own friends sometimes give an occasion to the enemy. To 
attempt to draw from statistical facts inferences they will not bear 
—to resolve the whole play of social forces into a mere question 
of numbers and averages—to pretend that figures ‘‘ govern the 
‘“‘ world,” instead of merely helping us to understand “ how it is 
“ voverned ’’—is simply to injure the cause which we profess to 
defend. Those who act in this way are almost as mischievous as 
those whose reckless abuse of statistical methods has given point to 
the sneer that nothing is so false as figures except facts—the Rigbys 
of political life, who manipulate their figures with a view not to 
arrive at truth, but to obtain a controversial success. There is no 
poorer triumph than such an one as this, for there is none easier ; 
unless, indeed, it be the triumph attained by fifth-rate theologians 
when they quote isolaied texts against each other, and each remains 
in the opinion of his followers, the master of the unhonoured and 
unprofitable field of strife. It is, however, vain to argue against 
anything, because it may be abused. Of course, a man who deals 
with statistics, in the spirit of the saying, ‘‘ Tant pis pour les faits,” 
can make them prove anything; but surely no saying can be further | 
from being an expression of the temper of any man who has a 
right to call himself a statistician. Perfect openness of mind, a 
determination to receive every fact with equal favour, a determi- 
nation to restrain not only all the ordinary disturbing prejudices, 
but even that love of generalisation which is characteristic of the 
finest intellects; a spirit resigned to collect, one by one, the stones 
of the temple which a successor may build up—these are the marks 
of a true votary of this science. 

I have said something about popularising economic science. 
Arguments not less strong, though different, might be alleged in 
favour of popularising statistics. It is in this department that we 
shall find the real value of those men whose habits of mind lead 
them to take what I may call the old view of the science, the view . 
which found favour with Schlézer when he said—* Statistics are 
‘“‘ history in repose ; history is statistics in motion.”’ The more the 
science, properly so called, withdraws itself up the heights of know-. 
ledge, the more necessary will it be to have messengers constantly 
passing to the plains below. It is satisfactory to see useful manuals 
of statistics being gradually multiplied and getting down into 
general circulation. The historical “ Almanach de Gotha” has 
been the mother of a numerous progeny, amongst which, not the 
least useful, is the Belgian “ Annuaire ” of Scheler, and its younger 
sister in our own country, the “ Statesman’s Year Book.” It is 
strange that, while France has in a kindred class of literature her 
excellent ‘“‘ Annuaire des Deux Mondes,” and Germany her “ Euro- 
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‘‘ paischer Gelchichts-Kalender,” we have nothing more cosmopo- 
litan than our very ‘“‘ Parochial Annual Register.’ An idea, which 
was some years ago put forward in the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” that it 
would be expedient to bring out a series of politico-historical com- 
panions to Mr. Murray’s “ Handbooks,” has not yet been acted 
upon, but the realisation of so reasonable a project is surely only 
deferred. | 

One of the greatest attractions of this science is its international 
character. The first impulse of a statistician who has arrived at 
what appear to him satisfactory results with respect to a group 
of facts and figures in his own country, is to see how his conclu- 
sions are affected by similar groups of facts and figures in other 
countries. In so doing, he is necessarily brought into connection, 
not only with foreign knowledge, but with foreign men of activity 
and intelligence, and so becomes one more link in the chain that is 
binding into one great confederation the progressive nations of the 
globe. But I am forgetting that I promised to adhere to the good 
custom of being brief. During the next week, we shall listen to 
many papers upon most important subjects, both in our character 
of economists and statisticians. I trust we shall not only bring to 
all an open and unprejudiced mind, but likewise be mindful of the 
precept of the Pyrrhonists,—‘‘ Be sober, and remember to doubt.” 
Working in this spirit, we may perhaps square a stone or shape a 
rafter which some future “ master of those who know ”’ may use in 
building up a system of politics which may do as much honour to 
the nineteenth century after, as did that of Aristotle to the fourth 
century before, the Christian era. 
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Durine my residence in Turkey my attention, as an old labourer 
in the cause and co-operator with Sir Thomas Wyse, was naturally 
drawn to educational matters. Publec instruction in Turkey has 
this of interest, that it deals with some of the same circumstances 
that we find at home, and we have the opportunity of watching 
Government and denominational action. 

There are, however, in Turkey peculiarities that we have not in 
these islands, and notably in respect to language. The diversity of | 
language is great. The Turks are almost the only people who use 
one language. A rayah will use a special language in his own 
household, an archaic form of it for his literature, another for his 
trade, one for general intercourse, a particular language or cha- 
racter for his correspondence, and a dead language for his religious 
service. The Turkish is the language most widely spread, and the 
only one which can be considered as a common language; but it is 
unknown to large masses of the population in Kurope and Syria. 
In Syria, Arabic is the language of speech and writing among the 
community generally ; but commonly speaking a sect tries to sepa- 
rate itself, and it may be safely held that a particular language and 
character are used to conceal, and not to promote intercourse. A 
Jew in the interior uses Spanish in his trade, which is not under- 
stood by Turkish or Greek neighbours; he employs Turkish in his 
general intercourse, but when communicating with a Jewish cor- 
respondent, he writes Spanish in the Hebrew or cursive character, 
and this is beyond ken. The Armenian uses Turko-Armenian in 
his household. This is a mystery of mysteries to the outside 
world. His child learns modern literary Armenian at school, and 
the whole family hear dead Armenian at church. Turkish is his 
general outside language, but he accommodates his Greek neigh- 
bours and customers by speaking bad Greek. His newspaper is 
Turkish, printed in Armenian characters, and his correspondence 
is Turkish, written in the newly-invented Armenian running hand, 
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to simulate English handwriting; when he uses Armenian with 
his family and natives, he is guarded by a circle of magic mystery ; 
but even when he uses Turkish in a newspaper or a letter, it is 
under such conditions that the Turk cannot participate with him. 

Hach nationality will maintain its schools for making its own 
literary language, commonly differing from the dialect of the people, 
and will employ its own diverse character in printing and another 
for handwriting. 

Besides this, each sect will use its own sectarian system, so 
though you have Bulgarians—Mussulmans, and Christians—using 
the same language, you cannot educate them together; and where 
they are of the same sect, as Bulgarians and Greeks, then you 
cannot have a common school, as they have neither the same 
language nor the same alphabets. 

The best account, I believe, of public instruction in Turkey, is 
in the work of M. Heuschling, the Belgian statistician, written in 
1859 and published in 1860. 

The figures there given are very few, and, from no fault of 
M. Heuschling, erroneous. Those given by me from official sources 
are likewise on the face of them erroneous. Figures are not 
always facts; nor, on the other hand, can facts always be repre- 
sented by figures. The domain of statistics 1s not, however, limited 
to the integers of figures, it has higher prerogatives—that of deal- 
ing with the relative volume of facts; and it has a prerogative of 
criticising inaccurate facts and figures, and obtaining an approxima- 
tion to truth, or relative truth where absolute truth cannot be 
ensured. ‘The figures here used, such as they are, admit of discus- 
sion; they show us our present knowledge of the subject, lay bare 
our deficiencies, and make a foundation for other and better com- 
pilations, until comparative accuracy be obtained. 

Public instruction in Turkey was, till 1846, left to the action of 
religious communities and corporations, free from the supervision or 
interference of the State. Such is still the main basis, and the 
action of the State, like that of the Committee of Privy Council in 
its early stages, is strictly subordinate and auxiliary. 

Thus public instruction in Turkey may be conveniently treated 
of under these heads :— 

I. Mussulman Establishments. 
II. Government % 
III. Orthodox, Bulgarian, and Greek Establishments. 
IV. Armenian Hstablishments. 
V. Catholic is 
VI. Jewish 4 
VII. Protestant ie 
VIIL Foreign Bs 
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In the view here taken Egypt is not included, nor the Danubian 
principalities and Servia. 


L.—Mussulman Hducation. 


This rests on the old institutions of the country. It is that 
most widely distributed, and it is upon it the newer Ministry 
of Public Instruction is chiefly operating. 

It may be considered under two heads, superior instruction and 
elementary instruction. 

Superior instruction consists of a minute course of training in 
theology and law, in colleges under professors and tutors, and by 
self instruction. 

It may be assimilated to the scholastic or university training of 
the middle ages. Its only elements of liberality are the discipline 
of study and the necessary acquisition of the Turkish language as 
a literary and polished medium of communication by a grammatical 
study of the Arabic and Turkish languages. It may be attended 
with a knowledge of Turkish, Arabic, and Persian literature and 
history, but not necessarily. On the contrary, its main teaching is 
that of the theological and legal commentators; and among the 
lower classes of students this is unredeemed by more extensive or 
liberal studies. 

Kach large city, in which wherever in Europe there would be a 
collegiate church or churches, has attached to its great mosque or 
mosques a medresseh or college. In Adrianople and Bagdad there 
are forty or fifty. This is commonly a square building, with sepa- 
rate rooms or cells for the professors and students. These have 
endowments, formerly liberal, but by the change in the value of 
money, they are in the position that Rochester Grammar School 
and some other cathedral endowments lately were. Formerly 
these establishments flourished, but now most commonly they are 
to be found out of repair, and untenanted by professors or students, 
except at Constantinople. They are generally on the verge of 
extinction. At Constantinople there are 300 colleges, and a vast 
body of students; and these latter are chiefly maintained by doles 
from the imaret, establishments of the nature of soup kitchens, and 
which are the union houses of the east; furnishing, in Constan- 
tinople, food daily for 8,000 persons. 

The Government does not step in to avert the decline of the 
colleges. These are connected with the general questions of eccle- 
siastical endowments, now under the management of the ulema, 
and into which the Government has driven the thin edge of the 
wedge in the shape of an ecclesiastical commissioner (Evkat 
Nazari). The ulema treat these endowments as the sacred pro- 
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perty of religion, and it does not suit the Government to engage in - 
_ untimely warfare with bitter opponents; but it leaves the eccle- 
siastical endowments to suffer by bad tenures and unfavourable 
management, offering on its own behalf, if entrusted with the 
management, to ensure a more liberal income to the recipiendaries, 
as against the persons profiting by holding the management. To 
the public at large it offers ecclesiastical tenures enfranchisement. 
Thus opinion is following its bent, and the Government will, at an 
early time, be able to accomplish its wishes without exciting a 
dangerous opposition. 

In the meanwhile, its chief opponents are being gradually 
stripped of their rich emoluments by the action of events; and the 
power of this corporation is materially diminished. The college, 
the barrack of active and fanatical enemies, is thinned, while along- 
side, the rushdiyeh invites the upper and middle class of Mussul- 
man boys, giving them an education superior to that of the 
elementary schools, and opening for them a career in the public 
service in preference to that of the ulema. 

The ulema, trained in one class of studies, diverge into two 
different careers,—the service of the mosques and the administra- 
tion of the law. A separate priesthood does not exist, as each 
Mussulman can perform all the duties of his religion, like the Jews; 
but there are, in both communities, officers and assistants in the 
management of ecclesiastical buildings and the conduct of public 
worship. There are leaders in prayers, and preachers of sermons, 
and so in descent to the common servants. In Turkey the emolu- 
ments of these offices, high or low, are commonly small; and the 
holders of them pursue other occupations. 

The administration of the law, however, still affords great 
rewards. Promotion in it conforms, to some extent, to our own 
practice. Those who accept office at an early age, receive an 
inferior office and no promotion; so in the second step; while it is 
only the man of long standing who steps at once into the highest 
positions. The barrister who takes the clerkship of a court, the 
stipendiary magistrate, the county court judge, and the judge of 
the supreme courts, typify the various stages of Turkish progress. 
There is, however, this difference, that in Turkey there is no 
practice as advocates, there is no litigious advocacy or procurator- 
ship. It is, therefore, after twenty years study that the mufti steps 
into the highest positions. The appointments are on the old system 
here ; the judge is paid by regulated fees, and he names his subor- 
dinates and officers, in some cases receiving fees on the nomination 
or selling the patent, as the usage may be. The rewards of these 
functionaries are still very high, but the Government is gradually 
diminishing their power, by setting up concurrent mixed tribunals, 
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which have already assumed much of the criminal and commercial 
jurisdiction. | 

Another measure, which breaks up the corporation and destroys 
the independence of its members, is their nomination to places 
under Government. They are appointed as legal advisers to each 
Government department, and in various capacities. This career 
has proved more brilliant than that of the ulema. A most distin- 
guished man, Ahmed Jevdet Pasha, historiographer of the empire, 
stepped from the nominal rank of chief justice to the viceroyalty 
of Aleppo. Thus the ulema are made contributory to the Govern- 
ment system. 

A college in Constantinople has attached to it a body of pro- 
fessors and a library. These libraries, open to the public, consist 
chiefly of theological and law books, but some are rich in Oriental 
literature. They contain no Huropean books, and none on what is 
called useful knowledge. 

Part of the students in Constantinople are the sons of the 
ulema, others are the poor scholars from the country already spoken 
of. 

The Government restrains itself from meddling with these 
colleges ; it trusts to influence from without. The ulema are par- 
ticularly prejudiced against western and useful knowledge; but it 
was noticed, and I saw myself, when the public courses of lectures 
were going on at the Dar ul Funoon, that a large proportion of the 
audience consisted of the white-turbaned ulema. In fact the con- 
sequences of culture will make themselves felt against prejudices. 
His Excellency Kemal Effendi introduced me to a gentleman, a 
member of his staff, under peculiar circumstances. This gentleman 
was dressed as a mollah, and he spoke. French, which he had 
acquired in a short time. The minister told me, that knowing the 
ulema had a particular prejudice against the study of mathematics, 
although they profess to teach geometry, he had caused this’ gentle- 
man to assume the turban and attend one of the leading colleges, 
beginning discussions on mathematical subjects, and afterwards 
lectures. This was attended with very successful results. 

The members of the ulema must be considered as cultivated and — 
educated men, according to their training, as much so as our own 
clergy. I have commonly found them votaries of learning and 
lovers of books. Some have engaged in studies beyond their 
domain, but they are so hedged in by the sanctity of divine and the 
dignity of classical learning, that it is hard for a member of the 
body to sully himself by meaner pursuits. 

From the lower members of the students of the country colleges, 
are obtained the village schoolmasters. Where there is a mosque 
or place of worship, however small, and sometimes where there is 
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not, we find the school and the hojah. The hojah is a person 
of dignity. He is the schoolmaster of boys and girls, leader at 
prayers and funerals, the legal adviser, conveyancer, draftsman 
of purchases, leases, agreements, and marriage contracts, the clerk 
to the community, secretary to the squire, if there be one, his legal 
assessor, general writer and reader of all letters for men or women 
in the village, deputy or secretary in all communications, inter- 
views, and correspondence with the higher authorities. To these 
pursuits, he may add medicine, in the shape of religious charms. 
In a Turkish or even non-Turkish population, the hojah is allowed 
the monopoly of learning. 

The schools are generally small, and containing few scholars, as 
most commonly each schoolmaster has a separate school. In the 
country the building is of wood, in the cities of stone. A common 
shape 1s a square room of stone of 12 ft. by 12 ft., 16 ft. by 16 ft., 
or 20 ft. by 20 ft., over a public drinking fountain. The schools are 
open to boys and girls, and by law all children are compelled to go 
to school at 6 years old. In practice the girls of the lower classes 
are not sent to school, nor the boys either, as education is not 
valued by the parents. The girls of the professional class, or ulema, 
almost invariably go to school, and those of the better classes, 
unless they have a governess at home. The instruction is the same 
for girls as for boys, but it is not always carried so far. 

The average number of children in the Constantinople schools is 
larger. It is as follows :— 


Gy Becta tarceiai atl spc. edi ans Mic cua Stans ak desu eta uteir Ase 35 
CHOIR) eerie acs wet sa iecirorcc cube ac Cok eenns Se etoe 24 
59 


Twenty is a common number in a country school, but in the 
Arab towns schools are to be found at each corner of the streets. 

The proportion of girls to boys in Constantinople is very large, 
about 5 to 7. So far as I have seen the proportion in most other 
Turkish cities (not Arab), would not be 2 to 7. 

The children go at an early age, 5 or 6, and remain to 12 or 14, 
where the object is to acquire instruction; but some children are 
only sent for form, to learn their prayers, or to be taken care of, 
and are soon removed for their own pleasure, or for the purposes 
of the parents. No child is excluded by poverty, as it is an holy 
duty to minister to the poor. ‘T'he fees are small, and optional in 
the country; but in what may be called a middle class school, in a 
city with a fashionable schoolmaster, they will range higher. The 
business of a schoolmaster gives more honour than wealth. 

The school is a strict introduction to the world, and closely 
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connected with the pursuits of life. The child learns the periodical 
prayers, and all the exercises of religion. Reading and writing are 
taught together in the character common to the Turkish, the 
Arabic, and the Persian; and in those formulas of prayer and of 
credence, which are universal throughout the Mussulman world. 
The child learns by heart, by reading and writing, the shorter 
and at length the longer passages of the Koran, which give exem- 
plifications of faith and law. As these are in a language foreign to 
the Turkish child, they must be expounded, and the framework 
of public doctrine and social practice is explained. The moral of 
duty between man and man in all relations of society must be made 
known and exemplified, and even salutations and modes of beha- 
viour. A primer and a Koran afford the necessary apparatus. 

This is the general Mussulman basis, and to this the whole 
instruction of many children is limited. 

A stage further, and which may be acquired from every hojah, 
is instruction in applying this knowledge to Turkish. The pupil is 
already familiar with what may be termed the printed character, 
and the general system of reading and writing. A book called the 
‘‘ Insha,” written or lhthographed, is the common manual. This 
contains all kinds of letters, petitions, documents, and accounts in 
the reka, or ordinary written character, and is sometimes supple- 
mented by specimens of courthand. 

This course not only teaches Turkish orthography, which is 
simple and unsettled, but the art of correspondence, and the transac- 
tion of business, under a man who is himself a practitioner. This 
is generally accompanied by instruction in arithmetic, and some- 
times in book-keeping, A very good practical education for the 
purposes of Turkish life, can be obtained from the country hojah, 
which may extend to Arabic, a very useful language. 

There is no geography, no history. 

Considering how well adapted this course of teaching is to the 
requirements and sympathies of Mussulman life, and how its 
masters are supported by the endowments and contributions of the 
population, it will be seen that it is scarcely possible for the 
Government to interfere with it, until supported by public opinion, — 
which is now adverse. 

The Government action is limited in a direct shape chiefly to 
the supply of cheap school books of the kinds approved in the 
schools, and of improved books. To the use of these latter, there 
is a general opposition, as they are considered to emanate from an 
unorthodox source. ‘The Government does, however, get out books 
on arithmetic, geography, Turkish history, &c., but particularly 
vocabularies and dialogues in Turkish, Arabic, and Persian. 

Its indirect action upon the public at large is more powerful. 
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The schools of the rushdiyeh give a better education than the 
elementary schools, and turn out instructed pupils. The best 
schoolmasters in the cities are compelled to compete with these, and 
to adopt the Government books. 

It is in Constantinople, however, where the Government, sup- 
ported by public opinion, is enabled to act most effectually. The 
schools are generally supplied with Government books, and the 
masters are better instructed, while they have a career in the 
Government schools. 

In the country districts, the scholastic community is untouched, 
and in the large cities they only sustain the loss of a small propor- 
tion of pupils of the wealthier classes, but in time this must 
exercise a greater influence. 

What has been hitherto described as to elementary schools, 
refers chiefly to the Turkish districts. The European Mussulmans, 
not of the Turkish race, are seldom well trained, and know little more 
than their prayers. They speak their own languages, Bulgarian, 
Bosnian or Servian, and Albanian, and in the island of Candia 
Greek ; and can seldom read and write Turkish, if they speak it 
decently, and they do not, therefore, know the Arabic character. 
The Albanian and Candiote Mussulmans are more familiar with the 
Greek character. 

The Arabs, on the other hand, receive instruction in their native 
language, the Arabic, and care little for Turkish. Schools are better 
attended among the Arabs, and there is a love of schooling and 
of reading, as among the Persians. The Arab schools send up many 
schoolmasters to the north, who become good teachers of Arabic. 

The Koord Mussulmans are ill-taught. They use for corres- 
pondence the Persian language. 

Great differences are to be found among the races of Turkey in 
their educational propensities. 

The Arabs are a reading people, the Turks and Greeks are so to 
a less degree; then come the Armenians far behind. The Bul- 
garians, Bosnians and Albanians, Mussulmans and Christians, the 
Koords, the Jews, the Candiotes, it may be said the rayah Greek 
Christians, are not reading populations. 

The Arabs of Turkey possess a noble language, and have access 
to a great literature, but can no longer be considered a literary 
people. Bagdad and Damascus produce but little. The literary 
activity is kept up by the presses of Cairo and of the Catholic 
missionaries. 

The Osmanlees have an old and living literature, employing a 
copious and largely cultivated language. They are the people in 
Turkey having the most vigorous literature, but they cannot be 
considered as an active literary people. 
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The Armenians have an ancient literature, and are slowly 
creating a new one; but it does not permeate the mass. The 
literary language is not that of the people 

The Greek-speaking populations employ the ancient literature, 
and possess a new literature, which has its seat outside in Athens. 
There is little literary activity among the indigenous or immigrant 
Greeks. The literary language is not that of the people. 

The Jews produce little or nothing. Their classic language is 
the dead Hebrew, their household language Spanish or Italian, and 
their out-door language Turkish in the north and Arabic in the south. 

The Bulgarians are creating a literature. 

The Albanians and Koords are not known ever to have had a 
literature from the beginning of history. They each use a foreign 
language for correspondence. 

These are the elements on which the Government of Turkey 
has to work. 

In Asia Minor there is a general language; the Turkish, spoken 
by Osmanlees, Turkomans and Armenians, Jews and native Greeks. 
The Koords and Lazians (a tribe allied to the Georgians), speak 
their own languages, but admit the Turkish for general intercourse. 
The small minority of Hellenic Greeks, perhaps 100,000 in number, 
speak local or “bad ’”’ Greek, and resist the use of the Turkish in 
speaking or in schooling. 

In Syria and Arabistan, Arabic is the general language of all 
the races and sects; and Turkish can never be more than a special 
administrative language. The Turkish officials conform to the 
Arabic language and literature. 

In the islands the dialects of “bad” Greek are largely employed 
among Christians and Mussulmans, but Turkish is diffused by the 
Turkish officials and soldiery. 

In Northern Turkey there can be no general language beyond 
the use of Turkish for administrative purposes, for which this 
language is advancing and Greek diminishing. The main popula- 
tions speak Slav dialects, which are being. developed. Greek 
is spoken by a small population, and is used by some of the Alba- 
nians. The Albanians are playing the same game in language as | 
in polities, learning Turkish for their Turkish and Egyptian 
service, and Greek for Greek purposes. 

Among these northern Huropean Mussulmans, the elementary 
schools produce less effect than upon the Osmanlees, because while 
the legal and theological terms have become freely naturalised in 
the Osmanlee language, they are not naturalised in Bosnian or 
Albanian; and the instruction is a dead and foreign teaching. The 
Bosnian and Bulgarian Mussulmans are fanatic Mussulmans, the 
Albanians generally indifferent. 
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Under these circumstances, the Government has a field in 
European Turkey for introducing vernacular instruction, and 
in some cases establishing mixed: schools for Mussulmans and 
Christians. 

My own opinion is, that the school numbers of Constantinople 
for the Mussulmans, including Government schools, are about 1 in — 
15 of the male population for boys, and 1 in 25 of the female popu- 
lation for girls. The proportion will be higher for the Arab dis- 
tricts, and falling lower among the various populations, until it 
becomes almost nothing among the country Koords, Albanians, and 
Servians. 

There are no statistics of reading and writing. With regard to 
females, those who can write must be very few, in consequence 
of the general practice of having letters written by a public writer. 
Where this practice prevails, letters must be read by the same 
practitioners, as they are in the habit of supplying their customers 
with high-flown and obscure words, as may be seen among the 
Irish letter writers in the large cities of our own country. It is 
considered most respectable to send a grand letter. There are 
plenty of women who know how to write, but then they use a 
script corresponding to our printed character. None but women 
of a high class write a good hand. Women, who can read, are not 
in the habit of reading; they do not acknowledge the necessity 
of it. 

For lke reason the lower classes of men can seldom read and 
write, and do not go to school if they can help it. Reading and 
writing, and reckoning are considered the special requisites of 
Government servants, ulema, and shopkeepers. For all not in the 
constant habit of writing, the hojah, or country schoolmaster, is to 
be found everywhere; and im the cities he sets up sometimes as 
conveyancer, law stationer, and letter writer. The offices of these 
learned scribes are to be found close to the Government offices, and 
their charges are very moderate. They train pupils. 

Signatures afford no statistics in Turkey for man or woman, as 
no one puts his signature, but the impression of his seal bearing his 
name, whether he can read and write or no. 

A mechanic or tenant farmer is not generally a writing man, 
but a domestic servant is, as he may become a functionary high or 
low. Much of the local government is carried on by the unpaid 
services of the country gentry and elders of the villages, but the 
hojah, as explained, does the writing work. - 

The post office is a time-honoured service in Turkey, and is 
freely used. It has been much improved, and the telegraph intro- 
duced widely. The periodical press exercises no influence beyond 
Constantinople, nor is bookselling active beyond that metropolis. 
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Under all these circumstances, the progress of Mussulman 
education, notwithstanding the compulsory law, must be slow ; and 
it will be long before the lower classes are generally acted upon ; 
still it will be seen by the next section that the work is going on. 

M. Heuschling gives a statement that of 100 Mussulman 
children in Turkey, 95 receive a good elementary education. From 
whence he got this I do not know, but it is not in conformity with 
my experience. He likewise says that in 1850 there were in the 
main part of Constantinople 396 schools, with 22,700 pupils of both 
sexes. This must be the schools of all sects, if the figures mean 
anything, for in 1277 (1860), the date of the publication of his 
book, the official return was 279 Mussulman schools, with 9,975 
boys and 6,787 girls, total 16,752. 


I1.—The Government. 


As the Government, being a Mussulman Government, has a 
direct interest in Mussulman education, its labours greatly affect 
Section No. I, and the two sections (Nos. I and II) will exhibit 
what has been done for this great majority of the population, while 
an introduction is given to the education of the various sections 
of the minority. 

From the earliest conquests, the Osmanlee sultans, even the 
most tyrannical or most dissolute, have always assumed the cha- 
racter of patrons of learning. By them the great schools of learn- 
ing have been founded, and the leading colleges and libraries 
of Constantinople form part of the establishments of the several 
imperial mosques, which commemorate the respective sultans. 
Beyond this they have been in direct relations with the most 
learned men of their times, and have allowed many of them great 
licence, even in the most despotic times. They have encouraged 
history, which has flourished, the study of the law, in which Turkey 
has acquired distinction, and likewise poetry, so that the eminent 
poet of his day is always a marked public character. 

The present sultan obeys the traditions of his house. Generally 
speaking, as I pointed out in some sketches of Turkish literary 
men in the ‘ Athenzum,” every literary man is in Government 
employment, and the administration three years ago was composed 
of statesmen, each of whom had figured as a literary man. The 
Sultan presides every year at the thanksgiving of the schools. | 

The Minister of Public Instruction (Mearif-i-Umumiye Nazari), 
is one of the body of ministers, and is usually, but not necessarily, 
a member of the Great Council. His office is generally what would 
be called a cabinet office. In practice there is seldom a separate 
Minister of Public Instruction, for this ministry being in the same 
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building with the Ministries of Commerce, Public Works and 
_ Agriculture, it happens that these ministries are held by one, and 
never three ministers. 

It is seldom the Ministry of Public Instruction has the benefit 
of a single or separate minister, but it has of a separate depart- 
ment. Of late years it has been presided over by men, fully 
understanding the office and the service, and zealous for its promo- 
tion. These have been Edhem Pasha, Safvet Pasha, Kemal Effendi, 
and Subhi Bey. All are guod Oriental scholars, and well acquainted 
with French; Kemal Effendi likewise with German. All, too, are 
travelled men. Edhem Pasha has presided at intervals for several 
years; he exercised a close supervision over the schools and 
masters; promoted the publication of new books, and took part in 
the new Turkish magazine. Safvet Pasha has been nearly as 
much connected with the department: he was latterly ambassador 
in Paris. Kemal Effendi, who has been attached to the Paris 
and Berlin embassies, has himself compiled schoolbooks. Public 
instruction has been his specialty. He has one of the finest 
libraries in Constantinople. Subhi Bey is the present minister, and 
it is his specialty likewise. He is a writer on statistics and Mussul- 
man numismatics, whose communications have been translated in 
France and Germany. 

Besides the Ministers of Public Instruction, many others take a 
direct or indirect part in these labours. His Highness Fuad Pasha, is 
the author of the standard Turkish grammar; which, for European 
use, has been translated into French by our countryman, Redhouse. 
His Highness the Prince Mustapha Faryl Pasha takes an active 
interest, and his visits to England and France are constantly 
devoted to the acquisition of elementary books for models. Ahmed 
Vesik Effendi, an accomplished scholar, and a reader of Shakspeare, 
besides his other literary labours has promoted the compilation 
of schoolbooks. Dervish Pasha, Director-General of Mines, a man 
educated in the schools of England and France, is commonly the 
President of the Council of Public Instruction, and sometimes the 
under secretary. He takes an active and zealous interest. He was 
one of the promoters of the scheme of a university, and gave 
public lectures on natural philosophy. Munif Effendi, the Brougham 
of Turkey, a scholar in the languages and knowledge of the Hast 
and West, has devoted himself to educational progress. For some 
years he has conducted the ‘‘ Turkish Review,” and is the founder 
of the Osmanlee Literary Society, in itself an educational institu- 
tion. He is a member of the Council of Public Instruction; so is 
Kadri Bey, who is following the same career, and engaged in the 
same labours as Munif Effendi. He was here lately in reference to 
his project of settling for some time in London for purposes of 
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study. The eminent mollah, Ahmed Jevdet Pasha, instituted and 
carried out a competitive examination for the civil service. Others 
who have taken part in the council are His Highness Kiamil 
Pasha, author of a translation of Fenelon, Ismael Pasha, a man of 
distinguished attainments, and Chinasse Effendi, an eloquent writer. 

Among the works in progress by the present minister, Subhi 
Bey, is one by a countryman of ours—Mr. Charles Wells—entitled 
‘“ Tlm Tedbiri Mulk”’ (Science of State Management). Mr. Wells 
learned Turkish in King’s College, of which he is a prizeman, and 
has never been in Turkey. 

The council has been much modified of late years, and the 
rayah element more largely introduced, but it will be noticed that 
each community maintains its own elementary schools, and that the 
rayahs can only be expected to participate in the management 
of mixed schools. In this respect the proportion of rayahs or non- 
Mussulmans in the council is large. 

The Council of Public Instruction is divided into two sections. 
The first, under the presidency of the minister, consists of twelve 
Mussulman members, and has charge of the schools of the depart- 
ment. The second section, presided over by Dervish Pasha, has 
charge of the technical and superior schools, and consists of sixteen 
members, mostly official, or named from their connection with 
special branches of education. They include, besides the grand 
translator of the Porte, Mekyatib Askeriye Nazari, director of the 
military schools; Mekyatib Tabibiye Nazari, director of the medical 
schools; Mekyatib Bahriye Nazari, director of the naval schools; 
Topji Mektebi Nazari, director of the artillery schools; also a 
Mussulman doctor, three Greek doctors, two Armenian doctors, an 
Armenian member, but only one Jewish member; for the Jews, as 
yet, take a small part in public affairs. 

Most of these persons are only officially attached; but the meet- 
ings are held regularly, and are well attended. They are real con- 
sultative bodies, and do not impede the action or responsibility 
of the minister. 

The ministry has a small staff of secretaries, accountants, and 
officials. 

The labours of the ministry may be thus divided :— 

a. First, the improvement of the national, elementary, mosque, 
or ecclesiastical endowed schools throughout the empire. : 

b. Second, the establishment of separate girls’ schools apart 
from the mixed Mussulman schools. 

c. Third, the establishment of the rushdiyeh, or grammar school 
or town college in the great town of the empire. 

d. Fourth, the conduct of the normal and special schools of the 
ministry. 
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e. Fifth, a consultative action as to the superior special schools 
for medicine, the army, artillery, and navy. 

f. Sixth, the supply of books, maps, and school requisites for 
the schools of all denominations. 

g. Seventh, the promotion of the university, museum, public 
lectures, literary societies, &c. 

h. Highth, the pn ge epee of the public libraries of the metro- 
sag 

. The establishment of examinations and competitive examina- 
is 
‘ a. The mode in which the improvement of the elementary 
schools is pursued, is pretty well pointed out in Section I. 

So far as rayah schools are concerned, the Government in no 
degree interferes with their freedom of action. It assists, where 
needful, in the grant of sites, and sometimes of buildings. All 
school buildings are on the same footing, and exempt from taxation. 

6. The improvement of Mussulman female education has made 
small progress. Mothers do not require separate schools for the 
girls, and appear to prefer the mixed schools. It is considered 
the hojah is the proper person to instruct. 

The rushdiyeh, or female academy at Constantinople, established 
for some years, though making progress, in 1283 (1866) had only 
reached ninety pupils. It has three men professors for school 
instruction, and ladies for women’s work. 

c. The special work of the ministry is the establishment of the 
rushdiyeh mektebi, which corresponds to our grammar school and 
the French College Impérial. 

The rushdiyeh of the metropolis, including that for the girls, 
are thirteen in number, established in the city and suburbs. The 
two chief are in the ministry; the others are placed in or near 
mosques, alongside the colleges. 

The schools are provided with teachers for Turkish, Arabic, 
Persian, religious instruction, history, geography, arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, book-keeping, and drawing. French is taught in the special 
schools. 

The masters are chosen for their competency, and are strictly 
inspected. The remuneration appears sufficient to draw good men 
from the class of hojahs. 

The number of schools has been the same for seven years. The 
increase has taken place in the number of scholars and in the 
improved staff and teaching. In 1277 (1860) the number of 
scholars, including girls, was 1,125, and in 1283 (1866) 1,652, 
showing an increase of about 50 per cent. The improved results 
must have been in greater proportion. These schools are now 
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educating the sons of the functionaries, of many of the ulema, and 
of the trading classes. There can be no doubt of their success, 
and that they have taken a hold of the public. 

In Roomelia or Europe there are now forty-six of these schools, 
and they have reached a pretty fair stage of development, consider- 
ing the nature of the populations. 

In 1267 (1849) there were six schools and 870 scholars. 

From 1277 (1860) to 1283 (1866), the increase in six years has 
been 50 per cent. from thirty-one schools to forty-six schools. 

Of scholars there is no return. The minimum average is pro- 
bably go per school; this would give, last year, 4,140. Adrianople 
is the only city having two schools. In some of the provinces the 
schools are open to all sects, and are attended by all. 

The yearly progress of schools since 1276 has been as follows :— 
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The first experiments having been made in Constantinople and 
Europe, of late years the chief attention has latterly been bestowed 
on Anatolia or Asia. 

So late as 1277 (1860), the number of schools was only seven 
in the cities of Broosah, Rhodes, Yuzghat, Smyrna, Izmid, Kara 
Hissar, and Kastamooni. 

The increase in six years has been from seven schools to thirty- 
Six, or 400 per cent. 

The yearly progress has been :— 
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One school is established in Tripoli of Barbary. The number 
of scholars may be estimated thus :— 


1277) (GO). exeiccrsenitaviss «crenotiedanskiteeuauere 350 
"BO OGY asassecesssanrsiaauyerste cia cennsseesess saser Mepavac see 1,800 


The schools in Asia have to encounter great prejudices from the 
fanatical populations. All attempts of the Government to intro- 
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duce the teaching of Huropean languages, have failed. One young 
_Mussulman, in Smyrna, of late years learned French, and he was 
declared to be, in consequence, a Freemason, or infidel. 

In all the rushdiyeh schools the Government books and maps are 
used, and this is a challenge to what are considered the Orthodox 
schools. ; 

d. Attached to the ministry are some special schools; as the 
normal school for training masters for the rushdiyeh schools, and 
the preparatory schools for the civil service. The pupils in these 
latter schools are of all sects, and are taught French in addition to 
the general courses. The study of the law, and particularly the 
new statute laws and codes, are especial subjects of teaching. The 
purpose is to train clerks and judges for the new criminal courts 
and tribunals of commerce, thereby raising a new body of lawyers 
independent of the ulema. These schools become the means of 
introducing distinguished pupils of all classes into the public 
service. 

There are no returns of pupils. 

e. The great special schools are appendages of the army and 
navy departments; and the action of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction is only indirect. 

The Imperial School of Medicine is on a large scale, and trains 
a large body of students, of all sects, for the medical service of the 
army and navy. ‘The professors are partly Mussulmans and partly 
Greeks, Armenians, and Levantines, with some Europeans. This 
is almost the only public school which the Jews enter. 

Very unfavourable reports have been given of this school, and 
it certainly has not responded to the efforts of the Government. As 
it is not worse than the schools in neighbouring countries, nor its 
practitioners worse than those of Turkey and the neighbouring 
countries, its relative position may be appreciated. The fact is, 
that it is an example of progress, beimg a new creation amid 
difficulties. The pupils are greatly deficient in preliminary educa- 
tion, and much time is taken up in their instruction. The number 
of pupils is upwards of four hundred. 

A military academy for civilians is in progress. 

The public are served by some few English and French 
medical men, employed by their respective Governments, and who 
give the tone to practice, by doctors from Padua and Athens, by 
self-created doctors, drum majors, homeepathists, Jewish doctors, 
charlatans, and medicine vendors. ‘The Mussulmans are chiefly 
served by holy men, who administer the holy breath, holy spittle, 
religious charms, and talismans. All sects employ barbers and 
midwives. 

The Turkish hospitals are very clean. Hach community, 
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Orthodox, Armenian, or Jewish, maintains its own hospital. In 
large country towns the hospital is sometimes attended by the 
chemists in turn, there being no doctor. As a general rule, the 
populations of Turkey are very little inclined to fraternise with 
doctors, and particularly to pay them. There are whole counties 
without a doctor. 

The Imperial School of the Military Sciences is a large establish- 
ment, with a considerable staff. It has about 500 pupils, and in 
the junior school from 200 to 300. The latter is a cadet school 
of boys. Much time is lost from the pupils being unprepared. or 
ill-prepared for the class of studies they have to engage in. The 
course includes general education, French, and special military 
instruction. Except the teachers of languages, the professors are 
Mussulmans trained in England or France. 

The school only turns out about 100 officers a-year—a small 
number for such an army, and almost the only educated men in the 
army. 


Pupils. 
In 1279 (62) there were in the upper school ........ 341 
» 88 (66) ” port) Sa Rekteess 492 
PROPE REC ost A acre ageepscureshs I51 or 45 per cent. 


There are four divisional schools in the provinces, two in Europe, 
and two in Asia, each with about 80 pupils. That at Damascus is 
an artillery school. 

At Paris about twenty-six officers are generally in training in a 
staff school. 

The engineer and artillery officers in training in Woolwich vary, 
and are few in number. . 

Of the Imperial Artillery School I have no particulars. The 
artillery practice is good. 

The trained staff officers are generally good, and may compare 
with those of most armies in Europe. 

All the necessary drill and instruction books have been compiled 
and printed on the best systems. 7 

The training of the warrant and non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers in elementary instruction is being prosecuted. 

Of the Imperial Naval School at Halki, nm the Prince’s Islands, 
near Constantinople, I can give no particulars. It appears clean 
and fairly organised. The chief and ruling officers are now Mussul- 
mans (as in the olden times); some have been trained in the 
Knglish navy, and many speak Hnglish. The engineers are either 
Hnglish or Mussulmans. Some of the latter are trained at Wool- 
wich. 
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Attempts are being made to form educated corps for the mining 
_ service, the forests, and the roads, chiefly by means of French 
instructors. The school of agriculture, founded in 1850, failed. 

f. The Government has been employed for some time in pub- 
lishing the requisite books for the elementary schools—the rush- 
diyeh, the military and naval schools, and the school of medicine ; 
also geographical maps. The new codes supply text-books for law, 
besides those already existing. The superior special schools are 
suppled with apparatus. / 

Facilities are given for the publication of newspapers, and their 
transmission by post. 

g. A university was planned by the great Sultan Mahmood, and 
an extensive building erected, but not fitted. He proposed that 
this monument of the new regime should be placed on the site 
of the barracks of the extinguished janissaries. As yet the project 
has not been realised, although several times attempted; and the 
building has been applied to various temporary purposes. A 
museum of geology; lbrary, Oriental and European; chemical 
laboratory and set of philosophical apparatus have been gradually 
accumulated. Of late years men of eminence, as Ahmed Vefik 
Effendi and Dervish Pasha, have given courses on the natural and 
moral sciences, history, &c., to crowded audiences. | 

An academy of the most distinguished scholars was formed for 
the promotion of Turkish literature under the name of Anjuman-i- 
Danish in 1851. It includes His Highness Aali Pasha, His High- 
ness Huad Pasha, Hdhem Pasha, Ismael Pasha, Subhi Bey, Kiamuil 
Kiffendi, His Highness Mehemed Rushdi Pasha, His Highness Kiamil 
Pasha, Ahmed Vefik Effendi, Dervish Pasha, and Ahmed Vefik 
Pasha. The last list of members includes twenty-seven. Unfor- 
tunately all these are persons of high standing, chosen without 
respect to party, and therefore divided by political rivalries. The 
institution has consequently failed to accomplish the desired objects. 

One of its most important plans has been to produce a new 
history of the empire, founded on the Turkish authorities, with the 
aid of all Kuropean quotations. Although the commission’ was 
named, personal changes and movements have prevented anything 
being done. , | 

A most valuable society was formed by Munif Effendi, called 
the Jemiyet Iamiyeh Osmaniyeh, or Osmanlee Scientific Society, 
which consists of a large number of members of all sects, but 
chiefly Mussulman, paying a small subscription. The Government 
has given them a house, in which they have a newsroom, with 
Turkish and other newspapers, a library—Oriental, Hnglish, and 
French—and class rooms and lecture rooms. The society was going 
on well when the cholera and the great fire interfered with it. 


\ 
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The society published, under the editorship of Munif Effendi 
and Kadri Bey, a monthly work called the “ Mejmooai Funoon,” or 
‘““ Magazine of Science,” consisting of articles, original and com- 
piled from Oriental and European sources, by eminent writers on 
political economy, banking in Hngland, paper money in Tartary, 
geology, history, &c. 

There is an opposition society, with its magazine, which has not 
flourished so well, and another a strictly Mussulman society. 

The Imperial Academy of Medicine consists chiefly of the 
Christian practitioners in the metropolis; it receives a subvention 
of 600/. from the Government; and has a fine reading room, a 
large library, and publishes a journal in French. The meteoro- 
logical observations are therein recorded. 

The attempt to form a lke society at Smyrna, bese through 
the jealousy of the local sects. 

The Statistical Bureau founded by the Government about three 
years ago, has languished because there are no departmental officers 
to supply the statistics. It is probable that the supporters of the 
plan had no notion that the materials must be first collected before 
they can be digested. Still the want of statistics has been much 
felt, and various attempts have from time to time been made. The 
cadastral survey of several provinces, and the official almanack, 
with the help of Ahmed Vefik Effendi and Subhi Bey, were 
evidences of this; but wherever a measure depends on the exertions 
of individuals, it will be relaxed by the absence or removal of its 
supporters. It is only when a system has been thoroughly formed 
and put in working order, that it becomes self-supporting. 

On this head it may be observed that it is a great misfortune no 
blue books or livres jaunes are published ; and thus the Government 
does itself great injustice. This measure, and the statistical depart- 
ment, I have constantly urged on my Osmanlee friends, and I 
recommend others to do the same. 

Of the expense of the Ministry of Public Instruction I can 
give no reliable account. The amount borne on the budget is 
extended by extraordinary votes; on the whole the department is 
kept down by the necessities of the treasury. In the budget an_ 
entry is made for the Ministry of Public Works and Education in 
one sum. 

h. Throughout the empire there are public lbraries attached 
to the mosques and colleges. These include, of course, books on 
theology, law and history in Arabic and Turkish. 

In Constantinople there is a large imperial library in the Palace 
of the Seraglio, and forty other libraries. The total number of 
volumes is 72,000, and the largest number in any library is nearly 
14,000, but some contain only a few hundred volumes. It is, 
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however, to be noted that, as these are written on a stenographic 
‘system, they contain an immense mass of matter. There are said 
to be besides 1,000 libraries attached to the mosques. 

The bookselling trade for Oriental works is large and active, 
and high prices are given for rare books. There are many fine 
private libraries, notwithstanding the frequent fires. 

The Government is having all the public libraries catalogued. 
Part of this is in print. 

The only general libraries are those of the Dar ul Funoon; the 
special schools, the literary societies, and the school of medicine, 
all small. ; 

v. Hxaminations and competitive examinations are carried out in 
the military, naval, and medical schools, in the elementary schools 
of law and administration, and in the normal school. They have 
been for some time established for the class of the mudir or sub- 
prefect in the civil service. 

Hducational tests are now generally required. Formerly any one 
might be an official; a secretary did the writing, and the principal 
applied his seal. 

For the Foreign Office and for many departments, a knowledge 
of the French language is required; French also for the military 
staff; for the naval staff a knowledge of English, and the posses- 
sion of our tongue is becoming a strong recommendation for general 
advancement. 

In the army schooling is being extended: till lately a captain 
was not required to be able to read or write. 


II1.—Orthodox Schools. 


The members of the Orthodox religion constitute one of the 
Five Nations of Rayahs as the Orthodox nation, privileged to con- 
duct their own affairs within their own community, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople being the recognised official head, and organ 
of communication with the Sublime Porte. 

The Orthodox, or Greek Church, includes the Greeks, Bul- 
garians, Bosnians, Wallachians, Moldavians, Servians, some Alba- 
nians, and some Syrians. Over these the patriarch and bishops 
and their civil officers, all of the Greek-speaking population, formerly 
dominated. Of late years the churches of the kingdom of Greece 
and the principalities of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro have 
established each for itself an mdependent synod. The Slav-speaking 
Christians of Bulgaria and Bosnia now demand emancipation from 
Greek - speaking bishops and priests, and independence of the 
patriarch under a national clergy. 

Of the Orthodox remaining under the patriarchal yoke, a dis- 
tinction is therefore to be drawn between the Slav-speaking and 
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Greek-speaking Orthodox; and this difference must become greater 
until total separation. 

The Slavs constitute the larger population. Their education, 
heretofore limited to Greek ecclesiastical teaching, was very 
restricted by its nature and in extent. These populations are now 
establishing national schools, in which they are assisted by the 
Turkish authorities. Schools, libraries, and newspapers are being 
patronised under the new viceregal system. These Slav dialects 
are, it is to be observed, those of the Mussulmans likewise. Turkish 
is being learned for administrative purposes. (See Appendix.) 

The Greek-speaking Orthodox now in fact constitute the Greek 
community; but only a portion of these, namely, those rayahs or 
Turkish subjects, are legally members of the Rom Milleti, and under 
the jurisdiction of the patriarch. The immigrants from the kingdom 
of Greece, and their descendants, are under the jurisdiction of the 
Hellenic consuls. The schools, churches, and hospitals are, how- 
ever, used by all the Greek-speaking Orthodox, and the Millet or 
Nation is in reality under the influence of the Hellenic propa- 
gandists. 

Of late years reform has been agitated, the clerical element in 
the Greek general assembly has been reduced, and the lay element 
made preponderant. 

The native or rayah Greeks generally speak Turkish, and this 
was, In many cases, the sole language of them, and their priests till 
of late years the propagandists have been exerting themselves to 
Hellenize the rayahs. 

At present schools are being generally established. The build- 
ings are good, the masters well paid, and competent men trained in 
the university of Athens or academies of Greece. Many of them 
are men of fair attaimments. In the larger cities of Turkey the 
children of the wealthier classes are trained in private colleges and 
boarding schools, receiving a liberal education; ancient Greek 
being greatly promoted and Turkish excluded. 

Female education, formerly neglected, is being pushed forward. 
under the same circumstances. 

The language used in all these schools is the “good” modern . 
Greek, which the propagandists hope to establisn as the general 
language. 

Where there are only public schools, they are built out of the 
funds of the church or community; the fees are moderate, the poor 
educated free, and any deficiency is made up by a proportionate 
voluntary levy. In such matters the Greeks act well in concert, 
and their schools, hospitals, churches, and poor funds are ably 
administered ; the schoolmasters and mistresses are well paid, and 
the priests are ill paid. 
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Hlementary education among the Greeks owes much to the 
schools once formed by the Church Missionary Society. 

Although the people are most superstitious, education is chiefly 
carried on by laymen. The priests are generally ignorant, and 
suspected for being in official communication with the Ottoman 
Government ; while the schoolmasters are thorough propagandists. 
In the country the old schools are very poor, like the churches. 

The alienation of the minority of the Greek-speaking popula- 
tion from the other communities of the empire, is thus being 
thoroughly accomplished; and the once great school of Turkish 
among the Fanariotes, is dwindling to insignificance. 

The children are exceedingly apt and fond of schooling, but as 
the language taught is not the household languages, the fruits 
among boys and girls are seldom permanent. 

The Government exercises no interference, and grants no sub- 
vention. It favours the acquisition of sites and endowments in 
mortmain.' Its only intervention is the occasional removal of some 
propagandist who has made himself too conspicuous in the eyes 
of the authorities. 

There are no statistics available, but there can be no doubt a 
large proportion of the Greek town population is at school, and that 
the adults can read and write. In the country they cannot, but the 
children are being sent to school. 

There is little provision for superior or special imstruction 
among the local Greeks, nothing higher than the grammar school ; 
as the more advanced pupils resort to Athens. There are the 
colleges of the Fanar and of Halki, for the priesthood. These 
supply the best educated clergy. 


IV.—Armenian Schools. 


The Armenians constitute the second of the nations. They are 
an Indo-European people, of remote affinity to the western stocks ; 
they are not of the Greek religion, but following their own rite, 
which is called the Gregorian. In common with every sect in 
Turkey, except the Protestant, their ritual language is a dead 
language—the old Armenian; their household language is Turko- 
Armenian—Armenian with a large admixture of Turkish words, 
and their out-door language is Turkish; they are building up a 
literary language of modern Armenian, purified from Turkish. 

A portion of the Armenians are Roman Catholics, and some 
recent converts Protestants. In political feeling they belong to 
the main body, but do not frequent the same schools. 

The mass of the Armenians in old Armenia are very ignorant, 
but the large bodies of immigrants in the western districts of 
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Turkey are making great efforts for education ; this is particularly 
the case in Constantinople, Smyrna and Broossah. 

Their schools are well built, the schoolmasters men of learning, 
well chosen, and liberally paid; and the pupils in the elementary 
and higher schools taught gratuitously, whether rich or poor. The 
richer girls are sent to private schools. The school teaching has 
been much influenced by the example of the American missionaries. 

The school language is the modern Armenian; Turkish is 
taught, and in the higher classes French. English is often learnt. 

My opinion is, that there is more real learning among the 
Armenians than among any community in Turkey. 

Hvening schools for adults have, within three or four years, been 
set up in Constantinople with great success. 


V.—COatholic or Latin Schools 


Aithough there is a Catholic Millet, in fact the direction of 
Catholic affairs and schools is chiefly in the hands of foreign priests, 
and the funds are supphed by foreign missionary bodies, the 
Congregation of the Propaganda and the Mekhitarists. The 
French Government contributes 40,c00/. a-year. The Austrian 
Government has been the great protector of the Armenian 
Catholics, the French of the Syrian Catholics, the Pope of the 
Myrdites. 

The chief national bodies of Catholics are these: the Armenian 
Catholics mostly consist of recruits, on political grounds, to acquire 
the protection of the foreign Powers. Their colleges and schools 
are ably conducted by the celebrated order of Mekhitarists ; their 
instruction is in Armenian, French, and Turkish ; and able pupils 
are drafted to their colleges in Venice, Vienna, and Paris. The 
Mekhitarists are men of distinguished learning, and have been the 
chief promoters of the study of Armenian learning; their pupils 
have furnished some of the best Turkish scholars among the 
Christians in the Government service. 

The Maronite and Syrian Christians are directly under French 
tutelage. Their language is Arabic, but French is assiduously pro- 
pagated, and able pupils are drafted off to France. They furnish 
the Government with some servants. 

In the great towns are Propaganda colleges on the French 
system, in which French is the chief language for instruction, and 
in which the Catholic half-castes are brought up; the poorer half- 
castes are taught by Christian Brothers, and the girls, rich and poor, 
by nuns. ' 

The instruction is more pretentious than solid: French becomes 
the school language only; the household and out-door language is 
Arabic or bad Greek 
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The Roman Catholic Albanians consist of the Myrdites, who are 
~in feudal dependence on the Porte, and of scattered North Alba- 
nians, chiefly Guegs, all under the tutelage of Italian monks. They 
have some schools. 


Vi.—Jewish Schools. 


The Jews form a Millet, and have the same autonomy as the 
others, but as yet the chief power remains with the ecclesiastical 
body. 7 

The Jews may, for the purpose of this inquiry, be divided into 
Arab-speaking Jews and Turkish-speaking Jews; though Spanish, 
now modified into Italian, is the national language. In Syria the 
schools are active ; the children learn Arabic, and can speak it, and 
are acquainted with the sacred language. Arabic, a Semitic 
language, being the vernacular of the general population, assists 
the study of Hebrew. 

The schools are poor, and the schoolmasters ill paid, but masters 
and scholars are apt. 

In Turkey proper the Jews use Spanish or Italian as a house- 
hold language, and Turkish as a household and out-door language ; 
and generally correspondence is carried on in Spanish or Turkish, 
written in rabbinical script. The schools are ill-constructed and 
dirty, and the pupils commonly learn nothing beyond the Hebrew 
character. The Hebrew is a dead and foreign language, known to 
a few rabbis, and written in by fewer men of learning. The 
rabbis learn in the medressehs of the great cities. 

This state of affairs has kept the Jews in a very low position, 
socially and politically. As these Jews cannot read and write 
Turkish, they are not employed in the civil service; there are only a 
few in the medical service. As they cannot read and write European 
languages, they cannot be employed as clerks in counting-houses, 
but in Jewish establishments are replaced by European Jews. 

The great prejudice against improved education, arises from the 
irritation caused by the efforts of the English societies for the con- 
version of the Jews, which seldom succeed in purchasing the per- 
manent conversion of a Jew, but which cause great moral suffering 
among the Jewish communities. 

The loss to the Government and the general community from 
the non-utilisation of the intellect of this large population, is very 
oreat. In Smyrna a Jewish college has been established by the 
efforts of some Jews of the city, assisted by the balance of the 
cholera relief contributions of Sir Francis and Mr. Frederick Gold- 
smid, Sir Moses Montefiore, Mr. David Salomons, and the Messrs. 
Rothschild. Boys who could not write in any language were, in 
three or four months taught to write Turkish from dictation; the 
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Turkish handwriting being by Europeans considered so difficult as 
to be a serious impediment to its acquisition. 

At Constantinople Count Nazim Camondo and his friends have 
carried on a college, which is now supplying the Government with 
employees. Hitherto the Jews who have acquired instruction, have 
gained it in foreign establishments. Their progress is a sufficient 
testimony of the capacity of the population. 


VII.—Protestant Schools. 


Several thousand Armenians, anxious to escape the tyranny of 
their civil governors, the Armenian patriarch and bishops, have 
embraced Protestantism under the invitation of members of the 
American Board of Missionaries, and under the patronage of the 
English ambassador, Lord Stratford, and the American ministers. 
They have been constituted as an independent Millet, with all the 
privileges of the others. 

By the assistance of American funds and the devoted exertions 
of the American missionaries, men and women, a great influence 
has been exerted in the Armenian body generally ; their services 
have not so much been devoted to theological propagandism, as to 
rendering service as physicians, teachers, and social reformers. 

Schools are established wherever there are Armenians, and these 
have greatly affected the other schools. The study of the English 
language, and that of the useful arts, have been much promoted. 

It is very questionable whether the separation will be per- 
manent, as the Protestants are now politically united with the 
Gregorians, and there are parties on both sides willing to conciliate 
the religious differences. 


VIII.—Foreign Schools. 


The foreign establishments for education are numerous. Those 
of the Propaganda, the Mekhitarists, the Society for Converting 
the Jews, and the American Board of Missions, have been already 
referred to. The Church Missionary Society, although its pro- 
pagandist efforts have produced little effect, is entitled to the merit 
of establishing improved elementary instruction among the Greek — 
community, as the Americans have among the Armenians. The 
efforts of missionaries among the Chaldean Christians, are to be 
placed in this category. 

The English have exerted great influence by their private 
schools—the Hnglish college at Smyrna, the College of Bournabat, 
the school of the Rev. Mr. Curtis at Constantinople, and the ladies’ 
school, patronised by Lady Stratford, at Constantinople. These 
have not only received English children, but Greeks, Armenians, ~ 
and Jews, and have proved models to other schools. 
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The College of Bebek, directed by the Rev. Dr. Hamlin and the 


_ American missionaries, may be called an institution for propagating 
improved instruction throughout the country. 

The establishments which have produced the most efficient 
influence on the education of girls of the wealthier classes, have 
been the schools of the German Protestant Deaconesses Institution, 
at Smyrna and elsewhere. Not only the English and American 
children’ are taught by these ladies, but Armenians, Greeks, and | 
Jewesses, without fear of their religious belief being tampered with. 
This institution, supported by the Queen Dowager of Prussia, and 
consisting of German and some few English ladies, has shown as 
much charity and devotion in the communication of school teach- 
ing, as in the relief of the sick in its hospitals at Jerusalem and 
Constantinople. 

~The Italians, since their unification, have shown an ambition to 
reassert their ancient pre-eminence in the east. Among other 
efforts, are the establishment of schools, from which the Catholic 
_ clergy are excluded, and in which the Italian Jews take part. 


TX.—Conclusion. 

There can be no reasonable question that the schooling of all 
sects in Turkey is advancing, and that measures have been taken 
to ensure that the progress shall be lasting. The quality of the 
instruction is improving, and will improve. 

In Turkey, it is apparent to the common eye that morality is not 
necessarily connected with what is understood as schooling, any 
more than it is with religious teaching. Except perhaps the Alba- 
nians and the Koords, all the populations of Turkey are religious 
even to superstition. The element of religion is uniform; the Mus- 
sulman is not more religaous than the Orthodox, nor the Orthodox 
than the Jew. 

School culture varies, but does not conform to the standard 
of morality. A common observer would place the Turks and the 
Jews on the highest level as to moral conduct, and the Christians 
on a lower level. If schooling were to be the test, the Greeks and 
Catholics would stand highest, and in morality among the lowest. 
The Arab Mussulman does not stand on the level of the Turk for 
morality, nor the Arab-speaking Jew with the Turk-speaking Jew. 
The Turk-speaking Greek is an honester man than the Greek- 
speaking Greek. 

How far the differences are to be accounted for by race I will 
not enter upon; they are not to be explained by the favourite argu- 
ment of the races, lower in morals, owing this degradation to long 
continued political oppression, for the northern rayah Jew bears as 
high a character for integrity as the Turkish Mussulman. Mauch 
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must depend on the manner in which ethical teaching is conducted, 
and on the influence of the example of a well ordered community 
having a sound public opinion, and expressing it. The Greeks have 
no sermons in their country churches, and little ethical teaching in 


school or household; the teaching of the clergy is ritualistic. The ~ 


Mussulmans acknowledge the public teaching of sermons, but 
practise it little; but then the ritualistic portion of Islam being 
limited, the instruction of the schoolmaster is particularly directed 
to ethics in the exposition of the Koran. What is taught in the 
school, is believed, and maintained in the household by father and 
mother ; thus a good ethical standard is maintained, and a sound 
public opinion created, and this is brought to bear-on any invader. 
Tt is this, im my view, which acts materially on non-Mussulman 
communities in contact with Mussulmans. This explains the higher 
standard of the rayah Greeks as compared with the Hellenic Greeks. 


In the Mussulman communities the test of right and wrong is © 


applied to each transaction, the religious and the ethical test con- 
‘forming. Lvil is not to be compounded for by burning a small 
taper or little oil lamp, kissing the ‘picture of a saint, or obtaining 
absolution from a priest; nor would highway robbery be held to be 
satisfied by devoting part of the proceeds to the construction of a 
church. Thus, while the Christian in discussion would allow the 
same theory of morals as the Mussulman, in practice he can obtain 
dispensation for the invasion of any principle, without exposure to 
social condemnation, and without dread of after consequences. 

The extent to which the progress of school teaching in Turkey 
will promote morality, remains to be seen. — 


*. 
i 
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TaBLE I.—Elementary Schools. Constantinople and Environs. 
Oficial Statement. 





1277 | 1278 | 1279 | 1280 | 12827) 1283 
(60). | (61). | °62). | (63). | ?65). | (66). 


Mussulman schools’ .....:::..6...sieeseacsess 299 | "279. 280% | 280° 280% 2280 
Orthodox i AEE ee ARIS Vo a4 vis 44 a, 7 Ge 
Armenian rd eed te a Ey BY 39 37 oer 37 
Catholic and Latin schools............. 8 8 8 8 8 Ss 
Jewish schools .............. Sica snedeshtoaseones 44 44 44 4A, 44 4A 
PRE QUOSUAIN Sy, te ew eg hsiuea te cdn cee i ae 5 5 5 5 5 
MTA IEG) om > nash eaeertet ass toes ougicaees 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Potahs65. te, concen at 453 | 453 | 456 | 454 | 454 | 404 


Note.—These official figures are evidently the reproduction of an old return, 
and are erroneous. 





Oficial Returns of Pupils for the Years 1277 to 1280 (1860-63). 
































Boys. Girls. Totals. 

Miussulman schools ........ccsscsescscessessees 9,975 6,782 Op gisy) 
Orthodox as Seer a eRe R Se 6,497 os 63497 
Armenian nay | Oh Patatnatccitot eee. 6,528 a 6,528 
Catholic or Latin schools .................... 509 — 509 
Mewes SCHOO. A. scestesaltaviscyes Aanuee 2,552 — 25552 
PEpRe LOREM Is p= — <div ehccsnece sawiovayonatedetees 51 3h GP 
Karaite PO Ag Poke RMT ooh ieee aD) 100 oe 100 
26,192 6,813 33,005 





TABLE Il.—Wekteb-i-Rushdiyeh. Constantinople and Suburbs. Scholars. 












































nee 1277 | 1278 | 1279 | 1280 | 1282 | 1288 
(60). .|- CGL). | (62). «C63)s | C65). [ E66), 
Wear wl WMieanit \.tissc.sssevesden eo a2 = oe — 204; 242, 
me Oe rn ern oe — car — —_ 110 £13 
Sultan Bayazid..1:...0.....s...000s — a a —— 204 150 
poghzadel: Basht.:.....2..0c.000%- oe = 3 a 108 158 
Ee Wc cor encase dateactasenaecl) — = — — 110 175 
1 aN tes Nl 2212) 01: aaa eee eee a = — — 81 48 
Kassim Pasha or Galata........) — = — — 73 110 
PCO CEAS I. o.2.-t8-.seosacsebnen ns — cas — — 114: 148 
Wi skuidar, SKUGANY ..1c.icssesden anes = == = i= 89 180 
DIO rs taaleansc. Li0oidk spuscetedris a = == = 19 86 
Fazli Pasha or Rumeli Hissar] — = a eae == 62 
LOT DOG, er. oat cis8s cgurceiv-s ava) | oo = = = 60 70 
Girls: Rnglidiyeh o3:.6-..c.cc.000 — oy = nes 70 go 
Total schools). x. i%.26:.: 13 Rae 1s) WA 15 14, 14 
ait BCHOLIPS: 4. cccac 1,125) 8,125.) 1,125) | 1,125. 11,802*_ |. 2682 
Schools—normal, civil ser- 3 3 3 3 3 : 
vice, and law preparatory 





Note.—These figures are evidently inexact. 
* Includes scholars in the preparatory special schools ; except these the figures 
are not in excess. 1277, 1278, 1279, and 1280 are repetitions of an old return. 
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TasLe I1I.—List of Mekteb-i-Rushdiyeh. 


EUROPE. 
Bosna Sera. Dramah. 
Travmk. Galeboli, Gallipoli. 
LIzvornik. Sofeeah, Softa. 
Behkeh. Berat. 
Yeni Bazar. Prizreen. 
Banalooka. Salonik, Thessalonika. 
Mostar. Widdeen, Widin. 
Takvor Taghi (Redosto). Guestondil. 
Yeni Sheher. Zoghra Ateek, or Eski Zeghra. 
Yanina, Janina. Samakov, founded 1277. 
Monastir. Nevrokob, 3 
Ishkodrah (Skutari, Albania). Limani, 
Delvino. Okhri, Okhrida, founead 1281. 
Neesh, Nizza. Silivri, nf 
Kandia. Guerejeh, i 
Haneeyah, founded 1279. Leskovik, = 
Retimo, Kandia, founded 1278. Varna, 
Lofchah. ‘ Mejidieh,in the Dobr oom founded 1281. 
Roosjook, Ruschuk. Bazarjik, founded 1281. 
Seerooz, Serres. Midellu, Mytilene, Island, founded 
Edrineh, Adrianople. 1281. } 
2 Second School, founded in | Argr?, founded 1281. 
1286. Argob, sf 
Filibeh, Philippopoli. zizieh, fouaded 1282. 


ANATOLIA, OR ASIA. 


Broossah, Broussa. Tarsoos, Tarsus, founded in 1280. 

Rodos, Rhodes. ' Lefkeh, e 

Yuzghat. Sakeez, Scio Island ,, 

Tzmeer, Smyrna. Mosool, af 

Izmeed, Ismid. ; Samsoon, 

Kara Hissar Sharki. Van, founded in 1281. ; 

Kastamooni. Sinoob, Sinope, founded in 1281. ; 

Tarabolis Gharb, Tripoli, in Bar- | Yenisheher Broossa, ,, ; 
bary. Amasia, . : 

Sham Sherif, Damaskus, founded in | Gueveh, ee ‘ 
a7 7. Balukeser, at : 

Haleb, Aleppo, founded in 1277. Kibris, Cyprus, a 

Alaya, Bolt, NM | 

Isbartah, Sparta of Peis founded | Hrzinjan, founded in 1282. | 
in 1277. Kemakh, : 4 

Bigha, founded in 1277. Kars, is 2 

Tarabolis Sham, Tripoli im Syria, | Sefrihissar, . = 
founded in 1279. Angorah, Ancyra, ,, = 

Terabezoon, Trebizond, founded in | Adah Bazar, z y 
1279. Bashkalaah, vy 3 

Sivas, founded in 1280. Adana, a 


ae 
= 


by Pot olny 
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Taste IV.—WMekteb-i-Rushdiych. Totals. 











Schools. eee ee i Senelas [ieeaabauah aenalaee, 
1267 (’50) ....| 10? as 5? aes 172 | 1,000 
"76 (59).<.0| . 18° i = — | 2,256 ae 3,381 
"FT C60). Hoe [asks s 31 40: |, 25790 51 2,925 
"C8. COL) nc ESP Eee 34 12S" 35125 59 4,250 
49 C62) Ge. 13 Tie 34 13 35825 60 | 4,250 
nGO" (Ga) rae 13 1,125? 34 14 wae 61 4,250 
SL (G4; e 1 18 = ee aN ae a ie 
"82 (OB) 15k | 18: 1,303 45 29 - 87 | 6,892* 
83 (66) ...| -18 1,652 46 36 os 95 | 7,592* 


Note.—The above figures are all inexact and below the truth. The numbers 
of schools * are partly estimated. 





TABLE V.—List of Superior Special Schools. 





Pupils. 





1279 (62). | 1282 (65). 








Imperial Academy of Military Sciences ............0ore 341 492 
*s Supplementary School..............000. 260 Z18° 

Ottoman Staff School at Paris................ sooseeeeeeecesannescees 26 y 
Imperial Guard, Military School at Broossah............00 80 76 
2nd Division, ee PR CEG i saceges rds ease 80 97 
3rd - . Monastiat!,. (ssi ciecibevsc: 80 88 
5th a . (Artillery) Damascus 65 y 
Imperial Artillery and Engineering School. ................... ° P 

* Mave OC GOle ab: ERAUKUs: -..sd in reecince tuacsans sate scengens 8 P 


iy SOMOOR OF SVCCICIIG a3, ss c:cess.usnonvaancacateonecagen dies 400? 400? 
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TaBLeE VI.— Public Mussulman Libraries of Constantinople. 


Volumes. 


Seraglio, volumes exclusive of MSS.............. Shir toeeseee 1,5CO 
Abul Fatih in Sultan Mehemed’s Mosque® .............000008 ely | 
Sultan Baym MO ~S... ...0:.ssaraemniianneurasecctomscarssates 3304 
» Suliman Mosque: (Sulimaniye)=............:.c:0.s-seores 2,000 
» Selim and Sultan Mustapha (Lalalu Mosque)... 4,000 
5 Osman Mosque (Osmartiyeh): d: teisovscscccsssasonneass * 5,826 
5)” Wiabinood in WAtya Sadat ssc. seaaee.ccssseesesccoeee pees 6,292 
», Abdul Hamid in the College of the Hami- i abe 
ARM OG ULC osciotivatScrnas eee aden Rees Menccacoeee. ; 
Hoade, Listed) MUM i sicacs Garren ssseoraonataannatecenraes eeeestaus 862 
Sultan Ahmed in the Yoni ati jas.dcchecscatoroieticcns 1,382 
Groat Aya Bolte, Seid. Milena esis a cstindcectnsveneabeers 3,982 
Kiuprili Mehemed Pasha and Fazil Ahmed Pasha 
(Grand WV iztets) ~ goto sok icine aneaco tee eer art i 3245 
Sheikh al Tslam, Ashor Wifes i5.c. desc vciectvetecvengnees 4,828 
Shahzadeh Mosque, Shehid Ali Pasha, ...............::cc0sseseee 6,826 
re NUndry Donatos sco ier cerashorvesd0ess 1523 
» Amad Tbrahim Pasha ........):......++ ies 
AELE POMP OTIL a, 225 hava pect Wes ha notic caceaas a bepetava ne ee aR NaRRa a ae 1,995 
woken Oghloo Pashia MOsQih@ ~...ccdcenstacarien toe cancannan ete 1,968 
Grand Vizier Mehemed Raghib RBIS cose cnesrtaetou ee 1,451 
Stra IR os et Bh aaaadss Boog cxes em Meme eevee tee 2,182 
Mehemed Mirkad Bitfon di « «:..s.jasiesces ou vsmacvecssnmngenanccongs 1,926 
Bagi Baking Comore oe ete le ceuehs carte sntrsaiitian ss nnchaPotece 1,233 
Byoob, Wosrev. Pasha a). c..,ies dig vedystn rei tess aysautstee tes 1,168 
yo, smbenid) Mathoried Dalian, duds, iesrmotege maces 483 
Agno ujal Hessatr- Pagid... :ccucncusmpentecseom tas 541 
IVD Tas tpi lias MAND ich srs acbtrnsacestait Semester chem arrests 453 
Chor lula Ain bt SPs ais. «.sscapricacscnctvats saiemmacenignvnead ocmuraanbateate 450 
Sheth, lara BOM, 5a, iaccxcassnasevlecqraneosanncerarananyearoeteee 546 
BAG CSET I es sadessvpece encenee saree cae oe 219 
Servili College, Head Butcher Mustafa Aga ................ 297 
Chelebi aibdullak, Aig his 15 6c Wt. ace pee etnias atsoonien Serneey 296 
Eyoob, Mahrushah Valideh Sultan ...............ccesescesees 287 
MMelremed Aga MGOSque cxacissinssiterasnssuened x gyartarteavveu ieeaers 210 
Gippr Tend) &. is iit torso areata ee eens eee 147 
Musih Aali Pagha .....,...0000. ee Reet tt ne ee meee 158 
Elhaj Mustafa Effendi.................... Beene naretnre: ae armen "138 
Dye ALO I oss <cdanseas tna sete anes hee ae eee 481 
Cazasker Mustata. Bifendi *,..s:ssorsameimrdooonauasiucctns 194 
SAMUI, MRS NI RD 5s cw scan yetor eet aameee teh ooeee enema eee Oe 293 
Sultan Ahmed Mosque, sundry donations .........0000 T5343 





* Heuschling says that the number of MSS. is 9,000, and of Books 1,500. 
ft Heuschling says 1,527. 
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VIl.—Orthodox Instruction in the Turkish Provinces. 


Extract from the report, of Mr. Vice-Consul Blunt, for the 
district of Adrianople, 2nd April, 1867 :— — 


~“ Before the Crimean war the education of the Christian 
inhabitants was generally under the control and patronage of the 
Greek clergy. This clergy is very ignorant, and it had a great 
interest in trying to keep the people ignorant. They, therefore, 
instead of patronising and encouraging intellectual culture, did all 
they could to keep it down to the lowest possible level, particularly 
among the Bulgarians, whose language they banished from the few 
schools that then existed in the country. But since then, and more 
especially from the time the Bulgarians, owing to the misconduct 
of this clergy, have broken their connection with the Greek Patri- 
archate, the extension of public education has, comparatively speak- 
ing, become very general throughout the provinces. 

“There are now schools in every town, and in almost every 
village inhabited by the Christians. In the villages and smaller 
towns the system of instruction is of the simplest kind, but on the 
whole conformable to the nature and pursuits of the people. In 
the cities and larger towns, with the exception of Adrianople, where 
the schools of the Christians are very shamefully neglected by the 
community, there are elementary schools as well as gymnasia, in 
which Lancaster’s monitorial system generally prevails. In Philip- 
_ popolis, for instance, the Greek and Bulgarian communities have 
very good schools; and the people contribute liberally towards their 
support. T’he professors are paid from 100/. to 200/. per annum. 
The Ottoman, authorities always attend the annual examinations 
held at these schools. 

“The education of the gentle sex is now cared for. At Philip- 
popolis in 1860 there was only one pianoforte; there are now more: 
than twenty. ‘There, and in other towns, schools exist for girls, 
under the direction of teachers from Greece, Servia, Russia, and 
America. In Eski-Zagra the American Protestant missionaries 
have a school, attended by fifty Bulgarian girls, many of them the 
children of notables. 

“ The Ottoman authorities do nothing to arrest this educational 
movement; on the contrary, they endeavour to assist it. The 
following is a list of the Bulgarians now in the Government univer- 
sities at Constantinople :— 


Bulgarians, 
Galata Sarai, military university for medicine .........025...:cusce00ete! 18 
ae civil university for medicine and chemistry ........ 2 
MAMaiy StH COMCEO , toc.chocesads,stnuncsteedt rsecpuodersn shave aanenuasee De smenst 6 
es FL da eee ee ANE REE DE eR att AOC AS ts 4. 
48 


“ Before the Crimean war there were, I believe, only three 
Bulgarians in the Government universities.. All the Christian 
students admitted to these universities are maintained at the 
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Government expense, and those who graduate from them are imme- 
diately employed in public offices. The civil university for medicine 
and chemistry has been recently opened, I am told. 

‘“‘ The inclosed is a translated copy of an encyclical letter on the 
subject, addressed by the Metropolitan of Adrianople to the Greek 
clergy in his diocese. 

“In the military college at Adrianople there are six Christian 
students as boarders, maintained at the Government expense. I 
have often spoken with some of them. They told me that they 
were well treated, and on the same footing with their fellow- 
students, composed of Turks, Tartars, Circassians, and Arabs. 
They, moreover, assured me that no attempts have ever been made 
by the professors or Mahomedan students to induce them to abjure 
their religion. A few years ago the only papers that were received 
at Adrianople, Philippopolis, and other towns were the ‘ Djeridei 
Havadis’ by the Turks, and the ‘ Byzantis’ and ‘Svetovid’ by 
the Greeks and Bulgarians, besides some inflammatory pamphlets 
from Athens, Odessa, and Belgrade. Very few, from the pasha 
down to the ‘bakal’ (grocer), took any interest in what was pub- 
lished in the papers on the state of the empire or the world in 
general. How different the case is now! No one who does not 
come into constant contact with all classes of the population can 
fully realise the change. 

‘‘ Many copies of “the Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian, Jewish, Arme- 
nian, and French papers published daily and weekly at. Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, and other places in the empire, are how received in 
all the towns of the vilayet. Most of these papers are read with 
interest; some do a great deal of good; some much harm; but on 
the whole they have made the people advance somewhat further 
upon the march of intellect, and are much contributing to the 
removal of old-fashioned notions of right and wrong, both among 
Christians and Mahomedans. The Greek clergy and the ulemas are 
losing their influence and prestige; a spirit of inquiry is alive and. 
active among the people, and a new POW is growing in the country 
—public opinion.’ 


ne) Owes . 
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Statistics of Sums Given by Native Gentry wm Invia for Cuart- 
TABLE and HpUCATIONAL InstiruTIoNs and for Works of PuBLic 
Uniniry. By Coton, W. HH. Syxus, M.P., F.RB.S. 


[ Read before Section F, British Association, at Nottingham, August, 1866. ] 


I HAD proposed embracing the last ten years in my review of the 
liberal contributions of native gentry in India for charitable 
purposes or objects of public utility ; but in going over the list, I 
found it was more extensive than was necessary to afford illustra- 
tions of the singularly unprejudiced feelings with which native 
gentlemen, alien to the British in origin, and destitute of common 
sympathies in social life or religious sentiments, had opened their 
purses for the promotion of objects which were entirely of a 
European character, even to the restoration of the -spire of a 
Protestant church, the donation of a clock for a church, and the 
completion of the memorial church at Colaba, in Bombay, which 
had been interrupted from failure of funds. The natives of India 
had always been characterised for their charity, with a certainty, 
permanency,. and amount, which to.this day has rendered a poor 
law in India unnecessary. An outlay of money, therefore, in this 
direction was to be expected; but to find native gentlemen dis- 
tinguishing themselves in a spontaneous princely munificence for 
objects associated with the habits of their foreign rulers, is a feature 
not less creditable and honourable to them than complimentary and 
satisfactory to the British Government. The late Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Bart., and a member of the Parsee community, out of 
his private fortune, contributed not less than half a million of money 
for the endowment of hospitals on the Huropean system, the 
foundation of schools and collegiate establishments, supply of 
water to towns, and other similar public objects, and his sons are 
treading in his steps. But this liberal spirit is not confined to the 
Parsee class of the community. Hindoos, Jains, Mahomedans, and 
native Jews have equally distinguished themselves, as I will now 
show, in a running comment upon the contributions of individual 
oentlemen for various purposes. For the reason previously assigned, 
however, I shall confine myself to two years, the contributions made 
in 1862 and 1863, before the plethora of money in Bombay from 
cotton speculations. 
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But the tide of native liberality was not at its flood. To the 
-munificent donations that had been made within a few weeks to 
the local and other charities of Bombay, there are now to be added 
the following :— 


Rupees.* 

To the Strangers’ Friend Society— 

Ardaseer ‘Miduljee Chenoy, Hisq..'......cccccsetsenesscqenssneedaees 1,000 

M. Nusserwanjee Bhownnugguree, Hsq. _.......... Dette 2,500 
To the Society of St. Vincent de Paul— . 

M. Nusserwanjee Bhownugeguree, Hisq. .....eeeseeneeees 300 

Sorabjee Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Hsgq. ......... Sasser Scetpahshnes 700 
To the Asiatic Home, London— 

Karsundas Madhowdas, Esq., and Oousin............0....0 10,000 


Tt is a gratifymg feature in all these cases, that no appeal had 
been made to give them publicity} but the editors of the papers 
did not feel it right that they should pass unnoticed. A few days 
subsequently, also, a subscription of not less than Rs. 80,000 was 
raised at once, upon the representation to a few native gentlemen 
of the distressed condition of the Madras weavers. The donors 
were as follows :— 





Rupees. 
For the Madras Weavers, 5th September, 1863— 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. .......0.)..c. cect 
Honourable Mr. Rustomjee Jamsetjee .............. ; 25,000 

Cursetjee Hurdonjee, Hsq. ........... a Ntcda nes dbb ee teas pe 
Efonourable WEr> Stuikerse pt 25s cte.csvecs.n cect sceatetosnetenanacehe 5,000 
Merwanjee Wramjee Panday, Hisq. ......:.:...0.s0eceseneceeevsne 5,000 
Cowasjee: Jelduiged, Nags ait .jeseedtn. scanned: Wiese ahs 5,000 
Cursetjee’ Nusserwanjee:Cama, Hsq.. ..........cssssssseeceesen 5,000 
M. Nusserwanjee Dhownugeree co -.cvscsscacteavaseaccsstevenneos 5,000 
Prentchund Royeluimds Wad. Sseccicte-rehateens- die ioe 5,000 
morabjooe Pestonjee Frame, Wad. 9 .ciec1.-1.ncstessauecsssgrers 5,000 
- Byramjee Hormusjee Cama, Hsq, .............00..- eres 5,000 
Kursondass Madhavadass, Hsq. ..........ssseceeeeeee a tet 3,000 
Mande B: CF Camavand- Cory 5 gai. anccnatatuente eis 2,000 
Honourable Mr) Promabhace: isso. ii.cdete tet adlonadeeee 3,000 
Munguldass Nathoobhoy, HSq.. “2.5....0.c002csietn-sanstencaderes 5,000 
48,000 





The subscription list for this last purpose was in the hands of 
Messrs. Ritchie, Stewart, and Co., and it was hoped that some 
of the leading European houses would supplement the list liberally. 
Madras had shown herself so backward in this matter, that it was 
desirable Bombay should remind her of the distress she is doing | 
little or nothing to relieve. There is great distress amongst the 
weavers of Conjeveram and other districts of that Presidency; and 


* Rupee = 2s.; hence by striking off the last cipher from any sum expressed 
in rupees, its equivalent in pounds sterling is found. 
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in the sympathy for the operatives in Lancashire, it would surely 
be unbecoming to lose sight of the sufferings of the native weavers 
of India. All honour to the gentlemen who. so nobly commenced 
this movement, which was commended very earnestly to the sup- 
port of the great Huropean firms. The form the relief should take 
was discussed. In case Madras contrived to raise an equal sum as 
Bombay, the Government no doubt would double the amount, to be 
appled as the local committees might suggest. It was proposed to 
bring a large body of these weavers round to Bombay, for employ- 
ment in the mills. 


Strangers’ Home. 

The Huropeans of Bombay projected a Strangers’ Home for the 
accommodation and relief of Huropean vagrants. No call had been 
made on the natives for contributions, but Mr. Cowasjee Jehangee 
Readymoney came forward spontaneously with a donation of 
50,000 rupees for the erection of the building. There is no parallel 
at the present day to the munificence of this liberal Parsee. 
Mr. Cowasjee, is childless, and has adopted the public as his heir. 


Illuminated Clock Tower. 


David Sassoon, a Jew, presented Rs. 20,000 for an illuminated 
clock tower, to be placed at the entrance of the Victoria Gardens, 
Bombay. 

Fountain. 


A fountain was built by public subscription at the head of the 
‘“‘ Apollo Bunder,” in honour of the Duke of Wellington. 


Gift to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


A subscription was opened for the purpose of presenting the 
Prince and Princess (of Wales) with a collection of some of the 
choicest products of Indian art and industry. Loyal Bombay 
showed itself ambitious to take her part in making the gift to the 
Prince and Princess a splendid offering worthy of India’s wealth 
and fame. 

To save the city of Bombay from utter darkness, the public-. 
spirited townsman, Mr. Cowasjee Jehanghee, obtained permission 
from the municipality to light Churchgate Street from the church 
gate to the Elphinstone Circle, at his own expense. This is the 
first introduction of lighting streets in Bombay. It was hoped the 
example would induce the municipality to light the streets and 
roads of the island at their own cost. 

The private charities of one son of Sir Jamsetjee (Honourable 
Mr. Rustomjee) in the last few years were estimated at from 
60,000/. to 100,000. 
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Mr. Bhugwandass Purshotumdass made a very liberal donation 
‘of Rs. 10,000 to the University of Bombay, for the exclusive pur- 
pose of encouraging the study of Sanscrit. Mr. Bhugwandass had 
also subscribed a sum of Rs. 1,000 to the ‘ Alexandria Native 
“‘ Girls’ School” for English, which has since been opened by 
Mr. Maneckjee Cursetjee ; and Mrs. Bhugwandass had bestowed on 
the proposed school a 5 per cent. Government promissory note for 
Rs. 2,000, for the purpose of awarding annually out of the interest 
a medal in the name of Mrs. Bhugwandass, to the meritorious and 
deserving girls. 

David Sassoon, Hsq., in addition to founding a General Hospital 
at Poona, had, with characteristic liberality, placed a sum of 
25,000 rupees at the disposal of the committee for the establishment 
there of an asylum for such persons as were, owing to bodily defects 
and infirmities, unable to earn their livelihood. Mr. Sassoon, 
though not a native of India, has expended in the Bombay 
Presidency, during his residence there, upwards of one hundred 
thousand pounds in various acts of benevolence ; and his excellent 
example has of late been followed by a few others. 


Infeboat m England, 2,0001. 


An eminent Parsee merchant firm in the city of London has 
presented a sum of 2,000/. to the Royal National Lifeboat Association, 
through its chairman, Thomas Baring, Hsq., M.P., to enable it to © 
form a lifeboat establishment on the English coast, and permanently 
to uphold it. | ) 

A representation having been made to some of the leading native 
firms in Bombay, of the distressed condition of the Madras weavers, 
the sum of 80,000 rupees was subscribed in a few days, the 
Jeejeebhoys heading the subscription list with the munificent 
donation of Rs. 25,000. ‘T'wo, three, and five thousand rupees 
were the amounts respectively contributed by a dozen other houses. 
Then Karsundas Madhowdas, Esq., a Jain, remitted ten thousand 
rupees to the Asiatic Home, in Poplar, London ; and Nusserwanjee 
Bhownugguree, Hsq., presented 250/. to the Strangers’ Friend 
Society. ) | 

The Honourable Mr. Jugonath Sunkersett, a Hindoo, expressed 
his intention of contributing Rs. 5,000 worth of botanical, geo- 
logical, and other works on natural history, to the Bombay branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Rs. 5,000 worth of books on history 
and political economy were also expected from another native 
gentleman. Cowasjee Jehanghee’s presentation (Rs. 5,000 of 
Oriental works) will, it is hoped, arrive in a month or two. Some 
time ago a road was proposed from Poona to Parbuttee, and the 
Honourable Jugonath Sunkersett at once offered to construct it, 
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and he has actually commenced it. The collector of Poona had 
resolved to erect a tablet on the road, with an inscription stating by 
whom it was made. 

The Rev. F. Gell acknowledged the receipt of Rs. 1,000, 
towards St. Panl’s, Poona, as “ an offering, the fulfilment of a vow,” 


from an anonymous donor. This is the second thousand rupees. 


anonymously subscribed towards this church, which it is pleasing 
to notice has enlisted so much sympathy. Sir Bartle Frere dnd 
Mr. Arthur signified their intention of putting in a memorial 
window to the late Sir George Arthur ; another window was also to 
be put in by Major Holland, in memory of his late wife; and no 
doubt others will follow this example of commemorating their 
friends or relations in painted glass, beautifying the House of, God, 
rather than in doleful and seldom-seen monumental stones in a 
grass-grown grave yard. 

With a view,.to show the extent of individual munificence, 
I classify the preceding statements. 


Native Benefactions, 1863. 


Mr. CowassEE JEHANGEE READYMONEY, @ Parsee. 








Rupees. 

Hilphinstone College: Bitldtrig: <0... tcpoteaso-ieatna a cosh ene ancassncngronts I,00,000 
Buildings for the University of Bombay.............:cccccscees 1,00,000 
Forty drinking fountains, and two public fountains, about .... 20,000 
A public fountain at the cathedral o0......i...cstitesesssscapscoaccevnes 4,000 
Buildings for civil engineering college at Poona.....................5 50,000 
Illuminated clock on the tower of St. John’s Church ............ 7500 
Building for the Strangers. Tome ©. .....2.25,0.0c0y.deee mneneitgeeneadens 50,000 
Aoroastrian academy at Nowsaree oo... ceceeceseeseees veer ae 20,000 
, 5o is ies Peston etek ts Cha ee mae 10,C0O 
Sociotiy of St. Vincont de Paul... Banc... dso eet eusseamere 500 
Tlie Mi aCPaa WORMerS =.1.c0 8 bt acsorhnat cay oak coum eeneeenecomut Rue 5,000 
Books to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society................ 5,000 
A seal for the Bombay University «0.0.0.0... eee: Re ahah Seen 1,200 
Relief of the fever-stricken poor of Canara ...........ccceeeeeees 3,600 
Bormibay Mative coneral: Libary 0... ii suck Geese a Boe 1,000 
arti Lip On PATA OES: 6 5h iste. Sok i Gol onrournts estan aca eta 200 
PReib a bia «cts tn. cicininins Gosiedn, Poem tare te Stee hae 1,00,000 
oS MUNA AIEY. cS corso Seo ano phan eRenches LU pee ee anata 50,000 
Pountain; “Vactoria Gardens: . ..-).ccetenas. cm anton ohh States 4,000 
5935,000 | 

Str JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY, Bart., a Parsee. 

Buildings, fom the-oona, College. Ric oc cue Jen eteence eres = 100,000 
Public fountain on the site of the Wellesley statue ................ 2,5,000 
Madras Wea vere. is..2ssswarsiincuniiesunleticusnieh, cement eoee ter aiaasay ses 8,333 
Bombay native general MURAI o)....cceaanoscorsooncosieeeri ton enemies 1,500 
WichOwia Gardens pai tiktn poorer ees Gee mae patie 3,000 
1,37,833 





ay 
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Native Benefactions, 1863—Contd. 


' Tre Hon. RUSTOMIEE JAMSETJEE JEEJEBHOY, a Parsee. 





Rupees. 

Promotion of education mn Guzerat iy. ccc. riewedesynatotateineuwenesee 1,00,000 
THe ter Wea Ols tesa cas mace se) ay lac sues aacie en naa atawabaetsaniapinoua-bedecays 8.333 
Bonrbay Hative generals WOrARy’ -. cs scisos.tscsseveonosyoorticngcnyetoarsanedns 2,000 
For the education of five native barristers «..............ccccee 1, 50,000 
Cathoile Orphansres: Ager. ceseeg sole wus eriyenmtban se daemon Bas tobi 2,00 
. Victoria Gardens ...:......... die a em Ae ENE eT NCE aS AR 1,000 
2,,61,533 





The honourable gentleman has given large sums in private charity during his 
tour through Guzerat, of which there is no record. 


Mr. CursETSEE FURDOONJEE PARUCK, a Parsee. 


Rupees 

Promotion of education: im Gazeta ...5....0)08 tion. dosupsscdteretenaes - 50,000 
NE EEC esr OA WOR RT 0% Oe aoe IR Rta PS ae 8,333 
Nerina meneral viral yo. sci tion met ist See ey eau + « 2,006 
Mab WONCTO ROAM AGO ce SAY cnc se girs nding ee aests nse eae re 200 
Protessorehip.of ecomotnle sciences <j. 5.0.0 beasedcsts sti Se 75,000 
Vet Orie ChABCEMR®. x dacadioidoussstasbeie onsen es eh Oe eee at PON ee Bea 20,000 
oun Vietorias Gardeng 0 ..\5, bts i ctees vastes sos aeoeoseebermons 30,000 

1,855533 


This gentleman has also given large sums in private charity in his tour 
through Guzerat with the Honourable Mr. Rustomjee, of which there is no 
record. 


Mr. Davin Sassoon, a Jew. 











Rupees. 
{illuminated clock tower, Victoria Gardens ............00.ccccccceceeke 20,000 
PCM Ar GY, MOUS Wi OOMG ge occe steed tite Nas eatht ee tas etnedd sie svenreeees 25,000 
Pe OM PUA Ee OOME. co ceca oeesuhee ney seraco sa yen tvastin iste Scat Fase ogee 1,;40,060 
‘Building for Bombay mechanics’ institution ......0..00.00. cc. 60,000 
sufferers from cholera in Poona. ..............cccc0000s Sa Ne 1,000 
DCO CRAVOEMA™ eect cecste: steed ian ce costae tiene 1,000 
2,5 7,0CO 

Tor Hon. JUGUNNATHJEE SUNKERSETT, a Hindoo. 
Mla ciceesw Gay Oli ccecinatinn ot gcsun Mts cee a ee eee 5,000 
Books to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society ................ 5,000 
meyer venoms lieraity, | e675 egestas. Sen anew oes een 1,000 
SUAVE IES NAH ECMO CNHs ctor eget rdedensoge heaccs ae A aoe oe: 1,000 
Cz GO ics Or ATED SES — Oe arias Nea hia vas aang sncte ve edaeen de a. ay 200 
12,200 

Tur Hon. Premapnyoy Hrmapnoy, a Jain. 

MMe WSR V ONS! gouckoseaiceagirr i vaaache enn oe Reda cient eo Nata decor 5,000 
DRADEY Cr enemas MOREMY akidisceucnsncleankes ap rave coantidmnalaiard an enguaiouaescger 1,000 
; 6,000 
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Native Benefactions, 1863-—Contd. 


Mr. Buucwanpass PursHoTUMDASS, @ Hindoo. 

















Rupees. 
Variotis charities iP OOns  s..)iiiicact kn eee oe eee te 8,000 
Ae amie Otab MUAY A821. Sele. asses ieeens one heen one eee eRe CE 1,00,000 
‘6 scholarship in the Bombay University .................... 10,000 
INGUAVE COOKEL ANOMALY 5 iliv.s-.ccps bono testinsressecnsttmtonntierenepezaneronerneiye 1,000 
WCET Eo! RAP LOUIS 7 ate cocicees sn caccacp tetas aonencle Mae Nerobeoes eee eee 500 
1,19,500 
Mr. SorRABJEE PESTONJEE FRAMJEE, a Parsee. 
Distributed among his relative, servants, and others................ 200,000 
AUD SiS: WSMV OI voy sh cP cap avioophivnaea Dimes eaoecphe Wane Cope eek ect eon a 5,000 
Society of St. Vineent.de Paul !c/). At mwa ie eye Ree dee Be 1,000 
Diatversity scholansnte: icuc.,0..9..terccst genta sparen haematite tae 1,00,000 
Wachoria Se eney occas fia qacccs ca acter tees eaueat tian: ios wena 5,000 
3,1 1,000 
Mr. SoraBJEE JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY, a Parsee. 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. j.6.:i5.4sveednoeume gues aenuaate 700 
Nabvive gonetal TUDRATY  n..u.j-c0nsecesseccctlee ssandorensnntiibusstdrencxdedvaneints 1,500 
Ce NG UG TION ARO 5 es pote cg cs cau can ccd permeate reese aden oacacanaatsayp 2,000 
4,200 
Mr. Munevutpass NurHooBHoy, a Jain. 
Win dirdis: Weavers 4s sersevec.dctea trie. ot eekisee Wel Bete Neat be caataneestags 5,000 
Nereeve Wenenal Ui Lary” <-.r.. 2) csasetenwesdenn ur nvpaemet mestaneeuenurane 500 
Naetotia Gap onis |, scsi Saevcate tess stineonaase Riahaie-aeebta Roeeteeace eon 15,000 
‘20,500 
Messrs. Cama AND Co., of Bombay and London, Parsees. 
University College Hospital, London ......5c60.cccccceecssseeseseses sens 10,000 
fs TOGAGH wane cdovetiesmnenn tens Seep au aimtc owt cence ante 30,000 
The Royal National Lifeboat Institution 0.0... eee eens 20,000 
Wictoria, Gardome asd yeh qiplesrcty ete. eee eet Bk es 1,000 
Utirvereity echiolarship. ccs n.qyeacequstaes orm nenseriae one aaa 15,000 
Encouragement of education in England... eee eens 15,000 
91,000 
Mr. MERWANJEE NUSSERWANJEE BHOWNUGGREE, a Parsee. 
Native general library ................ sashes satgrinch Guise avedth dgaae eee 800 | 
The Btrangers’ Hrieid SOCwoy v7 ce aeaveienworirergnecebuasveatueteeaeees 2500 
» Society of St. Vincent de Pawl:t)...0....20 sn... ith Set 500 
go MUR WRITER 5h. cecsscatvats cesase anton tematic women tn 5,000 





8,800 
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Native Benefactions, 1863—Contd. 
Mr. KURSONDAS MADHEWDAS, @ Hindoo. 


VaenomiaGamdertal< sisteca. 08. ss ccthsts cavsevntouniss Se sheaeoliet eee aheebies 
The Asiatic Home, London 

go. Windeacenyeayotet ne. cas Aiko BECO Rt 
Wative general bijeinys cee i Cos t taoe enn eet 
Relief of sufferers in American war 


POCO eee Hee T OO OE Hoe eH OTOH EEE OES EHEEREOD 


Mr. Cursetspe NussERWANJEE Cama, a Parsee. 


Por classiof Parsee girl tedeere scopic AC aeoiesserdso teiesrsstianceaeee- 
The Madras weavers 
Catholic orphanages 


POPE OO PH ee eee OEe DEO TOT EE OEE HH HED OEEH SOT HHH HHHaDHOOE OO AO OEOS 


POSER H MO meee HEH EES HO EF OO HEH HEA EEE SHED EMOTES HOSE RODE LO OS IO SDH EDD 


Mr. ByraMsen Hormusser Cama, a Parsee. 
Whe Madris weavers ox. noctacclsesuaymusavamercc veers nee encdeoeremiaee 
30: , Native pentoral. Nprary“....scc0 taser sgcrees ee eeere te ates 
Hort gratuitous dispensary  .......scscorcescsseceecnenoneaee By sioncodagectoniite ds 
WAGON? OF PNBMA GOS scien aescseeseats neon auaaderne 3) wis hue\cogaodtasteitys 


General Subscriptions. 


-. Subscriptions in behalf of Bhimjee Jeewanjee, a bone setter 
Mr. Khursedji Furdoonji Parekh, for a school of industry 


SEU NOWIGGI scuba soe acens a tese deuonsd nde coltsarbe naatbaa caenedetgne  saeervatmcases 
The same gentleman, for a dhurumshala near the railway 
PR RCTON CU SUIEEY 1 sc iivacassiase.doctescacsss0. Avan us suds tuuaatanaraasivuresucne tus 
The same gentleman, for grain to be distributed among the 
POOOUIOE SAMO Satie tee cays ctr ph us rer cor tosevati tons 
Mr. Sorabji Jamsetji Jeejeebhai, for a building for the high 
GINO bea SWIG 5.5 0nshi WE, eee tes Wesets Boek douaws Rosine oraelenes Masks 
Mr. Premchand Raechand, for a girls’ school at Surat............ 
The same gentleman, for a dharamshala at Surat .............000 
The same gentleman, for a public garden at Surat and a, 
FABSE ICC Ol SAG sa cosccnstvmicetiveste comin acter ieesseebins esters 
The Honourable Premabhai Hemabhai, for the girls’ school 
5 BLP UP ADL nig. daicecnactnnanadrerrragieronad ts Sevingaseush oes dttuensse® stocadin one 
Mr. Kahandas Narandas, for the girls’ school at Surat............ 
Mr. Burjorji Mehrwanji, of Surat, for an English branch 
school for the Parsees-of Surat i .).c./.c..ccseceslsestatentdesssooes 
The Alexandra Native Girls’ English Institution .......... cee 
Mr. Cursetjee Rustomjee Cama, to the funds of the peed 
Garis Sehool AssOctetiow 9:0. 5.t +. ccanste tela. vasnodeatyneysttores see 


Mr. Limjee and Mr. Cowasjee Manockjee, for an annual 
gold medal in connection with the Bombay University.... 


The relatives of Mr. Muncherjee Jamshedjee Wadia, ae 


the death of his widow, to several local charities ............ 
Mr. Homejee Cursetjee Dady, for an annual prize to the 
TOU IAG RIUMIV CLONE ricevtscuthpctacsacsteeabeubors/iiseseucastigns epee ences 


VOR. RES. ~ PART IV. 











45,000 


50,000 
15,000 
5,000 


50,000 


12,500 
35,000 


5,000 


500 
500 
3,000 
58,000 


12,000 


5,000 
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19,000 


500 


3,16,000 
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Church Clock and Repair of Church. 


The “ Bombay Gazette.”—States that ‘“‘ Mr. Cowasjee Jehangee has placed the 
sum of Rs. 7,500 at the disposal of the Rev. Mr. Maule to pay the cost of erecting 
an iiluminated clock on the tower of St. John’s Church, Colaba. He has further 
expressed his willingness to furnish money to the extent of Rs. 25,000 towards 
completing the church. Meanwhile the matter has been referred to Government. 
We cannot but admire the munificence of Mr. Cowasjee in this, as in so many other 
of his public benefactions, but, we think, it is something of a reflection on Christian 
liberality, to say the least, that a Parsee’s liberality should also be needed in such a 
matter. 

“ The offer was made in the following shape :— 


To the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 


« <Srr,—I understand that: sufficient funds have been raised lately for the com- 
pletion of St. John’s Church in Colaba, with the exception of the sum required for 
the steeple. The church is built, I believe, as a memorial of the English soldiers 
who fell in the Cabul war; and although native gentlemen have not been invited 
to subscribe thereto, it occurs to me as possible that Government will not refuse a 
* donation from me for the purpose of erecting the spire. 

“JT am told the steeple will be an important landmark to mariners, and on 
this ground alone I should gladly defray the cost of its erection, while I cannot but 
remember also, that many thousands of my own countrymen perished in the disastrous 
Affghan war. 

« «T think it very desirable also, as there is no public timepiece in Colaba, that 
an illuminated clock should be placed in the tower ; and I beg, therefore, to propose 
that a clock and spire should be provided, and the cost defrayed jointly by the 
Government and myself in equal proportions. In making this proposal, I assume 
that the cost of both will not exceed 15,000 rupees (fifteen thousand), of which 
amount I am willing to subscribe 7,500 rupees (seven thousand five hundred). 

««T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“© « Your most obedient servant, 
«<< 8th August, 1863. “<*CoWASJEE JEHANGEE.’ 


“The Rev. Mr. Maule achieved by his perseverance, what his predecessors 
either never attempted, or failed in attempting. Owing to this gentleman’s 
exertions, it is understood that the whole 50,000 or 60,000 rupees required to 
complete the church have been at last obtained.” 


David Sassoon. 


“The Friend of China,” Tuesday, 10th January, 1865.—States in regard to 
one of the great donors, ‘‘ Bombay has lost one of its most energetic, wealthy, 
public-spirited and benevolent citizens. The venerable David Sassoon, head of the 
Jewish community of Western India, and a merchant prince of world-wide reputa- 
tion, died in the city of Poona on the 5th instant. In personal appearance, in 
private character, and in public life, David Sassoon was a most remarkable man. 
Everything in his outward man heightened his dignity of presence; he walked 
‘the prince and the great man in Israel’ that he really was. He possessed the 
most complete command over himself, and had formed the strictest habits of life 
and of business; in energy and perseverance he was as much more conspicuous 
than others as in his Saul-like stature. In public life he was ever foremost to 
engage in any enterprise that promised to promote the welfare of his fellow men, 
to improve the city in which he dwelt, and to extend the commerce of the east ; 
he had a large heart, and his liberality and benevolence were well proportioned 
to his colossal wealth, It would not be easy to enumerate even his public bene- 
factions ; he founded the industrial school and reformatory in Bombay which bears 
his name, by a gift of the premises and a donation of Rs. 50,000; he built a 
Jewish synagogue in Bombay, and endowed a school in connection with it, both 
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of which are ornaments to the city, at a cost of Rs. 2,00,000; a magnificent 
general hospital is now in course of construction in Poona, for which he con- 
tributed the sum of Rs. 1,85,000; and towards a charity house for the infirm, 
in that city, he contributed Rs. 25,000; he gave Rs. 60,000 to build a mechanics’ 
institute in Bombay; Rs. 20,000 for a clock tower in the New Victoria and 
Albert Garden ; he subscribed yearly the sum of Rs. 50,000 for the maintenance 
of poor Jews in Bombay, Jerusalem, Bagdad, Bussora, and other places in which 
he was interested. But these benefactions, amounting to nearly Rs. 7,00,000, 
are far from exhausting even his public charities, while his private charity flowed 
in constant streams, and it is believed aggregated far more than his public 
benefactions.” 


Many of the above munificent donations for charitable and 
public objects were made before the merchants of Bombay found 
themselves with a plethora of money from success in the cotton 
speculations. The following donations were made when private 
treasuries were full to overflowing :— 


_ Bombay Times,” 13th to 28th March, 1865.—States “the liberality of the 
Jamsetjee family seems to flow with a deep and continuous current. The School of 
Arts, founded by the late baronet, and which, it is expected, will soon be developed 
in a very efficient practical form, has just received the following additional endow- 
ments :—From the Dowager Lady Jamsetjee, Rs. 150,000; from her daughter, 
Rs. 15,000; and from the Honourable Mr. Rustomjee, Rs. 55,000; in all two 
lakhs and twenty thousand rupees.” 

The “ Friend of India.”—States “* Mr. Premchund Roychund’s gift of two lakhs 

of rupees to the University of Calcutta, announced on Saturday by the vice-chancellor, 
is most opportune. The money was entrusted to the Honourable Mr. Anderson to 
be spent on some public object in Calcutta, and he has shown the discrimination 
which was to be expected of him in selecting the university. The fact that, in 
spite of many eloquent appeals, this is the first endowment offered to the university, 
is another of those commentaries on the selfish apathy of the Bengali millionaires, 
which -we have now come to accept as ineradicable. Yet surely men who count 
their Government paper in bundles of eighty lakhs, and spend more on a single 
marriage than the Jain speculator has given, will be stirred up by this example. 
The university has not even a mace for its senate, and all its arrangements are 
destitute of either dignity or pomp, The building promised by Government is as 
yet only spoken of. It will fall to the senate to decide on the object to which this 
endowment is to be devoted. Their own recommendation, that a chair of physical 
science should be established in the new building for all the neighbouring colleges, 
they will now be able to carry out. No mere official difficulties as to the super- 
vision of the professor should prevent this. The syndicate can well appoint him 
and inspect his work, without raising the question as to how the Government of 
India, which has no educational department, can do so.” 
_ The “ Bombay Times” states that “ Mr. Merwanjee Framjee Panday, broker 
to Messrs. Campbell, Mitchell, and Co., has contributed one lac of rupees, with the 
object of providing house accommodation at reasonable rents for Zoroastrians 
residing at Bombay. This donation was made on Thursday last, at the performance 
of the third day’s funeral ceremonies consequent upon the death of Mr. Marwanjee’s 
mother. ‘Trustees have been nominated to take charge of the above sum, with 
instructions to purchase extensive lots of land in Girgaum, Grant Road, or the 
Bellasis and Faulkland Roads, to build chawls and houses thereon, and to re-sell 
the land in small portions, or the houses separately, at cost price, to Parsees only. 
The trustees are to purchase and re-sell lands and houses according to their dis- 
cretion, until the whole fund of one lac of rupees shall have been expended. At 
the performance of the ceremony in question, the relatives of the deceased lady 
contributed an aggregate sum of Rs. 81,475 for various charitable and religious 
purposes.” 


Deore 
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“In accordance with a well-known Parsee custom, Mr. Jamshedjee Pallonjee, 
and other members of his family, have, on the occasion of their mother’s death, 
subscribed Rs. 5,000 to the following charitable institutions:—Rs. 600 to the 
Surat Poor Zoroastrians’ Burial Fund; Rs. 500 to the Bombay Poor Zoroastrians’ 
Burial Fund; Rs. goo to the Fort Gratuitous Dispensary’s general fund; Rs. 1,000 
to the Zoroastrians’ Girls Schools general fund; Rs. 1,000 for a ‘ Mithiby 
Pallonje -Capudias’ prize—Mithiby being the name of the deceased lady—to be 
awarded annually from the interest in the ‘ Mulla Eirouz Mudresha,’ for the best 
Guzerathi essay on some Zoroastrian religious subject; and Rs. 1,000 for a 
‘ Mithiby Pallonjee Capudias’ prize, to be awarded every year from the interest, to 
any native girl in the Alexandra Native Girls’ English Institution, for the best 
English essay on any social or moral subject.” 


e 


Casting our eyes over the preceding details, we see that Sorabjee 
Pestanjee Framjee, a Parsee and fire-worshipper, makes a donation 
of Rs. 5,500 to a school founded by David Sassoon, a native Jew. 
Cowajee Jehangee, a Parsee, gives Rs. 7,000 for erecting fountains 
opposite the English cathedral; the same munificent Parsee gives 
Rs. 50,000 to build an eye hospital for sufferers of every creed, and 
Rs. 100,000, or 10,000l., for additional buildings for the Elphinstone 
College, and Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 100,000 for a Strangers’ Home! 
Kursundas Mahadewdas, a Jain, gives Rs. 10,000 to the Asiatic 
Home in London, the refugees in which are almost exclusively 
Mahomedan Lascars, from ships engaged in the India trade, who 
are fanatics against all other religions than that of Mahomet. 
Many Hindoos and Parsees also make donations to this “Home” 
for Asiatics. The Parsee, Cowasjee Jehangee, gives Rs. 7,500 for an 
illuminated clock in the steeple of St. John’s Church, Colaba, when 
completed; and he offers to share with the Government the expense 
to complete the steeple. Other Parsees gave donations to Catholic 
orphanages, and Sorabjee Pestanjee Framjee gave Rs. 1,000 to the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Relgious tolerance cannot go 
further than this. 

But I must not omit to dwell on a novel and highly praiseworthy 
feature in native liberality ; the more praiseworthy and the more 
remarkable as it is absolutely in conflict with ancestral prejudices 
and the social habits of the well-to-do classes of all religious 
denominations in India, I mean the education of girls and the 
introduction of females into native society. The social position of 
females in India from all times has been little better than that 
of animal existence within their domestic walls. Happily Mr. 
Drinkwater Bethune, in Bengal, and Mr. Mansekjee Cursetjee, an 
enlightened Parsee, in Bombay, benevolently endeavoured to move 


the native community, and with some success, to give females some — 


education, with a view to make them intellectual companions. As 
Mr. Bethune’s efforts took place anterior to the period to which I 
have limited myself in this paper, I shall only notice the donations 


to female schools in Western India in 1862-63. Mr. Manockjee q 
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Cursetjee had given his daughters an English education, with the 
usual female accomplishments, and his example seems to have had 
a good effect upon the Parsee community to which he belongs, and 
which extended ultimately to liberal Hindoos. It will be seen by 
the preceding statements that Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee contributed 
Rs. 4,000 to the formation of girls’ schools in Bombay. Mr. 
Premchund Raechand, a Hindoo, gave Rs. 12,500 for a girls’ school 
at Surat; and two other Hindoos gave donations for the same 
purpose; and the Sassoon family of Jews gave Rs. 5,000; and 
EH. N. Cama, a Parsee, Rs. 12,000; and the amount contributed in 
Bombay alone exceeded Rs. 70,000. Here we have Parsees, 
Hindoos, and Jews contributing to a common object which will 
ultimately revolutionise the social position of females in India. 
From the public press we learn that these efforts are not confined to 
Bengal and Western India, but that the Sikh chieftains in the 
Punjab are promoting female education with marvellous zeal and 
effect. A better time is coming for women in India. 

The preceding facts, illustrating the character of the native 
mind in India, will, I trust, have a due effect upon their governors 
both in India and England; and in the course of time raise a 
livelier feeling of interest in the welfare and happiness of two 
hundred millions of human beings placed by Providence, for good 
or for evil, under British control, than is usually manifested in 


England. 
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On ARBITRATION in the Hostmry Trapes of the Miptanp Counrizs. 
By Hi. Renats, Esq., of the “ Daily Express,” Nottingham. 


[Read before Section F, British Association, Dundee, September, 1867.] 


THe establishment of a Board of Arbitration and Conciliation in 
connection with the hosiery manufacture of the midland counties, 
has proved so beneficial in its operation on the relations between 
employers and workmen in this important branch of national 
industry, that a review of the circumstances under which it was 
originated, and a-summary of the results by which it has been 


attended, cannot but prove interesting to those persons who watch 


with some degree of solicitude for any means whereby the difficul- 
ties which beset the associations of capital and labour may be fully 
and satisfactorily solved. For if the principles of arbitration and 
conciliation have been successfully applied to the prevention of dis- 
putes and the settlement of differences in a manufacture which 
includes so many varieties of goods, from the coarse cotton fabrics 
which clothe the lowlest sons of toil, to the fine and costly articles 
which are purchased exclusively by the high-born and the wealthy, 
the rate of wages varying with the skill of the workmen, then it 
must be obvious that the extension of similar boards to all other 
fields of industry, is simply a question to be determined by the 
employers and workmen themselves; for difficulty of adjustment 
can no longer be pleaded as any excuse for deferring the adoption 
of the principle of arbitration in the settlement of trade disputes, 
after the last six years’ experience in the hosiery manufacture of the 
midland counties. 

The history of the hosiery manufacture during the last half 
century may be described as one continued struggle on the part 
of the operatives to improve their condition. In some one or other 
branch of the trade, in the course of this long period, the disputes 
were more or less protracted, according to the demand which 
existed for the particular class of goods, or the ability of the work- 
men employed in the other departments of the manufacture to assist 


them. Thus there have been an ever-recurring series of strikes 


on the part of the operatives, or a refusal to pay the price required, 
and therefore a withholding of the material on the part of the 
employers; so that the workmen in employment have been con- 
tinually called upon to support their fellow- operatives who had 
either turned out for an advance of wages, or for the purpose of 
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resisting a reduction in the rate of payment. As far back as 1819, 
attempts were made to draw up a statement of prices for each 
description of work, and in that year a “schedule of prices”? was 
agreed to by the manufacturers and the operatives, but it gradually 
fell through from a want of mutual co-operation. Since that period, 
many attempts have been made to establish a statement of prices 
in each branch, but, up to the time when the board of arbitration 
was formed, all these endeavours had proved abortive, and no 
permanent benefit accrued either to the manufacturers or to the 
workmen. 

The present paper refers to the hand-loom framework knitters 
scattered over the counties of Nottingham, Derby, and the south 
side of Leicester up to Loughborough. It has been calculated 
that there are 24,000 frames, the men employed in which supply 
an equal number of women and children with work, either in 
‘“ seaming,’ that is connecting the goods made, or in winding the 
yarns required for them. These “ hands,” as they are technically 
termed in the trade, obtain the material—merino, cotton, or silk 
yarns—from the warehouses of the manufacturers, and make it up 
according to order, either in their own homes, or in rooms in the | 
various towns and villages in which, for convenience, a number of 
frames are placed, ranging from four to twenty. These stocking 
frames, for the most part, are the property of the manufacturer, but 
they are sometimes rented by him, and in either case, a small sum is 
deducted from the earnings of each operative as rent. To facilitate 
business transactions, as well as to economise the time and labour 
of his clerks and warehousemen, the manufacturer frequently 
entrusts to one man, who is in consequence denominated a middle- 
man, the cotton or silk required by all the hands employed in one 
of these rooms; and when the work is completed, he takes it to the 
warehouse, and draws the sum due to the whole of the hands, 
receiving a slight percentage for his trouble. Thus the difficulties 
which surrounded the project of a board of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, in its conception and realisation, may be partially esti- 
mated by keeping in view these circumstances: the variety of goods 
manufactured; the different prices paid for each article, according. 
to the quality of the material and the extra work required to be put 
into it; the obstacles to communicating with workmen so scattered 
as are the framework knitters of the midland counties ; and the oppo- 
sition which had to be encountered from those who were interested 
in the maintenance of a state of things which enabled them to 
carry on a system of truck with the hands for whom they were 
entrusted with the material supplied by the manufacturer, or to 
exact more from them as allowance for taking im the work than. 
they were entitled to receive. 
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The board of arbitration was formed in 1860, the first formal 
meeting of manufacturers and workmen having been held on the 
3rd of December, and, as may be supposed from the preceding 
observations, its early history was beset with difficulties which 
required no ordinary patience and prudence to grapple with and 
overcome, The immediate cause of its formation was a strike for 
an advance of wages by the hands employed in one branch of the 
manufacture, the operatives at work in the other departments con- 
tributing a certain sum per loom towards their support. In this 
emergency two courses were open to the manufacturers; they could 
either decline to supply any yarn to the whole body of their work- 
men, and in this way cut off the supplies devoted to the support 
of the hands on strike, which would have been, to all intents and 
purposes, a lockout; or they might give way to the combination 
of the operatives, and pay the increase of wages demanded of them, 
although the state of this particular branch of the trade would not, 
at the time, have justified them in acceding to it. This was a 
memorable crisis in the history of the hosiery manufacture, and it 
is undoubtedly one which may be looked back upon with feelings 
of satisfaction by all those persons who, during this notable struggle, 
conceived the idea of settling the dispute by conciliatory means, 
anid ultimately succeeded in establishing a deliberative body for the 
determination of all future differences. Before resorting to a lock- 
out of the hands employed in the branches still at work, the manu- 
facturers sought a conference with the workmen, and, as is almost 
invariably the case, when two bodies of men whose interests are 
really identical come into contact with each other, the deliberations 
assumed a friendly character, a spirit of mutual forbearance was 
manifested on both sides, and the dispute was settled in an amicable 
manner. It was from this interview, and under these circum- 


stances, that the board of arbitration and conciliation was first ~~ 


organised, although the minds of both manufacturers and workmen 
had been previously prepared, by the -bitter experience of past 
years, for this plan of settling trade disputes. From March, 1862, 
to January, 1865, however, although the board was in existence, it 
was not deemed necessary to hold any formal general meetings, 
because the trade was in such a state of prostration that prices 
went down to their lowest level; and it is in busy seasons, when 
the demand is good, that all the influence of the board is required 
to adjust prices and prevent disputes. Since the latter date, how- 
ever, the board has met whenever necessary; statements of prices 
have been drawn up and agreed to both by masters and workmen ; 
differences have been settled as they have arisen, and, in fact, the 
rate of wages has been virtually fixed by the board, without any 
dissension whatever on the part of the workmen. The difficulties 
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with which the board has had to contend have not been caused by 
the operatives, but for the most part by the small manufacturers. 
The board is composed of an equal number of manufacturers. 
and workmen, the recognised basis of union being a mutual agree- 
ment to abide by its decisions. The former are nominated at a 
meeting of employers, and the latter are elected by the workmen in 
the branch which each represents. At the present time, the board 
consists of nine manufacturers and nine workmen. Its meetings 
are held once a-quarter, unless the business is of such a nature as 
to require the members to assemble more frequently. It has often 
been necessary for them to meet monthly and even fortnightly, but 
this has, no doubt, arisen to a certain extent from the pressure 
of circumstances incidental to the early stages of all organisations. 
The branches of manufacture represented are the shirts and drawers, 
rib-tops, three-frame half hose, gloves, wrought socks and half hose, 
rotary and circular hose, straight hose, made principally at Mans- 
field, and the three-frame half hose and lace ankle stockings, made 
chiefly at Sutton-in-Ashfield. In the rules provision is made for 
the equitable representation of manufacturers and operatives, so 
that if the number of delegates from the hands is augmented, the 
employers would be increased in a like proportion. ‘Thus the equi- 
librium of interests is fairly maintained. All questions affecting 
the remuneration of labour in these branches are settled by the 
board—not by putting an end to disputes when they have arisen 
and created angry feelings between the employers and their work- 
men, but by preventing any difference that may have occurred from 
assuming such a character as to seriously interrupt the harmony 
which prevails amongst its members. Thus differences in the rate 
of payment for work which in so many trades lead to strikes and 
lockouts, with all the accompanying estrangement and bitterness of 
feeling, in the hosiery manufacture of the midland counties are 
checked in their incipient stages by mutual concession and discus- 
sion, and prevented breaking out into an open rupture. One 
important rule of the board is, that no advance or reduction in the | 
rate of payment for work can take place without a month’s notice 
bemg given. By this regulation, every alteration proposed is fully 
considered before being decided on. It is a significant fact, how- 
ever, and at the same time a powerful argument in favour of this 
mutual interchange of thought and expression of views between 
the manufacturers and the representatives of the workmen, that the ~ 
decisions of the board are generally arrived at without any vote 
being taken. Unanimity of opinion is obtained by friendly delibera- — 
tion, and a mutual desire on the part of all to maintain the har- 
monious action of the board; and, in fact, the questions brought 
before the board are invariably decided without any vote being 
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taken. Indeed, there has not been a vote to determine any difference 
for the last two years. So long as the workmen themselves and 
a majority of the larger employers act cordially together, the 
decisions of the board are certain to be respected; for any smaller 
manufacturer who refuses to abide by the regulations laid down, 
must of course be beaten in a contest with the workmen who, 
supported by the influential portion of the trade, would either with- 
draw gradually, or in a body, from his employment. 

The action of the board may be illustrated by its decisions in 
one or two applications recently made by the workmen. At a meet- 
ing held on the 15th of July last, a deputation from the workmen 
employed in what is technically termed the “old wrought hose” 
branch, appeared before the board and requested an advance in the 
rate of payment for the class of goods made by them, which, they 
stated, were paid on a lower scale than any similar articles in the 
trade. As the price of provisions had risen considerably, they 
urged. that there was the greater need for their request beimg com- 
plied with. Now there was every disposition on the part of the 
board to concede this advance, because the request was based on a 
statement of prices. which the manufacturers could examine for 
themselves. But it was at the same time felt by the board that in 
the present state of trade, and especially with a diminution in the 
demand for the description of goods referred to, any attempt to 
enforce an advance in the rate of wages would be useless, and 
result, probably, in a still further curtailment of production; and, 
therefore, whilst sympathising with the workmen, and acknow- 
ledging their request to be reasonable, its members informed the 
deputation that it would be inexpedient, even in the interest of the 
operatives themselves, to comply with the wish expressed; but that 
if the prospect of trade brightened towards October and November, 
they would reconsider the matter, and endeavour to meet the appli- 
cation. The deputation withdrew, satisfied with the assurance that 
the request would be impartially dealt with whenever a more 
prosperous .time should arrive. On the same day another appli- 
cation was made by workmen employed in the neighbourhood of 
Loughborough, respecting a difference in the prices paid for “ heel- 
“ing”? stockings; the rate per dozen varying from $d. to 2d. in 
Nottingham, Mansfield, Loughborough, and Belper. They asked 
the board to sanction a uniform rate of payment. This request was 
followed by a discussion, the result being the adoption of a new 
scale of prices for the whole district; the secretary appointed by the 
workmen being authorised to get the statement printed and put 
into circulation, so that all the manufacturers might have a copy at 
an early date. These illustrations of the board’s action might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but they are sufficient to show the hold 
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which it has obtained on the minds of the workmen as a means 
of remedying any grievances which they believe to exist, and to 
prove the obvious advantages to the manufacturer in securing some- 
thing like a uniform rate of payment for labour. Another impor- 
_ tant feature in the constitution of the board, is the nomination of a 
committee. of inquiry, composed of four members, to whom is 
referred questions regarding which the board is either not suf- 
ficiently informed, or which require the opinion of manufacturers 
who are more particularly affected by them, before proceeding 
to legislate respecting them. Within a year and a-half, fifteen 
questions of this character, formally brought before the board, have 
been referred to the committee of inquiry, or to other members 
of the board perhaps immediately connected with the workmen 
whose interests would be involved in any decision to which the 
board might come; whilst four or five times as many complaints 
have been investigated, and amicably adjusted, without being 
entered on the minutes. Thus a refusal by any manufacturer to 
pay the prices fixed in a statement drawn up under the sanction 
of the board, or a variation in the making of any article so as to 
avoid infringing the statement, whilst practically violating it, are 
left to be dealt with by the committee of inquiry, or by some 
member or members of the board specially nominated for this pur- 
pose, and the result is generally a satisfactory adjustment of the 
matter in dispute. Should there be a determination not to pay the 
prices allowed in the statement on the part of any manufacturer, 
then the pressure of the board, which is, in fact, the representative 
body of both employers and workmen, is brought to bear on him, 
and the operatives are directed not to take out material for work 
except on condition that the authorised price be paid. This is 
virtually a strike by the hands of an individual employer or firm ; 
but it is essentially different to all other strikes in this important 
feature, that it is approved by a deliberative body, and supported 
by the combined influence of both masters and workmen. Happily, 
however, such instances of opposition to the decisions of the board 
are very rare indeed; and it is a rehef to turn from them altogether, 
to a more pleasing instance of the power of mutual discussion and 
interchange of thought in the adjustment of trade differences. In 
July last, the workmen in one branch of the manufacture, who 
were not then represented on the board, held several meetings, 
with the view of framing a scale of prices without consulting the 
employers. Now it was obvious that such a proceeding, if allowed 
to go on, could only result in a protracted struggle in that depart- 
ment of the trade; and it was desirable, therefore, in the interests 
of all parties, to prevent the dispute assuming such a deplorable 
aspect. A small committee was accordingly appointed by the board 
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to meet delegates from the workmen employed in this branch. 
They assembled in the course of a few days, the matters in dispute 
were discussed, and ultimately the differences were settled to the 
satisfaction of the manufacturers and workmen; but, in order to 
prevent future disagreement, a statement of prices was ordered to 
be drawn up and submitted to the board of arbitration for approval. 
_ From these particulars it will be seen that three-fourths of the 
questions brought before the board are referred to the committee 
of inquiry, or to some special committee, and arranged without 
adjudication by the board. 

It will not be without interest to specify some of the results 
which have followed the board as an organisation for the settlement, 
or rather for the prevention, of disputes in the hosiery trade. Its 
action has been in the highest degree pacific and beneficial—pacific 
as regards the growth and cultivation of mutual feelings of respect 
and confidence between employers and workmen—and beneficial in 
its bearing on the condition of the workmen themselves, by securing 
to them the highest rate of remuneration for their labour that can 
be obtained with advantage to the trade, without those struggles 
for increased wages which were formerly so frequently made at the 
sacrifice of many weeks’ earnings. In all branches of the hosiery 


manufacture, the truck system, which more or less prevailed at the 


_ time the board was organised, and which repeated acts of parlia- 
ment had failed entirely to suppress, has been completely rooted up 
by the influence of the board, and is no longer carried on to any 
perceptible extent. Capital and labour are brought into contact, 
and the representatives of each deliberate together on the best 
means of securing mutual prosperity. Confidence in the workmen 
is created, whilst the workmen themselves learn to respect the 
motives, and interpret aright the conduct of those for whom they 
labour. 


One of the objections urged against boards of arbitration and 


conciliation, is the difficulty, if trammelled by an organisation, of 
adjusting the value of labour to the fluctuations of trade.* It is 
often argued, in opposition to the establishment of these boards, 
that fluctuations in trade will naturally bring about a fall in prices, 
and that as the demand for labour relaxes, its rate of remuneration 
must in that degree be proportionately diminished. This argument 
is no doubt a sound one in itself, but it has no legitimate bearing 
adverse to the action of boards of arbitration and conciliation ; for 
as no board can regulate the demand and supply of labour, so no 
board can permanently fix the rate of wages, which, of course, will 
vary with the demand for goods and the supply of labour. But it 
is in these periods of transition and alternation in trade that boards 
of arbitration and conciliation render the most essential services 
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for as a month’s notice is required to be given in every application 
to the board either for an advance or alteration in any statement of 
prices, its members have an opportunity of advising with the work- 
men on the most desirable steps to be taken, and of poimting out 
the relative bearings of an advance in prices, or a diminution in the 
rate of production. Thus the conciliatory influence of the board is 
brought into full play, and the advice and decision of its members 
are carefully weighed and followed, even by those who at the time 
. may perhaps disapprove of the course adopted. This has frequently 
been the case in the hosiery manufacture, and in this way difficulties 
have been overcome by the conciliatory action of the board, which 
otherwise might have involved one, or even all, the branches of the 
trade in a disastrous struggle. 

The advantages resulting from the action of the board, as 
indicated in the previous observations, may be summed up in a few 
sentences. As relates to the workmen themselves, there is, first, a 
cessation of all ill-treatment and acts of intimidation by their © 
fellow-workmen ; second, there is the saving secured to the members 
by the abolition of the truck system, and regularity in the pay- 
ment of wages; third, there is the saving effected in their contri- 
butions to the union, which, in itself, is equal to an advance of 
wages, for the payment is reduced from 6d. to 1s. 6d. per week, to 
Is. per annum; fourth, there are no stoppages of labour when the 
demand for manufactures is active; and fifth, there is a constant 
process of enlightenment on commercial and economical questions 
going on ‘by means of discussion, and the frequent exhibition 
of articles manufactured by foreign nations which are competing 
with us in the world’s markets. As regards the advantages to the 
employers, they are equally obvious. First, all contracts may be 
taken with confidence, because the delivery of the goods can be 
safely guaranteed, and thus orders are prevented being sent to 
other countries; second, machinery and capital are employed to the 
fullest advantage during periods of prosperity; third, there is 
uniformity in the rates of labour, so that any unscrupulous and 
oppressive employer is prevented from underselling a more liberal 
and humane manufacturer, and in this way bringing down wages to 
the lowest level compatible with the bare subsistence of the work- 
men; and fourth, there has been a discontinuance of those abusive 
attacks on employers which were formerly so frequent, not one 
having been published for more than seven years. 

The influence exercised on other trades in the town and sgur- 
rounding districts has been most important and salutary. In the 
lace manufacture of Nottingham, in which strikes and lockoutg 
have proved so detrimental, a board is now being organised, and 
will probably be at work in the course of a month. In Leicester a 
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board has already been established for the settlement of disputes in 
the hosiery trade; and in Sheffield, a chamber of industry, on 
similar principles, is about to be founded, for the adjustment and 
prevention of disputes in the trades of that town. 

It would not be right to conclude this paper without mention- 
ing the persevering and devoted services which have been rendered. 
in this cause by Mr. A. J. Mundella, a partner in one of the largest 
manufacturing establishments in Nottingham. It was at his sug- 
gestion, in the first instance, that the board was organised; and 
it has been mainly through his exertions that it has proved so 
successful, and been the medium of conferring so much good on the 
community. 
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On the Funps Avarnasie for Devenorina the Macuinery of 
_ _Epvoation in Encianp. By J. EH. Taoroip Roasrs, M.A., some- 
time Professor of Political Economy im the University of Oxford, 
anil Tooke Professor of Economic Science and Statistics, King’s . 


College, London. 
[Read before Section F, British Association, at’Dundee, September, 1867. ] 


In the short paper which I wish to put before this Section I shall 
take several positions for granted. In the first place, 1 assume that 
it is held to be matter of the first importance, that the best possible 
education should be distributed as widely as possible among all 
classes of the community. Those persons who think that education 
is unnecessary, or at least should be limited to a minimum quantity, 
are, I conclude, too few and too foolish to deserve notice or invite 
argument. | 

Next, I assume that the State, which has permitted the grant of 
lands or personal estate to charitable uses, has an unchallenged 
discretion in diverting their uses when the purposes for which they 
were originally granted are obsolete or of no public utility, and that, 
ad fortiori, the State is bound, on public grounds, to take immediate 
action on such funds, when the present direction which is given 
them has become mischievous, or even when other claims of an 
analogous nature have become especially pressing. The only limit . 
I conceive to this discretion, is the rule that the future application 
of such funds should be such as not to impair the capital value 
of the fund, and not to diverge too widely from the original pur- 
poses of the donor. 

In the next place, I assume that, in so far as funds are devoted 
to educational purposes, they should be so distributed as to give 
every facility for discovermg and helping forward such persons as, 
whatever may be their origin, exhibit diligence, intelligence, and 
capacity. If endowments are granted in aid of education, the pur- 
pose of such endowments is frustrated, unless the road from the 
lowest condition of life to the highest kind of education is fairly 
thrown open. 

Lastly, I assume that none of these conditions are as yet fulfilled. 
The education of the great mass of English children is very scanty. 
It may be doubted whether, over a great part of the English country 
’ districts, it is even progressive. In some it certainly retrogrades. 
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The age at which agricultural labour is commenced is, on the whole, 
considerably less than it was twenty years ago, and as labourers 
become more scanty, it is likely that the short period devoted to 
_ school education will be made shorter still. Attempted interference 
with the custom of employing children in agricultural labour at an 
early age, is as yet resented and frustrated; and there are no 
stringent conditions for the regular education of such town children 
as are not employed in factories. 

It is not possible to estimate, with any degree of accuracy, the 
amount of endowments devoted to charitable uses. It is probable, 
however, that any estimate, however extravagant it might seem, 
would fall short of the truth. We know nothing positive, for 
instance, of the annual revenues of the two great English univer- 
sities. It is generally believed that those of Oxford are the greatest 
possessed by .any corporation; here, however, the calculation 
varies between 200,000/. and 400,000/. per annum. All we know 
of Oxford is the result; that this great university annually matri- 
culates about 360 students, and confers about 320 degrees of 
bachelor of arts, &c. It educates about 1,300 undergraduates, who 
pay for their own education. Never was known such a prodigious 
waste of power. 3 

Besides the endowments possessed by the universities and their 
colleges, there are in England a vast number of endowed grammar 
schools. Here, again, the public is in the dark as to the aggregate 
annual income of the schools. Certainly it is considerably in excess 
of that enjoyed by the universities; but the distribution of these 
endowments is even more unsatisfactory than that which is wit- 
nessed in the universities. The English universities give the best 
education in the country to those few among their students who are 
persevering and capable. The endowed schools, however, are not 
so successful on the whole as the proprietary schools, that is to say, 
those schools, the buildings of which, and to some extent the neces- | 
sary salaries of which, are supplied and provisionally guaranteed 
by voluntary associations. When the endowed school stands side 
by side with a proprietary school, and in the same town, the former 
generally languishes—the latter generally prospers. 

We have not yet done with endowments. In many ancient 
corporations, a portion of the estate possessed by the corporation — 
or company is devoted to educational purposes. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the great companies of the city of London. 
But far in excess of these funds formally assigned to education, are 
others which are devoted locally to so-called charities. The object 
of some among these charities is the highest and best conceivable, 
as for instance, the public hospitals ; though even here it is found 
that hospitals supported by voluntary and annual subscriptions 
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only, prosper nearly as much as those which are possessed of great 
fixed incomes. The existence of some few almshouses is also defen- 
sible, though in many cases almshouses are only stimulants to 
pauperism and misery. 

- Most, however, of these local charities are wholly mischievous, 
degrading, wasteful. Some are even immoral, as for instance those 
given for condition of attendance at church or on religious. ordi- 
nances. Many are devoted to the purpose of political bribery, the | 
patrons to the charity finding it possible to hire partisans out of 
the charitable fund. I have known an instance (it is probably only 
historical now), in which even the funds of a grammar school, in 
a small parliamentary borough in the south of England, were 
employed to secure voters for that party which had succeeded in 
filling the number of the trustees from its own ranks. It should 
be added, that those parishes which have most charities have 
generally also the heaviest poor rates. The charity is bestowed, as 
a rule, on parishioners only; and there is, of course, a disposition 
on the part of those who desire to get a share of the dole to press 
into the favoured but unfortunate parish. It is hardly necessary to 
say, that the demand for the aid given exceeds the possible supply. 
If the whole area of the parish were covered by habitations, the 
reductio ad absurdum of such charities would be plain. No one can 
possibly live on the rent which he has to pay. 

Nor has the change made in the constitution of the ancient 
English universities been an unmixed benefit. It was necessary, in 
order to avoid the inveterate evils of favouritism and _ fictitious 
elections, to lay down one sharp, stern rule, that henceforth elections 
should be made only by merit. But as the charge of an academical 
education in Hnglish universities was enormous, and has lately 
increased largely, the training which must needs have preceded the 
power of competing for academical endowments is so expensive, 
that the range over which candidates for these endowments could 
be qualified was exceedingly narrow. For the same reasons the 
fellowships, and in great measure the scholarships of the old 
universities are practically confined to the rich. It is very rarely 
the case that persons born of poor parents can, as in the Scotch | 
universities, whose advantage to our Scotch fellow countrymen 
cannot be too highly estimated, attain the highest academical train- 
ing and the benefits of academical endowments in England. 

The business then, I think, of all education reformers is to bridge 
over the gulf which lies at present between those whose diligence 
and capacity are great, but whose means are scanty, and those. 
whose diligence and capacity are dwarfed because they have the 
advantage of superior wealth. In brief, we ought, as far as 
possible, to render the machinery of education available for the 
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purpose which the founders of our ancient universities had before 
them, that, namely, of selecting from all ranks and classes of society 
fit persons (in the pious language of our forefathers) to serve 
God in Church and State, in the moral and material interests 
of society. 

I will not enter into the details of the plan by which these 
ends could be fulfilled. I have elsewhere, and on several occasions, 
suggested what seems to be the fittest way in which the existing 
forces by which education can be stimulated, diffused, and made the 
means for selecting the most competent persons, may be most fully 
utilized. 

In the first place, however, it is necessary that the existing 
resources for these ends should be put into a common fund, and be 
distributed according to the wants of the three nations. No doubt 
local convenience must be consulted. But I see no reason why 
funds given for charitable purposes in one part of these islands, 
should not be rendered useful to those who live in another part. I 
do not see why Scotchmen should not partake of English endow- 
ments, through the agency of a public trust, which should distribute 
a common fund, any more than that such scanty endowments as _ 
Scotland possesses should be denied to students of English birth. | 
And in order to bring about this result, it is, I think, desirable that 


all charitable uses should undergo a thorough investigation, and if — 


it be seen that they have become mischievous or useless, that they 
should be diverted to the best, the most lasting, and the most useful 
of all ends—the education of the people. 

We ought to have schools in the United Kingdom, in which 
competent teachers, for whose maintenance (guarantees being con- 
stantly taken for their efficiency) the funds should be primarily 
devoted. The residue, ¢.e., the largest part, should be distributed 
among such students as give proof of that capacity which will — 
justify their bemg raised from the poorest condition of life to such 
advantages as the highest academical training may bestow. The 
details of such a plan are obvious, the resources for such a result 
are abundant. 

It would be desirable, if we wish to put an end to absurd dis- 
tinctions between three nations whose government and interests are 
one, to establish such an intercommunion between the several 
universities of the United Kingdom, as will enable the graduates | 
of the poorest to compete for the endowments of the richest — 
academical body. The real right to the endowments of Oxford and — 
Cambridge, certain obvious conditions fulfilled, lies with those who | 
are the fittest to win them. At present, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, reciprocate courtesies, but ignore the other universities of 
the United Kingdom. If those who have the interests of Scotland — 
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at heart, do but strive to remedy these unfair, partial, and short- 
sighted limitations, they will assuredly find that there are those in 
the English universities who will appreciate and aid efforts which 
have the object of promoting local interests, by making them 
patriotic and national. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1867. 


—_—_ 


TuHrrTy-SEVENTH Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Dunpun, 4th—11th September, 
1867. 


Section F.—EHconomic Science and Statistics. 


President. —M. EK. Grant Durr, M.P., M.A. 


Vice-Presidents—Sir John Bowring; Dr. Farr, F.R.S.; Professor J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, M.A.; Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S.; Principal Tulloch. 


Secretaries.—Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A.; Edmund Macrory, M.A.; Alex. 
J. Warden. 


Committee.—Colonel Sir J. E. Alexander; Rev. W. J. Bain; W. E. Baxter, 
M.P.; H. G. Bohn; C. Bracebridge; H. C. Briggs; Hon. G. C. Brodrick ; 
G. Campbell; Rev. J. Crompton ; A. Edward, sen.; Professor H. Fawcett, M.P.; 
F. P. Fellowes; Colonel Sir H. James; Dr. Lauder Lindsay ; Manockjee Cursetijee ; 
the Right. Hon. Lord Neaves; J. Newbegin; Sir John Ogilvy, Bart.; J. Oldham ; 
A. Robertson; G. Senior; Sheriff J. G. Smith; Sir A. Waugh; Professor 
Williamson; J. Yates, F.R.S. 


The following Papers were read in the Section :— 


Thursday, 5th September. 


The President's Opening Address. 

Report of Committee on Uniformity of Weights, Measures, and 
‘Coins. 

James Yates.—Reasons why the Office of Warden of the Standards 
should include Standard Weights and Measures of the Metric 
System, in addition to those of the Imperial Weights and 
Measures. | 

Sir John Bowring—On Productive Labour in Prisons as associated 
with the Reformation of Criminals. 

James Oldham.—On the Utilisation or More Profitable Employment 
of Male Convicts. 

Professor Leone Levi.—On the Condition and Progress of Scotland 
in Relation to England and Ireland in Population, Education, 
Wealth, Taxation, Crime, Consumption of Spirits, Savings 
Banks, &c. 
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Friday, 6th September. 


Report of the Committee on the “ Uniformity of Weights, Measures, 
‘“‘and Coins” (so far as it relates to Coins). 

Frank P. Fellowes——On the Various Methods in which our Coinage 
may be Decimalized; the Advantages and Disadvantages of 
each. 

Henry I’. Ker Porter—On the Prevalence of Spedalske, or Leprosy, 
in the Kingdom of Norway. 


Saturday, 7th September. 
The Section did not meet on this day. 


Monday, 9th September. 


Alexander J. Warden.—On the Linen Manufacture of Dundee. 

James G. Orchar.—On the Engineering Trade of Dundee. 

Henry Gourlay.—On the Iron Shipbuilding of Dundee. 

James Yeaman.—On the Seal and Whale Fisheries of Dundee. 

Frank Henderson.—On the Leather Manufacture of Dundee. 

C. C. Mazwell—On the Confectionery and Marmalade Trade of 
Dundee. 

A. Robertson.—Statisties of the Social Condition of Dundee. 

H, Renals—On Arbitration in the Nottingham Hosiery Manu- 
facture. ; 

Dr. Lauder Lindsay.—On the Obstacles to the Utilisation of New 
Zealand Flax. 

A. Stephen Wilson.—On the Measure and Value of Oats. 


Tuesday, 10th September. 


Professor J. H. T. Rogers.—On the Funds Available for Developing 
the Machinery of Education. 

Colonel Sykes, M.P.—Analyses of the Report upon the State of the 
Empire of France, presented to the Senate and Legislative 
Body, February, 1867. (‘‘ Exposition de la Situation de 
“Empire,” presenté au Senat et au Corps Legislatif. 
Fevrier, 1867.) 

P. H. Thoms.—Observations on Community of Language and 
Uniformity of Notation, Weights, Measures, and Coinage. 

-P. M. Tait—On the Population and Mortality of Calcutta. 

Patrick Matthew—Kmployer and Employed; Capital and Labour. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Session 1866-67. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th November, 1866. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentleman was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
Viz. :— 
William G. Larkins, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
On Reilwar Extension and its Results.” By Mr. R. Dudley 
Baxter, M.A. . 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th December, 1866. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
ViZ.:— 
George Senior, Esq. Thomas Heywood, Esq. 


Frederick H. Harper, Esq. Thomas Tully, Esq. 
Robert Harry Inglis Palgrave, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On Combinations and Strikes, with Reference to the Rate 
“of Wages.” By Mr. Jacob Waley, M.A. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th January, 1867. 
Samuel Brown, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
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The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
Charles Edward Lewis, Esq. R. Llandaff Watson, Esq. 
Alexander Bremner, Esq. Herbert: Lloyd Reid, Esq. 


*,%* M. L. Wolowski, Member of the Institute of France, was elected a 
Foreign Honorary Member. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On Prison Discipline and Statistics in Bengal.” By Dr. Mouat. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th February, 1867. 
Lord Houghton, President, in the Chair. 


ig following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the eee 
V1Z.:— 


Ralphe A. Earle, Esq., M.P. | Daniel Stiebel, Esq. 
Guillermo Enrique Marthin, Esq. 
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The following Paper was read :— 


“On the Miltary Conscription of France.” By Major-General 
Balfour, C.B. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th March, 1867. 
Samuel Brown, Hsq., in the Chair. 
_ The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
John Addison, Esq. | Robert James Spencer, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Progress of Elementary Education.” By Mr. W. L. 
Sargant. 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th April, 1867. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected. Fellows of the Society, 


VIZ. :-— 
W. Fairley, Esq. | W.B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D. 


The following Paper was read :— 

“On the Mortality of London Hospitals: and Incidentally on 
“the Deaths in the Prisons and other Public Institutions of the 
“* Metropolis.” By Dr. Guy, F.R.S. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st May, 1867. 
Samuel Brown, Esq., in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
Richard Lee, Esq. Lonsdale Bradley, Esq. 
Isaac Holden, Esq., M.P. Robert Giffen, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Judicial Statistics of England, with Special Reference 
“ to the Recent Returns relating to Crime.” By Mr. J. T. Hammick. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th June, 1867. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected, Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
Herr Ernest von Pleuer. Edward Robert Kelly, Esq. 
James Martin, Esq. William Henry Smith, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Statistics of Civil Procedure in English Courts of 
“ Law.” By Mr. W. J. Bovill. 
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I.—Statistics of the Papal States. 


At the Sixth Session of the International Statistical Congress, 
recently held at Florence, the Government of the Papal States, as 
might have been expected, was unrepresented. Amongst the 
eminent men, however, who attended from the universities and 
chief cities of Italy, mostly as delegates from various learned and 


scientific bodies, was Signor David Silvagni, of Rome, who pre-— 


sented to the members of the Congress an able Memoir on the 
Roman States. The Council has been favoured with the following 
abridged translation of the statistical portion of this memoir by 
Mr. J. T. Hammick, one of the English official delegates.—Hp. S. J. 


Territory, 8c. 


The actual States of the Church comprise an area of 11,000 | 


square kilometres (=4,247 English square miles), enclosed between 
the Appenines and the sea, which form a boundary 450 kilometres 
=280 miles), in length. The Tiber traverses the entire country 
from Rome to Fiumicino, and should be navigable for vessels of 
400 tons. The Roman States occupy the basin of this river, and 
the greater part is identical with the ancient Latium, which, from 
its mineral wealth and productive soil, Virgil pronounced to be 
destined to give masters to Italy and the world: ~Tantee molis erat 
Romanam condere gentem. 
Where formerly existed the celebrated roads, magnificent villas, 
aqueducts, and colossal monuments, now reign solitude, desolation, 


and malaria. The hand of man has done nothing to improve that 


which time and the invasions of the barbarians have laid waste. 
Within the small cultivated belt round the city, the villas, the 


vineries, and the gardens, prove the soil to be productive; and the 


climate allows the orange, the lemon, the palm, the camelia, &c., to 
flourish in the open air, with the myrtle, the olive, the vine, and 
vegetables and cereals of every kind. But the plain is a waste, and 
towards the sea a marsh. A little wheat and some maize’ are 
raised in favourable spots, but all the rest is neglected, and the 
cattle upon it can barely exist. There are no houses, chalets, trees, 
or even sheds to shelter the animals ; the wool of the sheep is, con- 
sequently, coarse, and the beef of inferior quality. 


ese Wl 7 = —_— 
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All this is easily explained, This territory, known as Agro 
_ Romano, is the property of religious corporations and of the nobles 
who never cultivate the lands on their own account, but let them 
for short terms to farmers. These men never incur any outlay for 
improving the soil, or think of adopting a careful system of cultiva-. 
tion ; they exhaust the land in drawing from it the largest amount 
of present profit. The properties have for centuries been shared 
between those who hold in mortmain, and have no motive for 
improvement, and the aristocracy, who, acquiring them by right of 
primogeniture, from indolence leave things in the same condition. 
The Church possesses the larger share of the territory. More than 
22,000 hectares belong to the Chapter of St. Peter; 16,842 hectares 
are the property of religious corporations; the Holy Office owns 
6,424 hectares; the cardinal dean-3,221; different churches, abbeys, 
benefices, &c., 32,962. Trusts, settlements, and perpetual entails 
eat up the rest of the country. Hven in Rome, two-fifths of the 
buildings are held in mortmain. 


Population 


The Papal States contain 692,112 inhabitants, being 63 persons 
per square kilometre. 
_ The population of the city of Rome was 175,883 in 1847; 
179,952 in 1857; and in 1867 the recent census makes it 215,572. 
The increase between 1847 and 1857, however, was not real, 
because in the three years, 1855-57, the deaths exceeded the births 
by 4,896, and in the preceding years the births were little more 
numerous than the deaths, An explanation of the increase is found 
in the immigration of foreigners, especially of French, who, under 
the protection derived from the military occupation by France, 
exercised their callings in Rome. In the last ten years there is 
also an increase, amounting to 35,620 persons; but it should be 
borne in mind, that the enumeration was made at Easter in this 
year, a season when many strangers, more particularly Italians 
from other provinces, were in Rome. Moreover, the enumeration 
was made by the parochial clergy, who included all persons in their 
parishes at the time, at least such as were not foreigners and non- 
catholics. There has been no sensible increase of births in the 
decade; but, owing to events in Southern Italy, many Neapolitans 
have established themselves in Rome. On the other hand, the 
Jewish population has diminished from 8,000 in 1847, to 4,650 at 
the present time, nearly five hundred families having been forced, 
by vexations and oppression, to quit Rome. Meanwhile the 
ecclesiastical population has doubled. In 1853 it comprised 4,164 
individuals of both sexes; there are now 7,409. Tortune, wealth, 
and power combine to augment the number of this class every year. 
The non-catholics were 564 in 1847 ; in 1857 there were only 151; 
the present number is 457, composed of English, Swiss, and 
Germans, established in Rome. Through persecution the popula- 
tion of the city, which in 1848, under a liberal Government, had 
reached 179,000 persons, was reduced in 1849 to 169,740 persons. 
_ Nearly 10,000 persons were driven into exile, and it required years 
of French immigration to restore the number. 
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It may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that the 


industry of the country has made very little 


progress during the 


last half century. The woollen, cotton, and silk manufactures 
remain in the same state as in 1826. The iron-works were sixteen 
in 1826, and the number has not increased ; only three are of any 


importance. Glove-making has decreased, 
coach-builders, and printers have doubled. 


but dyers, saddlers, 
The pottery manu- 


facture has made no progress; that of glass has improved. All the 
trades concerned in the preparation and sale of provisions have 
advanced, as have those also which are connected with the fine arts, 
such as cabinet-making, upholstery, gold and silversmiths’ work, é&e. 


But this is not enough for the wants of a cou 
foreigners for nearly every necessary of life. 


ntry dependent upon 
The industry of a 


country like this ought to be based on agriculture. When it pro- 


duces plenty of corn, wine, rice, oil, and cotton, trade and commerce , 


will follow in their wake; when it raises the silkworm it will not 
fail to take care also of its sheep and cattle; the silk will be manu- 


factured ; the wool will be of good quality ; 


and it will not be 


necessary to go out of the country for good meat. So long, how- 
ever, aS agriculture remains stationary, the slave of the Church, 


or in the hands of some wealthy vassals, no 


improvement in the 


system of cultivation will take place, and raw materials suitable for 


conversion into manufactured products of sup 


erlor quality will not 


be produced. Our exports are insignificant compared with our 
imports ; the latter are valued at 38,000,000 frs., while the exports 
do not reach 9,000,000 frs. In fact, our only export of importance 
is that of objects of the fine arts, which increases yearly; but the 
fine arts have not gained anything by becoming a branch of trade. 
At the Paris Exhibition Rome has gained no prize worth mentioning, 
and Roman art is reduced to the mean condition of mere mechanical 
labour, except in the case of a few distinguished artists. There are 


only four associations for manutacturing purposes, and three of 


these are not flourishing; the Roman Railways Company is nearly 
ina state of bankruptcy. Industrial associations may be said to 


have no existence in the Pontifical States, and 
is the capital to come from for advancing 
country ? : 
Thus a country which might be the riches 
is capable of being transformed into a garde 


without them, where 
the industry of the 


tin the world, which 


n, and which might ~ 


easily have a port filled with shipping in the midst of the city, 
would see its population die of hunger if multitudes of foreigners 
did not come every year to Rome to view her superb ruins, or 
fervent catholics did not repair thither to receive the benediction 


of the Pope. 


Finances, Taxes, and Public Debt. 


When a State has no resources derived 


from manufactures, 


agriculture, or commerce, its expenditure in maintaining a Govern- 
ment which does nothing, or next to nothing, to improve the con- 


dition of the tax-payers, ought to be small. 


In Rome, however, 


3 
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things are different. This may be readily conceived, when it is 
considered that the budget shows an average deficit of about 
30,000,000 frs. annually, arising principally ont of the public debt 
and the charge for the maintenance of the army. In ordinary 
times, before 1860, the strength of the army was 15,000 men, or 
5 for every 1,000 inhabitants. The army now maintained by the 
Government is equal to 23 for every 1,000 persons—a proportion 
higher even than that of Prussia, the nibs military State in the 
ceonld. Formerly nearly all the troops were Romans, now, the 
natives of the Papal States form scarcely a third of the army. 
Naturally enough, the Finance Minister, being unable to make up 
his deficiency with the offerings of St. Peter, estimated at nearly 
6,000,000 frs. per annum, endeavours to reduce it by taxation. The 
public taxes for last year amounted to about ssa 000 frs., bemg 
at the rate of 51 frs. per head. To these must be added the local 
taxes (communal and provincial), and it will be found that the 
subjects of the Pope pay more than 60 frs. per head, while in 
France the amount for each person does not exceed 45 fre. 

Under the Empire, in 1812, the public debt of the States of the 
Church was entirely liquidated. On the restoration of the Pontifical 
Government, a rente of about 1,250,000 frs. was inscribed in favour 
of the religious societies which were unable to recover their pro- 
perty, and after thirty years this had increased to 16,000,000 firs. 
The public debt is now equivalent to 35,000,000 frs. annually ; and 
even when the lialian Government shall have taken upon itself a 
portion of the debt in respect of the annexed provinces, the 
Pontifical Government must long continue its heavy taxation, 
without the hope of getting rid of the deficit created by the luxury 
of the court and the expense of the large army it maintains. 

The system of imposing heavy taxes ruins agriculture, while it. 
renders their collection difficult. At the same time, the continual 
issue of rentes banishes all confidence in the Government, so that 
although the rente (consolidato) may be quoted on Change, there 
are no buyers. Persons with capital prefer to deposit their money 
in the savings bank or to employ it in building houses in the 
city. 


Public Instruction, Charities, §c. 


Public instruction is by no means wanting in the Papal States, 
but being afforded with the view of maintaining the institutions of 
the dominant caste, it serves only to produce some men of learning 
for the church or the bar, and leaves all other classes in ignorance. 
The elementary schools are very numerous, and many are gratuitous. 
About 25,000 children of both sexes attend the schools of Rome, so 
that about 6,000 or 7,000 children are not receiving instruction. 
But those who attend the schools fail to obtain the same advantages 
as in other large towns in Italy, owing to (1) the utter want of 
method in the studies; (2) the insufficiency of the instruction 
given, especially to the girls, who in general learn only a little 
catechism and needlework; and (3) the inadequate salaries paid to 
the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. The latter are almost 
always nuns, who are themselves very slenderly educated. The 
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children are not taught history, geography, or geometry, and 
gymnastics are entirely banished. 

There are two lyceums, one under the direction of the Jesuits, 
and the other under that of priests. In Rome there are, besides 
twenty-nine colleges or seminaries where youths are taken in to 
board, but all except five are for young ecclesiastics; and they are 
all managed by priests, monks, or Jesuits. For young ladies there 
are also boarding-schools and colleges, but all are under the 
management of nuns, who strive to inspire their pupils with a love 
of the cloisters, and this explams why so many young women take 
the veil. 

There is also a university which has 400 or 500 students, who 
are well instructed in law and mathematics; but it has no chairs 
of political economy, statistics, rhetoric, or the philosophy of history ; 
and it will be fortunate if a professor of commercial law is appointed 
next year. | 

For all these institutions the Government expends scarcely any- 
thing, as they are maintained out of their own revenues. This 
shows that the heavy weight of taxation is not borne for the sake of 
public education or for anything useful to social existence. 

As regards the charitable institutions of Rome, so great is their 
number, that it may be said, without exaggeration, that a seventh 
of the inhabitants, or nearly 30,000 persons, are through their 
agency constantly being brought up, relieved, tended, pensioned, or 
presented with marriage portions.* If this does honour to the 
generosity of the pious persons who founded the charities, it also 
throws light on the economic condition of the country. 

Amongst other institutions are four asylums, established of late 
years, for poor children; they have met with many obstacles, 
because their founders and supporters are laymen. There is also a 
savings bank which, from its judicious management and the high 
character of its founders, has prospered. In 1850 the bank had 
deposits amounting to 7,000,000 frs.; in 1864 they had reached 
15,000,000 frs.; 1t now receives more than 3,000 frs. a month, the 
citizens of all classes preferring to invest their savings in this 
institution rather than in the public funds, in which they have no 
confidence. 


But notwithstanding all these beneficent institutions, a large — 


number of the poor are always seen in the streets begging for 
alms. Indeed, the condition of a State in which, out of 42,700 


families, there are scarcely 500 proprietors, explains why there are — 


more than 30,000 persons who have need of public charity, and 
who live in idleness, misery, and vice. 


[The learned author concludes his memoir with a forcible sketch 
of the manners, habits, and character of the Roman population, for 
which we regret our inability to find space. | 


* More than 1,300 marriage portions of from 150 to 250 frs. each, are 
bestowed annually on poor young girls. 
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Il.—lIrish Emigration and Irish Agriculture. 


Taken from a report in the Manchester Guardian of the 3rd 
December :— 


“‘ At the opening meeting of the session of the Dublin Statistical 
Society, on Friday evening, the question ‘Whether emigration, so 
’ far as it has gone, has really been injurious to Ireland, and whether 
there is reason to fear that 1t will go much further,’ was the subject 
of the inaugural address by Mr. Murland, the President. Mr. 
Murland referred to the statement that Ireland is going out of | 
cultivation year after year, just in proportion as the population 
becomes reduced. This is a favourite argument of those who com- 
plain of the depression of the country and the neglect of its 
material interests. In proof of the assertion, a comparison is drawn 
between its production of 16,000,000 quarters of grain in 1847, 
when there were eight and a-half millions of people,* and of only 
6,840,000 quarters of grain in 1866, when there were less than six 
millions of people. Mr. Murland observed that if those figures, 
which were substantially correct, were taken by themselves, they 
appeared to prove the statement, but if examined in connection with 
others, it would be seen that the facts warranted a different inference. — 
Taking the total result of the two years, it would appear that in 
1847 the number of acres under cultivation was 5,238,575, while in 
1866 it was 5,519,678; so that, instead of having only one half the 


_ land under cultivation, as might be supposed from the first com- 


parison, we have actually 281,103 more cultivated acres. If the 
relative values of the crops in the two years, as given by Thom, 
were compared, the result would be found still more satisfactory. 
In 1847 they were worth 23,758,588/., whereas in 1865 they were 
valued at 29,887,703/. In this calculation no account was taken of 
increased prices, although it is notorious that the prices of all crops 
have been increasing. It should not be forgotten, too, that the 
value of live stock has very much advanced since 1847. In that 
year the value of horses, ‘cattle, sheep, and pigs was 24,437,4011., 
whereas in 1865 it was 32,317,007/. He inferred from these facts, 
and the present low rate of wages in the country, that emigration 
has not gone too far, and that, with the prospect of obtaining 
remunerative employment, which was rendered more probable for 
those who remained, it might be expected thatin future the drain ot 
emigration would not much exceed the natural increase of the 
population. The great object to which those who were interested 
in the prosperity of the country should devote their energies was. 
the improved cultivation of the soil. To encourage such improve- 
ment, it was generally admitted that some amendment of the law of 
landlord and tenant was required. There were difficulties in deter- 
mining the details of such amendment, but all sects were agreed as 
to the principle. He thought the safest course was not to attempt 
to control by legislation the tenure of land, but to make its transfer 

* This of course was before the potato famine; the actual census taken in 


1851 showed the population to be 6,552,385, against 8,175,124 according to the 
enumeration of 1841.—Ep. S. J. 
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as cheap and expeditious as possible. A beneficial change had 
already been effected by the operation of the Landed Estates Court, 
whose practice of selling estates in lots had greatly increased the 
number of proprietors. The cultivation of small farms would also 
tend to benefit the country. He called attention to the fact that 
before 1845 the whole country was subject to periodical distress, 
whereas it is now confined almost exclusively to the west, where -the 
people have no employment except upon their poor farms, which, 
owing to the severity of the climate, can barely afford them the 
necessaries of life in favourable seasons. From a parliamentary 
return of the holdings in Ireland under the annual rental of 4/., it 
appeared that one-third of the whole number was in Donegal, 
Mayo, and Galway, and the probable value of them was between 
21. and 3/. a-year. If the occupiers had their holdings in fee and 
rent free they would still be in poverty. No just man would 
suggest that these people should be turned out of doors; but the 
only way of improving their condition was by assisting them to 
remove to other places where they could find employment.” 


UI. —Shipwrecks. 


THE subjoined article appeared in the Saturday Review, under the title 
of “The Causes of Wrecks :”— 


“A great many dismal returns of casualties of various kinds are annually 
produced for the warning of people who seem to pay little heed to the teachings 
of statistics, or of anything else. The records of railway disasters, indeed, rather 
diminish the impressiveness of the lesson conveyed, on account of the comparatively 
small percentage which the actual deaths bear to the number of passengers con- 
veyed; and as for the constant drain of life by the neglect of sanitary precautions, 
we have all grown so used to the normal conditions of fever-breeding that the 
Registrar-General’s returns of mortality scarcely produce any appreciable effect. 
It is otherwise, however, with the register of casualties at sea. Except to those 
whose life is spent upon the sea, a tale of wreck is unfamiliar enough to seize hold 
strongly of the imagination, while the terrible adjuncts of these most appalling of 
disasters must, one would think, suffice to prevent any amount of familiarity from 
dulling the sense of horror. And yet the annual Wreck Register includes at least 
as large a number of avoidable casualties as are presented by the returns of acci- 
dents by land, while there is some reason to fear that the years, as they roll on, 
bring with them anything rather than symptoms of improvement. The Chart for 
1866, which has recently appeared, shows a large increase in the number of wrecks 
on the British coast. No less than 2,289 ships are returned as lost or damaged, 
the casualties including 422 collisions, by almost every one of which two vessels 
suffered, besides 562 total wrecks from other causes, and 876 cases of partial loss, 
This is a formidable catalogue, and it is almost a relief to find that the loss of lite 
is not even greater than it is; but it is serious enough to hear that 896 sailors and 
passengers are returned as having been lost in 200 vessels. It thus appears that 
in more than nine cases out of ten the crew and passengers manage to escape, 
owing in a very large degree to the provision of lifeboats made all round the coast 
by the exertions of one of our ‘most valuable institutions, and to the unflinching 
courage of the crews by which these boats are manned. If the inevitable dangers 
of the sea were the sole cause of these calamities, the returns would be an useless 
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subject to discuss, except perhaps in a sermon; but it is certain that many, and 
probable that most, of the disasters to shipp'ng are to be ranked among the avoid- 
able causes of destruction to life and property. 

“Some sort of classification is generally attempted in the official returns, 
though, for some reason or other, the presumed causes of wreck are not detailed in 
the last report. The upshot, however, of previous experience is, that about half the 
total losses from causes other than collisions are in a greater or less degree attri- 
butable to stress of weather, while the remainder are attributable in nearly equal 
proportions to unseaworthiness, or other defects in the ship or equipment, and to 
the neglect or incompetence of the captain or crew. Even this gives an insufficient 
idea of the extent to which wrecks are properly to be classed as avoidable calami- 
ties, for hundreds of cases occur—like that of the ‘ London’ for instance—in 
which, though the weather was in one sense the occasion of the loss, the ship might 
not improbably have escaped had she been sent to sea in better trim, or handled by 
a more competent crew. In the case of collisions, except those which occur during 
fogs, one or other of the ships is almost always in fault, so that we can scarcely be 
wrong in attributing the great majority of these catastrophes to the bad seamanship 
of the officers in charge of one or both of the vessels. On the most lenient view 
that can be taken, the majority of the casualties at sea are to be laid to the charge 
either of masters or owners; and it is a very grave question how the blame is to be 
divided between them, and whether any means can be devised to encourage or 
compel greater attention to the conditions of safety. 

** One or two facts come out very clearly from the returns. In the first place, 
an enormous number of ships are daily sent to sea in a crazy condition, wholly unfit 
to contend against even a moderate gale. Between half and a third of the whole 
number of wrecks fall upon the collier class of vessel, and it is a matter of perfect 
notoriety that a really seaworthy collier is the exception rather than the rule. The 
larger class of vessels, in which most of the passenger packets are included, produce 
a much smaller number of casualties; and these, as is well known, are under the 
control of an official supervision which, however imperfectly it may be exercised by 
the Board of Trade, does seem to exclude from the risks of the sea the chance of 
tempting the weather in a vessel almost doomed to destruction before she sails. In 
many respects the inspections of officers under the Board of Trade are lamentably 
defective; and it has long been the favourite maxim of the chiefs of that supine 
department, that it would be better to leave ships and crews and passengers to the 
tender mercies of political economy, and to trust to the imagined interests. of 
owners to secure the seaworthy condition of their ships. The statistics, however, 
point the other way; for where there is no inspection—as in the case of colliers— 
calamities are far more frequent, though less noticed by the public, than those 
which befall passenger vessels. When a gentleman is murdered in a first-class 
carriage, the sympathy felt by people who may any day be exposed to the same 
danger, is wonderfuily more active than when a coalheaver thrashes his wife to 
death. Just in the same way, the foundering of one packet-ship alarms the public: 
mind infinitely more than the loss of any number of crazy colliers; and if it were 
not for the statistics annually published, it would scarcely be known that there is a 
class of shipowners who habitually, knowingly, and as a judicious mode of carrying 
on business, send out floating coffins, fit only for the breaker’s yard, with crews 
scarcely strong enough to navigate even a first-class ship in safety. And yet we are 
told that Government interference does more harm than good, and that it is always 
the interest of the shipowner to save his property from the chance of loss. The 
real truth is that he has no such interest, and that it is a problem depending on the 
rate of insurance, the interest of money, the foolhardiness of seamen, and some few 
other conditions, whether it pays better to buy vessels that are sound and com- 
paratively dear, or to use worn out craft that no man whose conscience was not 
blunted by custom and example, would dare to send to sea at all. Experience, 
moreover, shows that, as a rule, it does pay best to employ unseaworthy craft in 
the collier and some other branches of the coasting trade; and, however sacred the 
doctrine of laissez faire may be in certain cliques, it cannot be for a moment 
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denied that it does lead to a multiplication of casualties to life, and to a serious © 


loss of property—loss, unfortunately, not to the niggardly owner—who is insured, 
~ but not the less loss of actual property, by which the national wealth is to that 
extent diminished. It is something to know, first, that even bad Government 
inspection is not entirely useless; and, secondly that under the present conditions 
of some branches of trade, it does unhappily pay to increase, instead of diminish- 
ing, the avoidable dangers of the sea. It has been said that the true remedy for 
the wicked indiiference of owners to the safety of their crews rests with those who 
navigate their ships, and that, if sailors would but refuse to serve in what are 
known to be floating coffins, there would soon be none of this undesirable class of 
ships left in existence. This is true, like most other statements qualified by an 
‘if’ But it is notorious that the seamen engaged in the coasting trade have 
almost abandoned the idea of insisting upon passing their lives in a seaworthy and 
well-found ship. The practice of considering any old hull good enough for a 
collier has become so universal, that a strike against dangerous ships would throw 
half the maritime population of the east coast out of employment for months, 


if not years; and the men, though ready enough to stand out for an extra . 


shilling or two per month, are too hardy and too accustomed to the special 
risks which they run to make any effective protest against the cupidity of their 
employers. This might be otherwise if the class by whom the evil is chiefly felt 
were more intelligent or less courageous, but the fact remains that neither the 
interest of the owners nor the prudence of the seamen is such as to insure the sea- 
worthiness of the great majority of the class of vessels of which we are speaking. 
Whether this is or is not to be considered a case for legislative interposition depends 
mainly on the broad question whether the doctrinaive maxims of a certain school 
of economists are a more precious possession than the lives of hundreds of the 
stoutest and the bravest of our seafaring population. There are, strange to say, 
different opinions on this abstract question; but if all those who are indifferent to 
, the subject, simply because the peril to which greedy owners expose their servants 
is not brought to their attention, would but stir their little fingers in a good cause, 
it would soon be seen how far the hard doctrines that have been preached from 
official pulpits are: from commanding assent or even toleration from the common 
sense of the community. 

“We have dwelt upon the single case of the collier fleet, not as the solitary, 
but as the most striking instance of the evils produced by the absence of adequate 
machinery for the protection of those who trust their lives to the chances of a sea- 
faring career. - Much might. also-be said, notwithstanding some improvement of 
late years, of the incompetency of too many of the masters of all except the first- 

_ class of passenger ships. The same power that would check the one mischief, could 
be applied to control the other; but without entering into any details, our purpose 
will be accomplished if we succeed in directing attention to the two leading facts to 
be gathered from the Wreck Register—nawiely, first, that the ordinary influences 

ewhich govern the action of men of business do not prevent ships more or less 

unseaworthy from being habitually used; and secondly, the Government inspection, 
where it is applied, does to a large extent restrain this most abominable form 
of reckless cupidity.” 


LV —The Cotton Trade with France. 


From the report of the proceedings of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, as given in the Manchester Guardian: 
«In connection with the subject of French cotton exports and imports, the 


following statistics, received from Mr. H. R. Lack, of the Board of Trade, were 
placed before the meeting :— 


/ 


—_— 
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Imports from France. 














Cotton Yarn and Cotton Yarn Waste. Cotton Manufactures. 
Ib. £ | £ 
. 1859., Saadeeiececits moa = 3715774 
i |) Scere 45,322 4,448 384,251 
fh I ones . 26,448 3,893 399,210 
BGR ear bie vekt 152,889* 6,806 450,397 
(6 Sa earn | 905,228* 29,489 553,602 
DA isda | 1,875,620* 51,465 411,182 
came 1,696,048* fT Sry 377,647 
eer 2,518,635* 41,989 589,216 
* Almost entirely “waste”? of cotton yarn. 
Exports of British Manufactures to France. 
Cotton Manufactures. 
Cotton Yarn. Va Sry an Ue ity Bees, aioe | ea Wales 
Piece Goods. Other Kinds.f — 
lbs. £ Yards. £ £ £ 
1859"... “' S60,319 | = 33,376 9,501,637 | 174,441 475942 222,383 
"60...:.| 533,981 | - 50,459 | 10,871,407 | 206,849 41,412 248,261 


164 5..\) 1, 7OL,S6b- | £87,228 -31,3315805: 1 4785327 83,554 561,881 
"62 ....| 1,899,366 | 245,807 4 34,716,448 | 548,381 || 190,256 | 738,637 
°63.....| 959,988 | 178,467 | 17,654,091 | 452,128.]] -163,991- |» 556,119. 
’64....| 854,636 | 168,010 | 19,657,677 | 520,846 || 118,142 638,988 
°65....| 1,561,086 | 286,430 | 21,507,914 | 599,348 || 133,875 | 733,223 


66 ....| 4,083,919 | 535,904 | 56,343,372 |1,294,820 || 204,074 ]1,498,894 
Nae 








Though the cotton exports to France cannot, compared with the trade 
we carry on with other countries, be considered large, they are now in 
value seven times what they were in 1859. 





V.—Prussian Agriculture. 


THE following article appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, under the 
title of “ Science and Farming :”— 


“The cry has already been pretty loudly raised in England that we must 
educate our manufacturers and operatives, both generally and technically, or cease 
to compete with other nations in any but the coarsest and cheapest products 
of industry. This has been the lesson of the Paris Exhibition as far as concerns 
arts and manufactures. That technical education is no less important in agricul- 
tural labours is shown by a suggestive description of Prussian agriculture in an 
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article entitled ‘L’Allemagne depuis la Guerre de 1866,’ and signed by M. de 
Laveleye, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for September. 

“ Until about 1833 (according to M. de Laveleye) farming was in a very 
backward state in North Germany. A rotation of two years in cereals and one 
year in fallow continued from the times of Charlemagne far into the present 
century, and though clover and potatoes began to be cultivated in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and an Austrian yeoman was rewarded for his hay 
by Joseph II, with the title of Von Kleefeld, or Cloverfield, the new crops gained 
ground but slowly against the triennial fallow. But in the last half century, since 
Stein’s reforms, since the abolition (in 1833) of the paralyzing corvée, and, above 
all, since the diffusion of information by the means to be detailed below, everything 
has changed. A two-year system of cereals alternated with roots or seeds has 
spread over Germany, has brought with it an enormous increase of live stock, and 
has increased the crops by the resulting manure, whilst diminishing the area 
of unproductive fallow from a third to a seventh of all the arable land. With the 
increase in the amount of stock has come also an improvement of the breeds, dairy 
cattle from Holland, pigs from England, Rambouillet, Southdown, and merino 
sheep; so that since 1816 the animal products have at least doubled in value. 
Reducing the live stock of all kinds to equivalents of horned cattle, M. de Laveleye 
finds that in 1865 Prussia had 1oo such units for every 138 of the population, 
France only roo for every 185, while forty years since these proportions were 
reversed. Steam ploughs have not yet been largely introduced, but horse machi- 
nery abounds, and in many districts the small proprietors combine to maintain 


steam threshers as well as public bulls of the best breeds. Beet sugar rose from 


3,000,000 lbs. for the whole of North Germany in 1837 to 375,000,000 in 1865, 
the amount produced in Prussia alone in the latter year exceeding the total produc- 
tion of France. The land has risen 100 and in some parts 200 per cent. in price ; 
and, what is of even greater importance in the eyes of the Frenchman of to-day, 
with the rapid development of agriculture that rural class from which armies are 
chiefly drawn has doubled itself in Prussia within fifty years, against an absolute 
decrease of the corresponding population in France. In the fourteen years from 
1846 to 1860 Prussia gained 1,000,000, and France lost over 700,000 of agricul- 
tural population. The total relative gain of Prussia in this respect from 1816 to 
1860 amounts to 6,000,000 persons, representing 1,000,000 effective men. 

““M. de Laveleye proceeds to ask what are the causes which have reversed the 
conditions of nature, and have in a few years placed Prussia even ahead of fertile 
France. The first is the complete extension of general education throughout the 
rural districts of Prussian Germany. ‘This miracle of the multiplication of 
food has been worked by the knowledge of physical and economic laws. Such a 
result of education comes slowly and insensibly, for in the intellectual field we sow 
to-day, but wait twenty or thirty years for harvest. It is not enough for the 
peasant to learn how to read and write; he must actually read, he must understand 
what he reads, and learn to profit by it.” Second only in importance to the diffu- 
sion of general education is the technical instruction provided now in almost every 
country except England and Spain for the mechanic and manufacturing population, 
but for agriculturists nowhere so well asin Germany. Prussia maintains four Royal 
Academies of Agriculture, at which both the theory and the practice of farming aré 
taught in a course lasting two years, and costing each student less than 8/. a-year 
for instruction ‘in political and rural economy, based on statistics in farming, and 
the management of trees and woods; in the mode of manufacturing sugar, beer, 
bricks, and draining tiles; in mineralogy, geology, botany, and chemistry, with 
experiments and excursions ; and lastly in mathematics, trigonometry, land. sur- 
veying, practical mechanics, veterinary surgery, rural law, the history of their 
country, and constitutional law.’ ‘ Excursions into the most interesting districts 
complete the programme, which it will be seen is extensive enough, and quite as 
capable as Latin of opening the mind of youth.’? And these academies are attended, 
be it remembered, by persons who have to make their living by their own farms, 
commonly of small extent. For the amateurs a less practical instruction is pro- 
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vided at institutes attached to the universities of Halle and Berlin. Below the 
academies are nineteen provincial schools of agriculture, subsidized by the State to 
the aggregate amount of about 2,000/., and for the most part kept by some large 
farmer, assisted by the neighbouring apothecary, schoolmaster, and veterinary 
surgeon. There are further in Prussia numerous special ‘schools’ for particular 
branches, such as market-gardening, and the cultivation of meadows and woods ; 
and the care of fruit-trees is taught in 134 schools in the ancient provinces alone. 
The system of paid instruction is completed by the curious institution of wandering 
teachers, who circulate from village to village, criticismg the cultivation and giving 
advice about rotations of crops and the most suitable kinds of manure. But this 
is not all. The State maintains seven experimental institutes of organic and agri- 
cultural chemistry, which on different soils and under different circumstances are 
engaged in verifying and completing the theories of Liebig and in testing the purity 
of the artificial manures of commerce. Last. come no less than 519 voluntary 
agricultural associations, which by conferences, exhibitions and prizes assist in 
spreading information. Apart from the academies and institutes of chemistry little 
is done by the State either to excite or direct private action. There is a central 
commission presided over by a Minister of Agriculture, but its expenses in 1862 
amounted to no more than 177/., and the chief exception to the general rule of 
non-interference is one of a political as much as of an economic nature. Three 
large stud farms, maintained at a net cost of 20,o00/. a-year, continually improve 
‘the breed of horses for war as well as peace. Eleven bundred stallions, distributed 
from these farms through the provinces, get annually 35,000 foals—a number 
sufficient to modify the breed throughout the country in any desired direction in a 
very few years. 

“To other causes, such as the simple and economic habits of the German 
farmer, and Prussia’s good fortune in not having an Algiers, a large fleet, and, 
above all, a Paris, to oppress agriculture by the drain both of money and of men, 
M. de Laveleye assigns much importance, but the great secret of the success of 
Prussian agriculture is diffused education and technical instruction.” 


VI.—The New York Clearing House. 


From the money market review in the Manchester Guardian, 17th 
October last — 


«The total transactions of the New York Clearing House since the period of 
its organisation, on the 11tb of October, 1853, a period of fourteen years, reached 
the heavy total of 37,578,093,560/., all of which transactions are said to have been 
completed without loss or error. Annexed are the particulars for each year, 
commencing with 1854 :— 


£ 
LB5AN, Gaede bh ccs UNI Ray he 1,150,091,100 
PONEN sets tage ie Gases Ces sunis tavsnas On Sengasouteniots 1,072,588,4.20 
POR ae IO es deer otc varta caidedeatactaottaeee dooms 15304,242,070 
eRe ihe cots bad tstehtascca ANE ae cee 1,666,64.5,350 
Ss an SS Sen EE Rr er a 953,342,880 
DBS sosavsccresiisenetayeont eee: 1,289,601,190 
"GOW LBs hea cenantig de ences osalecan te Meessnantes 1,446,228,610 
TOD verclavnsisies poisson govsin eonestoumemas sisal etait 1,183,148,550 
GZ sstacrsastcdevedbtinyditen aaeiee neering s 1,3 74,288,720 
Ks meer Pep Ete car vec eeReO en 2597 35519,570 
ESCA “eres. nctetnetestenenss soadsaesedutscacscisisedes > 4,819,439,330 
NGO ter hae de eee Bucci, 5,206,4.76,870 
BGR scdta sao aattiea eakevtastes Seen webce aad 5»74314.29,380 
6 REFER RCA MPT PT Oc We er ee OPP 597 35:03 1,900 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1867, 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


The Registers of the Untrep Krnepom show that the births of 252,370 
children, and the deaths of 142,150 persons of both sexes, were registered in the 
three months ending on September 30th. The recorded natural increase was 
110,220; the native emigrants were 45,278. 

The registered marriages of the United Kingdom in the quarter ending June 
30th, 1867, were 56,239. 

The death-rate of the United Kingdom differs little from that prevailing in 
England and Wales. The several facts concerning the other divisions of the king- 
dom are set forth in the quarterly reports of the Registrar-General of Scotland 
and the Registrar-General of Ireland. 

The resident population of the United Kingdom in the middle of 1867, is 
estimated at 30,157,239 ; that of England and Wales amounting to 21,429,508, of 
Scotland to 3,170,769, and of Ireland to 5,556,962. The corrected death-rate 
of the quarter is 1°952 per cent.; the birth-rate 3°470; the marriage-rate for the 
previous quarter 1°542. 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Brrtus, and Dratus, returned in the Years 
1861-67, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YBARS, 1861-67 :—Numbers. 





DOORS sericea: 67, 66. 65. 64, 63. 62. 61, 
Marriages No. — 187,519 | 185,474 | 180,387 | 173,510} 164,030] 163,706 
Birtns........ 3 — 753,188 | 748,069 | 740,275 | 727,417 | 712,684] 696,406 
Deaths .... ,, — 500,988 | 490,909 | 495,531 | 473,837 | 436,566 | 435,114 


QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1861-67. 


(L.) Marriages :—Numbers. 








Qrs. ended ‘am 66. 65. 64, 63. 62. 61. 


last day of |-————|—_ —_{!__ _—_ _—__ |__| 
March......... No.| 36,380 | 37,576 | 36,807 | 37,988 | 35,528 | 338,953 | 33,274 
aC bs » | 45,462 | 48,523 | 45,827 | 44,599 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 
September _,, — 46,196 | 45,852 | 44,675 | 41,932 | 40,600 | 39,884 


December _,, — | 55,224 | 56,988 | 53,125 | 51,904 48,024 | 48,536 
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QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1861-67. 
(II.) Bratus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 67, 66. 65. 64, 63. 62. 61. 


st -day of 
March........ No.| 195,455 | 196,737 | 194,130 | 192,947 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,933 
AONE 4 2.0.0. », | 199,649 | 192,459 | 192,988 | 188,835 | 189,340 | 185,554) 184,820 
September ,, | 190,255 | 178,982 | 181,941 | 181,015 | 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,033 
December ,, — 185,010 | 179,010 | 177,478 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 


(III.) Dearus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 67, 66. 65. 64, 63. 62, 61, 
last day Of ee 
March........ No.| 184,254 | 188,233 | 140,410 | 142,977 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 
dune 7..i... » | 112,523 | 128,692 | 115,892 | 116,880 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 
September ,,. | 108,462 | 116,826 | 113,362 | 112,223 | 112,504 | 92,381 | 101,232 
December _,, —  |117,187 | 121,245 | 123,451 | 115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109 





England.—This Return comprises the Brrras and DEArus registered by 
2,200 registrars in all the districts of England during the quarter that ended on - 
September 30th, 1867; and the MArRiaGeEs in 12,975 churches or chapels, about 
5,663 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 

. 641 Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on June 30th, 
1867. 

The marriage returns for the first six months of the year show that, taking the 
increase of population into account, the number of alliances formed has been below 
the average. The returns of births and deaths may be regarded with satisfaction ; 
during the nine months ending 30th September, the births have exceeded and the 
deaths have been below the average numbers. 

Marriaces.—In the quarter ending 30th June, the number of persons married 
was 90,924, or 6,122 fewer than were married in the same period of the previous 
year. The returns confirm previous experience, and show that times of commercial 
depression and higher prices of wheat and potatoes are quickly followed by a 
decrease in the number of persons contracting marriage. The annual rate during 
the quarter was 170 to 10,000 of the population, which is 1°4 Jess than the average 
of the season, and 13°4 less than the corresponding three months of 1866, when 
trade disasters and the consequent diminution of employment were commencing, 
but had not yet influenced the marriage returns. 

The tables show that each of the eleven great divisions of England contributed 
more or less to the deficiency of marriages, as compared with the same quarter of 
1866; in the counties the numbers exhibit fluctuations, and the following even 
show an increase, namely, Hants, Bucks, Northampton, Bedford, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Dorset, Rutland, Lincoln, and Cheshire. 

Brrrus.—The births of 190,255 children were registered in England during 
the summer quarter (July, August, September), a number greater than has ever 
been recorded during the same period, and 11,273 more than were registered in the 
summer of 1866. The average annual birth-rate of the season is 335 for 10,000 
of the population ; in the last quarter it reached the high proportion of 352. The 
increase is spread over each of the eleven divisions of the country, and the only 
counties which show a decrease are Northampton, Cambridge, Cornwall, Northum- 
berland, and Monmouth. 
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Quarterly Returns. 


[ Dee. 


Eneianp :—Annual Rates per Cent. of Pursons Marriep, Birrus, and 
Deatus, during the Years 1861-67, and the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YwARS, 1861-67 :—Greneral Percentage Results. 








NERA IB. -cdsionives "Bhs 
Estmtd. Popln. 

of England 

in thousands >) 21,430 


in middle of 





Mean 

















5766,| 66. "65. 64, 
— | 21,210] 20,991 | 20,772 
1°687 | 1°768 | 1°768 | 1°736 
3°493 | 3°551 | 3°564 | 3°564 
2°255 | 2°362 | 2°339 | 2°386 
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20,554 


QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1861-67. 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 

















Mean . ; ‘ 
ee ee 65. 64. 
1°g00 | 1°442 | 1°428 | 1°472 
1718 | 1°838 | 1°754 | 1°724 
1°631 | 1°726 | 1°732 | 1°704 
1°987 | 2°058 | 2°146 | 2°022 


(Il.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 


Mean 








Baral: COR. ivi Blig & nse: 

3°663 | 3-776 | 3-765 | 3-740 
3°619 | 3644 | 3-692 | 3-651 
3°350 | 3°344 | 3-434 | 3-453 
3°340 | 3°447 | 3°370 | 3°376 








each Year.... 
Persons Mar- be 
ried Per ct. 
Births .... 55 — 
Deaths.... ,, — 
Qrs. ended 67. 
last day of |_ 
March .... Per ct.| 1°382 
PUNE; ice es 1°704 
Septmbr. _,, — 
Decembr. _,, — 
Qrs. ended "67. 
last day of 
March .... Per ct.| 3°713 
SUMO Laie i 3°742 
Septmbr. _,, 3°518 
Decembry. _,, — 
Qrs. ended eT: 
last day of Pi 
March .... Per ct.) 2°551 
June........ S 2°109 
Septmbr. ,, 2006 
Decembr. _,, woo 


(III.) Drearus :—Percentages. 











Mean ; . ; 
1576G,| 08: 65. 64, 
2° 8eT | 2°6ba | 2728 | 2°772 
2°218 | 2°437 | 2°217 | 2°260 
2°031 | 2°182 | 2°140 | 2°141 
2°224 | 2°184 | 2°283 | 2°349 


63. 


1°408 


1°726 
1°616 
1°996 


°63. 





3°691 
3°700 
3°343 
3°428 


63. 


2°538 


2°308 
2°169 
2°213 


62. 


62. 


1°360 


1°614 
1°582 
1°890 


62. 





3°644: 
3°665 
3°365 
3°350 


62. 





2°443 
2°121 
1°800 
2°230 


’6l. 





20,119 


a S| 


"61s 


1°346 
1°678 
1°570 
1°906 


6l. 
3°500 
3°690 
3°388 
3°272 


61. 


2°453 
2°147 
1°994, 
2°064 
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A comparison of the birth-rates in certain large towns shows that the highest 
was in Leeds, where it reached 433 in 10,000 of population. In Sheffield it was 
409; in Salford 396; in Glasgow 394; in Liverpool 388; in Birmingham 377 ; 
and in Manchester 376. 

INCREASE OF PopuLATION.—The natural increase of population, as represented 
by the excess of births over deaths, amounted to 81,793 in the quarter, or an 
average of 889 daily. 

A considerable number of persons, however, left these shores for various parts 
of the globe, and the returns from all pcrts in the United Kingdom, at which there 
are Government emigration officers, show that 45,278* (or an average of 492 daily) 
persons of native origin emigrated during the three months. Of these 34,853 went 
to the United States, 5,340 to British North America, 4,155 to the Australian 
colonies, and 930 to all other places. 17,983 of the emigrants were of English 
origin, 4,485 of Scotch,' 22,810 of Irish. The number who left ports of the 
United Kingdom in the summer of 1867, exceeds by 8,654 the number who 
emigrated in the same period of 1866. 


Consoxs, Provisions, Pauperism, and TEMPERATURE in each of the 
Nine Quarters ended 30th September, 1867. 








1 2 3 4 5 6 b 8 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average} Price of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
; of Leadenhali Potatoes Pd 
Quarters EPIC Wheat } and Newgate Markets (York Quarterly Average of |Mean 
of pg the Number of Paupers 
per (by the Carcase), Regents) mecvem@on the Tem- 
ending Consols # Quarter } with the Mean Prices. } per Ton last day of each week pens 
f in at : = 
as England |—___ —— | Waterside ture. 
Money).| and Market 
Wales. Beef. Mutton. Southwark. In-door. | Out-door. 


eee | a, es | 


1865 £ s. d. | d.-d.d.| a. 





d.d.| Ss. & S. - 

Sept. 30 89S | 48 3 | 44—7 64—82 | 65—100 | 117,172 | 719,589 |62°5 
5a 75 85 

Dec. 81|| 884 | 44 10 | 44—7 | 53—84 | 60—90 | 129,036 | 725,259 [46-0 
58 ve 1 

1866 ; 
Mar. 31 87 45 6 | 44—63 | 54—72 | 55—90 | 139,546 | 759,402 | 41-2 
3 6% 72 

June 30 862 1 46 6 43 —7 5$—84 | 60—95 123,657 | 734,139 |53°0 
58 7 77 : 

Sept.30|| 883 | 51 —- | 54—74 | 53—84 | 75—120 | 120,955 | 717,553 |58°9 
63 6a 97 

Dee. 31 894 | 56 8 | 48—7 54—74 | 85—1380 | 133,979 | 734,812 | 46°2 
58 68 107 

1867 

Mar.31|| 902460 7 | 43-—7 5—71 | 115—160] 147,620 | 832,364 [38-9 
5S 8 137 

June30|| 924 | 63 11 | 43—62 | 54—74 |135—175 | 134,678 | 779,629 |53°5 
5 64 ha MERE 

Sept. 30 944 | 65 4 4362 5—7 | 100—155] 129,838 | 743,977 159°7 
Ba 6 127% 





* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners. Of 55,807 emigrants 9,936 were foreigners, and the origin 
was undistinguished in 2,973 cases which have been distributed by calculation. 
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Prices, PAUPERISM, AND THE WeEATHER.—A marked increase in the price 
of wheat has taken place during the three months, the average price per quarter 
having been 65s. 4d. as compared with 51s. in the summer of 1866, and 48s. 3d. in 
the same season of 1865; this represents a rise of 28 per cent. and 51 per cent. 
respectively. Potatoes are also 31 per cent. higher in price than in the summer of 
1866. Influenced by the cessation of the cattle plague, and probably also by a 
smaller consumption consequent on the diminished earnings of the labouring classes, 
the wholesale price of meat, at Leadenhall and Newgate markets, has fallen since 
the quarter ending 30th September, 1866 ; the average price of beef has been 53d. 
per lb., and mutton 6d. per lb. during the quarter just ended; this is a decrease of 
6 per cent. in beef and 11 per cent. in mutton compared with the same period of 
1866. As some compensation for the higher price of bread and potatoes it may be 
hoped that consumers will obtain the full benefit of the diminished cost of meat. 

Pauperism continues to show a considerable increase in the number of persons 
receiving in-door and out-door relief; the average numbers relieved on the last day 
of each week in three summer quarters were— 








In-door. Out-door. 

Quarter ending 30th September, 1865. ........ 117,172 719,589 
$3 ¥ "GO Be 120,955 717,553 

” A ” 67 evecieoes 124,838 743,977 





; Many interesting facts on the meteorological character of the past summer are 

related in detail by Mr. Glaisher in his report, which is subjoined. He states 
that “the cold period, which’ set in on 3rd June, continued throughout July, and 
extended to 7th August; the weather was changeable and very unsettled, there 
was little sunshine, and during the first week of August the temperature was 
unseasonably cold, and some of the nights frosty.” The mean temperature at 
Greenwich was 59°77, or about the average of the same season of 96 years. The 
rainfall was 11:3 inches in the three months, which is 3°9 inches above the average 
of 52 summer quarters. 

DEATHS; AND THE STATE OF THE PuBLic HEattH.—The number of deaths 
registered in the three months that ended on 30th September was 108,462; and 
the annual rate of mortality was 20°06 in a thousand; the average rate of the 
season is 20°31, and in the same three months of 1866, when cholera was epidemic 
in London and other places, the rate was 21°82 per thousand. Fewer deaths have 
peen registered, and the rate of mortality has been lower than in any corresponding 
quarter since 1862. 

The summer has heen favourable to health, and there has been no recurrence of 
epidemic cholera, although its prevalence has been remarked in some continental 
cities. 

The death-rate experienced by about eleven millions of people inhabiting the 
chief towns was 22 per 1,000, while rather more than nine millions of persons. 


residing in the small towns and country parishes had a mortality of somewhat. 


less than 17 per 1,000; it is far from being the case that this latter population 
lives under conditions so favourable to health as not to be capable of improvement, 
but the higher mortality in the towns shows that much sanitary work remains 
there to be performed before a satisfactory state of public health can be attained. 

In London and twelve other great towns in the United Kingdom, the annual 
death-rate during the quarter was 23:7 per 1,000 ; it was highest in Manchester 32, 
and lowest in Bristol 19 per 1,C00; in London it was 21, Birmingham 26, Liver- 
pool 29, Salford 28, Sheffield 24, Leeds 29, Hull 26, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 30, 
Edinburgh 23, Glasgow 24, and Dublin 23. The registrars in many of these towns 
allude to the prevalence of diarrhoea, measles, scarlatina, typhus, and whooping- 
cough. 


ly 
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The unhealthy condition of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with its numerons unpaved 
' streets, its cellars and underground kitchens standing ‘seven or eight inches under 

water and liquid filth, has been referred to in previous reports, and, notwithstanding 

the sanitary improvements instituted by the newly appointed health committee, 

zymotic diseases have been fatally prevalent; in the All Saints sub-district, out of 
229 deaths registered during the quarter, no less than 147 were those of children 

not exceeding 5 years of age; the hard working poor are described as crowding. 
together, and in want of proper house accommodation ; diseases generated in these 

localities spread among all classes of the population. ‘The local authorities of this 
important town will probably see the necessity of appointing a permanent medical. 
officer of health. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60 ; im the Year 1866 ; m the 
Summer, and Autumn Quarters of 1866; and in the Winter, Spring, and 
Summer Quarters of 1867. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 









































Divisions. 1866. 1867. ; 
Ten Years, 
1851-60. ee Summer] Autumn|} Winter | Spring | Summer 
Quarter.| Quarter.|| Quarter.| Quarter.) Quarter. 
potas sickest —s_ : 
HD UNOMNV OU 2 2ee  4 sk okv donde schcohot 23°63 || 26°30 | 28°86 | 24°38 || 26°78 | 20°17 | 20°78 
Ir. South-Eastern counties ....) 19°55 || 19°42 | 18°11 | 17-90 || 21°87 | 18°02'| 17°64: 
111. South Midland _,, | 20°44 || 20°14 | 17°62 | 19°07 || 24°02 | 19°87 | 18°34 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ 20°58 ||-20°13 | 18°10 | 17°62 || 22°27 | 19°43 | 17°24 
v. South-Western counties ....| 20°01 || 20°38 | 17°30 | 18°52 || 23°83 | 19°13 | 15°89 
vi. West Midland re | 22°35. || 22°01 | 17°48 | 19°84 || 24°20 | 19°49.| 18°82 - 
vit. North Midland __,, | 21°10 || 20°77 | 17°58 | 18°89 || 23-44 | 19°92 | 18°63 
vill. North-Western _,, ...| 25°51 || 29°21 | 27°31 | 26°96 || 29°44 | 24°06 | 23°76 
PR MOPESMILE: 2g sccccesoice cesses ne: 23°09 || 25°63 | 22°03 | 23°28 || 26°58 | 23°45 | 22°65 
x. Northern counties ............ 21°99 || 23°90 21°95 | 25°27 || 27°23 | 23°83 | 23°19 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 22°79 | 22°31 | 21°49 || 24°19 | 21°85 | 17°82 








Note.—The above mortality for the year 1866 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 
aaa aaa) 


Salisbury continues to furnish an instance of the advantages resulting from good 
hygienic arrangements ; it is more than six years since the census was taken, and 
the present population of towus can only be approximately estimated, but, assuming 
that Salisbury has increased in population since 1861 in the same annual ratio as 
in the previous ten years, then the mortality during the quarter has been at the 
low rate of 10 per 1,000 annually, a result as creditable to the authorities as it is 
satisfactory to the citizens, whose years of life are prolonged; that the healthiness 
of this city is mainly owing to the sanitary system now in operation, and not chiefly 
to advantages of situation, is proved by the fact that during the ten years 1841-50, 
the average annual number of deaths was 28 per 1,000 living, and in the following 
ten years it was 24 per 1,000; it also suffered severely from epidemic cholera in 
1849. a 
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ANNUAL Rate of Morrauity per Cent. in Town and Country Districts 
of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the Years 1867-65. 

Population Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
Area Enumerated. Guexterd in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute d 
ending \ 
spi 1861. 1867. |.5745,| 1866.| 1865. 
In 142 Districts,and June. ..| 2°732 | 2°738 | 2°967 | 2°883 
56 Sub- districts, June ....| 2°199 | 2°357 | 2°641 | 2°346 
comprising the (| 9:287,151 | 10,930,841 |4 got "| 9-948 | 2-262 | 2-515 | 2-388 
Chief Towns v...... LDec. ...) — | 2-477 | 2°432 | 2-565 
Year .....) — | 2°459 | 2°689 | 2:546 
Year ....| — | 2°010 | 2°010 | 2°081 
In the remaining 
eae or ie March ..| 2°315 | 2:326 | 2-252 | 2-522 
: June ....| 1°991 | 2°050 | 2°170 | 2°055 
eee ee ee eee ee OI Sophenc| h:606,)dL-¥o.| domme 
COMPRESS ChleLy Dee. ....) — | 1°916 | 1°863 | 1°923 


Small Towns and 


Country Parishes ) 





Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the 


year 92 days. 


For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 


for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





Of the eleven great divisions of England the rate of mortality during the quarter 
was lowest (15°9 per 1,000) in the south-western counties, and highest (23°8 per 
1,000) in Cheshire and Lancashire; the tables show the proportion in each of the 


other divisions. 


PorunaTion; Birtus, Deatus; Mean TEMPERATURE and RaInFAuu in last Summer 


Cities, &c. 


ew 


Yotal of 13 large towns.... 


London 
Bristol (city) 
Birmingham (borough)... 
Liverpool (borough) 
Manchester (city) 

Salford (borough) 

Sheffield (borough) 
Leeds (borough)..........005 
Hull (borough) 


eee 


Se ee 


eee eree 


Peon teeerree 


eee eee 


* Newcastle - on - Tyne 


Pe Oem d eee eeee 


(borough) 
Edinburgh (city) 
Glasgow (city) 


Peete eee eeee 


Se Se 


Quarter, in Thirteen Large Towns. 


Estimated 


Population in 


the Middle 
of 
the Year 
1867. 


6,187,764 


3,082,372 
165,572 
343,948 
492,439 
362,823 


115,013 | 


225,199 
232,428 
106,740 


124,960 


176,081 
440,979 


Dublin (city and iar 319,210 


Cert eeee renee reenoes 


suburbs) 





Births Deaths 
in in 
13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
ending ending” 
28th Sept., | 28th Sept., 
1867. 1867. 
56,023 | 36,573 
27,254 | 16,337 
1,487 790 
3,227 2,213 
4,762 3,002 
3,398 | 2,855 
1,136 814 
2,296 | 1,337 
2,508 | 1,664 
972 688 
1,189 920 
1,530 1,007 
4,324 | 2,636 
1,990 | 1,810 











~s 
_ 
. 

P 
4 
¢ 
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= 

Annual Rate Mean Rainfall 

to 1,000 Living during | Temperature in 
the 13 Weeks ending in Inches in 
28th Sept., 1867. 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
ending ending — 

28th Sept., | 28th Sept, 
Births. Deaths. 1867. 1867. 3 
36°34 | 23°72 58:0 8°9 : 
3 

35°49 | 20°73 59°7 113 3 
36:05. | 19°15 59:0 6-19 
37°66 | 25°82 59°5 86 - 
38°81 | 28°54 59°8 6:7 3 
87°59 | 81°58 57°7 10: 4 
39°64 | 28°41 57-7 a 
40°92 | 23°83 56°9 | 9:0 
43°31 | 28°73 | 58-7 8:3 
36°55. | 25°87 56°6 7 27 
36°58 | 29°55 | 56-9 8-2 
34°88 | 22°95 56°6 oa 
39°36 | 23°99 562 135mm 
25°02 | 22°76 |. 58-5 ole 


BY 
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Eneitanp: — Marriages Registered in Quarters ended 30th June, 
1867-65; and Birtus and Dratus in Quarters ended 30th September, 
1867-65. 

















l 2 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA PoPULATION, 30th June. 
inotand anal Wales.) in 1861. - 
n¢giand an ales. 
(Eng Statute Acres. (Persons) 67. 66. "65. 
No. No. No. No 


ENGL. & WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224} 45,462 | 48,523 45,827 


hee LIGINOON +. faves oostees’. 77,997 | 2,803,989 | 8,224 8,737 8,271 
11. South-Eastern. ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 | 3,730 3,829 3,572 
m1. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 2,205 2,227 2,151 
TV. WAStOPN, foci 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 i, 703 1,729 1,858 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3,317 3,677 3,655 
vi. West Midland ........| 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 5,198 5,925 5,482 
vit. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 13,147 3,174 3,031 
vir. North-Western ....... 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 | 7,479 8,005 6,950 
x7 Y Orksiar6-. oc 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 | 4,867 5,140 5,018 
se ON Orthertie |... dh. -eas.: 349253 22 (1,151,372: 25788 3,137 2,886 


x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 | 2,810 | 2,943 | 2971 








7 ben tg 9 10 11 12 13 







DEATHS in Quarters ended 
30th September. 


BigtHs in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th September. 
‘England and Wales.) 
ae 67.) 60S em ey) 66. Becen, 
No. No. No. No. j No, No. 
ENGL. & WALES.... Totals} 190,255 | 178,982 | 181,941 [108,462 1116,826 | 113,362 





EA OMMON pr rcsnienesevneesde 29,254 | 20,776 | 25,965 | 16,337 | 22,353 | 16,881 
11. South-Eastern ........ 16,478 | 15,197 | 15,608 8,900 | 9,025 9,328 
m1. South Midland........ Progr | 10,722, 110,967 1 6,076. | -5,904\_ 6,657 
EV IBGE Ms icta cscs ee 9,409 8,702 | 9,015 | 5,044 | 5,282 | 5,703 
v. South-Western ........ 14,389 | 13,481 | 14,220 | 7,436 | 8,081 | 7,967 
vi. West Midland ........ 23,512 | 22,184 | 22,427 | 12,561 |11,517 | 12,688 
vit. North Midland........ 11,493 | 10,847 | 11,286 | 6,282 | 5,894 | 6,789 

vitt. North-Western........ 30,666 | 28,366 | 28,247 | 19,522 | 22,069 | 20,354 
EX: “Yorkshire: .i fst. cceste 21,212 | 19,658 | 20,804 [12,409 |11,925 | 13,448 
ww) Norther 1... Meese 12,406 | 12,164 | 12,203 9,507 |WO, 980. 7 lod: 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales] 12,125 | 11,935 | 11,699 | 6,288 | 7,791 | 6,476 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., 4e., President of the Meteorological Society. 


The cold period which set in on 3rd June continued throughout July, and 
extended to 7th August; during this time the weather was changeable and very 
unsettled ; the amount of cloud was great, there was very little sunshine; and 
during the first week in August the temperature was unseasonably cold, some 
of the nights were frosty. From the beginning of the quarter to 7th August 
the deficiency of temperature was more than 3° daily on the average. From 
8th August to the end of the quarter the weather was better; at about the middle 
of August there were a few days of hot weather, but generally the temperature 
was but little in excess above the average, and frequently. for two or three days 
together was below. For the 54 days ending 30th September, the average excess 
of temperature was 13° daily. 


Vegetation at the end of July was in a backward state, and the crops in many 
localities had sustained considerable damage from heavy rain. On Thursday night, 
25th July, heavy rain began to fall all over the south of England, continuing 
almost uninterruptedly next day; the amount registered varied from 1% inch to 
33 inches, being the heaviest rain-fall in the space of a day I have ever known. 
The crops were extensively laid. The Thames and its tributaries overflowed their 
banks ; and in other parts the rivers flooded the neighbouring land, inundating the 
crops in some places. The harvest prospect at the end of July was unpromising ; 
in the most forward south-eastern districts a partial corn reaping had begun. 


In August the crops greatly improved by the fine weather in the middle of the 
month, and but little rain fell in England, but it fell very nearly daily in Scotland, 
sometimes heavily, where the crops were extensively laid and continued quite 
green, At the end of the quarter the harvest in England was nearly completed, 
and was nearly so in Ireland, but in Scotland about one-third of the crops remained 
uncut. 


The hay crop is said to be one of the heaviest and best secured for many years. 
The potato crop is large in bulk, but the disease is much complained of, particularly 
in Scotland. 


The mean temperature of July was 59°-4, being 2°-0 lower than the average 
of the preceding 96 years, and lower than that of any year since 1841, excepting 
1862, which was 59°1. 


The mean temperature of August was 62°-0, being 1°3 higher than the aver- 
age of the preceding 96 years, and higher than that of any year since 1861. 


The mean temperature of September was 57°6, being 1°-1 higher than the 
average of 96 years, and 1°2 higher than that of last year. 


The mean high day temperature was 2°6 below the average in July, and 
respectively 077 and 0°-4 above in August and September. : 


The mean low night temperature was 2°°1 below the average in July, and 
respectively 0°-4 and 1°:2 above the average in August and September. 
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Therefore in July both the nights and days were cold, and in August and 
September were somewhat warm. 


The daily ranges of temperature were respectively 0°-6, and 0°-8 lower than 
the average in July and September, and 0°°3 higher in August. 


The fall of rain was 3:2 in. above the average in July, 0°2 in. above the 
average in August, and 0:5 
amount of rain which fell in J uly, namely, 5°8 in., the au quantity of 3°7 in. fell 
on one day, the 26th. 


in. above the average in September. 


Of the large 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
August, constituting the three summer months, was 59°°8, being 0°8 below the 
average of the preceding 26 years. 


a 




















































































































Temperature of Hiastic Weight 
Bores of Vapour 
i CL Cubic Toot 
: : . fi Air— 
Air. Evaporation.! Dew Point. I Daily Range. Vapour. of Rie 
1867. “Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. | Diff. of 4K Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from } from from from 
ay |Aver-| Aver- Aver: Aver-| Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of| age of Mean. age of Mean. age fh PRE age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
96 é 2 26 | 26 26 26 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. ! Years Years Years 
° oO ° | co) O° 1°) eo) re) eo) ie fe} Tn. In. Gr. ‘ Gr. 
DULY .<a33 59°4 | —2°0) —2°3 | 55°3 | —2°09 51°7 | —2°0F 20°3 | —0°6] 63°71 | 3884 |—-0299 4°3 | —0°3 
NST ne 62°0 |} +1°3| +0°8 | 58°5 | +1 55° | +1°8f 19°9 | +0°3F 63°5 | -44]1 [470249 4°9 | 40°83 
Sept. 57°6 | +11) +0°5 | 54°5 | +0 51°6 | +0°5 17°7 |} —O°87 60°0 | -882 |+-001] 4°3 | +01 
Mean ...| 59°7 | +0°1| —0°3 | 56°1 | —O°1] 52°9 | +0°1y 19 —O°4§ 62°2 | 402 |—-O01} 4°5 0:0 
Degree Reading | Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of } Cubic Foot | Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1867. ! ; | zontal | ee Low- | High- 
Diff. | Diff. | Diff. | Diff. | Move- | est | est 
Months. from | from | from | from | ment | Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- | Aver- : Aver- Aver- ; At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of | Mean age of Mean. age of| Amnt ase of of the lbelow| 30° oe ae ae 
26 26 2 52 | Air. | 30°. | and Night.| Night. 
Years. Years Years Years A 40°. i 
} In. Ine |) eG Gre i ae dine | Mines: ° ° 
ARGS camera 76 0 | 29°780 |—072] 530 | — 24 5:8} +327 250 | 0 5 2% | 37-4 | 57-2 
IATL. .e x00% 80 | + 3 |29-829|+-044] 528] — 1] 2-6 +0°21 199 | O 1 30 | 34-1 | 58°6 
Sept. 81 0 $29°915|+-097] 535} — 1] 2°9| +0°5 : 267 0 uf 23 | 33°1 | 60°0 
Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum |howest Highst 
Mean 79 | + 1429°825;/+°023] 5381) — 19 11-3} 43-9} 239 0 13 79 |} 83°1 | 60-0 











Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the aver age. 
ES TE ES DT aT IAI IT AT ST EA SE ILA DE CDT ELLE EE TVET LE PELE ELITE LOVE, SALES CN SR ETE SETS TSE TIE INI EE ENCE PPC PATEL 
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ENGLAND :—Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1867. 









































1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 8 ie) 
Mean : ° Mean | Mean 
Pies, Place oF Highest Lowest Range Monthly! Daily Mean Mea 
Dry Air | Reading) Reading] of Tem-] po), ge | Range Tem- Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature} 5 ¢ of |Perature! oe ry. 
STATIONS. tothe |Thermo-|Thermo-| in the T of the =f? 
Level of | Tem- | Tem- : midity. 
iyeRes: sa) meter. | Quarter}. ature. perature. ir. 
in. ° Q ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey .®........ 29 °615 | 80°5 | 48°0 | 32°65 | 25°5 | 9°4 | 59°0 | 84 
Barnstaple ............ 29 572 | 85°6 | 40°5 | 45:1 |.37°4 | 15°6 | 60°5 | 79 
Royal Observatory; 29 °603 | 89:0 | 35°5 | 53°5 | 43°6 | 19°3 | 59°7 | 79 
ROVStON: ....5.5.0500000: 29°616 | 91°2 | 88:9 | 52°3 | 44°5 | 19°7 | 58-8 | 79 
fHilandudno............ — 88:0 | 42°8 | 45:2 | 35°3 | 14°6 | 59°6 | 78 
Wewby feo ccssssssens 29-570 | 87-0 | 38-0 | 49-0 | 37-7 | 17-0 | 57-8 | 82 
Taverpool vias 29-566 | 86°2 | 43°4 | 42°8 | 33°8 | 138°5 | 58°0 | 82 
Wakefield ............ 29 592 | 89°0 | 87°5.| 51°5 | 41°4 | 18°3 | 58-8 | 71 
POM BPS <4 sscexss: 29 °551 | 83°7 | 84°6 | 49°1 | 38°6 | 15°4 | 56°7 | 82 
North Shields ....| 29°626 | 73-0 | 41°5 | 81:1 | 26°2 | 11:2 | 54°7 | 81 
10 il 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Mean 
NAMES 
: : Amount 
OF iean Relative Proportion of of — 
STATIONS. eatmgted | | loath Pn Sat ome 
aie eek Wes Sau ae Se fe A De it fell. 
in. 
Guernsey ............ 1n8 8 6 7H LO 4 °4, 33 9°2 
Barnstaple ............ 0:9 4. 4 } EP el 3 °2 46 8:1 
Royal Observatory} 0°83 4, Bis ALE 6°5 35 11 °4 
Royston 0... severe: — 6 a ee eB 5°7 39 fe) 
Llandudno ........... 0°5 5 6 i sf 29 6°5 41 8°9 
DET S os rttas sane = 4, 5 8 | 14 — 42 90 
Liverpool, cA..ase. 1°8 5 4 Ye ES Gal 50 6°8 
Wakefield ............ 1°4 5 5 8 13 5°9 36 8 °4, 
Stonyhurst,..nci.04) O° 5 5 9 | 12 co 59 13°8 
North Shields 1°3 a 4 Chis 6°1 Al 73 
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No. II.—_SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 
ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


Scotland, for the purposes of registration, is divided into 1,016 districts; and 
this return comprises the Brrrus, Duatus, and Marriages registered in these 
during the quarter ending 30th September, 1867. From these it would appear | 
that the births and marriages have been somewhat above the average of the 
corresponding quarter of the ten previous years; while the deaths have been the 
merest fraction below it. 

BrrTus.—27,888 births were registered in Scotland during the third quarter 
of the year 1867, being in the annual proportion of 351 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population, or one birth to every 28 persons. The average 
birth-rate of the quarter during the ten previous years, was 338 births to every 
10,000 persons (Table III), so that the birth-rate has been considerably above the 
average. The English birth-rate during the third quarter of this year was exactly 
the same as that of Scotland, viz., 8351 births in every 10,000 of the population, 
190,255 births having been registered during the quarter. As the average English 
birth-rate for the quarter was 335 births in every 10,000 persons, their birth-rate 
during the past quarter was also high above its average. 


Taste 1—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 30th September, 1867, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 























Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Ce Kstimated, P Ratio. | P Ratio. 
a : ie “| Number. “" | One in | Number. "| One in 
1861. 1867. | Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND © .iisseevoe 3,066,633 | 3,170,769 | 


27,888 | 3°51 | 28 | 2,795 “| 10'o | 9:9 














~ 126 town districts | 1,619,614 | 1,718,968 | 
890 rural, 1,447,019 | 1,451,801 | 


16,482 | 3°83 | 26 | 1,649 | t0°o 9°9 
11,406 | 3°14 | 82 | 1,146 | 10°0 9°9 












































Population. Deaths. | Marriages. 
im: Ratio. | Ratio. 
Conse: Petunned, 1 Number. Eee ee } Number. Fee Onei 
1861. 1867. Cent. every | Cent. every 
SCOTLAND. scecersseces 3,066,633 | 3,170,769 | 15,106 15,047 | 0763 | 175 
126 town districts | 1,619,614 | 1,718,968} 9,827 | 3,567 | 0°83 | 120 
890 rural __,, 1,447,019 | 1,451,801) 5,279 | 1,480 | ot40 | 245 








Note.—The constitution of several of the districts was altered on January 1, 1867 ; 
consequently the numbers of the population in the town and rural districts differ some- 
what from those of previous years. 
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The town and rural districts exhibited the usual difference in the proportion of 
their births. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace the towns which, in 
1861 had 3,000 inhabitants and upwards), 16,482 births were registered ; while in 
the 890 rural districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), 
only 11,406 births occurred. This indicates an annual proportion of 383 births in 
every 10,000 persons in the town, but only 314 births in a like population in the 
rural districts. 


Of the 27,888 births, 25,093 were legitimate, and 2,795 illegitimate ; indicating | 


that exactly 10 per cent. of the births were illegitimate. In general, the proportion of 
illegitimate births is highest in the rural districts; but during the past quarter 
the proportion has been identical in town and rural districts. Table IT exhibits 
the proportion of illegitimate births in the several divisions and counties of 
Scotland, and accords generally with previous returns. Eleven of the counties 
furnished above 12 per cent. of illegitimate births, viz., Roxburgh, 12°7 per cent., 
Dumfries, 13°4, Elgin, 13°8, Perth, 14°2, Banff, 14°3, Berwick, 15:1, Aberdeen, 15:2, 
Kincardine and Kirkcudbright each 15°8, Peebles, 17, and Wigtown, 18:2 per 
cent. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 14,329 were boys, and 13,559 girls, 
_ being in the proportion of 105°7 boys for every 100 girls. 9,933 of the births were 
registered during July, 9,250 during August, and 8,705 during September ; being 
at the rate of 320 births daily during July, 300 daily during August, and 290 
daily during September. 


TaB.E [I1.—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in the Division 


and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th September, 1867. 














Per. Per ; Per Bex 
Divisions. Tiles Counties. ce Counties. Tle Counties. Tee 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 10°O 
ook ., | Shetland 16 | Work i.<:. 11°o | Lanark........ 8°8 
var Cet 43 Orkney 3a... 3°2. ff POUR E se 14°2 | Linlithgow.) 7°1 
North-Western} 5°8 | Caithness .... 7°9 | Fife ..........) 8°6 | Edinburgh |) 10°8 
.. | outherland....| 3°7 ,] Kinross’ .....,.. 7°8 | Haddington| 11°o 
Nome doaherd) 87 Tos and Clackman- », | Berwick ....) 15°1 
East Midland..| 10°7 Cromarty 43 TST Zc 7 Peebles........) 17°0 
: _» | Invertiess....../ 7*2 | Starling... 8°4 | Selkirk ........ 9°O 
West Midland.| 7°4 ANAM Bi cassetans: 3°1 | Dumbarton..| 7°7 | Roxburgh ..| 12°9 
South-Western} 8°7 | Elgin ........... re | PArEV  oo38 5°9 | Dumfries ....| 13°4 
cet Pe SOENBEE, riya TAS EUG i xtscss, 5°4 | Kirkeud- : 
South-Hastern.) 10°8 Aberdeen ....) 15°2 | Renfrew....... ha | bright .. } bee 
Southern ........ 14°6 | Kincardime::<) 15°8> | Aytis...aneins g°2 | Wigtown ....| 18°2 








DEAatHs.—15,106 deaths were registered in Scotland during the third quarter 
of 1867, being in the annual proportion of 190 deaths in every 10,000 persons of 
the estimated population. The death-rate of the third quarter during the ten 
previous years, was 191 deaths in every 10,000 persons, so that the death-rate of 
the past quarter has been the merest fraction lower than the average. In England, 
also duving the third quarter, the death-rate has been slightly below the average ; 
for the registered deaths amounted to 108,462, which gives the annual proportion 
of 200 deaths in every 10,000 persons, the average of the quarter during the 
ten previous years having been 203 deaths in a like population. 

The deaths in the towns, as usual, greatly exceeded those in the rural districts. 
Thus, of the 15,106 deaths in Scotland, 9,827 occurred in the 126 town districts, 
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5,279 in the rural districts. ‘This indicates an annual death-rate of 222 deaths in 
every 10,000 persons in the town, but only 145 deaths in a like population in the 
rural districts. Thus, year after year, and quarter after quarter, the death-rate of 
the towns is one-third higher than it is in the country. 

5,438 of the deaths, were registered during July, 4,958 during August, and 
4,710 during September ; showing that 175 deaths occurred daily during July, 
160 daily during August, and 157 daily during September. 


ABLE III.— Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their Propor- 
_ tion to the Population, E'stimated to the Middle of each Year, during each Quarter 
of the Years 1867 to 1863 inclusive. 




































































1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 
Number. is ie Number. a Number. a ae Number. ie ne Number. Gok 
st Quarter— 
rrLUG ......:, 27,969 | 3°52 128,876 | 3°66 | 28,608 | 3°65 [28,177 | 3°61 | 26,733 | 3-44 | 
Deaths........ TO,981 | 2°5y £19,075 | 2°42 $20,786 12°65 122,576 |- 2°80 19220") 2°44 
Marriages ..| 5,332 | 0°66 | 5,627 | o°71 | 5,407 | 0°69 | 5,833 | 0°68 | 5,126 | 0°66 
Lean ‘T'em- e o. c. or 
36°°5 « 38°°0 35°°3 35°54 40°°9 
perature 
nd Quarter— 
Births... 30,393 | 3°83, [29,801 | 3°78 |30,332 | 3°86 | 29,992 | 3°84 | 29,655 | 3°82 
Deaths........ 17,464 | 2°20 [18,556 | 2°35 117,066 | 2°17 [18,445 | 2°36 [17,963 | 2°31 
Marriages ..| 5,602 | 0°70 | 6,019 | 0°76 | 5,698 | o°72 | 5,710 | 0°73 | 5,594 | o-7 2% 
fean Tem- f nse bs es 
perature 49°°0 49°°3 51°°5 49°°9 49°-0 
rd Quarter— | 
Births -.:...... 27,888 | 3°51 | 27,197 | 3°45 127,320 | 3°48 [27,063 | 3°47 
eDéaths........ 15,106 | 1°go }15,451 | 1°95 $15,907 | 2°02 $16,181 | 2°06 





Marriages ..| 5,047 | 0°63 | 5,089 | 0°64 | 5,335 | 0°68 | 4,993 | 0°64 
































{ean Tem- ~ F, (oy Oo. oO. 
perature 55°? 54°°4, Sy hana) 54°°5 
th Quarter— | 
Bairbis’......: ts — [27,765 | 3°52 126,866 | 3°42 127,213 | 3-40 | 26,587 | 3°42 
Deaths...2...] — — | 18,201 ti 2°30 FAOT2 2a Fa od | org PLS Or). 2°32 
Marriages ..}. — — 6,894 | 0°87 | 7,137 | ot91 | 6,639 | 0°85 | 6,614 | 0°84 
{ean Tem- . ne a P 
perature oo 43°°5 43°°4 42°°0 43°°6 
rear— Riayilw sy F-iayl 
Population. r=] 35153,413 3,136,057 3,118,701 3,101,345 
Births ........| — 113,639 | 3°60 {113,126 | 3°60 [112,445] 3°60 [109,341 | 3°52 
~ Deathas........ — — | 1 71,273)| 2:26 | 70,821. }.2°25 | 74,303 | 2°38. | 7L481 | 2°30 


23,629 | 0°75 | 23,577) 0°75 | 22,675) 0°72 | 22,2384) o-71 
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INCREASE OF THE PopuLATron.—dAs the births numbered 27,888, and the 
deaths 15,106, the natural increase of the population by excess of births over 
deaths was 12,782. From that number, however, ought to be deducted all the 
Scottish emigrants. From a return furnished by the Emigration Commissioners, 
it appears that 55,807 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland, at which there are emigration offices, during the quarter ending 30th 
September, 1867. Of that number 17,044 were of English origin, 21,583 Irish, 
4,271 Scotch, and 9,936 foreigners ; while the origin of 2,973 was not ascertained. 
If 240 be allowed as the Scottish proportion of those whose origin was not 
ascertained, the total Scottish emigrants would amount to 4,511; and that number, 
deducted from the excess of births over deaths, would leave 8,271 as the increase 
of the population during the quarter, making no allowance for the considerable 
emigration which goes on from the other ports of Scotland, nor for the emigration 
to England, Ireland, &c. 


MARRIAGES.—5,047 marriages were registered in Scotland during the third 
quarter of 1867, being in the annual proportion of 63 marriages in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. The average marriage-rate of the quarter 
during the ten previous years was 61 marriages in a like population, so that the 
marriage-rate of the past quarter has been above the average. 

In the 126 town districts, 3,567 marriages were registered, but only 1,480 


marriages in the 890 rural districts; indicating a proportion of 83 marriages in — 


every 10,000 persons in the town, but only 40 marriages in a like population in 
the rural districts. 

Of the 5,047 marriages, 2,251 were registered in July, 1,413 in August, and 
1,383 in September. 


Hearth oF THE PopuLatTion.—The health of the population during the 
third quarter of 1867 was good, and the mortality, both in the town and rural 
districts fell below the mean of the ten previous years. No particular epidemic 
prevailed ; fever was everywhere dying out; and although several sporadic cases of 
autumnal cholera occurred, as always happens during the months of autumn, it 
nowhere assumed the epidemic type. The usual epidemic diseases of children were 
not more common than usual, and were generally of a mild type. The efficiency of 
the Vaccination Act in Scotland seems to be indicated by the fact that very few 
cases of small-pox have been reported from any part of the country. 


WraTHER.—July was a warm, genial dry month, till the 13th, when a rainy 
period set in, the rain continuing to fall in very heavy showers, and almost con- 
stantly, till the 24th. In many places on the 21st, from 14 to 2 inches of rain 
fell in twenty-four hours. This rainy period was followed by a cold period, which 
continued till the close of the month; and the cold east winds which then prevailed 
so reduced the temperature, that the mean ks we of the month fell two 
degrees below the average of former years. 


August was the warmest month of the year; but chars was a great deficiency. 


of sunshine, from the sky being more clouded than usual. The humidity also of 


the atmosphere was greater than ordinary, both from the unusual prevalence of ~ 


cloud preventing free radiation, and from the frequent showers which fell. 

September differed very little in its weather from the ordinary character of 
that month in former years, and was four degrees of mean temperature below 
August. 

Excepting when the temperature rises very high in July or August, and 
induces bowel complaints, it usually happens in Scotland that the mortality 
decreases month by month from February to =epeamie. The present year proved 
no exception. June, with its mean temperature of 65°3, caused 174 deaths daily ; 
July, with a mean temperature of 54°8 caused 175 deaths daily ; August, with 
its mean temperature of 57°-4, caused 160 deaths daily ; and September, with its 
mean temperature of 53°°4, caused 157 deaths daily. 


es eee 
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The mean barometric pressure, reduced to ‘the sea-level and to 32° Fahr., 
was 29°861 inches in July, 29°856 inches in August, and 29°931 inches in Sep- 
tember. The mean temperature of the quarter was 55°2 ; being 54°°8 in July, 
-57°-4 in August, and 53°-4 in September. The highest temperature noted at any 
station was 83° in July, 85° in August, and 72° in September. The lowest 
temperature noted at any station, in the protected thermometer, was 33°°7 in July, 
35°°3 in August, and 30°3 in September; but in the black bulb thermometer 
exposed on the grass during the night, the lowest temperature noted was 26° in 
July and August, and 21° in September. The mean of the day temperatures was 
61°°3 in July, 64°°5 in August, and 59°3 in September. The mean of the night 
temperatures was 48°°4 in July, 50°°8 in August and 47°6 in September. The 
mean daily range of temperature was 12°-9 in July, 18°7 in August, and 11°7 
in September. The number of days on which rain fell was 14 in July, 15 in 
August, and 16 in September; and the mean depth of rain which fell was 4°38 
inches in July, 2°82 inches in August, and 3:17 inches in September. The mean 
humidity of the atmosphere was 84° in July, 86° in August, and 87° in September 
—full saturation of the atmosphere with moisture being reckoned 100°. Winds 
with an easterly point blew 13 days in July, 5 days in August, and 5 in September. 
Winds with a westerly point blew 9 days in July, 18 days in August, and 16 in 
September. 


ScoTLAND :—Marriaces, Birrus, and Dnatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1867. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) 


Statute Acres. 











(Persons.) 
No. No. No. : No. 

SCOTLAND ...0.-...5.- Totals | 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 5,047 27,888 | 15,106 

i OTRO. u3ti.4-. Gas 2,260;622 130,422 44 876 399 

11. North-Western........ 45739,876 167,329 99 1,121 553 

i. North-Eastern ........ 24.2.9,594 366,783 508 3,136 | 1,443 

Iv. East Midland ........ 25790,492 523,822 823 4,527 | 2,519 

v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 278 1,933 | 1,104 
vi. South-Western... 1,462,397 11,008,253 | 2,194 | 10,745 | 6,054 

vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 837 3,878 -| 2,174 


Vit. Southern wees: | 2,069,696 | 214,216 | 231 | 1,672 | 860 
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No. III.—IRELAND. 


The Quarterly Report was not issued in time for publication in this Journal. To 
complete the summary of the United Kingdom, the Registrar-General for Treland 
has kindly supplied the figures entered below for that country. 


No. IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SumMMARY of MarRIAGES, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1867; and 
Birtus and Dratus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1867. 





| 


| 














AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres.| (Persons. 

; . No. No. No. No, 
England and Wales ........ 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 45,462 | 190,255 | 108,462 
OGCIAME hewtshuvidatan eee 19,639,377 | 8,062,294] 5,602 | 27,888 | 15,106 
1) ys ae i a a 20,322,641 | 5,798,967] 5,166 | 34,248 | 18,549 





seceec ony 7 e 747,286,901 | 28,927,485 | 56,230 | 252,391 | 142,117 








od 
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ade of United Kingdom, 1867-66-65.—Dvrstribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ha- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 





Imported from, and Exported to, / 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 1867. 1866. 1865. mes 
Imports Exports . Imports Exports Imports Exports 
[000’s omitted.] from to from to rom 0 
I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES : £ £ £& Boo ide £ 
orthern Europe : viz., Russia, Sweden, . 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 9,017, | 2,627, | 7,329, | 2,879, | 5.719,| 2,102, 
ntral Europe: viz., Prussia, Germany, 4 i ‘ 
the Hanse neem Holland, and Belgium 17,229, | 16,217, | 16,257, | 18,502, | 14,028, | 12,007, 
astern Europe; viz., France, Portugal } 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 20,9735. 85669, °1°23;249, |, 9,142, 116,037,) 7,189) 
with Gibraltar and Canaries) ...... Gahesceess 
uthern Europe: viz., Italy, Austrian ‘ 
Kmpire, Ge cwredian Islands,and Malta 2,193, | 3,693, | 3,020, | 3,760, | 1,950,| 3,719, 
vant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt f | ''°°7+ 7,821, | 10,619, | 8,944, | 11,470,| 5,627, 
ica: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, | |’ 
ee SBEAELIC ; at ee. } 1335 158, 205, ilygir 146, 97, 
SPIE Ga ert ene eae 605, 405, 487, 289, 2, 280, 
stern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 14, 59, 66, 132, 35, 
bnd Kooria Mooria Islands...................6008 
dian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | ae 
pines ; other PSI AWS 2-284 ua Nasa Gucphacgescees t ae5y |) 282, 345s 1,248, 996, 
bepSoa GSI ETING 5 lames ae Ae A OA Reet Sen, Oncor em en 8, 20, 4A, | 100, 26, 
ina, including Hong Kong ...........-.. 4,569, .| 3,894, 1° 63831, | 4,817, 3,215, 
mted otates-of AMerica. ................0.0... 25,780, | 11,951, | 30,839, | 15,228, 6,215, 
Rico and Central America: ..............0..c.s.00000 479; 380, 29°35 626, 1,193, 
reign West Indies and TRIG Ss des peog sana eee 25455 1,383, 1,325 1,478, 1,658, 
th America (Northern) ,NewGranada 
Venezuela, and Bicuatlor 653, | 1,259, 941, | 1,609, 1,417, 
i Peru, Bolivia 
i hae a Patagonia a 3,473, | 2,288, | 2,685, | 1,147, 1,604, 
ic) Brazil, Urugua. 
rae Ayres ate? } 41334) | 4,760, | 5,096, | 5,851, 4,007, 
hale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Seo Zz 1 y 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands y ? 99 ) 2 
Total—Foreign Countries. .......6004. £03,410, | 66,317, 108,616, | 69,427, 51,391, 
II.—BRiITIsH POSSESSIONS : BT me yale oli | Ce cl hs ata eas 
itish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 10,141, | 11,542, | 18,620, | 1,0842, | 11,607,| 11,191, 
stral. Cols.—New ee ae snd uclons 1g 2,905, | 4,679, 4,566, | 3,640,| 4,407, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. j 
4 ‘ aT. Fenland... ‘| 45219, | 1,892, | 1,545, | 2,208, | 1,179,) 1,918, 
tish North America ...............0006 RPI Ae 802, 2,393, 820, 2,969, 869,| 1,705, 
, W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras| 2,642, | 1,280, 279, 1,385, | 3,887,| 1,498, 
MA NAL occ cv es rveslerctaatindeslensancuevingeapeayives 1,178, | 1,014, 953, 589, 97h 1,097, 
_ W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 186, 330, 240, 31, 227, 204, 
ESR ace ner Pesesreme nacre are cetch are eer 646, 208, 1,054, 302, 630,|, 322, 
MPUIO RGEATROEG «5. caascn sah CcgcasnnsindastvenseMensebtasatss 193, 232, 2a. 264, 194, 401, 
Total—British Possessions............ 23,148, | 21,296, | 30,762, | 23,481, | 23,208, | 22,738, 
General Total _............ £/126,558, | 87,613, {139,378, | 92,858, 














First Six Months. 
































96,017, | 74,129, 
| 
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MPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Hight Months (January — August), 
1867-66-65-64-63.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and | 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Eight Months.) : [000’s omitted.] . 
ROUEN “Anrtones tenon ens: 1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Marts.—Tesxtile. Cotton Wool ....| 39,753, | 58,205, | 29,944, | 50,504, | 26,862, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 12,747, | 12,559, | 10,388, | 10,789, | 7,921, 









































SPU cc. Jndienideces fh) Ey ROD) 1,294, 


= ee Sea eee pe 10,099, | 9,168, | 9,541, | 7,434, | 9,502,. 

Me eon Bnheatisceeertek: 2,544, | 38,005, | 3,048, | 3,856, | 2,262, 

ELONGATED « wcprenscrgnsoncke 1,623, | 2,182, } 1,546, | 2,934, | 1,796, 

PACIGG evecssocastte 2,130; 1,851, | Lior, Lai, 1,926, 

68,896, | 86,970, | 56,224». | 99,294, 50,2695, 

A * Partows, THIG@s: f.licdscscesss 13642, 4 (4,979; | 1,634, | 1,604, | 1,868, 
OORT Bg ead caetn tae? 2,585, | 2,032, | 2,206, |} 1,849, | 2,512, 

Wedialli :. co xc. 2,488, | 3,218, | 2,724, | 2,828, | 2,346, 

MeO r iss Mics vay, | 1,288, | 851, va ip 853, 

MUTIADGE ft Siceseiccsats 3,405, | 4,564, | 6,213, |. 5,523, | 5,669, 

10,869, | 13,526, | £2,629, | T2605, 13,247, 

+) Agreitl.., GUand onccsiienen- 1,164, 921, | 1,686, 756, | 2,022, 
RGCOS! .liitemnancss 1,587, | 1,694, | 2,066, | 2,138, | 1,880, 

2,751, 2,615, | 357525 2,894, 3,902, 

TROPICAL &c., PRODUCE. Tea ...ccccsceees 4,942, | 6,091, | . 5,287, | 5,435, | 6,670, 
; Coffee ......... Revises 2 56795 2,457, 2,566, 2,254, 2,557, 
Sugar & Molasses| 95743, | 8,756, 8,341, | 11,336, | 9,707, 

TobaGeo ta. Su: 917, 1,229, | 1,514, 1,390, | ° 1,059, 
ICO AAC Adtatoes 504, 449, | 357, 588, 772, } 

WP Uits scence 265, 89, | | ‘201, 115, | . 158, 

Winer: cartier ca: 3,202, | 3,335, 2,456, | 3,731, | 2,874, 


ROL; 4a, VOT 





23 54615.| 23,700; 


oe 





21,7335 | 26,393, | 24,999, 


ARS RR Rte et 


ae Le Grain and Meal.| 25,581, | 18,898, | 11,168, | 12,601, | 17,605, 
Provisions raaeate 557595 6,210, | 6,061, 5,753, 5,230, 











31,340, | 26,108, | 17,229, | 18,354, | 22,835, 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 4,131, 31893, 1 3,104, | 3,562, 2,806, 


Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS....|141,448, |155,812, |115,670, |141,012, |118,058, — 
Aad for Usnoasnann Tuvonns (8) 375112, | 38,963, 1 18,917, | 355253, | 20,5 0am 


—$_—————— | | = COs ee 


DOW AL) LMP ORDA « .. ccwes can gectan veoectrrue 178,560, E2785) £44587, 176,264, |14.9, 592% 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.)—First -Nine Months (January —September), 
1867-66-65-64-63.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
BritisH and Irisu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 

OLE SOLE ee aneg h EL SO OE are 


(First Nine Months.) [000’s omitted.) 





















































1so3. 


£ 
27,192, 
5,463, 
10,973, 
3,702, 
1,503, 
215, 
4,555, 
1,475, 


65,378, 


1,935, 
3,131, 


5,066, 





2,669, 
3,031, 
9,676, 
3,072, - 
2,188, 
2,768, 


235354, 





1,537 





1,285, 
362, 
106, 
156; 
235, 
348, 
666, 


301595 


323, 
216, 
1,674, 
193, 
344, 
246, 


2,996, 


6,404, 
6,403, 





British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 
ae £ £ £ 

ManFrs.—Teaxtile. Cotton Manufactures... 42,123, | 46,100, | 33,628, | 35,648, 
= Warnes aoe TO,go O27 we Talk. IG v278. 
Woollen Manufactures| ; 5,991, | 16,790, | 14,484, | 14,915, 

So BEY ees 4,491, | 3,290, + 3,984, | 4,214, 

Silk Manufactures........ 1,159, | 1,849, |. 1,445, | 1,605, 

prota Gh ee ee 146, 173, 214), 199, 

Linen Manufactures....| 5,81, | 7,260, | 6,464, | 6,123, 

” Y DEAL | cocicieincimeisselces 1,91 Tis 1,745, 1,806, 2,387, 

82,531, | 86,634, | 69,336, | 72,369, 

gewed. AD Pakel .cih<.i).16<. seca: 1,588, | 2,046, | 1,831, | 1,801, 

Haberdy. and MUnry. 3,541, 4,308, 3,644, 3,793, 

5,129, 6,354, En Vie 595945 

METALS sssssesssee Hardware ....seccseresen 2,934, | 8,310,| 3,188, | 3,082, 
PS CIETY. (32 c5ch ocak ccnssave 3,748, | 3,354, | 3,862, | 3,363, 

Jo sce eee mee mane ea re 11,586, | 11,289, | 9,666, | 10,393, 

Copper and Brass........ 2,256, | .2,208,| “2.889, 1.2.67 7, 

Read and: Tin 33.3... 2,639, | 2,059, | 2,058, | 2,241, 

Coals and Culm .,,...... 4,034, |. 3,809, | $,306,,) 3,108, 

275237, | 26,574, | 24,419, | 24,856, 

Ceramie Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass| 1,838, | 1,821, | 1,612, | 1,620, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ PAR G\0 eos, | L:b90) | ALZ83, 
B30 17 fo) re © oper ee ae 1955 265, 216, 234, 

Cheese © 000 vecceeeccestccsseees 88, 126, 74, 118, 

Candles: hides ceeds: UEO, 176, eG 100, 

SalrreMaL toate DEO 298, 194, 225, 

yo) OB Me ean ce en 23; LEZ; 205, 44/7, 

SL Se evens ner) Sep £229; 1,163, 804, 686, 

3,598, 3,698, 3,160, 3,088, 

Various Manufots. Books, Printed ......... 442, } 2480, |. 369, 1) apr; 
Liev ig avin hs weer e ane eee 146, 175, 220, | 185, 

Leather Manufactures | 1,349, | 1,428, | 1,834, | 1,756, 

ro) uaa ne emer 27; 170, 133, 178, 

Plate and Watches .... 299, 308, 304, 302, 

SUALIOMOR Ys nt..ctea,tocsee02. 283, 279, 291, 253 

2,736, | 25794, | 3,141, | 3,001, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 4,870, Ho 189s tx, F085, 4 238% 
Unenmumerated Articles,........-....cscccersesseee 6,263, | 6,273, | 5,490, | 5,638, 

Toran Exports... ERT roe eee E3 75202; UAL OS7, (TO, 787, 


123,404, |104,296, 
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SHIPPING. — ForEi@n TrabE. — (United Kingdom.) — First Nine Months 
(Janwary — September), 1867-66-65-64.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with 
Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 





Quarterly Returis. 














PV GINS whe instuy chetonodibon 





Totals Cleared.... \39,282 |11,116, 





















































































1866. 








| 1867. 
(First Nine Months.) 
Tonnage] Average Tonnage 
Biman <= | Fetee OE age| Yoi 
Vessels belonging to— No. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Russia q........+ 382) 182,| 346 350; 123, 
PS WVOCOI.. 5., jpcrnberrcqeceevades 902); 199, 176 8«<8| 158, 
INGEN OY <p ngt oercret na 3,047 | “7O1,|' 230 | 2,984 696, 
ee Cee coe 1,753| 200,| 114] 1,669] 179, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 2,822] 723,| 256 | 3,197] 768, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,391] 187,| 184 ] 1,624) 219, 
MPPUINCO FAs den tniss hase sno oes 1,852| 165, 891 2,297) 212, 
Spain and Portugal . 369| 123,| 333 291 90, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 698| 223,| 318 915| 267, 
United States ................ 319] 3828,/ 1,000 342| 357, 
All other States............ * 3,| 428 73, 4,, 
13,542 | 2,944,| 217 |14,539 | 3,073, 
eee ee} {19,819 |6,891,) 847 fro,275 | 6,837, 
Totals Entered.... |33,361 | 9,835, | 297 |34,814 | 9,910, 
iancienienel serie 
CLEARED :— 
TERA Sos cas, dcdtetccaan: sgeestod 327} iol LO} 808 Sr5}. LNG, 
SWwemeil, <j .teereneck assist. S40) 237,1 “162 788| 142, 
INGER dave dish it icencan denuded 1,695] 335,| 1904 1,654| 328, 
Bo) oe ee rere 1,994) 2H9,| 4209 | 2;6897-. 179, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 4,152/ 906,| 218 | 4,109] 847%, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,552| 246,| 158 | 1,565] 255, 
FF OM OG sie deaall do osoeutteriesg a03874 -soGl, ||} ODI 53,123) sone, 
Spain and Portugal .... 368] 122,| 331 294 92, 
Italy & other Eupn.Sts.| 745| 257,| 345 991} 318, 
United States................ 424| 418,| 985 ALzy Saas, 
All other States ............ 10 3,| 3800 om 8, 
15,458 | 3,125,| 202 
United Kingdm. & 23,824 | 7,991, 



































1865. 
Tonnage. 
Vessels.| (O00’s 
omitted.) 
No. Tons. 
379| 124, 
*98| 140, 
2.75 U1 ~ oes 
1,652" 169; 
2,817 | 645, 
T3550 4 Zid) 
202g) 1s. 
325) 102, 
815} 233, 
229| 248, 
2a 6; 
13,544 | 2,703, 
18,474 | 5,889, 
32,018 | 8,592, 
3234. 142, 
oe de wae I 
1,444 274, 
1,807')° 185, 
3,932} 786, 
L765) 270, 
3,069] 311, 
329] 100, 
968} 307, 
268° 261, 

31 





14,962 | 30,19, |14,607 | 2,724, 


| Dec. 








1864. 


Tonnage 
(000’s 
omitted.) 





Tons. 


182, 


631, 
207, 
395, 
193, 
143, 
103, 
ie E 














162, 
184, 





weer ee 


156, 


318, 9 


209, 
4.90, 
‘214, 
330, 








13,843 | 2,578, 


335 [23,054 | 7,628, 22,198 | 6,861, [22,250 | 6,657, 





282 











38,016 |10,647,136,805 | 9,585, ]36,093 | 9,280, 





oe 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —Importep anp 
Exportep. —(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Nine Months (Januwary—September), 1867-66-65. 



























































[000’s omitted.] 
1867. 1866. 1865. 
(First Nine Months.) ee 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Importedfrom:— | ¢ | ¢ £ £ £ £ 
Wustralia 2.8. 3,864, — 4,639, I, 2155, —_ 
So. Amca. and W. ‘ Z 
| 10 ae eee JP a 37804: oe es See ee 
ae States Age 4,520, 152335 (ect Vere ay ae 3,2085 119, 
10,518, | 5,036, | 14,180, | 4,684, | 7,454, | 3,830, 
Le ee on ae 380, O82th HW 2,031 4 23073, 290, 658, 
HanseT Holl. | 
Se 80; | aggsl | Pop Sess | ee) as, 
Prigl., Spain, and b 
(e Asia ae eee 1, | Os 477, aD 668, 80; 
Mita., Trky., and an — 
Bigaypt:.Atecrs...: ~!: | ee ane e ae 
Chien an er ras. oa tt Ate — — -— —~ 
West Coast of Africa PO; 2 86, 16, 79, 18, 
All other Countries... 420, | 65,4]. V4t7,| *-"561, 749, 109, 
Totals Imported ... | 11,708, | 6,122, | 19,808, | $3233. 91648, | 4,778, 
Exported to :— | 
WP PANCOe Ook oye. ns 3,95, |. 1.3014 <7,929)|| o1, 604, fa 2b, 586, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. ae 
Ge DOLE e Pincers. I PER nif As68 2-1 LORE, 1,809) BODE) 1058, 
Prtgl., Spain, and rar | : e oe 
Girlte.. {aves sis sn eB ee ec ci 
4129, |": 3,884, | 95109, | 39420, ADOT N12, GAZ, 
Ind. and China (vid Bi e 
ngantCuowtity | a5, sg| ib, aan | 28, | 7am 
Danish West Indies —. | — == a — — 
United States <.......... 49, aces 1,005, — 20, — 
South Africa ............ 22, — 5, | oa 19, oa 
Maunitqus.. ssi para. — — —- | — _ 
Bram hg, He ok ees 31, aa. 816, 64, 465, 80, 
All other Countries... 379, 89, 456, | ~ 850, 4A6, 78, 
Totals Exported... | 4,685, | 4,584, | 11,736, | 6,777, | 5,482, | 4,424, 
Excess of Laports ..o) 7,018;"| 1,538, | 8,067, 1,546, | 4,161, 364i, 
4 Exports .... Gee RNS _— ae — _— " 
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Quarterly Returns.—July, Aug. Sept., 1867. 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—30TH SEPTEMBER, 1867-66-65-64. 


Wet Produce in Years and QUARTERS ended 30th Sept., 1867-66-65-64. 














[000’s omitted.] 
QUARTERS, ; 1867. Corresponding Quarters. 
1867. 1866. mr paps, 
ended 30th Sept. 1865 1864 
£ £ £ £ 

Customs: Liacaermnths. 5502, 5,541, 5,289, 5,624, 

THORS sstliscsitasvaciee sees 4,300, 4,520, 4,332, 4,352, 

PAIS iecossncistoanagarss 2,200, | 2,075, 2,272, | 2,267, 

PUBROS Ss coxccajaangierorsio ts 272, 243, 242, 168, 

POSt Omee vs scdscsncenss “1,200, L Ico, 1,145, 1,045, 

13,474, | 18,589, 13,280, | 13,456, 

Property Pax ...:..-45. 648, 633, 815, 782, 
14,122, | 14,172, 14,095, | 14,288, ° 

Crown Lands ........... 425 ais 70, 69, 

Miscellaneous............] 720, 953, 297, 485, 
Totals ........ 14,914, | 15,196, 492, 210, | 14,462, | 14,792, | 

eee, See SP 
Net Decr. £282,358 
| 
YEARS, 1867. Corresponding Years. 
1867. 1866. - 
ended 30th Sept. Less. More. 1865. 1864. 
xz £ £ £ £ £ 

SECIS sa. cnsccionctecenns 22,492;.| 26,624, — 871, | 21,969, |~22,573; 

Py CNS Ovacssicees de cbhcs teayoees: 20,334, | 20,255, _— 79, | 19,539, | 19,096; 

SHAMANS cacsecnacreasesne 9,609, | 9,356, — 253, 9,486, | 9,538, 
MD AOS? hace akecs ti cucea tate: 35525) 3,422, — Los; 3,341, 3,252, - 

Post. O€ice saci 4590, 4,365, — 2255 4,210, | 3,960, 

60,550, | 59,019, —_— 5532; 58,545, | 58,419, 

Property Tax ........0 5,695, 5,595, — 100, 7,732, | 8,551, 

66,245, 64,614, me 1,63 qT, 66,277, 66,970, 

Crown Lands ............ 288; 322, — 10, 312, 307, 

Miscellaneous............ 2,893, | 3,024, 630, — 2,670, 3,097, 

Lotals ........ 69,470, | 68,460, 630, 1,641, | 69,259, | 70,374, 

\ osname scala 














Nur Incr. £1,010,329 


| nr a SSE PRERENDER OE ETE OE TA ETT 
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REVENUE.—Unirep KiIn@poM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEPT., 1867 :— 


An Account showing the Revenug and other Recerprs of the QUARTER 
ended 30th September, 1867; the APPLICATION of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the 
Quarter ended 30th June, 1867, viz.:— £ 
CHC ATE DTVCANED 35a ans vet evalu cov evadeb tl cnestonseastomaset — 
RSVR a 1s ote cadets acans vet ves cocddovn treseueee ee eaesemee: £911,284 
ee 911,284 
Income received,.as shown in Account DT si icsisedeavecsocdgsonces oucmesveseavons 14,913,740 
Amount raised on Account of Fortifications, &c., per Act 28th and 29th 
BV Ale BOM a SCO Is OMe sae dich seals Swaaligala,iosasabicwcetule Semi ee Mee te ore eee ae eee vase 230,000 
Amount received in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ...... 307,960 
Bite, foe New Coarse Ob MUStICO: ais. 0) c.2ssessedseowss ce ssopicdons advsaaiesdensene 70,000 
£16,432 984 


Balance, being the Deficiency on 30th September, 1867, upon the charge 
of the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends 
and other charges payable in the Quarter to 31st December, 1867 ... 3,010,279 


———= 




















£19,443, 2638 
: Paid :— 
Deficiency of the Income of the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain in £ 
the Quarter to 30th June, 1867, for the Charge of the Consolidated 
Fund in Great Britain for that Quarter (as shown in preceding 
PEOPLE Tos Setdbistecidajsfe o Ada dRAs caveats nehnis/egie sand qateihemaseebe eyed ous Seosesdcecesege ass 1,192,916 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ...ccececevecccecseesens 10,237,370 
4 aavanced. for New Courtsiol SUStice «icdecahoyoocsdspmetersnsdvoneascens 160,000 
ke for Greenwich EROspital Ger. casdecanteodedwatestestscceee cst 100,000 
Sikes of the a a Fund for the Quarter ended 30th 
September, 1867, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt. ...........secscereevece £5,045,890 
MOI A DIC ICI Son utcnes ude ceaebsinas tdatooscekne sine side 956,633 
Principal Gr xcnequer Bis  oiescsdetcsesteatee smear’ 1,100 
Interest of Rae? § Sotstie occupa cren acd 32,345 
» Advances on Account of Deficiency ... aa 
TELE CGT IS UA Sy oie Os ReRCn PPE Can- Cree CORMORC CERT Eni ocorioe 101,294 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund | ...........006 363,846 
Advances for Public Works, &e..........sssssssssecoere 355,917 
RUIULCHM SIN LING” ere .pihe'se soa ceitenctns sacid caddesenescsde.aaneee 672,682 
a 75,29,707 


Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund } 
in Ireland for the Quarter ended 30th September, 1867 ..........sceeeees 223,270 


£19,443,253 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Third Quarter of 1867. 


(This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 














! 
seh Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
S.0'd. 3%. A G8 . 

age Cook ee ae 64 11 | a5 8 27 «1 
% TD a5 ce petite cram unas memeematces sk 64 7 | 34 0 9 28 «5 

Ae WU ake acanateaceieeags er fes thease 65 «61 a0. 1 28 4 

» Al che duis Wot ceRaee. nate 65 «8 35. «8 23) oo 
Aeerage for TUlyy ccpeencctseneeesvunsoes: 65 - | 35. 4 280 = 
Aug. SARE Sa ae ee ee en ae 675 3 8 2 6 
rama SEPP Rey oe ee oe een re gL 68 2 35 11 289 
re ee ry eee 68 4 36 7 rg ay | 
Sir Ei wetgu hare Sia ax naweetaiateans 68 2 394 28 11 
BO ay, OM oheaaiedd Air icava tended oder 66 7 39 6 28 11 
Average for AUgust «on... cccvercerseeso 67 8 ay 3 28 8 
Rept 7 uve aude eee eee Gy 6 38 10 oT 6 
Sips UB os sioncpixeeetmnoscins tn eraken® 61 3 39 9 27. 8 

eee Dita ete oe Ce bhincnt: il 62 11 40 7 Pe 
ss WO) senaeens tReet man 64 1 40 6 26 «1 
Average for September......sseccecsseee 62 8 39 II 26 11 
Average for the quarter ............... 65 4 387. 5 27 Al 





RAILWAYS.—Pricss, /uly—September ;—and Trarric, Januwary—September, 1867 


[Abstract from ‘“ Herepath’s Journal” and the “ Times.”] 

































. Traflic 
T For tl £100). / Total Traffic. pr. + 
Sioual Re eRe ne Open] First 39 Weeks. | Mile pr. Wk,.| Dividends per Cent. 
ie. Railway Price on (000’s omitted.) | 89 Weeks. for Half Years, 
pended | 2nd. | st a alist : 80. June,|31 Dec./30 Ju 
Mlns. Sept.} Aug. | July. 867-4 (GG. 67. 66, 67. | 66. 67. 66. | 766. 
£ No. | No. £ £ SA ie: SYM Nica at (Cs d. $.4 


56,2 |Lond.& N.Westn.|11431083/114 [1,328 |1,307 | 4,745, | 4,697, }too [LOL | 52 6]|67 6} 60. 
49,2 |Great Western ....) 463) 414) 444]1,344 |1,311 | 2,998, | 2,983; 63 |12 6)10 —| 20 
20,5| 5, Nerthern.../114 (112 /115 | 487| 422] 1,497, | 1,461, 93 |45 —|80 -| 50 
28,1| 5, Eastern ....} 303| 263} 283] 709| 709}1,377,|1,866,] 54 | 52 | Nil | Nil | Ni 
16,8 |Brighton  ............ 514} 493) 55 | 335) 295] 927,| 874, 81 » (40 —} 40 
19,9 |South-Hastern ....| 68 | 63 | 653] 330] 330]1,079,| 999, 88 | 20 —/380 —| 28 
16,5| 4) 0 Western....| 88.) 76 | 78 | 03) 500 59-137 6145 —| 40 


— |_| | — J Rca aS 



















































































207,2 723] 68 | 714]5,036 [4,874 |12,623,/12,380, 77 |23 11 (88 11) 34 
30,7 (Midland _............[1188/114 |113 |’ 753| 688] 2,094, | 1,985, 82 [55 —162 6| 60 
22,5 |Lancsh. and York. 1274)1253/129 | 403| 403] 1,857, | 1,785, 120 | 65 .—|67 6| 67 
15,3 |Sheffieldand Man.| 473) 433) 47 | 246] 246 800, 94 | 16 -—/380 —]| 26) 
39,0 [North-Eastern ....)107 |1003/102 {1,229 |1,220 | 2,804, | 2,736, 64 | 50 —|30 —| 55 
197, 5 | 100 , 953| 97212,631 |2,557 | 7,570, | 7,806,] 91 | 90 |45 -|47 6) 50 
21,2 |Caledonian ........ 110 /109 [111 | 573] 578] 1,308,/1,294,] 29 | 25 |52 6/65 —| 725 
6,1 |Gt.8.&Wn.Irlnd. 96 | 96 | 93 | 419] 419] — — | 34] 81 |50 -|45 -| 50 
34.2,,0 Gen. aver.....| 86 | 82 | 84 [8,659 |8,423 J21,501,/20,980,] 75 | 73/34 7|44 -| 48 











Consols.—Money Prices, 2nd Sep., 94% to { del.—lst Aug., 943 to 4 del.—1st July, 944 to $d 
Exchequer Bills—2nd Sept., 25s. to 30s. pm.—l1st dug. (March), 24s. to 28s. pm.—lst Ju 


(March), 22s. to 26s. pm. > 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEELY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act Tth and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Ta1rD QUARTER (/July—Sept.) of 1867. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 





1 Pp} 3 4 5 6 7 
Isste DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. : : 
ee DATES. ee oe ke ’ Minimum Rates 
Gold Coi Public. of Discount 
Notes Wednesd Government Other ge a (Col. 1 winds at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. Bullkon: col. 16.) Bank of England. 
£ ae a ea ke 
1867. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1867. Per ann. , 
duly’ $e.) 1101 3,98 | 21,44 24,35 | 80 May 24 p.ct. 
Be Oe 11,01 3,98 | 21,89 24,05 
rae aoe 11,01 3,98 21,56 22520 
5 eh woe LICOT 3,98 21,56 24,01 
S55, oles 11,01 | 3,98 21,72 24,18 | 25 July BiB 
Aue. “Fe. FOL 3,98 22,04: 24,34 
ee ee EVOL 3,98 22,29 24,12 
peek Si LOL 3,98 22,36 23592 
meee Ac ieee 11,01 3,98 22,32 23,69 
Sept. Aen 11,01 3,98 22,86 24507 
sce DEAR: 11,01 3,98 23,138 Zs 2 
Bye Lees: 11,01 3,98 23,33 22078 
ean. LEOL 3,98 23,24 ZayOr 











BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. - Assets. : 
San oa Soe a. ee eee eee ae D . =~ ea wr ao Lit ie ee Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. ras Securities. Reserve. of 
= $$ _________ Seven a cea ee oe ae tf a gee eh a eg a ame Tiabili- 
Day and Goldanay tes 


Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. One (Wdnsdys.) Sas Other. || Notes. | Silver | 224 
: ; Coin. 


fm] | | cc | 


£ £ cS ES x ES ES ES BS £ 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. || Mins..| 1867. | Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 


14,55| 3,18 || 9,36 | 18,87|| ,47 | July 3]12,83 | 20,46 |] 12,09 | 1,05 146,43 
14,55} 8,12 || 5,12 | 21,23]1 45 | ,, 10]12,88 | 18,36||12,34 | 1,15 144,68 
14,55| 3,35 || 4,62 | 20,891] 47 | ,, 1712.83 | 17,58|/ 13,36 | 1,13 | 43,89 
14,55| 3,36 || 4,69 | 20,77] ,46 | ,, 24]12,83 | 17,25 |/12,55 | 1,21 | 43,85 
14,55| 3,36 || 4,90 | 20,59|| 49 | ,, 31/12,83 | 17,32|/12,54 | 1,20 |43,89 


14,55! 3,40 || 5,19 | 19,85|| ,48 | Aug. 7|12,81 | 16,76 || 12,70 | 1,21 | 43,48 
14,55| 3,40 || s,-1 | 19,94]| 50 | ,, 14]12,81 | 16,72 (113,17 | 1,20 | 43,91 
14,55] 3,40 || 6,52 | 19,47|| 52 | ,, 21112,81 | 17,05 (113,43 | 1,17 | 44,46 
14,55| 3,37 || 7,35 | 18,87]| ,52 | ,, 28]12,81 | 16,97 113,63 | 1,25 | 44,67 


14,55 | 3,66 || 7,67 | 18,87|| ,56 | Sept. 4]12,84 | 17,46 |/ 13,79 | 1,21 | 45,31 
14,55} 3,66 || 7,94 | 19,15|) 52 | ,, 11)12,84] 17,36]/14,41 | 1,22 | 45,93 
14,55| 3,68 || 7,97 | 19,16|| 53 | ,, 18}12,89 | 14,22 |) 14,62 | 1,17 | 43,90 
14,55| 3,68 || 8,36 | 18,92|| 54 7 ,, 25)/12,89 | 17,12 |/14,33 | 1,21 146,05 





ER SARE TER ES EATS ARLE TOSI AEST TE EDS BB LOTS SEK POAT DORCAS ODE 2 UATE 5 EB te ORE cee Te 
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CIRCULATION.—Cotntry Banks. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENGLAND and WALES 
on Saturday, in each Week during the THIRD QUARTER (/uly—Sept.) 
of 1867; and in ScoruanD and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


























_Eneianp AND WALES. ScorTLanD. TRELAND. 
: Joint 
Privat £5 
vane Stock | Tota. Weeks Under Under Tora. 
DaTES ' Banks. and and , 
* | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed aba £5. £5. (Fixed 
pe doce tk upwards "fopwaras] "| Jeues, 
1867. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 1867. Mins. | Mins Mins. | Mins.| Mins, 
July 6] 2,67] 2,66 | 4,93 
4 13 | 2,69 2,27 4,96 
53 20} 2,63 2,25 4,88 July 20| 1,67 | 2,86 2,74 2,42| 5,16 
re 27| 2,59 2,22 4,81 
Aug. 3] 2,58 | 2,14] 4,72 
re 10; 2,58 2,18 4,76 
a 17| 2,55 2,19 4,74. “Aug. 17 | 1,64 | 2,81 2,79 2,32| 5,11 
vs 24! 2,58 2,19 4,77 
a5 31} 2,52 2,19 4,71 
Sept. 7 2,54: 2,21 4,75 | 
- 14) 2,59 2,23 4,82 Sept. 14, 1,57 2,83 2,75 2,39; 5,14 
os 21} 2,64 | 2,26 4,90 
a 28 | 2,73 2,31 5,04 
| 








[ 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Loxpox— with 
collateral cols. | 














1 2 3 4. 5 6 Fi 8 9 10 ll 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. 
London | Bullion {Prem ao, | * Bullion .| New]. ..| at 
DATES. : as arbitrated. jorDis.} ~ as arbitrated. Calcutta 
Pari . eee Wl He York. Couneil|, °" 
aris Gola | #2ms.- London. 
Agnst.| For } per Agnst.| For 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | mille 3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. 60 d.s.| 6m. d. 
1867. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct.| pr.ct.| pr.ct. | dd. a... 
July 6..| 25°42) — | — | par.p13:10| — | — | 110 4 28 234 
” 20 .. 373 a ira ” ” ar; — ” 3 ” ” 
wues D ..\. a — | — . 93) — — tO" 5 » 
. ny AiR 
” 17 oe ” ae a ——*¥ ” 104 oceaa! = 1094 ” a 95) 3 
Sept. vi oe *40 wae e ” ” 3 a ee | ” ; ” $ is 
” 21 ys ” ay 2 9 0a as » 4 ” » 2 
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LSD EX te Vor XXX, 


YEAR 1867. 


ApmiraLty Court. Proceedings in suits, &e. ’ 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, error of Professor Waco. as Ae. their 
ignorance ° . e 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS of Groat Britain in 1866. ; : 


AGRICULTURE of Ireland, increased cultivation contemporaneous with 
increased emigration, ko. . 
AgricunturE. Prussian Agriculture [from the “ Pall Mall Gazette 7 


Great improvement since 1833, from the abolition of the triennial fallow and 
the “corvée,” and by the introduction of very extensive technical agricul- 
tural education . 5 6 = : 3 é 


America. The Actual State of American Finance [from the 
“ Kconomist ” | : , : : : : : 


The American finance statement a report of the past year, and not like the 
English budget prospective 

Large excess of revenue over expenditure, and reduction of debt by ‘wenty- 
three millions sterling ; 

Unexampled fact of such enormous. taxation being borne patiently by a 
nation hitherto almost untaxed c < ° ° 5 

Want of responsibility of the finance minister in America 

Facilities in obtaining money and in getting rid of their army, unknown to 
European States. . . ° ° 


ARBITRATION, establishment of a board of, in 1860 in the Midland 
hosiery trade to avoid strikes, its valuable action, &c. (see Renals) 
ARMY, comparative military nes and ee resources for the, 

in varlous countries . : 
(AUSTRIAN) statistics of its losses in the campaign against 
Prussia in 1866 ‘ : é ; : : 
(FRENCH) composition of its forces and reserve 
see Conscription. 
AUSTRIA, central statistical commission of, apesete of its report for 
1866 (see Newmarch) ; ‘ é ; 
great progress in statistical organisation in : : 





BaLFour (Major-General). On the Military Conscription of France 


Introduction : difficulties in avoiding errors, and in arriving at a knowledge of 
the practical effects of the conscription 4 

—— the best authorities, M. Maurice Block and the "French War Minister’ 8 
annual reports j 

Origin of the conscription : introduced in 1796 in " place of the National 
Guard system of 1791, 1793, its abandonment aiveua pied at the Restoration 
but in vain, modified by the laws of 1818, 1825, 1832, 1855, and 1858 

Recruiting Resources of France : obligation of military service fixed at twenty 
years of age. 

re of number of males born 1800- 44, number surviving at 20. years of 

age, &c : : : : age : ‘ 





PAGE 
446 


89 
196-9 


571 
575 


575-7 
173 
173-4 


174-5 


174 
175-6 


7 


550-54: 
225-33 
329-31 

235-8 


323 
331 


216 


216-17 
216 


217-18 
219 
220-21 
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PAGE 
BALFOUR (Major-General). Military Conscription of France—contd. 
Exemptions claimed by foreigners residing in France: their increase from 
1851 to 1861, from 378% thousands to 5214 thousands, number of each 
sex, &c. 222 
— ‘number of sons of foreigners naturalised and number struck off 
lists on application, as aliens, and great excess of the latter : 223 
—— strict scrutiny made of those repudiating French citizenship, and reports 
to their respective Governments. 224 
Comparative population and recruiting resources of various countries: total 
population and superficial area, 1621-66 . 225 
numbers of males under 15 and ahove 60, and numbers at various ages 
between 15 and 60, showing the relative military strength of the se ne 
Powers and the United States ; 226 
— the future resources of ee oreater than those of "France, but for 
emigration . 227: 
Comparative table of male survivors at 20 years of age, in England and 
France : 228 
— calculation showi ing the births in the United Kingdom in 1866 to be 
62,000 above those of France : - 229-30 
no material difference in the death-rate of the two countries 231 
—— ratios of deaths to births and emigration and immigration, as effecting 
the population of the two countries. 231-2 
—— proportion per cent. of marriages, and of dirths to marriages, illustrating 
the same inferiority in future resources as regards France . 232-3 
Civil or territorial divisions: departments, arrondissements, cantons, and 
communes, variations in their numbers. - 233-4 


—— number of communes according to population, there being 28,000 out of 
37,000 under 1,000, and use of this minute division for conscription 
purposes. - : : : : - 284-5 
Territorial and military divisions: the same as the civil divisions, thus 
placing each general officer on a_ level with the ZA of each 
department 235 
Composition of the French army : effective force and reserve, changes of 
classes in it during the last twenty-five years, and increase of its voluntary 





character. - 235-8 
Exclusion from military service of all condemned to punishment or imprison. 

ment 238 
Length of service reduced from twelve years in 1818 to seven years in . 

1832 : ; a : . 288 
Height of French soldiers 1 metre 55 centimetres ‘ . +> 238 
Instruction and professions . 239 
Communal census-taking; iis minute strictness, and ‘provisions’ for defective 

registration 239 
Inclusion of youths: omitied in former years : “table showing how few escape 

detection . : : : 3 5 : «240 
Drawing by lot in janieue : - 242 
Proceedings of councils of revision, with retum of their operations, 

1841-64 . . - 242-7. 

number of officers employ ed, 801 for six weeks in the year 244. 
Exemptions: aggregate numbers, 1841-64, numbers examined double that of 

those required : : - (247-9 
—— causes of exemption, and fables of numbers under each cause. - 249-54 
Dispensations: enumeration of special grounds for, and returns of deduc- 

tions, 1836-63 : 255-7 
Exoneration : the principle of payments for, first established in 1855, extent 

to which adopted, amounts paid, &c. 258-60 
Substitution and remplacement, changes made by the laws of 1818, 1832 and 

1858, returns of numbers admitted, "1945- GD icone, - 260-65 
Army dotation fund, rates for exoneration and of bounties paid to ‘rempla- 

cants by the State at various dates . 265-7 
Formation, apportionment, and division of the annual contingent, and table 

of numbers who joined the land and marine forces annually, 1837-64 - 268-70 
Calling out the second portion of the contingents incorporated with the 

reserve : ; - 270 
Putting in motion of the contingent, and its v varying str eneth : . 1 edad 
Proportion of military strength and contingent to population Ne glee Meee 
Composition and training “of the reserve and table of its strength, 

1843-65 . ° e a » 274-6 
Voluntary enlistments, numbers itt each year, 1887- 64 : - 276-9 
Re-engagement before and after liberation from service, and numbers 

re-engaged in the years 1841-64 . - 279-80 
Invaliding and liberation, with return of soldiers discharged i in each year, 

1842-64 281-3 
Misdemeanours: fraudulent “omissions from census lists, ‘ insubordinates, 

youths disabling themselves for service, &c. ‘ ; - 283-5 
— table of prolongations of service from judicial condemnations - 286-7 
—— fraud in obtaining substitutes, abuse of authority by public function- 

aries, bribery of medical officers, &c. 288 


Conclusion: tables of the contingents, and of the numbers struck off fr om 
various grounds. 6 ; . ° : 3 » 289-92 
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Bank OF ENGLAND, 
weekly account of the issue and banking departments : 


Fourth quarter, 1866 209 | Second quarter, 1867 . 492 
First ‘is 1867 . 372 | Third - - 603 


Banks (CountRY), amounts of promissory notes in circulation (in 
Great Britain and Ireland) : 


Fourth quarter, 1866 . 210 
First es 1867 373 | Third 3, ; 


BANks, enumeration and details of the “ financing ” of 
(J oint Stock) growth of deposits in 1834-66, from ie 





493 
604: 


Second quater: 1867 . 





million to 


80$ millions. : : : : : 
BANKING, free trade in (see Sykes) ‘ : 
system of note issuing by commercial establishments in Tartary . 
system in China, account of . : 
in America—attempts at founding a bank and issue of shinplasters 
in Monroe, Michigan . : 3 : ‘ 


BANKRUPTCY, proceedings in court of, 1863-65 , : 
BENGAL, (Lower). On prison discipline and statistics in (see Mouat) 


Brirrus in France, large excess of males in 1864 : 
ditto, stationary, and the increase of population accounted. for by 
longevity of inhabitants. ‘ 


comparative numbers of legitimate and illegitimate, i in n Austria : 
ILLEGITIMATE, rate per cent. in Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1866 . 190 | Quarter June, 1867 . 
fe March, 1867 . 358 Se CHES 55 : 


see Illegitimacy. 
Bovitt (William John). On the Statistics of Civil Procedure im 
English Courts of Law. : . : : : : 


General interest felt in civil lawsuits and its probable causes 

The collection of facts as to subjects and numbers of suits, results and costs, 
the object of the paper i ake 

Civil tribunals of England, enumeration of, and their ‘ordinary business 9 

Proceedings in the superior courts of common law, number of cases, ace 
of the suits, verdicts, judgments, and executions, 1859-65 . 6 

— dittc appeals granted, writs of error, &c.. > 

in county courts, plaints, judgments, executions, their proportions, &e. . 

—— of local courts of ancient jurisdiction, their number (33), the business in 
many extinct, names of those which retain important business, &c. 

Court of bankruptcy, number of adjudications 1865 compared with 1863- 64, 
produce of the estates of bankrupts, 72 per cent. without dividend, and 
numbers at each rate of dividend 

—— facilities for escape from liability in bankruptey, and resort to trust 
deeds of assignment, composition, &c., in consequence é 

Court of chancer y, number of suits and paniene 1864-65, and proceedings 
arising out of them 

—— ditfo, in matters of lunacy and under commissions, amounts paid into 
court, and balances of stock and securities : 

County eee of Lancaster and the court of admiralty, number of 
suits, : 

Divorce court, court of probate, and ecclesiastical ‘courts, "petitions filed, 
probates granted, and suits, 1864-65 * 

Judicial Committee of Privy Council and House of Lords Appeals, 1864-65 

Expense of the civil tribunals 

Concluding observations, large number of actions compared with population. 
greater proportion of causes in chancery than in common law, excessive fees 

of county courts, small number of admiralty causes, &c. 


474, 
589 





British Association for the Advancement of Science. (Thirty- 
Seventh Meeting, at Dundee.) Section F, Economic Science and 
Statistics. List of papers read, August, 1867 : 

Section F. Opening address of the president (see Grant- Duff ie 

Bupeets. The French and English Budgets {from the “ Economist” |’ 

Explanation of the excessive exactness of details, and agen of credits and 
_ supplemental rectification of budgets in France 


Impossibility of the general public being able to understand or criticise these 
minute reasonings and details ‘ 0 : . 
28 
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148-9 
150 


60-61 
61-7 


58-9 
440-42 

21 
457 


457 
329 


427 
427-8 


428 
428-30 


431-35 
435-6 
437-39 


439-40 


440-42 
442 
443-4 
445-6 
446 
447-49 


449-50 
450-51 


451-3 


562 
495 
170 
170-71 
171 
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BuLiion AND SPEcrE, gold and silver, imported and exported : 


Jan.—Dec., 1864-66 205 | Jan._June, 1865-67 . 488 
Jan.—March, 1865-67 . 368 | Jan.—Sept., —,, « * 699 


CHANCERY, proceedings in court of, 1864-65, &e. . 

CHARITABLE Institutions, &o. Statistics of sums given by the 
native gentry in India for (see Sykes) : : : : : 

of the Roman States, large number . ; ; ; : 

CuaRKE (Hyde). On Public Instruction in Turkey . f : ; 





Particular differences of language used by Turks, Jews, and Armenians in 
their houses, literature, trade, religious services, &e. 

Public instruction left to Yeligious communities, the action of the State being 
subordinate 

Mussulman education : superior, in colleges, ‘similar to those of the middle 
ages, their gradual decline and fall into the hands of the Government 

— usual progress in the law, payment of officers, cultivation of the 
ulema, &c. . = ° 

village schools and schoolmasters, the hojah, subjects taught ; 

— literatures and languages of the various nationalities of the Turkish 
Empire A . 

— proportion of children at schools, public letter writers, the hojah, &e. . 

The Government: the Sultans always patrons oflearning . 

—— ministers of public instruction, their usual ability, names ‘of good 
scholars among them, and of others ‘taking interest in education . 

— Mr. C. Wells’ work in Turkish on State management 

—— council of public instruction, staff, meetings, and labours 

— establishment of the rushdiyeh mektebi or pean schools, their 





increase'since 1849, &c. .. ° . . 
—— special schools of medicine, and for army and navy : . 
— universities and literary societies 3 5 4 ° ‘ 
—— public libraries, examinations. ; : * ‘ ° 


Orthodox, or Greek Church schools . 

Armenian schools, Catholic or Latin schools . 

Jewish, Protestant, and foreign schools 

Advance of schooling i in Turkey, the populations all religious, even to super- 
stition, superior morality of the Turk and Jew to the Christian in aia 

Tables of numbers of schools and scholars. : 

— of public Mussulman libraries 

Orthodox instruction in the Turkish provinces : report of Vice-Consul Blunt, 
for Adrianople 5 2 - “ ; : ‘ 


CLEARING House. Statistics of the Clearing House [communicated 
by Sir John Lubbock] : 3 ‘ : ; : : 


Comparison of daily amounts in 1839 and in 1867 (five weeks ending 5th 
June) s : * : 5 a ; “ 


The New York Clearing House [from the “ Manchester 
Guardian” |]  . : : , ; ; : 
CoMBINATION Laws, repeal of, in 1824 . : : : ‘ 
Ditto, in France, repealed in 1864 
CoMMERCE. Commercial and Financial History ot 1866, general 
results of [from the “ Economist” |]  . : : : : 


Enumeration of cholera, cattle plague, war, scarcity, Irish discontent, and 
financial crisis, rendering 1866-a year of almost uniform disaster 

Fall in prices in wholesale commodities 20 per cent. from the collapse of 1866 

Table ais owing relation of prices in January, 1867, to those of 1857-61-64-66 . 

—— showing increased production of pig-iron in 1865 over 1862 

The year 1866 probably the turning period from a rise to a fall in wages 

Years of poverty and exhaustion yet to come in the United States, from the 
destruction of capital in the civil war 

Enumeration of financial and political difficulties of the States yet to be 
surmounted 

Values of raw cotton in United Kingdom, 1856- 66, over-produetion ‘of 1866, 
and glut in the home and foreign markets . . 

Large increase in home use and exports of woollen and linen goods . 

Drain of gold and silver, 1862-65, to Egypt and the east, greatly reduced in 
1866 . 

Description of the extravagant railw ay 5 financing » which culminated in the 
collapse of 1866 

Details of the reckless conduct of Overend and Co. for the last ten years with 
the enormous amounts entrusted to them . 4 . . 
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509-10 
511 
512 
513-14 
514 
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515-16 
517-18 
519-20 
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525-6 


527-8 
529-31 
532 


5383 


332 


382-3 


577 


138 


138-9 
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COMMERCE. Commercial and Financial History of 1866—contd. 
‘Enumeration and details of the other “ financing” companies and railways . 
Growth of joint stock deposits, 1834-66, from 1k million to 802 millions -< 

20 millions acceptances) 

Limited liability not chargeable with the mischiefs of the panic 


Conscription (Mittvary) of France (see Balfour) ; ° 
its origin, modification, &., 1796-1858. : 5 
exemptions from, claimed by foreigners in France. 5 


exemption, dispensation, exoneration and substitutions 

Convicts see Criminals. 

Corn. Tables showing Estimated Corn- Yield of the English Counties 
for 1866, with explanation of the modes of taking the averages 
[from “ Mark Lane Exxpress’”’| « . 

average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages): 


491 
602 


208 


Fourth quarter, 1866 . 
371 


Second. quarter, ous 
Pee oS ee 


Third es 


CoRONERS’ INQUESTS, returns of, their increase 1858-65, mss 
costs of inquests, their value to society, &e. 

Corton (Raw), values of in United Kingdom 1856- 66, and overpro- 
duction of 1866 , 

Corton TrapE. The Cotton Trade with France, 1859-66 [statistics 
by Mr. H. R. Lack, from the ees was of ee Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce] . : ; 

County Courts, proceedings i in 

Criminat Otasses. Police returns of probable number at ‘large, 
comparison of towns, &c. 

CRIMINAL STATISTICS, offences reported to police dealt with summarily, 
nature of punishments, &e. : ; ; ‘ 

CRIMINALS, adoption of tickets of leave for. : ; y 

tables of and classes of offences, 1857-66 . ; ‘ : 


Dacorts or gang robbers, their deceptions and modes of travelling as 
pretended merchants, Xe. . : $ z é é 

DeEatH-Rate, see Mortality. 

Divorce Court, petitions filed, 1864-65, &e. . : : : 


EccLEsrasticaL Courts, suits, &e., 1865 
Economy (POLITICAL), necessity of its inclusion as a part of popular 
education—exertions of Mr. W. Ellis and Mr. Shields . ‘ 
Epucation, notice of the numerous reports and pee on, in the 
Society’s Journal up to 1850 : 
80 per cent. among men, and 70 among women, in 1864, who 
could write 
90 per cent. men, and 80 women, who could write in ‘Scotland i in 
1855 : 
on the progress of elementary ‘(see Sargant) 
on the funds available for developing the eden of education 
in England (see Rogers) : : 
half-time system of, details of, its efficiency, &e. 
Privy Councrn CoMMITTEE oF, expenditure, effects of revised 
code, &e. ° é A ; 4 ‘ - 
in the Navy, 1845 2 : 
in Prussia, untrustworthy character of the eekaucdie. as to 
its high point, &. : 
of the Roman States, public 
(Pusric), in Turkey (see Clarke) . 


(MussvuLmaN), in colleges, village schools, &e. . : 
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216 
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222-4: 
247-65 


151-7 


397-403 
143-4 
574 
437-39 
388-92 
392-97 


418 
425-6 


35 
44.7 


448-9 
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89 
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557 
117-19 


113-15 
137 


93-6 
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EMIGRATION from Ireland : 
Oct.-Dec., 1865-66 . — | April-June, 1866-67 . 478-9 
Jan.—March, 1866-67 . — | July-Sept., ey -_— 


EXcHANGeEs (ForEIGN), quotations on London: 


Oct.-Dec., 1866 . 210| April-June, 1867 . 493 
Jan.—March, 1867 . 873 | July-Sept., f, . 604 


Exports, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Dec., 1862-66 . 208 
Jan.—March, 1863-67 . 366 


see Imports, Trade. 


Jan.—June, 1863-67 . 486 
Jan.—Sept., a Ow: 





Factory Acts, extension of 3 
Fawcett (Professor), his error, as to the hopeless ‘ignorance of agri- 
cultural labourers 
FrnanoraL History of 1868, see Commerce. 
Fioecine—arguments in favour of flogging juvenile delinquents in 
risons : é : : : ‘ : : : 4 
Reine. Dangers and Decay of the French Race. {Notice of Jules 
Simon’s “1]’Ouvrier de huit ans,” from the “ Pall Mall Gazette” ]. 


Slight increase of population during this century, with no emigration - 

Deterioration in health and height, “caused by the excessive conscription and 
manufactures draining the yural districts, employment of women and 
children in factories, mercenary nursing of infants, &e. 


see Budgets, Conscription, Cotton Trade, ss Siail 
FREE TRADE in Banking (see Sykes) 


Gaou Cove of Bengal ; : : : : : : : 
Grant-Durr (M. E.). Opening Address as President of Section F 
(Economic Science and Statistics) of the British Association, 
September, 1867 ‘ : 


Intermediate character of statistics between moral and physical science 

Necessity for popularising economic science in endeavours to better the con- 
dition of the people 

State of the question of free trade, the coal supply, and money market 

Necessity for a good system of elementary and technical education 

Extension of the factory acts . 

Definition of the field of statistics, and advantages | derived from different 
sections of statistics proved against its detractors . . 

Mischievous abuse of statistical methods by its friends 

Necessity for statistical hand-books . - 

International character of statistics . 


Guy (William A.). On the Mortality of London Hospitals, and Inci- 
dentally on the Deaths in the Prisons and Public Institutions of the 
Metropolis 


Results of the returns of hospitals for 1861-65, as to number of cases, and 
mean residence 

Statements of death-rates of hospitals, confirming the opinion that the mor- 
tality of hospitals is mainly due to causes determining the nature and 

severity of the cases admitted 

—— the greater mortality shown to be contemporaneous with an excess of 
medical over surgical cases, as shown in the death-rates of King’s College 
and the Royal Free, and St. George’s and the London Hospitals 

—— other causes affecting the comparative mortality: sex, and special wards 

—— other modifying causes: age, free admission or admission by letter, and 
mean residence 

Tables of the general ‘mortality i in London hospitals, '1861- 65, and of that in 
medical and surgical cases, illustrating the error of comparing different 
years . . 

Great fluctuations of rate in different years . 

Comparative ¢ables of death-rates in other public institutions, i in metropolitan 
districts, and by prevalent diseases 

Death-rates chiefly highest in 1864 and lowest in 1862, in hospitals and in 
their corresponding ‘districts 
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PAGE 
Guy (William A.). On the Mortality of London Hospitals—contd. 
Coincidences of death-rates in hospitals and other public institutions, and 
with classes of special diseases : 308-9 
Summary of causes affecting applicants for admission, the selection of cases, 
and the fate of patients admitted. 310-12 
— a low death-rate in a hospital, probably often caused by its ereater 
admission of the less serious class of cases o c : oy 
Appendix: mortality in the London prisons . : : - 813-18 
remarkable increase of deaths 1u prisons in 1864 : s 8Ls 
Excess of deaths shown to be chiefly due to excess of pulmonary consump- 
tion, especially among prisoners, and bronchitis among the aged, in years 
of unusual severity 316-18 
Note by Dr. Peacock on the rate of mortality ‘at St. Thomas’s Hospital in the 
last nine years 319-22 
— conclusion that the higher rate of mortality there of late years, is due 
to greater severity of cases admitted : - 2 - 821 


HamMiok (James T.). On the Judicial Statistics of England and 
Wales, with Special Reference to the Recent Returns relating to 
Crime . ; : . : : : : ‘ ; . 875 


Introduction: reasou why the paper is confined more especially to criminal 
statistics . 875-6 
Progress of judicial statistics in England: their first foundation in the “ tables 
of criminal offenders” commenced in 1810 376-80 
— their improved character under the care of Mr. S. Redgrave, from 
1834 





3876 
—— discussion of the subject at the “successive statistical congresses, from 
1853. Labours of Leone Levi, &c. . a OME 
—— publication from 1857 of the Home Office “Judicial Statistics” a ons 
-—— discussions at the Statistical Congress in 1860 , . 52 Bifits) 
— character of the judicial statistics of Ireland and Scotland 379 
—— notice of M. Guerry’s elaborate work on the moral statistics of England 
and France 5 .  oov 
Some deficiencies in the Home Office “Judicial Statistics”. 380-86 
— no information as to number of judges, salaries, arrangement of assize 
courts, county courts 880-81 
—— want of details relative to the 4, 800, 0000., the annual cost to the country 
for law and justice . 381 
—— imperfect information as to the labours of magistrates and justices of 
petty sessions : . . - 882 
—— ditto as to courts martial and j juries 5 7) ooo 
—— confusion from the double use of the word “commitments” . 383 
—— discrepancies as to number of murders and summary convictions (with 
explanations by Mr. Leslie) 3 : é - 384 
civil statistics, returns of unintelligible details . 385 


Police establishments : the uniform system of police, established in 1858, its 
distribution, proportion to population, cost, &c., in England and Ireland . 386-7 

: exaggerated statement of Colquhoun in 

1796, error of classing a persons ‘of no stated occupations as of criminal 





occupation . c - 388 
—— probable numbers of habitual criminals at large, 1858-65 . 3889 
—— comparison of towns as to number of their criminal classes: smallest 

proportionate number in London . ‘ 2 A . 390-91 
— houses of bad character . § * : ° * - 3892 
Offences reported to the a : comparison of crimes reported and persons ; 

apprehended . ° * ° - 3892-3 
— crime at its maximum in the winter : - 894 


—— proportions per cent. discharged of persons apprehended - 394 
Offences dealt with summarily: summary convictions now so numerous, 
1858-65, as to destroy comparisons with previous dates 395 
—— drunkenness and assaults on women and children, at the head of the 
list, and their great increase since 1861 . s oG 


—— nature of the punishments for offences determined summarily . 396 (nate) 
—— totals for years 1858-65, showing great average increase in last four 
years o | CMe 


Returns of coroners? inquests: number of coroners, few heads of returns 397-8 
—— increase of inquests from increase of fatal accidents, and total number, 


1858- 65 e ° 398 
— verdicts of wilful murder, 1858- 65; and cases of infanticide 4 - * 399 
—— open verdicts, manslaughter . 400 


— suicides, annual numbers, 1858-65, remarkable illustration of the regular 


laws that actions determined by the will of individuals are subject to - 401 
—— analysis of modes of suicide : : c 2 - 401-2 
— total and average costs of inquests 402 
—— security to society and value of coroners’ inquests as assisting ‘towards 

the prevention of crime. 403 


Results of criminal POCeumge number committed, “sentences, and ratio to ° 
committals . : : < é . . - 403-5 
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HamMick (James T.). Judicial Statistics of England, &c.—contd. 


Results of criminal proceedings: details of offences and sentences, petty 
character of a large proportion, cost of proceedings, &c. . : 4 

Statistics of prisons: system now adopted, classes of prisons, &c. . : 

— commitments to local prisons, 1856-65, ages of prisoners 

—— birthplace of prisoners, and their degree of instruction and occupations. 

—— government convict prisons, adoption of tickets of leave, daily average of 
convicts, 1858-66, and disposal of prisoners 

—— reformatory schools, number of commitments since their establishment 
in 1854, and question as to their beneficial effects . 

— criminal lunatics 2 : : , : ; 

Conclusions . A : : . : : : : 

Appendix. Tables of state of crime 1857-66, and classes of offences . 4 


Hammick (Mr. J. T.), Note on the non-parochial registers of marriages 
in the general register office . : : : : . 
see Rome (Papal States). 
HEALTH, state of the public: 


Quarter Dec., 1866 . 182] Quarter June, 1867 . 466 
» , March, 1867 ., 3bt a P epty sy, . MeeZ 


ditto, Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1866 . 192| Quarter June, 1867 . 476 
» March, 1867 . 360 bs Septis:« g9....o8 92 


ditto, Ireland : 


Quarter Dec., 1866 . Quarter June, 1867 . 481 
» March,1867 . — - Sept. 5» .. — 


Hostery Trapes in the midland counties, on arbitration in (see 


Renals) . ’ ; . 
HosPirats (London), « on the mortality of, (see Guy) - : ; 
Hosprrat, St. Thomas’s, on the rate of mortality i in, in last nine > years 
Hosprran STATISTICS, of prisoners in Bengal . ‘ . 
ILLEGITIMACY, proportions of, in different towns. , : : 

ditto, in Austria . : . : A . 4 4 3 
see Births. 


Imports, United Kingdom: 


Jan.—Dec., 1862-66 . 202 | Jan—May, 1863-67 . 485 
Jan.—Feb., 1863-67 . 365|Jan—Aug., ,, - 596 


see Hxports. 
Inpra. Statistics of sums given by native gentry, for charitable and 
educational institutions, &c. (see Sykes). . : : ; 
general low tone of morality among the natives ae : ; 
InQUESTS, see Coroners’ inquests. 
Insane Poor, see Lunatics. ; 
INSTRUCTION (Public), see Hducation. 
IRELAND. Irish Emigration and Irish Agriculture |from the “ Man- 
chester Guardian ’’| . ; : . : . ° F ‘ 
Error of supposing from the less production ot grain that the land is going 


out of cultivation in proportion to emigration and the decrease of popula- 
tion, and statement showing that it has increased in extent and value . 


Tron (pig), increased production in 1865 over 1862 : . : 
Tray, see Roman States. 


JUDICIAL setae see ao 


Laxsour, see Wages of. 
Law. Judicial statistics of England and Wales, with special reference 
to the recent returns relating to crime (see Hamimichk) . : 
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416-21 
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125-6 


548 

293 

319-22 
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74-5 
329 


535 
33 


571 
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375 
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PAGE 
Law—contd. 
progress of judicial statistics in England from 1810 . . . 3876-80 
deficiencies in the Home Office “ Judicial Statistics” : - 3880-86 
on the statistics of civil Le in English courts of law 
(see Bovill) ‘ ‘ : ‘ : . 427 
Law Courts, proceedings in superior courts . : : . . 431-6 
ditto, in ‘county courts . . ‘ : - 437-9 
ditto, in local courts of ancient jurisdiction : : , - 439-40 
expenses of . . 450-51 
Learner. The British Leather Trade [from the « NNianchecter 
Guardian” ] . 345 
LETTERS, average number written, to each 1 ,000 persons in different 
countries A 98 
Liasiuiry (LIMITED), ‘not chargeable with the mischiefs of the panic. 
of 1866. : : : : : ; : et 3)! 
LrBraRrieEs, public, in Turkey - ‘ . 520,532 
Loans, money-lending clubs without interest in n China : 3 . 65-6 
Lunatics (CRIMINAL) : . 423 
Lunatics (PAUPER). Statistics of Insane Poor of Great Britain and | 158-170 
Ireland {from the “ Manchester Guardian ” | : : 336-343 
Insane poor of England and Wales: number rigs lead to unions ae and 
to poor rates 1859-66 - 158-9 
—— ratio of lunatics and idiots to total i insane paupers 2) 160 
ratios of insane paupers to population and ditto in particular places - 161-3 
Insane poor of Scotland, proportion to population, Xe, - 164-7 
— tables of recoveries in asylums 1858-65 . ° =) ~ E68=9 
Insane poor of Ireland, number at large and in asy lums 1861-66 ° - 837-8 
—— lunatics and idiots in Irish workhouses 1866 - 838-9 
—— district asylums, details of ie es antes and discharged, relapses, 
condition, education, &c. . - 9889-842 
MARRIAGE REGISTERS, their gees character for statistics of 
numbers who can write . j 5 ; . 86-7 
signatures to, less in France than in . England : - tif sae LOL 
tables of marks used in signing i . 127-136 
(non-parochial) in the general register office, note by. Mr. Ham- 
mick ? . 125-6 
MARRIAGES, in France, 1864, tendency to diminish in number and 
fecundity, ages and instruction of the married, &. . : - 458 
Mat, see Prices. 
' Meprctne, schools of,in Turkey . . 3 3 i ‘ ~ ol@ 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLES ; 


Dec. quarter, 1866 188-9 | June quarter, 1867 . 471-2 
March ,, 1867 356-57 | Sept. oe - 588 


Merzoroioey of England and Wales, remarks on the weather by 
James Glaisher : 


Dec. quarter, 1866 . 187 
March. ;,- F867 ~ -855 





Tune quarter, 1867 . 470 
Sept. i . 586 





MerEoroLoey and weather, Scotland : 


Dec. quarter, 1866 . 193 


June quarter, 1867 . 476 
March "-,,. 1867... 361 


Sept. . . 592 





METEOROLOGY and weather, Ireland : 


“Dec. quarter, 1866 


-June quarter, 1867. 479 
March ,, 1867 


Sept. ) _— 





Morratity of England and Wales, annual rate per cent. in divisions 
and districts : : 


All quarters, 1865-66 . 184] All quarters, 1866-67 . 467 
5 PAS65 67, . 852 4 At) 
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| PAGE 
MorraLity—contd. 
: “el ter : 483,351 
average annual rate, in eleven divisions of England . a AGG, 583 
> 


of Scotlaud, see Registration. 
of Ireland, annual rate per cent. ; : : : es 
of France, in 1864, 2°27 per cent. . : : 2 ; . 458 
of prisoners in Bengal, tables of  . ; : : : - 04-6 
Morratity of women in child-bearing. 
Workhouse Death-rate in Child-birth [from the “Pall Mall 
- Gazette ’’] ‘ : 5 ; : : ; ; ee 


~ 


Comparative death-rates of London workhouses (6 per 1,000) with those of 
lying-in-hospitals and the out-door midwifery een of St. George’s 


Hospital : 172 
Causes of the ereater mortality among unmarried women shown in the 
excessive death-rate of Queen Charlotte’s Hospital . 5 “naa 


Morrauiry of London hospitals, on the (see Guy) . : ; «jf 298 
in the prisons and lg institutions of the metropolis es 308, 


Guy) ; 313-18 
Movar (Frederic J.), M.D. On Prison Discipline and Statistics im 
Lower Bengal [continuation of a Paper on the same subject in 





NOL, XXV,- Pe L7Op | : ° . : . . ° ee | 
Statement of the changes in the ee districts under the Government of 
Bengal since 1859. : : e 2 21-2 
Present state of the question of prison discipline i in Bengal : 22 
Material improvements due to the exhaustive Report of ‘the Prison Discipline 
Committee of 1838 . : : 22 
Little advance made in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay by 1864 E : 23 
Appointment of Indian Gaol Committee in 1864 5 : : 24. 
— analysis of their report . : ere : 24-32 
—— heavy mortality from want of sanitary arrangements 5 = : 24. 
—— juvenile delinquents: arguments in favour of flogging in prisons a fae 
—— female PEs improved accommodation for ; maak for ti : 
dietaries . : “ 27 
—— prison discipline, “yewards and punishments 27-9 
—— education, recommendations of the committee, and objections to the 
education of prisoners : 30-31 
— habitual offenders, tickets-of- leave, and classification of convicts 31-2 
General characteristics of Indian prisoners: general low tone of morality 
among the natives of India . 33 
aoe the thugs, murders, cattle- theft, burglaries (caused by insecurity of 
houses), &e. 34-5 
—— dacoits or gang robbers (who are ‘always strangers from other provinces), 
their deceptions and mode of tr es as pr etended merchants or escorts of 
a rajah on a pilgrimage, &c. : . é 35 
river robbers, professional poisoners : 36 
— comparative numbers of the classes from which the criminal population 
is recruited : 5 36-7 
Comparison of committals, convictions, and acquittals, 1861-64 ; é 38-40 
Sickness and mortality of prisoners in Bengal, 1861-64 - ; : 41-3 
Reconvictions; escape and reapprehensions; cost of prisoners : 43-4 
Education and reformation of prisoners (education without religious instrue- 
tion useless), and efficiency of industrial traming. 5 ; a 45-6 
Bengal gaol code ; : 3 4 : 5 : 5 46-7 
General conclusions . 5 : 48-50 
Tables. Length of sentence, release, religious castes and sects : 50-53 
— hospital statistics, 3, mortality, death-rates, cost of prisoners, and educa- 
tion : 5 5 3 : : 54-7 
Navy, see Shipping. 
Newmarcy (W. Thomas). Central Statistical Commission of Austria, 
Analysis of Report for 1866. . _ ; : : -. 823 
Composition of the commission, and subjects of the payers in its annual 
report for 1866 : : . 3823 
Consumption of food, &c., in Vienna, “per head of population 324 
Statistics of marriages, births, and deaths, 1851-64, with prices of wheat and ; 
rye. : 4 - 824-28 
Comparative numbers of legitimate and illegitimate births. c 329 
Statistics of the losses of the Austrian army in the a aguinst 
Prussia in 1866. 5 329-31 


Great progress in statistical organisation i in Austria . : : +. oon 
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OFFENCES, see Criminal Statistics. 

OVEREND AND Co. Details of the reckless conduct of, during the last 
ten years, and enormous amounts entrusted to them 

Oxrorp UNIVERSITY, its enormous revenues compared with he 
number educated there . ¢ : : , ; : ° 


Papa STaTEs, see Rome. 

PARTNERSHIPS (INDUSTRIAL), of Satie and workmen, proposed 
establishment of 

Peacock (Dr.), on the mortality i in St. Thomas's Hospital in the last 
nine years e ° 

POLICE ESTABLISHMENTS, system, distribution, cost, &e. . : . 


POPULATION, increase of, 1866-67 


ditto, in Scotland, 1866-67 


decrease in Ireland . , 

on the unequal proportion between male and female, of manufac- 
turing and other towns (see Worthmgton) 

in France, movement of, during 1864 Bae “ VOpinion 
Nationale” |] . 

increase of, eaibaraele not ie increase ae births, but of 

longevity of inhabitants 


of Roman States, description of its nominal increase, character, 
&e. : 


PRICES of ree average of consols, wheat, meat, &c., with 
pauperism and temperature, 1866-67 . 


ditto, in Ireland, 1866-67 
of wholesale commodities, fall in from collapse of 1866, 20. per 
cent. 
relation of those of J anuary, 1867, ‘to those of "1857- 61-64-66 
PRISONERS, objections to the education ‘of, in India . 
Prisons, statistics of, systems now adopted, commitments, &c. 
(Government convict), ery average of convicts, disposal of 
prisoners, &c. . : 
(London), mortality in . 
Prison DiscipLine and statistics in Lower Bengal (see Mouat) 
Privy Councit, Judicial Committee of Appeals, 1864-65 
PROBATE, Court oF, probates granted, 1844-45, &e. 
Prussia, see Agriculture (Prussian). 





RAILWwaAys, prices and traffic : 


Jan.—Dec., 1866 . 208 | Jan.-June, 1867 . 491 
Jan.—March, 1867 . 93/1) Jan—Sept., _,, #602 


description of the extravagant financing in, which culminated in 
the collapse of 1866 . 
RECRUITING RESOURCES, comparative ‘with ‘population, in various 
countries : . . : 
see Conscription. 
REFORMATORIES, number of commitments since 1854, beneficial 
effects, &c. ; 
REGISTRATION of marriages, Pirtlis, and) deaths : 


Quar. Sept.-Dec., 1866 . 178,186 | Quar. March—June, 1867 
» Dec.—Mar., 1866-67. 346,354 | ,, June-Sept., ,, 


annual rate per cent. . : “ 
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319-22 
386-7 
181, 349 
463, 581 
191, 359 
475, 591 
478 


68 
457 
457 


567 
181-2, 
349-50, 
465, 581 
479 


139 

140 
30-31 

409-16 


416-21 
313-18 
21 
449 
447-8 


146-9 


225-233 
421-3 


462, 469 
578, 585 


180, 348 
464, 580 
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REGISTRATION—contd. 
ditto, Scotland :. 
Quarter Dec., 1866 . 190] Quarter June, 1867 . 473 
» March, 1867 . 358 5 Bepts +s . 589 
ditto, Ireland : 
Quar. Sept._Dec., 1866 - — , Quar. March-June, 1867 . 477 
»» Dec.—March, 1866-67 . — | » duneNept., ,, ._ 
annual rates per cent. . 5 : : : . : - 482 


summary of Great Britain and Ireland : 


Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1866 . 195 | Quar. March-June, 1867 . 483 
»» Dec.—March, 1866-67 . 363 » dune-Sept., ,, - 594 


REGISTRATION. Defective Registration of Births and Deaths in Eng- 
land. [Memorial from the Manchester Statistical Society] . - 334 





Defects in registration and fraudulent returns, and pruposal for appointment 


of officers of health to assist the Registrar- General, - 9335-6 
REGISTRATION STATISTICS, in Austria, 1851-64 ‘ 324-8 
ReEnaxs (H.). On Arbitration in the Hosiery Trades ot the Midland 

Counties : : ; . : ‘ . 548 
Beneficial effects of the establishment of a board of arbitration and con- 

ciliation . . 2 - 548 

Constant strikes and disputes i in the last half century 548 


The hand-loom framework knitters of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and 
Leicestershire, number of frames, and mode of i aie of the 
“hands ” the ‘middleman, &e. 549 

The board of arbitration first organised at the strike in 1860 ; its composi- 
tion, meetings, rules, and means of checking disputes at their commence- 


ment 550-51 
Recent illustrations of the valuable action of the board in remedying 

grievances, and rare opposition to their decisions 552-3 
Results in growth of mutual feelings of confidence between employers and 

workmen ; suppression of the truck system, &c. . - 554 
Its essential use during fluctuations of prices, from its conciliatory action . 554-55 
Summary of advantages to workmen and employers . : : - 555 


REVENUE, net produce of, applications, &c., in years and quarters 
ending : 


Dec., 1863-66 . 206-7 | June, 1864-67 —. 489-90 


March, 1864-67 . 3869-70] Sept. ,, . 600-601 

Rogers (J. E. Thorold). On the Funds Available for te fa 
the Machinery of Education in England. : ; ‘ 557 

Assumption that the State has power to divert charitable grants when their 
purposes are obsolete or abused. 5 = eby: 
Educational endowments to be open to the lowest condition of life . 557 

Scanty character and short period of school education in agricultural 
districts. 058 


Large amount of endowments exemplified in the supposed enormous 
revenues of Oxford University compared with the number educated there . 558 
Endowed grammar schools, their large revenues but inferiority to proprietary 


schools 558 
Charities of corporations and companies, instances of their abuse for politial 
and other purposes . e 558-9 


The expense of an English university education so gr eat as to confine endow- 
ments and fellowships to the rich, though elections are made only by 
merit 559 


Original object of the founders of our ancient universities to select from all 
rauks of society . 560 


Proposal for the placing of existing resources in a common fund for the 
United Kingdom, and making the “endowments of the richest open to the 
graduates of the ‘poorest Ge. ‘Scotch) universities . : . - 560 


Roms. Papal States, Statistics of. [Abridged by Mr. J. T. Ham- 
mick from Signor D. Silvagni’s Memoir on the Roman States, 

presented to the International Statistical Congress, at Florence] . 566 
Territory : identical with the ancient Latium, its present desolate and ruinous 


condition and the causes, its being the property of religious corporations 
and of nobles, who let it to farmers who exhaust the soil, &e. 5 2) 1506 


Rome. 
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Papal States, Statistics of—contd. 


Population: its apparent increase not real, partly caused by French occupa- 
tion and Neapolitan immigration; the ecclesiastical population doubled, 
the Jewish decreased by half, &e. 

Trade and commerce: no progress of in the last half century, except i in those 
connected with the fine arts; the prety want, an ae Sanaa! of its agri- 
culture, &c. 

Finances, taxes, and public debt: excess of the army to ‘population, and 
large amount of taxation per head . 

Public instruction, charities, Ke. : insufficient education and want of ‘method, 
the schools all under J esuits, a breetss or nuns, large number of charitable 
institutions, &e. . ¥ : . : 


Sar@ant (William Lucas). On the Progress of Elementary Educa. 


tion 


Reference summary of conclusions arrived at in the paper 

Notice of the numerons reports and papers on education in the earlier 
volumes of the Society’s Journal up to 1850 

Reason why private schools for the poor are less numerous at the west than 
at the east end of London . 

Statistics of the school attendance at Manchester. 

The earlier removal of children from school than formerly accounted for 

Marriage registers, the best means of obtaining the comparative numbers 
of adults who can write, and their irregularities not an obstacle to com- 
parison 

—not less trustworthy than other registers on which we base our 
statistics ° . 

Subsidiary statistics from recruiting officers’ and criminal returns 5 

80 per cent.among men, and 70 among women, in 1864, who could write. 

Objectionable excess and error of Professor Fawcett’s dictum of the hopeless 
ignorance of agricultural labourers . 


90 per cent. men and 80 women who could write, in Scotland, in 1855 c 
Statement of progress since 1753, greater in the country than in the towns, 
and its causes : : 2 
Improvement since 17 60, about 50 per cent. . - S ° 
averages of, since 1839. . 





Comparison with foreign countries, Prussia : untrustworthy character of some 
of the statements as to the high education of the Prussian people . 

—— evidence afforded by Mr. Kay, H..de Sybel, Wittich, and Hebeler on ditto 

— ditto by Grant Duff, showing: that the school education is comparatively 
stifled by the torpidity of social life in Prussia B 

Average school attendance in the United States and in European countries 
about 1840 . 

Average number of letters written to each 1 000 persons in different countries 

Spain, ignorance among its municipal councillors and mayors 

Italy, qualifications of the apparently frightful statement that 17 millions out 
of nearly 22 millions are unable to read or write 

France, notices from the report of the Education Commission, of the disap- 
pearance of schools under the revolution of 1789, and their gradual i increase 
since the restoration in 1816, insufficiency of salaries of teachers, &c. ° 

—— signatures to marriage registers less in France than in England . 

— effect of Napoleon’s wars in hindering instruction 3 

South America, advanced state of education in the South American Republics 

United States, expenses of “ common schools” defrayed from the State treasu- 
ries, and expenditure equal to 4s. 3d. per head of the population 

—— Statistics of the “common schools” and their funds in Maine . 

—— wisdom of the American provision of a self-acting process for supply of 
instruction opposed to the grudgingly voted funds of our Parliament 

Comparison of various parts of Kngland: the Poor Law divisions, counties .. 

—— great towns, Loudon districts 

— town and country; the country not inferior to the town, and Professor 
Fawcett’s statements untenable . : : : 

Sunday schools, no actual educational progress from . : : ° 

Comparison of the sexes : - ° ° 

Privy Council, progress from its excellent system A 

Revised code, ‘its beneficial effects in inane ue the education of all up to 
a certain level 

Privy Council Committee of ‘Education, annual expenditure 1839- 65, and 
schools inspected, with average attendance 

Statements as to the poverty of families in Manchester and Liverpool, show- 
ing that compulsory would at the same time be free education 

The half-time system, details ot, and its efficiency as a security against t boaily 
deterioration from over work . = 

— not a failure as stated by Mr. Redgrave i in 1857. 5 

General advance of motives for, and means of, education since 1855 . 5 

Compulsory education, difficulties attending it, unless free, and suggestion 
for overcoming tie difficulty of its expense 

Note by Mr. Hammick of the non-parochial registers of marriages in the 
General Register Ofice . ° ° . . : > 
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85 
86-7 
87 
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SARGANT (William Lucas). Elementary Education—contd. 


Tables. Marks in signing marriage registers 
“common schools” in the United States 





— marks in signing marriage oa 1840, 1851, and 1863, in counties, 


towns, and London districts 
— education of petty officers, seamen, &e., ‘in the navy, 1865 


ScHooLt ATTENDANCE, average in the United States and in European 
countries, about 1840 ; : 
ScHoots of Manchester, statistics of attendance at 
(ENDOWED GRAMMAR), large revenues, Xe. . 
(SuNnDAY), no actual. educational progress from 
‘ in France, their disappearance under the revolution of Ly 89, and 
gradual i increase since the restoration in 1816 


in Turkey, tables of numbers of, and of scholars : . ° 
ditto, grammar, their increase since 1849, Xe. : 
ditto, village . : : Sa mee P ; 


ditto, Orthodox or Greek Church ‘ 

ditto, Armenian, Latin, Jewish, Protestant, ke. ‘ 

(Common), of the United States, expenses of, defrayed from the 
State treasuries to the extent of 4s. 3d. Me head of the popula- 
tion, statistics, ke. . 3 : 

see Education. 

SHIPPING (British), vessels and tonnage. 
foreign trade, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Dec., 1863-66 . 204 | Jan.—June, 1864-67 . 487 
Jan.-March, 1864-67 . 367 | Jan.—Sept., . 698 


SHIPWRECKS. The Causes of Wrecks | from the ‘Saturday Review ” | 


Shipping disasters mostly due to avoidable causes; collisions, and unsea- 
worthiness; cupidity of owners who send out ships little better than float- 
ing coftins; foolhardiness of sailors, &c. ° : G A 


Srtvaenr’s (Signor) Memoir on the Roman States, see Rome. 
Silver, large fluctuations in value of, in China, caused by speculators 
in it : : 
SOLDIERS, height of French, 1 metre 55 centimetres 
STATISTICAL CONGRESS, discussions on judicial statistics at, in 1860 . 
STaTisTicaAL SOcrIEry, (The). 
anniversary meeting and report, paps third, 1866-67 
list of papers read, 1866-67. : : 
abstract of receipts and payments . 
proceedings, ordinary meetings, first to eighth, 1866- 67 
SravTistrcaAL Society of Manchester, memorial of, see Registration. 
STATISTICAL (CENTRAL) ComMission, of Austria, analysis of its report 
for 1866 (see Newmarch) . 
STATISTICS, intermediate character of, ‘between moral and physical 
science . ; : 
advantages derived from different sections of 
necessity for handbooks of 
STRIKES and Combinations, with reference to wages ‘(see Waley) 


summary of sources of information on their history . : 
STRIKE of the amalgamated society of engineers in 1851, history of its 
progress. : ; : 5 : : ; 
at Preston, 1853- 5A j , 


of building trades in London, "1859- 60, for day of nine hours. 
of flint glass makers, in 1858-59 ; : 
in Staffordshire iron trade and potteries, 1865-66. . : 
in the midland hosiery trade in the last half century . ; 
establishment of a board of arbitration in 1860 to check disputes, 

its valuable action . ‘ 
SvICIDES, annual numbers 1858- 65, analysis of modes of, Gah okie 
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238 
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Syxzs (Colonel W. H.). Free Trade in Banking . Y . « 68 


Account of the attempts at founding a bank and the issue of “shinplasters ” 
by W. Wells Brow n, an escaped slave (in Monroe, Michigan) : 58-9 
System of note issuing by commercial establishments and retail shops in 
Manchooria, in Tartary, and difficult mode of obtaining “cash” for them . 60-61 
Account of the system of banking in China, from Justice Doolittle’s “Social 


Life of the Chinese ” : ¢ 9 61-7 
—— ingenious mode adopted to prevent counterfeiting 2 62 
— the complete gutting of banks by thieves under pectoure of being cre- 

ditors with bills that the bank cannot redeem 63 
—— the effect of the instant execution of two plunderers ‘in stopping this 

plundering of banks 63 
—-— mode of stopping runs on banks by posting of placards that they will 

‘hereafter pay ’ . 64 
—— large fluctuations in the value of silver, caused by the speculators i init . 64, 
—— money-lending clubs without interest, their modes of payment and 

repayment : 5 ° ~e : . . . 65-6 


SyKkes (Colonel W. H.). Statistics of Sums Given by Native Gentry 
in India for Charitable and Educational Institutions, and for 


Works of Public Utility . : : : : ‘ . 535 
Spontaneous and princely liberality of the rich Parsees, Hindoos, Jains, 
Mahomedans, &c. . ooo eS) 


Table of cifts for educational, hospital, and other public purposes, 1862-63 . 536 
Subscription list for the Madras weavers, gift to Prince and Princess of 

Wales, lifeboat in England, &c. . 5 . 537-9 
Lists of native benefactions showing individual munificence, 1863> 540-44 
Donations since the plethora of money from success in the cotton speculations 545-6 
Donations for female schools, and education of females, contrary to their 


ancestral prejudices : : : A ; . 546-7 
Tuves, The, of India, their murders, &e. : ‘ ‘ . 84-5 
200-201 


TraveE of United Kingdom, exports and aera 1864-66 . 364, 484 


see Exports, Imports. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE of the Roman States , : . 568 
Trape Unions (Foreign) [from the “ Economist ”’] unknown in 
Russia, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, and Sicily, and suppressed in 
Austria and Prussia ; laws against, and police restrictions in France ; 
number of strikes in ‘Italy, &e. . : : 5 : : . 459-61 
see Strikes. 
TURKEY, see Hducation in. 
literatures and languages of the various nationalities of the 
Turkish empire ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ “ : . -« 509-10 


Unitrep Sratxs, prospect of years of poverty and exhaustion yet to 


come, and aacial difficulties to be surmounted . 142 
UNIVERSITIES, objects of their founders to select from all ranks of 
society 560 


proposal for placing the existing resources of, in a common 1 fund 
for the United Kingdom . : : : : ‘ - 560 


VESSELS, see Shipping. 


VIENNA, consumption of food, &e., in, per head of population . .. 324 
Wages, on strikes and combinations with reference to (see Waley) . 1 
“WAGES AND CapitTaL, Catechism of,” by Dr. John Watts. 454, 


Watery (Jacob). On Strikes and Combinations with Reference to 
Wages and the Conditions of Labour . : - : : ; 1 


Repeal of the Combination Laws in 1824, and present state of the law as 


to meetings of workmen, &c. 1-2 
The same laws in France repealed i in 1864, subject however to the law against 

meetings of above twenty persous . 2 
Summary. of the principal sources of information for the study of the history 

of recent strikes. ‘ 2 : 2-4 


Differences of opinion as to the effects of strikes on wages. : : . 4-5 


aR 
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Waxy (Jacob). On Strikes and Combinations—contd. 


Great increase of the building, coal, and iron trades, notwithstanding strikes. 

Question as to wages being sometimes raised without strikes a 

Cases of strikes against machinery and irritating trade practices 

woe ae amalgamated sage of engineers in 1851, pee of its progress, 

5 e 

Preston strike of 1853- 54, its progress "and termination 

ee the building trades, in London, 1859-60, for the day of nine hours’ 
wor 

Strike of the flint-glass makers in 1858- 59, for restriction of apprentices 

Strike in Staffordshire iron trade and potteries in 1865-66 . 

Strike of the north country iron trade; see ale ee of highly-paid work- 
men ; . : 

Loss and misery attendant on all strikes : 

Proposed establishment of courts of conciliation, and of industrial partner. 
ships of capitalists and workmen 

Conclusions in accordance with preceding facts, as to the proper duties of 
trades unions and as to when strikes are "permissible - . 


Watts (Dr. John), “Catechism of Wages and Capital,” extracts 
frets. =. : : ° : ‘ - 
WEATHER, see Meteorology. 
Women, great increase in the ee of, who work for their own 
livelihood ’ . 
evils concurrent with this increase, infant mortality, illegitimacy, 
&e. 
WortTHINnGToN (Rev. A. W)). On the Unequal Proportion between 
the Male and Female cra of some Manufacturing and other 
Towns . : é : : ‘ : - : 


Statement of the excess of male births as neutralised by excess of deaths 
from their exposure to dangers, &c. 

Excess of males in mining counties and towns and of females in manufactur- 
ing counties . . . 

Excess of females in w vatering places and seaport towns 

Birmingham a peculiar case, its population consisting of the average ‘number 
of males and females 

Excess of females in manufacturing towns, coincident with increase of 
machinery . 

Great increase in the proportion of women who work for their own livelihood 

Beneficial effects of their employment as domestic servants . - 

Proportions of them in other classes of labour 

Evils concurrent with this increase of female employment ; infant mortality, 
illegitimacy, &e. 

Proportions of illegitimacy in different towns, infanticide, and criminal abor- 


tion ; 0 . : . & . ° 
Early marriages ° 
Statistics of crime ; freedom of the female spinners from crime - 


. —— evils not necessarily connected with the factory abe and power of 


legislation to.cure them 
Table of male and female births and deaths, illegitimacy, marriage of female 


minors, &c. . ‘ - C ‘ < 


Wrecks, see Shipwrecks. 
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